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CHAP. v. 

$ 1. The Scots invade England. S II. Edward marebes againſt them without effet?. 
III. He eſponſes Philippa, daughter of the count of Holland. S IV. Diſgrace- 
Ful peace with the Scots. $ V. A match between Edward's fiſter Jane, and 
David de Brus. & VI. Edward's pretenſions to the crown of France. $ VII. 
Mortimer inſults the parliament.” S VIII. The earl of Lancaſter, and others of 
. he nobility, conſpire againſt him. & IX. Edward does homage to the king of 
France at Amiens. & X. The earl of Kent is beheaded.  \ XI. Birth of the 
Black Prince. The king reſolves to ruin Mortimer. & XII. Who is taken in 
the caſtle of Nottingham, and hanged, with all his aſſociates. & XIII. The king 
Croſſes the ſea to France, and returns in a few days. 5 XIV. Tranſactions in 
Parliament. & XV. Edward Baliol invades and conquers Scotland; where he is 
1 crowned. & XVI. He does homape' to king Edward. & XVII. Efforts of the 


# - Bruffian. party. $ XVIII. Edward: befteges Berwick, and obtains a complete 
viclory over the Scots at Halidoume- hill. & XIX.  Impolitic condutt of Baliel. 


S XX. The king of England penetrates into the heart of Scotland. He agrees to 
à ceſſation of arms. & XXI. Edward over-runs all Scotland. & XXII. Many 
noblemen of that country take the oath of allegiance to the king of England. 
XXII. Edward agrees to another truce with the Bruſſians. & XXIV. Philip 
75 France encourages and aſſiſts the Braſiam. & XXV. Edward ravages Scot- 
land io iti maſt northern extremity. S XXVI. England is threatened with 
an 2377 from France. Edward contracts alliances with foreign powers. 


XXVII. A fruitleſs. negotiation for peace between France and England. 


XXVIII. Edward engages the Flemings in bis intereſt. & XXIX. The Engliſþ 
Aefeat the: forces of the ccunt f Flanders on the ifle of Cadſant. & XXX. Ed- 
ward arrives at Antwerp; and aſſerts his claim to the throne of France, & XXXI. 

He is created vicar of the empire. & XXXII. He takes the field again Philip 

de Valais. & XX XUE. The Bruffians prevail-in Scotland. & XXIV. Edward' 
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his parliament. $XXXVI. He totally defeats the French fleet at Sluys. & XXX. VII. 
He inveſts Tournay. & XXXVIII. A, truce is concluded between Edward and 
Philip. & XXXIX. The king returns to England. & XL. His diſpute xoith 
Fohn Stratford archbiſhop of Canterbury. S XLI. The prelates and nobility 
obtain a ſtatute of privileges in parliament. & XLII. Edward is deſerted by 
his German allies. & XLIII. He engages in a treaty with John de Montfort, 
duke of Bretagne; who is taken priſoner at Nantes by Charles de Blois. & XLIV. 
The ſpirits of his party are ſupported by the courage of his wife. S XL.V. Ed- 
:vard conſents to a truce with the Scots, $ XLVI. A body of Engliſh forces 
lands in Brittany. & XLVII. The war is carried on with various ſucceſs.. 
$ XLVIII. Edward goes in perſon to Brittany, and the duke of Normandy tales 
the field againſt him. A truce concluded. & XLIX. The parliament approves 
of the king's conduct. & L. Infraftions of the truce by Philip king of France, 


$ LI. Inſtitution of the garter. & LII. Troops. ſent into Gaſcony, under the 


commend of the earl of Derby. & LIII. Who defeats the French army at Au- 
beroche. & LIV. John de Montfort makes his eſcape from the Louvre, and dies 
at Hennebon. & LV. Godfrey de Harcourt takes refuge in England. & LVI. 
Arteveld is aſſaſſinated at Ghent, & LVII. Edward makes a deſcent upon Nor- 
mandy, and ſacks the city of Caen. S LVIII. He forces the paſſage of the Somme 
at Blanchetaque. & LIX. Obtains a compleat victory over the French at Crecy. 
SLX. Progreſs of thewar in Guienne. - Memorable fiege of Aiguillon. & LXI. 
Proceedings in parliament, & LXII. Affairs of Scotland. & LXIII. David, 
king of Scotland, invades England with a great army, and is defeated and taken 


* priſoner at Durham. & LXIV. Siege of Calais, which is at laſt reduced by Ed- 


ward,” S LXV. Charles de Blois is defeated and taken priſoner in Britanny. 
Truce between France and England. S LXVI. The German princes offer the 
imperial crown-to Edward. S LXVII. A detachment of French troops diſap- 
pointed in their deſign upon Calais. & LXVIII. A terrible plague in England. 
$ LXIX. Jubilee at Rome. & LXX. Edward obtains a victory over the Spaniſh 
fleet equipped in the ports of Biſcay. S LXXI. Fohn ſucceeds his father Philip 
en the throne of France. His envy and enmity to Edward. & LXXII. Whole- 
ſome laws enacted in parliament. S LXXIII. The mareſchal de Neſle is defeated 
in Brittany, and ſlain by Sir Walter Bentley. S LXXIV. Otho duke of Brunſ- 
wic challenges Henry duke of Lancaſter to fingle combat. S LXXV. The 


' treaty between France and England proves abortive. S LXXVI. Rupture be- 


tween the kings of France and Navarre. S LXXVII. John purchaſes an ac- 
commodation. & LXXVIII. Surprifing progreſs of the prince of Wales in Guienne. 
$ LXXIX. King Edward offers battle to Fohn, at St. Omers. & LXXX. His 
expedition into Scotland. & LXXXI. Charles king of Navarre is impriſoned by 
the king of France. Godfrey de Harcourt ſurprized and flain. S L.XX XII. The 
prince of Wales begins his march from Bourdeaux. The battle of Poitiers, in 
which John king of France is totally defeated and taken priſoner. „ 


throne during the life of his father, appointed twelve perſons as his 
privy council, to direct the affairs of the realm; and Henry earl of 


$1. T* parliament, by which young Edward had been raiſed to the 


Lancaſter being reſtored to thè dignity of high ſteward of England, was entruſted 
with the guardianſhip of the young prince, The ſentences denounced againſt 


Roger 
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Roger de Mortimer were repealed, on pretence of his having been condemned 

without a trial; and he was reſtored to his lands and honours, to which were 

now added the eſtates of the earls of Arundel and Winton, in North Wales. 

Edmund earl of 'Kent received a grant of ſome lands and caſtles; Ju de 

Hainault was gratified with a conſiderable penſion ; and the parliament 'voted 

to the queen the ſum of twenty thouſand pounds to pay her debts ; the ſame 
ſum as a yearly jointure, together with all the treaſure of the two D*Eſpenſers, 

the earl of Arundel, and Robert de Baloch, the chancellor. As the city of — — 

London had been ſo zealous in effecting the revolution, the citizens were not 

only pardoned for all the robberies, murders, and miſdemeanors they had 

committed ſince the day of the queen's: landing, but they were recompenſed 

for their ſervices, with a charter confirmed in parliament, 'exempting them 

from pryſes, eyres of juſtices fitting in the Tower, talliages, and the ſeizure of 

their liberties for the perſonal tranſgreſſions of their magiſtrates. They were 

indulged with a grant-of the borough of Southwark, and all the goods of 

felons adjudged within the liberties of the city. They were inveſted with the 

privilege of being aſſeſſed in common with the freeholders of the counties; 

and not like other cities and boroughs ; they were diſcharged from all obli- 

gations to ſerve in war without the city ; and their mayor was ranked as one of 

the juſtices, in every commiſſion for the goal delivery of Newgate. Immedi- M. W. Cont. 

ately after the coronation, all the French ſubjects, who had been apprehended 

in England, were releaſed ; and as Charles the French king had begun the 

war ſolely with a view to favour the deſigns of his ſiſter, that purpoſe being 

now fully anſwered, hoſtilities ceaſed in Guienne, and a peace was concluded 

without any difficulty. The Scots, who had no connexion either with Iſabel 

or Edward, reſolved to take the advantage of the troubles that diſtracted Eng- 

land; and without regarding the truce, attempted to ſurprize the caſtle of 

Norham, where, however, their endeavours miſcarried, through the vigilance 

of Sir Robert Mannours, the governor of that fortreſs. The council apprized 

of theſe hoſtilities, ſent ambaſſadors to Robert de Brus, to complain of the in-' 

fractions of the truce, and treat about a final pacification. That active prince 

paid very little regard to their remonſtrances, and plainly told them he would 

not let ſlip ſuch a favourable opportunity of annoying the inveterate enemies of 

his country. He even ſent aſolemn defiance to the court of England, threaten- 

ing an immediate invaſion, which the miniſtry hoped to prevent by a propoſal 

for appointing commiſſioners to meet on the Marches, and deliberate upon the 

articles of a laſting treaty. Robert aſſented to the propoſal, but at the ſame 

time perſiſted in his reſolution to invade the northern counties; and Thomas 

Randolf earl of Murray, and the lord Douglas, aſſembled a ſtrong body of 

forces for that expedition. In order to oppoſe this threatened incurſion, | the 

military tenants of the crown were ordered to rendezvous at Newcaſtle upon 

Tyne, on the eighteenth day of May: the fleet of the Cinque-Ports were di- 

rected to fail to the northward ; commiſſions were iſſued for arraying men in 

London, and all the other cities of the kingdom, as well as for raiſing the poſſe 

of Yorkſhire ; and the chief command of the army was veſted in the earls of ,,,.,. 

Kent and Lancaſter. | | Rot. Scot. | 

II. Edward, even at this early age, diſcovered that martial diſpoſition, 


for which he was he was ſo renowned in the ſequel. He ſent John de Hainault 
üer | B 2 abroad 


' 
1 
14 
1 
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 abroactto enliſt a body of foreign troops; and that nobleman joined him at 


York in the month of May, with five hundred knights and three times the 
number of horſemen. completely armed. Theſe ſtrangers were careſſed in ſuch 
a manner by the queen and her ſon, as arouzed the jealouſy of the Engliſh. ; 
a quarrel breaking out between the two nations, the Engliſh: archers and the 
Hainaulters engaged each other with great fury, and a good many were ſlain on 
both ſides. | The foreigners, exaſperated. at the loſs they had fuſtained in this 


encounter, {allied out from their quarters in greater number, and flew about 


three hundred of the archers belonging to.Lincolnſhire and the county of Nor- 
thampton; and the Engliſh. incenſed in their turn at this outrage, aſſembled 
next day to the number of ſix thouſand, determined to ſacrifice the aggreſſors to 
their revenge. It was not without great difficulty that a battle was prevented, 
by the interpoſition of the king himſelf, who ordered the archers to remove to 


ether quarters, and appointed guards for the ſecurity of the foreigners. This 


diſturbance being quelled, Edward advanced from York to Durham, where he 

was joined by all his forces, and received intelligence that the Scots, to the 
number of twenty thouſand, had; paſſed the Tyne, and ravaged the eaſtern 
parts of the biſhopric. He reſolved; to intercept them in their retreat, and for 
that purpoſe divided his army, conſiſting of threeſcore thouſand men, ita 


three bodies, beſides an advanced guard of four thouſand horſe, which were 


An. Ch. 1327. 


E to clear the way and detain the enemy by ſkirmiſhing, until the army 
ould come up and give them battle. He began his march in the middle of 
July, in queſt of the Scottiſh army, which he ſuppoſed to be ſomewhere be- 
tween Durham and Carliſle ; but after his troops had undergone abundance of 
fatigue in their route, through mountains, woods, and moraſſes, he could per- 
ceiveno ſigns of the enemy, but the ſmoaking ruins of villages which they had 
ſet on fire.. He then changed his route towards the Tyne, leaving behind all 
his carriages, tents, and proviſions, that the troops might not be encumbered 
in their march: at length they arrived at the place where the Scots had paſſed 
the river; and as it was natural to ſuppoſe they would return the ſame way, 
Edward took poſſeſſion of the ground on the northern ſide of the Tyne, where: 
he continued five or fix days, not a little incommoded for want of cover and 
ſubſiſtance. The Scots, informed of his motions, recalled their pillaging 
parties, and poſted themſelves in an advantageous ſituation, where they pro- 
poſed to remain until they ſhould receive more certain advice of his ſtrength 
and deſtination. Mean while the king decamped, and marching down the 


_ 1iver, proclaimed that whoever ſhould diſcover the place where the Scots were 


poſted, might expect the honour of knighthood, and lands to the value of 
one hundred pounds a year, by way of recompence. On the third day after 
this proclamation, he received the welcome tidings from Thomas de. 5 
who, encouraged by the promiſe of honour and reward, had made excurſions: 
in the neighbourhood, and found the Scots encamped, at the diſtance: of three 
miles, on.the other ſide of the river Were, that He had of — _ 
on which they were very advantageouſly encamped. He . approached. ſo 
near before he could 4 — that he was taken priſoner, and owning the 
motive which. had induced him to go thither, the Scottiſh general fet him at 


liberty without ranſom, deſiring him to tell Edward they were ready to give 


him battle. The king having refreſhed his army, advanced — | 
8 | | whom 
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after the late rains, that the Engliſh could not paſs with any proſpect of 


Ss $3S 


ture; and next day they returned to their own country, with all the booty * 


with their legs broken, whom they had faſtened to trees, that they might not 
be able to give intelligence of their retreat. The King, though piqued at his 
| own 


'6 


* 


| Leland. 


2 


—————— 
: 


Froiſſart. 


er. 


M. Weſt. Cont. 
An. Ch. 1328. 


— 


own diſappointment, could not help admiring the conduct and rugalicy of the 
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of horſe; 


enemy. Their ſtragglers were intercepted and cut in pieces by a 


then he retired to Durham, from whence he proceeded to York, where the beſt 


part of his forces were diſmiſſe ju. 
8 III. It was on his return from this expedition that he heard of his father's 
death, which he lamented with great ſincerity of affliction. A parliament had 
been called at Lincoln, to procure a ſubſidy for 8 on the Scottiſh war, 
in caſe the treaty ſhould not ſucceed, as well as to defray the expence of the 
king's marriage with Philippa, daughter of William III. count of Holland and 
Hainault ; for which the pope had juſt granted a diſpenſation, as the, parties 
were in the third degree 0 conſanguinit Tbhe clergy deſiring longer time to 
conſider of the demanded ſupply, the lion broke up without having tranſacted 
any buſineſs; and another parliament was convened at Lincoln in November, 
when a conſiderable ſubſidy was voted by the clergy and laity. The biſhop of 
Lincoln had been impowered to make a contract with Philippa in verbis de 
præſenti; and ſhe was conducted into England by her uncle John de Hainault, 
in December, with a very honourable train of attendants. As ſhe approached 
London, the mayor and aldermen went forth to meet her in their formalities, 
expreſſed their regard in a preſent of r z and ſhe; was received in the city by 
a ſolemn proceſſion of the clergy. From thence; ſhe;ſet out for York, where 
the king at that time reſided, and where the nuptials were ſolemnized with great 
e Tae and in February the ceremony of her coronation was performed. 
$ IV. Mean while the Engliſh and Scottiſh commiſſioners. opened their con- 
ferences at Newcaſtle ; and both parties being very deſirous . the diſ- 
cuſſion of the articles was attended with no difficulty. Mortimer, who had 
nominated his own adherents as deputies on chis occaſion, thought he could 
not take a wiſer ſtep than that of ſecuring the favour of Scotland, where he 
might find an aſylum, in caſe he ſhould be 8 like Gaveſton and 
D' Eſpenſer; a misfortune he partly foreſaw from the hatred of the Eng- 
liſn nation, which he had already incurred. On the other hand, Robert 


de Brus was now in the decline of life, labouring under an incurable diſtemper, 


and his only ſon being yet in his infancy, he. gladly embraced an opportunity 
to leave him in peace with his neighbours ; eſpecially as the lord Douglas, 
the nobleman on whoſe valour, conduct and fidelity he chiefly depended, had 
by this time engaged himſelf by oath in an expedition SET the infidels in 

aleſtine. Tho' Robert was in a condition to demand favourable terms, he 
did not think proper to reſt entirely on the merits of his power and character, 
but liberally diſtributed 27 the queen dowager, Mortimer, and ſome of 
the Engliſh deputies, part of that wealth which he had amaſſed. in his 
irruptions into England. Beſides, the lords Piercy, Wake, and Beaumont, 
who conducted the treaty, were intereſted in effecting an accommodation, by 
which they were reſtored to their een, in Scotland, which had been con- 
fiſcated during the war. All theſe circumſtances concurring towargs a paci- 
fication," the treaty was concluded upon ſuch conditions as Brus could never 
have expected from an impartial examination of the points and articles in 
diſpute. It was ſtipulated, that the kingdom of Scotland ſhould ſtand for 
ever divided from England, by the. ſame Marches that diſtinguiſhed it in 


- the reign of Alexander III. That Edwar d ſhould for himſelf, his heirs and 


ſucceſſors, 
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ſucceſſors, releaſe Robert de Bris of all obligations, conventions and agree- 


ments made with any of his predeceſſors, touching the ſubjection of that 
realm; and declare all charters, deeds, and inſtruments thereto relating, void 
and of no validity: That Robert de Brus ſhould be acknowledged as 
the lawful monarch of that independent kingdom; and that Edward's eldeſt 
ſiſter Jane ſhould be married to David 2 of Scotland: That Robert 
ſhould pay thirty thouſand marks to the king of England, as an indemni- 
fication for the damage done by the Scots in their laſt irruption: That the 
ſubjects of both princes ſhould be reſtored to the poſſeſſions which of rignt 
belonged to them in both kingdoms: That Edward ſhould uſe his intereſt 
with the pope to free the king and kingdom of Scotland from the eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures denounced againſt them; and that he ſhould deliver up to Robert 
the regalia of his realm, together with the original roll of homage, by which 
John Baliol and the freeholders of Scotland recognized the ſuperiority of the 
e 7597 07 1267 13 Ja8 | 45115 
S8 V. The articles of this treaty excited an univerſal elamour all* over the 
kingdom; for, ſome of them had tranſpired before the parliament con- 
vened to confirm the tranſaction. The people loudly complained, that the 
commiſſioners had betrayed the honour and intereſt of their country, in tamely 
giving up that claim, for the ſupport of which ſo much blood had been ſhed 
and treaſure waſted; and in conſenting to a marriage between a princeſs of 
England, and the ſon of a man who had been treated as an outlaw and traitor 
to her own grandfather. A number of the prelates and nobility abſented 
themſelves from the parliament aſſembled at York, becauſe they would not 
venture to contradict the meaſures of Mortimer, whoſe power was very for- 
midable, and they were too honeſt to approve of countenance ſuch a ſname- 
ful accommodation. | Nevertheleſs, Edward impowered Henry de Percy and 
W. de Souche to ſwear in his name to the articles of the treaty; and the in- 
ſtrument of his renunciation of the ſuperiority over Scotland, imports that it 
was executed with the conſent of the prelates, lords and commons aſſembled 
in parliament. The king immediately after this tranſaction, ſent a letter to 
the pope, deſiring he would annull the cenſures which had been denounced- 
againſt Robert and his dominions; the princeſs Jane was ſent under the 
conduct of her mother to Berwick, where ſhe was affianced to David de 
Brus, and from thence conducted into Scotland; and the roll of homage 
ue to Edward I. together with all the records which he had brought 
rom that kingdom, were delivered to the Scottiſh agents, according to 


the inventory which had been taken, when they were firſt lodged in the Carte. 


Exchequer. . FiB. eee 

$ VI. Perhaps Edward, young as he was, would not have ſubmitted to 
this inglorious treaty, -which precluded him from gratifying his reſentment 
againſt the Scots, whom he hated, had not his attention been diverted to more 
aſpiring views, which more effectually flattered his ambition. Charles Le Bel, 
king of France, dying without male iſſue, Mortimer and the queen perſuaded 
Edward that he was next in ſucceſſion to the crown of France, in right of 
his mother Ifabel, ſiſter to the late king; and he forthwith reſolved to pro- 
ſecute his claim to that monarchy. As the queen of France was pregnant 
at her huſband's death, he could not demand the ſucceſſion until it ſhould; 


appear 
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1 appear whether the fruit of her womb was male or female; but, in the mean 
4 time, he ſent letters to the nobility and communities of Guienne, Lar hs 
i and Navarre, declaring his reſolution. to recover the rights and inheritance of. 
_- his mother; and deſiring they would aſſiſt his endeayours. While a new par- 


* | liament fat for the diſparch of buſineſs at Northampton, he granted powers 
+ of procuration to the biſhops of Worceſter and Lincoln, to maintain his 
. right to the crown of France, and ſent ambaſſadors. to form a league with 
4 the duke of Brabant, and the towns and cities in Flanders which were then at 
if actual war with Philip de Valois, whom the French firſt declared regent of 
| „ the realm, and afterwards proclaimed king, when the widow of Charles was 


delivered of a daughter. This prince was certainly the true heir to the crown 
of France, as ſon of Charles count de Valois, brother to Philip the Fair. 
| Edward, though nearer in blood to the laſt king, was excluded by the Salick 
| | law, which had never been infringed in the ſucceſſion of the French kings; 
"1 : and his allegation that the force of that law was broken by his being a male, 
though deſcended. from a female, contained a palpable abſurdity ; for ſhe who 
had no right in herſelf, could convey none to her deſcendants. tobte! 
8 VII. Notwithſtanding this objection, Edward was ſo, agreeably intoxi- 
cated with the proſpect of uniting two mighty kingdoms in his on perſon, 
that he would not deſiſt from his pretenſions; but ſummoned a great council 
of the nobility and clergy at York, to explain his intentions and title, and 
obtain their approbation on this ſubject, as well as their ſanction of the peace 
with Scotland. By this time Mortimer was become fo. diſagreeable for his 
inſolence and arbitrary meaſures, that the noblemen and prelates were averſe 
to every meaſure he propoſed; and this aſſembly broke up without having 
come to any reſolution. A parliament was therefore conyoked at Saliſbury; 
and though the members were by particular writs inhibited from appearing 
with force or arms, on pain of forteiture, Mortimer went thither with a ſtrong 

body of adherents armed, in contempt of the prohibition. The earl of 
Lancaſter, and other peers who were on the road to parliament, being in- 
formed of this ſuſpicious cixcumſtance, were ſo alarmed, that they proceeded 
no farther than Wincheſter ;- and indeed their apprehenſions ſeemed too well 
founded; for, while the biſhops, prelates and other members affembled in 
arliament, were conſulting about the affairs of the nation, he went with a 
body of armed men, and burſting open the doors, threatened them with 
inſtant death, ſhould they preſume to ſpeak or act in any thing contrary to his 
inclination. Intimidated by this violent outrage, they withdrew, before any 
thing of moment was tranſacted ; and the nohlemen at Wincheſter thought 
it high time to retire without the reach of ſuch an inſolent tyrant, . who. had 
even preſſed the king to march againſt them in an hoſtile manner. Such was 
the end of this ſeſſion, during which: the earldoms of Cornwal, Marche, and 
Rot. Parl. Ormond, were conferred: upon John of Eltham, the king's brother, Roger de 
M.. wel. Cont. Mortimer, and James le Butiller, of the kingdom of Ireland. 
. VII. Though a council of twelve perſons had been appointed by par- 
| liament to adviſe and direct the young king at bis acceſſion to the throne, and 
N the earl of Lancaſter was entruſted with the care of his perſon, Mortimer 
wholly engroſſed che adminiſtration, by virtue of the aſcendancy he had gained 
| over the queen mother and her ſon, Who acted altogether by his en. 
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He diſtributed all offices of truſt and profit among nis qwn creatuites ; and 


ſquandered away his maſter's treaſure in gratifying his own vanity, which was 
equal to that of Gavaſton. He held tournaments wie pomp and often- 
tation; affected 'magnificence even I e to that, of royalty itſelf. His 
infolence was ſuch, that he treated his ſuperiors and equals with the moſt pro- 
voking contempt : he perſecuted alf thoſe who preſumed to blame his conduct 


: 
. 


or oppoſe his deſigns; he rendered, the king inacceſſible to all but his own 


friends and abettors; and prevented the earl of Lancaſter himſelf, as well as 
the members of the council, from ſpeaking to him on the affairs of the 


nation. This nobleman could not without indignation bear the arrogance of 
ſuch an upſtart, which was equally diſagreeable to other peers of the realm; and 


now ſeeing the freedom of parliaments deſtroyed by his late outre behaviour 
at Saliſbury, they began to take meaſures for obtaining redreſs in another 
manner; they met in private and formed a confederacy for their mutual pre- 
ſervation. They reſolved to call him to account for his crimes and miſde- 
meanours, among which, they in particular ſpecified the murder of the late 
king, and a treaſonable correſpondence with the enemy, in conſequence of 
which it was alledged that the Scots had effected their laſt retreat from 


An. Ch. 1328, 


England. The new archbiſhop of Canterbury, Simon Mepham, together with 


the prelates of London and Wincheſter, embarked in this aſſociation, which 

was reinforced by the earls of Norfolk and Kent, the lords Wake, Audely, 

and other barons of diſtinftion. They held conferences at London, to de- 

liberate upon articles of impeachment againſt Mortimer ; * reſolved to en- 
n 


5 _ into the late king's death; to charge this * S7 favourite with the 


M. Weſt; 
Cont. 


iſſipation of the king's revenue, a treaſonable correſpondence with the Scots 


at Stanhope-park, giving up the ſovereignty of Scotland, and delivering the 


roll of homage, ſubſcribed by the barons and freeholders of that kingdom. 
They likewiſe determined to demand a reſumption of the forfeited eſtates and 
caſtles granted to the queen- mother, and her minion, to the prejudice of the 
royal revenue,” which was hardly ſufficient to maintain the king's houſhold in 
its uſual fpendour;- oo 09 I _Uks, 5 
IX. After having conſulted on theſe ſubjects at London, which favoured 
their deſigns, they held a general meeting at St. Paul's, where they engaged 
in an aſſociation to procure certain ordinances for th of the kingdom; 
and deputed the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the .biſhop of London, and the 
king's two uncles, the earls of Kent and Mareſchal, to ſollicit the king's aſſent 


An. Ch. 1329: 


to their propoſal.” But theſe two noblemen were ſeduced from their party by the 


allurements of a court; and the two prelates endeavoured to effect a peace on 
the beſt terms they could / procure for the confederates. By this time hoſtili- 


ties were begun by Mortimer, who had raiſed an army, ſurprized Eeiceſter, 
and ravaged the lands belonging to the earl of Lancaſter; and that nobleman 


had aſſembled a body of forces with which he advanced as far as Bedford, 


againſt the aggreſſor. The court dreaded an inſurrection of the commons in 


favour of Lancaſter, who had acquired great popularity; and the Londoners 
having already eſpouſed his cauſe, thoſe who governed the king did not think 
proper to run the riſk of à rebellion.” After ſome diſputes, it was agreed 
that all grievances ſhould be redreſſed, and all errors in the adminiftration 
1 5 the next parliament; which, however, the king found an excuſe 
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to poſtpone, He had been ſummoned by Philip de Valois the French king, 
to do homage for the dominions he held of the crown of France; but as he 
did not chuſe to appear in a ſtate of humiliation before a prince whoſe competi- 
tor he was for the kingdom he poſſeſſed, he ſent over ambaſſadors to ſollicit 
delays, on various pretences; yet Philip infiſting upon his perſonal ſubmiſſion, 
he ſailed from Dover in May, and 7, ht to the French king at Amiens, 
tho* not before he had made a formal proteſt in his own cauncil, that he ſub- 
mitted to this ceremony N compulſion, for fear of loſing his dominions on 
the continent, and in order to prevent other calamities with which his refuſal 
might be attended; but, that he did not by this act of homage intend to re- 
nounce his right to the crown of France, or to derogate from his claim, 
even though he ſhould be obliged to ſign an inſtrument to that effect. Edward 
was received at the court of France with great magnificence, and a cordiality 
of friendſhip, which they propoſed to cement by a marriage between Philip's 
ſon John, and Edward's filter Eleonora : a formal treaty was brought upon 
the carpet for this purpoſe, but never took effect. The king returned to 
England in June, about two days after the deceaſe of Robert de Brus, 
who died of a leproſy, after a reign of twenty years, in which he had 
Wa 16 himſelf above all the princes of his time, for valour, fortitude, 
and w | | | 
SX. Mortimer having conceived an implacable enmity againſt the earl of 
Kent, becauſe he openly oppeſed the pernicious meaſures, and ambitious de- 
ſigns, which he daily hatched, or put in execution, reſolved to remove this ob- 
ſtacle out of the way of his arbitrary career, and laid a ſucceſsful ſnare for his 
deſtruftion. He employed emiſſaries all over the kingdom, to diffuſe a re- 
port that Edward of Caernarvon was {till alive in Corfe- caſtle, though viſible 
to none but by particular licence, He knew the earl of Kent had always re- 
tained a warm affection for that unfortunate brother, although he joined the 
queen againſt the D' Eſpenſers, without ſuſpecting that her deſign was to de- 
throne her huſband ; and therefore he did not doubt that the earl would ĩintereſt 
himſelf in behalf of the diſtreſſed monarch, could he once be perſuaded: that 
Edward was actually alive. Such an uncommon; cireumſtance eould not fail 
of becoming the general topic of diſcourſe z and Kent did not hear the ſtory 
without emotion. He queſtioned Mautravers, and Sir John Deverel, gover- 
nor of Corfe-caſtle ; and they being tutored for the purpoſe, confirmed the 
truth of the report, which they pretended. to communicate through friendſhip 
and confidence. Other perſons of conſideration joined them in this infamous 
deceit, and even propoſed. meafures for ſetring the impriſoned. king at liberty. 
Kent being thus deluded and trepanned, wrote a letter to his brother, aſſuring 
him he would uſe his utmoſt endeavours to procure his enlargement; and that 
the chief noblemen of the realm were reſolved to employ their power and influ- 
ence for "reſtoring him to the dignity of which he had been fo unjuſtly de- 
prived. Deverel, who undertook to deliver this letter to Edward II. carried 
it immediately to Mortimer, who received it with joy, as the infallible means 
of the carl's deſtruction. A parliament was ſummoned to meet in March at 
Wincheſter; and there he propoſed to make uſe of this advantage he had 
gained over his adverſary. As he had been long accuſtomed to overawe and 
intimidate parliaments, few or none attended at. this: aſſembly but his own. 
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creatures and dependants ; fo that he found no difficulty in executing his pur- 
poſe. He imparted Kent's letter to the king, with ſuch comments and exag- 


gerations, as prevailed upon Edward to write to that nobleman, defiring his An. Ch. 1330. | 


attendance for ſome particular reaſons; and, upon his arrival at Wincheſter 
he was arreſted. Some of Mortimer's adherents were ſent to examine him in 
priſon. ; and they made falſe reports, and produced forged confeſſiors, calcu- 
ated for exaſperating Edward againſt his uncle; His letter to E Award of 


| Caernaryon being read in parliament, he was convicted of treaſon, and con- 


demned to loſe his head. Mortimer, and the queen, extorted a warrant from 
Edward, directed to the bailiffs of Wincheſter, commanding them to execute 
the ſentence without delay: but they could find no perſon who would under- 
take the office of executioner, until a felon was brought from the Marſhalſea, 
who. performed the'taſk, on condition of receiving a free pardon for the crimes 
he had committed. The king expreſſed great concern tor his uncle's death, 
and cauſed Kis body to be interred in the dominican convent at Wincheſter 
and as that nobleman was-exceedingly beloved by the people, his fate produced 
an univerſal clamour through the whole nation. Mortimer, who was curſed as 
the cauſe of his death, as well as of all the grievances of the nation, endeavoured 
to amuſe the reſentment of the people, by diffafing the report of a pretended 
conſpiracy, to be ſupported by foreigners. The archbiſhop of York, the 
biſhop of London, and ſeveral other prelates and noblemen were proſecuted for 
treaſonable deſigns, becauſe they had expreſſed: ſome ſatisfaction when they 
heard of the late king's being alive: the earl of Lancaſter was arreſted on 
ſuſpicion; ſeveral dominican and carmelite friars were impriſoned and ſent 
into exile ; and proclamations were publiſhed in every county, commanding 
the ſheriffs to take into cuſtody all thoſe who ſhould preſume to ſay that Ed- 
ward IL was alive. Theſe meafures anſwered his purpoſe ſo far as to intimi- 
date his adverſaries, and gratify his avarice with the forfeited eſtates, fines, and 
ranſoms; but at the ſame time they increaſed that tide of hatred and revenge, 
which tho? pent up for a ſeaſon, broke down all its mounds in the ſequel, 

and burſting with double violence, overwhelmed him with deſtruction. Great Kn 
part of Kent's eſtate he procured for his third fon Geoffrey, He obtained Ave 


farther grants of the lands which had belonged to the D'Eſpenſers in Wales, Numer. 


where he wanted to augment the number of his vaſſals: he: frequently-exhibi- 
ted tournaments and round tables in that country, and on the Marches; in 
order to dazzle the natives with his magnificence. He never travelled wich- 
out a royal retinue; and in his whole demeanour difplayed ſuch vanity and 
oſtentation, that his own ſon Geoffrey uſed to ſtile him the King of Folly. 

. $ XI. By this time hoſtilities had commenced on the frontiers of Guienne, 
between the French and Engliſh. John of Eltham, the king's: brother, was 
appointed governor of that province, and a reſolution formed to ſend him 
over with troops ſufficient. for its defence. The archbiſhop of Canterbury 
was directed to convoke a ſynod at Lambeth, that his clergy might grant a 
ſubſidy towards the expence of this expedition: but they rejected the propoſal, - 
alledging they were already overburthened by the pope, who had lately taxed 
them at a tenth of their benefices, and all the profits of vacancies, duri 
the term of four years, to be equally divided between his holineſs and Edward. 
In the courſe of this year, the queen was delivered at Woodſtoke of her firſt- 
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born ſon, who was baptized by the name of Edward, and lived to acquire un- 
rivalled renown, under the name of the Black Prince. This happy event 
filled the nation with univerſal joy, and was attended with a favourable turn 
in the adminiſtration. The king having now attained the eighteenth year of 
his age, and finding himſelf a father, grew aſhamed of being under the ma + 
nagement of a tutor. The faculties of his mind began to open and unfold © 
themſelves. He felt the dawn of thoſe talents to which he owed his future 
reatneſs ; he ſaw the pride, inſolence, and rapacious diſpoſition of Mortimer; 
e perceived how much that nobleman was the object of the people's hatred - 
and abhorrence ; he could not be blind to the ſcandalous familiarity that 


ſubſiſted between his mother and this favourite; he repined at this family diſ- 


grace, and could not conceal his alienation from Mortimer: His-difguft was 
no-ſooner known, than all thoſe who had acceſs to his majeſty, vied with each 
other in explaining the particulars of his vicious life, and arbitrary pro- 
ceedings. They expatiated upon the murder of the late king, and the death 
of the earl of Kent, as the partial execution of a ſcheme he had formed to- 
deſtroy the whole royal family; and Edward gave ear to theſe ſuggeſtions. 
The earl of Marche had fo: much engroſſed the royal authority, and was . 
ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in the adminiſtration, that the king foreſaw it would be- 
altogether impracticable to aſſume the reins of government, until this uſurper | 


ſhould be diſgraced and ruined; though this would be no'eafy taſk, confider-- 


ing that the whole power of the 494. 4 was in his hands; that he was always 
upon his guard; ſurrounded: by a body of knights, and ather adherents, in 
arms; and that he conſtantly employed a number. of ſpies to watch the con- 
duct of his ſovereign. Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, | Edward doomed * 
him to deſtruction, and admitted William Lord Montacute into his confi- * 
dence. By means of this nobleman he imparted his deſign to others of the 


_ nobility, and they reſolved to ſeize the perſon of Mortimer, during the ſeſſion > 


of parliament, which was ſummoned to meet about -Michaelmas, at Not- 
XII. Edward intended to ſecure the caftle of that city; but the queen 
and Mortimer, who ſuſpected his deſign, anticipated his purpoſe, by going 
thither before him, and taking up their quarters in it with all their retinue; 
ſo. that when the king arrived; there was no room for his attendants, though 


he himſelf was admitted, witk three or four domeſtics. Mortimer had re- 


ceived {ome intimation of the plot that was formed againſt him, which how- / 
ever he. oſed to counter- work, by apprehending and confining, in this 
fortreſs all thaſe of the nobility whom he confidered as his enemies. Mean 
while they were lodged about a mile from the town, where they had- the op- 
portunity of conſulting about the execution of their ſcheme, without being ob- 
ſerved by Mortimer; though it was judged impracticable at that time, with- 
out the concurrence of Sir William Eland, governor of the caſtle. He was 


faunded on the ſubject by the lord Montacute, and found zealous for the 


king's ſervice; but he could not admit them into the fortreſs, becauſe the 

queen had ordered the locks to be altered, and the keys were carried every 

night into her apartment. However, he ſuggeſted another expedient which 

anſwered their expectation. On the weſtern ſide of the caſtle there was a ne- 

gated cavern, the mouth of a ſubterranean paſſage, which 8 . 
| Wi 
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with the caſtle; and through this he undertook to conduct them to the apart- 


ment of the earl of Marche. The ſcheme was approved, and meaſures were 
immediately concerted for its execution. The lords Montacute, Molins, Ut- 
ford, Stafford, and Clinton, with Sir John Nevil of Hornby, Sir Humphry, 
Sir Edward, and Sir William de Bohun, were the chiefs of this enterprize. 
Theſe, and Sir William Eland, took horſe and quitted Nottingham in the 


afterngon ; ſo that, Mortimer imagined they had fled, to avoid his reſentment ; - 


but they returned at- midnight, and entering the dark paſſage, which to this 
day is known by the name of Mortimer's hole, they arrived, under the con- 
duct of Eland, in the chief tower of the caſtle : from thence they proceeded 
ſoftly to the chamber adjoining to the queen's apartment, where they found 
Mortimer, with the biſhop of Lincoln, and others of his party, in cloſe con- 
ſultation, and took him priſoner, after having ſlain Sir Hugh de Turpliton, 
and Richard de Monmouth, -who drew their fwords in his defence. The 
queen hearing the noiſe, and gueſſing ears of their coming, called aloud 
in the French language, to her ſon, who ſhe ſup at 

party, Fair ſon! fair ſon!- have pity on the accompliſhed Mortimer. No 
anſwer being made to this exclamation, ſhe ſtarted from bed, and ruſhing 
among the conſpirators, earneſtly begged they would do no injury to his perſon ; 
for he was a worthy knight, her dear friend and well-beloved couſin. This 
exploit was performed. with ſo little noiſe, that the people in the town knew 


poſed to be at the head of the 


nothing of what was tranſacted in the caftle ; and next morning the royaliſts 


ſeized two of Mortimer's ſons, and ſeveral adherents, who lodged without the 


walls of the caſtle. Among theſe were Oliver de Ingham, and Simon de Be- 


reford, his chief counſellors and partiſans. All the priſoners were ſent to the 
Tower of London; and the king that ſame day publiſhed a proclamation, 
ſignifying that he had now taken the government into his own hands, and 
would redreſs the grievances of the people. Then he repaired to Leiceſter, 


Rymer, 


where he iſſued out writs for a new parliament at Weſtminſter ; to which all 
perſons aggrieved by the late adminiſtration were invited to explain their 
wrongs, that they might obtain ſatisfaction. At this aſſembly, held in No- 


vember, articles of impeachment were exhibited againſt Roger de Mortimer, 


and his accomplices. He was accuſed of ſetting the queen-mother at vari- 
ance. with her huſband ; of procuring exorbitant grants which impaired the 
crown revenue; of embezzling the king's jewels and treaſure; of conſpiring - 


to deſtroy his majeſty's beſt friends; of obtaining pardon for two hundred Iriſh- 


men, who had. murdered the king's _ ſubjects; of extorting grants of ſol- - 


diers from the knights of ſhires, and 
tenants of the erown, for diſpenſing with their ſerving in the war of Guienne ; 
of aſſuming the regal power, and engroſſing the adminiſtration ; of infulting 


aying arbitrary fines upon the military - 


the prelates aſſembled in the parliament ar Saliſbury; of perſuading the king 
to march in an hoſtile manner againſt the earl of Lancaſter, and the other peers ' 
who had tarried at Wincheſter ; of impoſing exceſſive fines on that nobleman, . 


and others, contrary to the capitulation of Bedford; of ſeizing the Yands of 


the barons, and driving them out of the nation; of treacherouſty contriving 
the death of the earl of Kent; of removing the late king from Kerwiworth to 
Berkeley- caſtle, where he was inhumanly murdered by his accemplices. 
Theſe facta were deemed ſo notorious, that without examining evidence, or 


allowing 
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allowing him to make his defence, he was voted guilty of high treaſon, and 
condemned to be drawn, hanged and quartered ; a ſentence which was exe- 
cuted at a place called the Elmes, about a mile from London, where his body 


. hung two days on the common gibbet. Simon de Bereford met with the 


ſame fate; and the like ſentence was denounced againſt Mautravers, Deveret, 
Gournay, Ogle, and Bayons, who had been concerned in the murder of the 

Thele, however, had eſcaped beyond ſea; and all that the | 
liament could do was to offer rewards for — — and bringing them to ber. 
Thomas lord Berkeley was tried hy a jury of knights, for being acoeſfary to 
the regicide which was perpetrated in his caſtle; but he was honourably ac- 
quitted ; though he was committed to the cuſtody of Ralph Nevil, ſteward 
of the houſhold, until he ſhould anſwer in the next parliament for the in 
fidelity of his ſervants who had been accomplices in the murder. The lord 
Montacute, and the reſt who had been inſtrumental in ſeizing Mortimer, 


vere recompenſed with lands for their ſervices, - and — for the death of 


Rymer , 


Rymer, 


Turpliton and Monmouth; the fines and confiſcations incurred by the 
barons who had apeared in arms with the earl of Lancaſter, at Bedford, were 
now remitted ; the attainder of the earl of Kent was reverſed, and his fon 
retrieved the eſtate and dignity ; and Richard earl of Arundel was reſtored to 


the honour and poſſeſſions of his father. All ſheriffs appointed by Mortimer's 


influence, were removed; all grants of lands, caſtles, and wardſhips, ſince 
the king's acceſſion, were reſumed ; queen Iſabel was ſtripped of her poſ- 
ſeſſions, and reduced to an annuity of four thouſand pounds; and ſome 
wholeſome regulations were made for the preſervation of the peace, the 
management of the revenue, and the exerciſe of the government in Ireland. 
$ XIII. During this commotion in England, Edward's affairs had been 
upon a very precarious footing in France. The count of Alengon had invaded 
Guienne, and taken Xaintes z and though matters had been in ſame meaſure 
compromiſed, ſo as to put a ſtop to hoſtilities, the war was now ready. to 
bk out with greater fury. As various diſputes ſubſiſted between Edward and 
Philip de Valois, which the plenipotentiaries of the two crowns could not de- 
termine, the king of England imagined he ſhould be able to remove all 
obſtructions to a lid peace, by a perſonal interview with Philip; and reſolved 
to croſs the ſea, on pretence of performing a vow- of pilgrimage. which he 
had made in ſome dangerous emergency, leaving his brother John of Eltham. 
ardian of the realm. He took ſhipping at Dover, in April, with a very 
fal retinue; and in a few. days ſettled the controverted points in an amicable 
manner with the king of France. Edward acknowl that liege homage 
was due for Guienne; he agreed to pay the reſidue of the money ſtipulated 
in the treaty with Charles Le Bel, as due to that prince, for coſts in the ſe- 
ueſtration of Guienne. Philip granted a remiſſion to the officers of the 
durch, who A treaty were baniſhed their country; he reſtored the town 


and caſtle of Xaintes, paid a ſum of money in lieu of damages; and a 


treaty was brought upon the carpet for a match between Philip's daughter 
Jane, and the young prince of god | | 
$ XIV. The king returning to England, before the end of the month, 
ſummoned a parliament to meet in September, at Weſtminſter, in order to 
conſult them about a deſign which he had formed to viſit Ireland, 9 
| : C 
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the rebels of that country. But he was adviſed to ſend over ſome able officer, 
with troops ſufficient to re-eſtabliſh the — of that kingdom, and defer 
going thither in perſon until all the diſtur 

preſſed. Separate bands of free - booters, conſiſting of diſſolute people and 
outlaws, habituated to rapine during the late troubles, had fixed their haunts 
and habitations in different foreſts, from whence they made occaſional ex- 
curſions, to rob travellers and lay the ſubjects under contribution. They were 
ſo bold and numerous as to ſet the civil power at defiance; and being protected 


by ſome of the nobility, became fo inſolent as to ſeize the judges on the 
circuit, and oblige them to pay ranſom for their lives and liberty. With a - 
view to deliver the kingdom from this annoyance, the parliament prohibited 


juſts and tournaments, which ſerved as occaſions of rendezvous to armed 
people, The lords were commanded to withdraw their countenance and pro- 
tection from fuch lawleſs robbers and delinquents, againſt whom the kin 


marched in perſon, with fuch ſucceſs, that after having routed them in ſeveral 


engagements, he either killed, impriſoned, or expelled every individual of their 
gangs; ſo that the nation was from ſuch nuſances during the remaining 
part of his reign. As no other proviſion was made in the treaty with France 
tor reftitution of the Agenois, but that of referring the diſpute to the deciſion 
of eight French peers, to be named by the king of England, Edward now 
_ reſolved to recover that country, even though they ſhould decide againſt his 
pretenſions: that he might be prepared for the execution of his purpoſe, he 


contracted an alhance with the count of Gueldres, on whom he beſtowed his. 
ſiſter Eleanor in marriage; and received a large ſubſidy from the clergy and cia 
Ed. 


laity aſſembled in parliament. ws” 

$ XV. The king of France being declared generaliſſimo of a cruſade, by 
the pope, ſollicited the affiſtance of the European princes, and in particular 
prefled Edward to engage in the expedition; a propoſal which the parliament 


adviſed him to decline, -unlefs Philip would defer his departure until the 


affairs of Ireland ſhould be ſettled, and England ſecured againft all danger 
from Scotland, which now ſeemed to be on the eve of a ſurprizing revo- 
lution. A bloody war had broke out in Ireland between the Engliſh govern- 
ment and the natives; and in another parliament which met in September, 
the prelates and nobiliry having taken the ſtate of that kingdom into con- 
ſideration, agreed that conſiderable fuccours of men and money ſhould be 
ſent. over to ſtrengthen the hands of the adminiſtration 5 a ſubſidy was 
granted for that purpoſe ; but they oppoſed the king's going thither in perſon, 
becauſe his preſence was abſolutely neceſſary to attend to the commotions in 


Scotland. Though it had been ſtipulated in the treaty with Robert de Rymer. 


Brus, that the Engliſh barons ſhould be reſtored to the eſtates they had for- 
merly poſſeſſed in Scotland, ſeveral barons, namely, Henry lord Beaumont 
earl of Buchan, David de Strathbolgy earl of Athol, Gilbert Umfreville earl 
of Angus, the lords Wake, Fitzwaren, Stafford; Ferrers,” Mowbray, Talbot, 
ſir Roger Swinnerton, and others, were ſtill debarred of the benefit of this 


ces of England ſhould be ſup- 


uf. 
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article. Edward had interpoſed with the Scottiſhi regency in behalf of theſe An. Ch. 1332. 


noblemen; and was amuſed with evaſive anſwers; from which he concluded 
that the Scots were reſolved! to keep the lands they had uſurped. He had 
behdes,” another cauſe of complaint againſt them; they Rad ſeized: the ___ 
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| -vf- Upſetlington,- which, though ſituated on the northern ſide of the Tweed, 
belonged to the biſhopric of Durham. The king was not ſorry for their fur- 
niſhing + im with an handle to renounce the treaty, which he looked upon as 
inglorious, and highly prejudicial to his right of ſuperiority over Scotland, 
which he was determined one day to revive: but as he had promiſed upon 
| bond to the pope, that he would obſerve the peace for the term of four years 
| aat leaft, he would not take any ſtep by which he might run the riſque of 
= ZH - incurring the penalty of the obligation. The noblemen, however, whoſe in- 
| | tereſt was more immediately concerned, reſolved to exert themſelves for the 
= recovery of their inheritances by force of arms; and without all doubt, they 
| | acted by the connivance of Edward. They had recourſe to Edward, the fon of 
John Baliol, who, at his father's death, had been left a minor, and priſoner in 
England. He was a prince of remarkable bravery, and a moſt enterprizing 
genius; and him they encouraged to make an effort for the recovery of his 
father's crown. The conjuncture was favourable, on account of the nonage 
of David de Brus, the death of James lord Douglas, and the age and infir- 
mities of Thomas Randolph, the guardian of the realm; and they promiſed 
to raiſe a. conſiderable body of forces to maintain his pretenfions. Edward 
gladly embraced the propoſal, and they began forthwith to prepare for the 
expedition. Though the king of England, in order to keep meaſures 
with his holineſs, publiſhed proclamations for keeping the peace between the 
two kingdoms, and refuſed them a Kada by land through his territories; 
they perſiſted in their operations with unremitting aſſiduity, and embarking 
their forces at Ravenſpur in Vorkſhire, landed in the beginning of Auguſt at 
EKinghorn. Sir Alexander Seton, at the head of the Fife militia, endeavoured . 
to oppoſe their landing; but was routed and ſlain, with nine hundred of his 
followers. Baliol advancing to Dumfermling, found a magazine of arms, 
which were given to thoſe who joined his banner in Scotland. Then he pro- 
ceeded towards Gladſmuir, where Donald earl of Marre, the new guardian, 
was encamped, at the head of a numerous army, while an advanced body had 
ſted themſelves on the other ſide of the river, to diſpute the paſſage of the 
Engliſh. Confiding in their numbers, and the depth of the river, they lay in 
a very careleſs manner, almoſt wholly unguarded ; and this circumſtance be- 
ing communicated to Baliol by one of his friends in the Scottiſh army, who 
| at the ſame time diſcovered a ford at a place called Duplin, he paſſed it in the 
| night with all his forces, and fell upon the enemy, who were immediately 
| |  "Touted and ſlain in great numbers. The earl of Marre, who lay with the 
| | main body at the diſtance of ſome miles from the ſcene of this action, pro 
poſed to ſtarve out the Engliſh without fighting; but, Robert earl of Carrick, . 
natural ſon of the late Robert de Brus treating this propoſal as the effect of 
cowardice, a diſpute aroſe, in the courſe of which thoſe ferocious chiefs chal- 
lenged each other to begin the battle without delay z and they forthwith ad- 
vanced againſt Baliol with the utmoſt precipitation, while their followers ran 
after them in diſorder, . Such was the confuſion of this attack, that when they 
arrived in a narrow detile through which they were obliged to paſs, men and 
horles tumbled over one another; and they lay in heaps, an eaſy prey to the 
Engliſh, who made a terrible ſlaughter. The two impetuous leaders were 
Nain, together with Alan carl of Monteith, Campbell the Scottiſh _ of 
| | | Achqal, 
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Athol; the lords Neil, and Alexander de Brus, Robert lord Keith, William 
lord Hay, conſtable of Scotland; Alexander lord Lindſay, a great number 
of knights and gentlemen, and about thirteen thouſand ſoldiers; whereas the 


loſs of the Engliſh did not amount to forty men. After this ſignal victory, Fordun. 
Baliol entered Perth without oppoſition ; and finding it well ſupplied with pro- Barnes. 


viſions, employed his forces in putting the place in a poſture of defence. 


This was a very neceſſary precaution ; for the fortifications were ſcarce re- 


aired when he found himſelf beſieged by Patrick earl of Dunbar, and Archi- 

1d Douglas, who had raiſed a conſiderable army of hardy troops on the 
border; and, as they could not come up in time to prevent the diſaſter of 
Gladſmuir, now reſolved to block up the victor, ſo as reduce him by famine. 
They in a great meaſure depended upon John Crabbe, a Flemiſh ſailor, whom 
they had enliſted in their ſervice. He then lay with ten well armed ſhips in 
the harbour of Berwick ; and they ſent him orders to deſtroy the Engliſh ſqua- 
dron which was ſtationed at the mouth of the Tay, for the convenience of 
ſupplying Baliol and his followers. He accordingly attacked them with great 
fury; but met with ſuch a warm reception, that all his own veſſels were either 
burnt or taken; and the Scottiſh generals finding themſelves diſappointed in 
that quarter, as well as in want of proviſions, while Baliol was furniſhed by 
ſea, abandoned their enterprize, and diſmiſſed their forces. The Scots in ge- 
neral, aſtoniſhed at the rapidity of Baliol's ſucceſs, and intimidated by the loſs 


they had ſuſtained, laid aſide all thoughts of further oppoſition ; and he was 


crowned king of Scotland at Scone, in the month of September. Very few 
noblemen of the country aſſiſted at this ceremony: but the earl of Marche, 
and Archibald Douglas, with thoſe of the Bruſſian intereſt, propoſed a truce 
till Candlemas; to which he aſſented, that he might have time to hold a par- 
liament for ſettling the affairs of the kingdom. In this interval young Da- 
vid de Brus, with Jane, ſiſter of the king of England, the princeſs to whom 


he had been affianced, was ſent over to France, where Philip received them Buchanan. 


with great hoſpitality. 
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S XVI. Such was the ſituation of affairs in Scotland, when king Edward An. Ch. 1333. 


ſummoned a parliament to meet at York, in order to conſult his prelates and 
nobility, about the regulation of his conduct, touching this unexpected revo- 
lution. This aſſembly being very thin, it was adjourned till January, when 
the members having deliberated upon the ſuhject, adviſed his majeſty to con- 
ſult the opinions of the pope and the king of France, who had already ſollicited 
his interpoſition in behalf of David, to whom his own ſiſter was betrothed. 
They at the ſame time exhorted him to appoint proper guardians of the 
Marches; and keep none but truſty and wiſe counſellors about his perſon. 
One would be apt to think, from the nature of their advice, that they diſap- 
proved of a war with Scotland, as they did not mention the circumſtance of 
his claim to the ſuperiority of that kingdom, which he deſired them particu- 
larly to conſider. Perhaps, indeed, they thought it unneceſſary to ſignify 
their opinions on that ſubject, as Edward had already taken his reſolution. 
Before the meeting of this ſeſſion he had an interview at Roxburgh with Ba- 
liol, Who did liege homage for the kingdom of Scotland ; obliged himſelf to 
aſſign the town, caſtle, and ſhire of Berwick, in part of two thouſand pounds 
* n the king of * to aſſiſt him in his wars with a cer- 
Vol. II. 


rain 
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tain number of troops ; and to marry his ſiſter Jane, provided her conſent could 


be obtained, and her contract with David de Brus annulled. | 


$ XVII. Baliol, after his coronation, leaving Perth to the care of Duncan 
carl of Fife, directed his march towards Roxburgh; and in his route was at- 
racked by Andrew Murray, whom he defeated and took priſoner. Then 


thinking himſelf ſecure in the ſubmiſſion of the kingdom, and the truce which 


had been concluded, he diſmiſſed his Engliſh troops, and repaired to Annan, 


where he propoſed to hold his parliament. The Bruſſian party, without pay- 


ing any regard to the truce, reſolved to ſnatch this opportunity. of ſeizing him 
and his attendants; and executed the ſcheme with ſuch circumſpection and diſ- 


patch, that Edward had ſcarce time to mount a horſe without bridle or ſaddle, 


on which he eſcaped with great difficulty to Carliſle ; while his followers fell 
into the hands of the enemy, and his own brother Henry loſt his life, after 
having performed miracles of valour in attempting to effect a retreat. The 
Scots under Sir W. Douglas, fluſhed with their ſucceſs, made incurſions into 


Cumberland, which they ravaged without ſcruple ; and this infraction of the 


peace afforded the king of England a plaufible-pretence to renounce the treaty, 
and declare for Baliol. Hoſtilities were now committed on both ſides; and 
ſeveral ſkirmiſhes fonght on the border. Sir W. Douglas was defeated and 
taken by Sir Anthony Lucy; and Andrew Murray, in fighting with Baliol at 


Roxburgh, advanced ſo far before his followers, that his communication was 
cut off, and he was carried into the caſtle. | 


$ XVIII. Edward king of England having now no longer any reaſon to 


conceal his deſigns, : complained to the courts of France, Rome, and Flanders, 
of the hoſtilities which the Scots had committed; ſent ambaſſadors to demand 
| homage of David de Brus: and this being peremptorily refuſed, denounced 
war againſt him as a contumacious vaſſal. He ſent for reinforcements to 


Aquitain and Ireland; and appointed the rendezvous of his army at New- 
caſtle upon Tyne, from whence he marched, in the beginning of May, to be- 
ſiege Berwick, which he inveſted immediately, fixing his head-quarters at 
Tweedemouth. The Scots had ſupplied this frontier with a ſtrong garriſon, 
under two of their braveſt commanders, namely Sir William de Keith, go- 


vernor of the town, and Patrick Dunbar earl of Marche, guardian of the 
' caſtle. Theſe leaders made ſuch a gallant defence, ruining the works of the 
beſiegers in repeated ſallies, that Edward, after having made ſeveral unſuc- 


ceſsful attacks, reſolved to change the ſiege into a kind of blockade by ſea 


and land, in order to reduce them by famine; and in the mean time to pene- 


trate with part of his army into the heart of Scotland, in hope of bringing the 


guardian to a deciſive battle. He accordingly left the conduct of the ſiege to 
| Baliol, and entering that country, advanced as far as Edinburgh, without any 


other oppoſition than that of being incommoded in his march by the detach- 


ments of Archibald Douglas, now guardian of the realm, who wiſely avoided 


a general — — After a tedious and fruitleſs progreſs through a bar- 


ren country, from which the natives had conveyed their moſt valuable effects 
' to inacceſſible faſtneſſes, he returned to Berwick, the ſiege of which he now 


reſumed with redoubled vigour ; nor could he be diverted from his purpoſe, 


though Douglas marched into England, and even inveſted the caſtle of Ban- 
| borough, in which the queen reſided. Edward knew the place was well _ 
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| fied, and the Scot unprovided with implements for a fiege ; ke therefore con- 


ſidered the attempt as an artifice to draw him from Berwick, which he was re- 
ſolved to reduce at all events. The Scots continued to make an obſtinate de- 
fence, until their fortifications were almoſt intirely demoliſhed ; and then they 
demanded a truce of five days, on condition of ſurrendering the place if it 
ſhould not be relieved before the expiration of that term. Sir William de Keith 
was furniſhed with a ſafe-conduct, by virtue of which he repaired to Ban- 
borough, at that time beleaguered by Douglas, whom he perſuaded to march 
to the relief of the place : but the truce expiring before he could approach the 
Engliſh army, Edward demanded the immediate ſurrender of the town and 
caſtle ; and Seton, the deputy governor, ſtarting ſome difficulties, he ordered 


that officer's two ſons, whom he received as hoſtages, to be hang'd before the 


walls, in ſight of their father. . This at leaſt is] the account given by the. 
Scottiſh writers, which however is denied by all the Engliſh hiſtorians, who 
affirm that the Scottiſh army came in ſight before the truce was expired ; and 
therefore Edward could have no pretence for demanding a ſurrender. Douglas, 
with a numerous army, arrived at Bothville, near Halidowne hill, on Mon- 
day the nineteenth day of July, and drew up his forces in four diviſions, com- 
manded by the principal nobility of Scotland. The Engliſh were poſted upon 
the hill, drawn up alſo in four battalions, flanked with archers, for which 
the NON was always famous. In this ſituation did Edward wait the at- 
tack of the Enemy, who began to aſcend the hill with great impetuoſity about 
the hour of veſpers. But they met with ſuch a reception as in a little time 
checked their career. They were ſoon out of breath, in conſequence of run- 
ning up the hill in armour ; they were terribly galled by the arrows of the 
Engliſh; they ſuffered ſeverely from the huge ſtones that were rolled down 
upon them inceſſantly ; and their general being killed by a ſpear, they fell into 
diſorder and dejection. Edward perceiving. them fatigued, broken, and diſ- 

pirited, ordered John lord Darcy to attack them in flank, with a body of light 
armed foot from Ireland ; while he himſelf fell in among them, at the head of 
a choice brigade of men at arms, and archers on horleback, The men at 
arms in the Scottiſh army had diſmounted to begin the attack ; and now, 

when they might have made ſome defence on horkbeck: they found them- 


ſelves deprived of their horſes, by the lacquies who had. fled with them from 


the field of battle, All reſiſtance was now at an end; the enemy were ſur- 
rounded, and an horrible carnage enſued. Twenty thouſand Scots fell in the 
battle, and in the purſuit ; and almoſt the whole nobility of the kingdom were 
either killed or taken. This great victory was obtained at the expence of one 


 SXIX. The king punctually performed the articles of the capitulation; granted 
time for the Scottiſh inhabitants to remove their effects, and permitted thoſe 
to ſtay who were diſpoſed to take the oaths to the Engliſh government. Pa- 
trick Dunbar earl of Marche entered into his ſervice ; and, in conjunction with 
the lord Henry de Percy, was entruſted with the guard of Lothian and Gal- 
loway. Edward having annexed Berwick to the crown of England for ever, 
and given orders for repairing the fortifications, left ſix and twenty thouſand 
men with Baliol, to aſſiſt him in the reduction of Scotland; and disbanding 
the reſt of his army, returned to Fg ſouthern parts of his dominions. 2 
| 4 | 2 an 
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knight, one eſquire, and thirteen foot ſoldiers, who loſt their lives; and the — 


town and caſtle of Berwick ſurrendered next morning. Barnes. 
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Laa gas by this time fo weakened and diſcouraged by the Tols of fo man? 


battles, and all the flower of the nobility, that Baliol could expect to meet 
with very little oppoſition. He accordingly over-ran the whole country with- 
out reſiſtance, and reduced all the caſtles except thoſe of Dunbritton, Urqu- 
hart, and two or three others that were deemed impregnable. - He then ſumi- 
moned a parliament to meet at Edinburgh, at which ſeven biſhops; together 
with the Engliſh earls of Buchan, Athole, and Mar, the earl of Marche, Sir 
William de Keith, arid Sir Alexander Seton aſſiſted. And here the charters of 
homage to the king of England, ſubſcribed by Baliol, were folemnly con- 
firmed ; David earl of Athol, the lords Beaumont and Talbot, were put in 
poſſeſſion of the eſtates to which they laid claim in Scotland; Henry de 
Percy was gratified for his ſervices with the Pele of Lochmaban, Annandale, 
and Moffetdale, which belonged to the earl of Murray; and grants were made 
to ſeveral other Engliſh gentlemen, at the expence of the Scottiſh proprietors. 
All the ſtatutes and ordinarices paſſed in the reigns'of Robert and David de Brus, 
were repealed ; and all the lands they had granted away reclaimed and reſtored 
to the former poſſeſſors. Theſe meaſures, howſoever juſt, were extremely im- 
politic; inaſmuch as all the people thus deprived of their poſſeſſions, were ren- 
dered deſperate, and became the implacable enemies of Baliol; and the Scots in 
general, Who were violently intereſted in the glory of their nation, looked with 
contempt and deteſtation upon a prince Who had fo ftiamefully given up that 
independence which had coſt them ſo much blood to maintain. They con- 
ſidered Baliol as an alien, and the ſon of him Who firſt acknowledged himfelf 
the vaſſal of the firſt Edward; and their affection glowed in favour of the fon 
of their great reſtorer. The reſentment of his old enemies was not ſo prejudicial 
his intereſt as the alienation of his friends. He was fo imprudent as to diſ- 
oblige the lord Beaumont, who had been the firft author and chief fupport of 
his enterprize, and laid him under a variety of obligations. The earldom of 
Buchan, which he claimed in right of his wife, who was daughter of Alex- 
ander Cumin, was diſmembred in favour of Sir Alexander Mowbray, who 
had ſome pretenſions to a part of the inheritance. This perſon had been a 
violent partiſan of the Bruſſian intereſt ; but had lately abandoned his party, and 
made his peace with Baliol. The cauſe between him and Beaumont was de- 
bated in parliament : Talbot. and Strathbolgy declared in favour of their 
countryman Beaumont; while the Scottiſh members eſpouſed the intereſt of 
Mowbray. The diſpute was carried on with great violence; and Baliol pro- 
nounced ſentence in favour of the latter. The parliament immediately broke 
up in great confuſion. Beaumont and Athole retired to their reſpective earl- 
doms; and Talbot, in his return to England, was taken by a party of Bruſ- 
ſians, and conveyed to the caſtle of Dunbritton. Baliol immediately ſaw his 
intereſt divided, and well nigh deftroyed, by this diſpute ; and conſcious of 
his own indiſcretion, reſolved to reconcile himſelf to the friends he had diſ- 
obliged : he revoked the ſentence he had paſſed againſt Beaumont, gratified 
Athole with a grant of other eſtates, and Ferie bo ay Talbot's ranſom. 
This accommodation was too late to repair the miſchief he had done; becauſe. 
his friends were by this time deſperſed; and many deſpairing of his being able 
to maintain his dignity, had already inrolled themſelves among the adherents 
of David. Some of the prelates and noblemen of that party had retired into 
France, and ſollicited ſuccours from Philip, who renewed the league 1 
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had been made between his predeceſſor and Robert de Brus; and ſent a body 
of troops, commanded by Arnoul de Audenham, to aſſiſt them againſt Baliol. 
Theſe ſuccours, and the promiſe of further reinforcement, concurred with the 
diſſenſions among Edward's party, to elevate the hopes of the Bruſſians, and 
encourage them to raiſe forees for the reſtoration of David. The lord Andrew 
Murray, guardian of Scotland, who had been priſoner at Roxburgh, recovered 
his N. this critical conjuncture, and put himſelf at the head of that in- 
tereſt. He was joined by Mowbray, now diſobliged in his turn at the repeal of 
the ſentence, which had been pronounced in his favour : they inveſted the 
lord Beaumont in his ftrong caſtle of Dundurg, and compelled him to capi- 
tulate. The earl of Athole fled into Lochabar, but being cloſe purſued, 
was obliged to ſubmit, and take the oath to David, whole friends in a very 
little time made themſelves maſters of all the northern part of Scotland. 
$ XX. Edward king of England had ſummoned a parliament at London, 
to deliberate on the ſubject of an expedition he propoſed to undertake for the 
relief of the Holy Land, in conjunction with other European princes : but, 
when he heard of this turn of affairs in Scotland, that deſign was poſt- 
and their deliberations — a more intereſting object. They im- 
mediately granted extraordinary ſubſidies for the reduction of the inſurgents in 
Scotland: the king forthwith ſummoned the military tenants, and reſolved to 
paſs the winter in the north, that he might be at hand in the ſpring to invade 
that r with a powerful army. Mean while he ſent a body of forces to the 
aſſiſtance of Edward Baliol, who, thus reinforced, over- ran all the weſtern parts 
of Scotland; and had well nigh taken Robert, the ſteward of that kingdom, 
a youth about fifteen years of age, the nephew and heir of David de Brus, 
whom he ſucceeded on the Scottiſh throne. He was lord of Bute and Arran, 
two iſlands which Baliol reduced: but young Robert eſcaped his ſearch, and 
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took refuge in the caftle of Dunbritton. During theſe tranſactions in the weſt, Hemingford. 
king Edward entering Scotland by Berwick, marched into the heart of the An. Ch. 1335. 


kingdom without ſeeing the face of an enemy; and, in his return, received a 
letter from Patrick Dunbar earl of Marche, containing a formal renunciation 
of his homage. In all probability the ſiege of his caſtle would have been the 
immediate conſequence of this defection, had not the operations of war been 
ſuſpended by the arrival of ambaſſadors from France, ſent to mediate an ac- 
commodation between the Scots and the king of England. A treaty was im- 
mediately begun at Gedeling, near Nottingham, whither the | Scottiſh, com- 
miſſioners repaired, under the ſecurity of a ſafe · conduct; and in the mean 
time both parties agreed to a ceſſation of arms, to continue to the following 


4 
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XXI. The plan of pacification drawn up by the French ambaſſadors, who 
were in the interèſt of the Scots, was utterly rejected by Edward, ho reſolved 
to treat with them in another manner. All the biſhops, barons; and free- 
holders, in Ireland, were ordered to contribute a certain proportion of men 
and money for the reduction of Scotland: the earls of Namur, Juliers, 
and Montbeliard, were engaged in the ſervice of England; and directions 
given for equipping large ticets in Gaſcony and England. The lord juſtice 
D'Arcy brought a body of forces from Ireland, in ſiæx and fifty veſſels, with 
which he ravaged the itles of Bute and Arran. The king aſſembledi his 

in June, and dividing it into two bodies, ſent one to invade Scotland, by the 
way 


Rymer. 
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way of Berwick, under the command of Edward Baliol, aſſiſted by the earls 
of Surrey and Arundel, the lords Beaumont, Percy, Nevil, Stafford, and 
Cantiloupe; while he himſelf, accompanied by the count of Juliers, at the 
head of his foreign knights, and the chief nobility of England, entered the 
enemy's country by the way of Carliſle ; and a fleet of one hundred and ſixty 
ſail were ordered to cruiſe along the coaſts of that kingdom. The Bruſſians 
were not ſo mad as to face thele armies in the field. They retired, as uſyal, 
with their valuable effects to their mountains, foreſts, and moraſſes, from 
whence they occaſionally attacked the ſtraggling parties and detachments of 
the Engliſh ; and the two kings met at Perth, after having ravaged the whole 
country through which they paſſed. While - they reſided at this place, 
the young count of Namur, in his march to join them with a body of fo- 
reigners, was attacked in a moor near Edinburgh by a ſuperior number of 
Scots, under the command of the earls of Marche and Murray, and Sir Wil- 


liam Douglas. The foreigners, and their _ count, fought with great gal- 


lantry, till they were overpowered, and then they retreated to the rock on 
which the caſtle of Edinburgh had ſtood. There they fortified themſelves 
amidſt the ruins of the fortreſs which Edward had ordered to be demoliſhed ; 
but, as they were deſtitute of proviſion, they could not help ſurrendering art 
diſcretion. The earl of Murray, from a principle of romantic honour, not 
only diſmiſſed him without a ranſom, but alſo conveyed him ſafely into Eng- 
land; and as he returned from thence he fell into an ambuſh, formed by the 
garriſon of Roxburgh, by which he was routed and taken priſoner. Edward 
continuing {till at Perth, detached the forces of the four northern counties, 
under the command of his brother John of Eltham, and Sir Anthony Lucy, 
to reduce and ravage Galloway, Carrick, Kyle, and Cuningham, where the 
intereſt of Brus chiefly predominated ; and a body of Scots advancing againſt 
them, with the earl of Marche and Sir William Douglas, a very obſtinate 


engagement enſued, in which the enemy were defeated with conſiderable 


laughter. ie = 8 | 
SXXII. This defeat ſtruck a damp into the hearts of the Bruſſians, wha 


could have very little reaſon to hope tor ſucceſs againſt ſuch a powerful mo- 
narch as Edward, who was already in poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom, and 
numbered great part of the natives in his ſervice. Robert the ſteward, and 

David earl of Athole, deſpairing of being able to maintain the war, ſent com- 
miſſioners to ſue for peace, and make a tender of their ſubmiſſion; and the 
ſeaſon being pretty far advanced, Edward, who had no inclination. to ſpend 

the winter in Scotland, lent a willing ear to their propoſals. The treaty was ma- 


naged by Alexander and Geffrey Mowbray ; and, after fome debates, concluded 


on condition that the Scottiſh noblemen ſhould have the benefit of a general 


amneſty ; enjoy the lands, honours, and offices, in Scotland, and be reſtored 


to the poſſeſſion of their eſtates in England, which had been confiſcated ;, that 
the kirk, and boroughs of Scotland, ſhould enjoy all their privileges and 
franchiſes; and all the offices of the crown and kingdom be beſtowed on 


natives only, except in ſome particular caſes, where king Edward Baliol might 


fee reaſon to exert his prerogative in behalf of perſons of a different nation. 
To theſe articles, — at Perth in the month of Auguſt, Duncan earl of 


till 


Fife, and others of the Scottiſh nobility, acceded; and ſome who held out 
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till September, in hope of being ſuccoured from France, ſeeing themſelves 
diſappointed from that quarter, ſubmitted to the terms of the following agree- 
ment. They promiſed to obey Baliol as their king, during his natural life, 

on condition that David de Brus ſhould ſucceed him on the throne of Scot- 
land, and in the mean cime be honourably maintained at London. They 
even undertook for David's appearance in the Engliſh parliament, to be held 
after Michaelmas, in London, to ſtand to the award of his king and his coun- 
cil. After this agreement the king convened the biſhops, noblemen, and Rymer. 
freeholders, of his party, at Edinburgh, where two inſtruments were drawn Knyghton. 
up, and ſealed with the great ſeal of the kingdom, declaring that David's pre- 
deceſſors, kings of Scotland, had held, in antient times, their realm of the 
kings of England, to whom they had done homage, and ſwore fealty, as ap- 

| peared by old records, and pions of the, crown. David therefore, by his letters- 
patent, expedited with the advice and conſent of the three eſtates of the kingdom, 
in parliament at Edinburgh, did acknowlege to hold the kingdom of Scot- 
land, and alſo the iſles, of Edward III. king of England, by liege, homage, 
and fealty, as of the ſuperior lord of the kingdom of Scotland, notwith- 
ſtanding all, and all manner of releaſes, remiſſions, quit claims, and other 
letters whatſoever, made by any king, or kings, of England to the contrary *. Carte. 

XXIII. Andrew Murray the regent, and the greateſt part of the Scot- 

tiſh nation, were not concerned in theſe tranſactions, but itill continued to 
annoy the Engliſh, and the adherents of Baliol, with hot incurſions and deſ- 
perate attacks : nor did they yet reſign the hopes they had conceived of being 
powerfully ſuccoured by the French monarch. The king having received the 
homage of thoſe who ſubmitted to his ſway, ordered the fortifications of Perth 
to be repaired, the caſtles of Edinburgh, Stirling, and Bothwel, to be rebuilt ; ' 
and leaving the earl of Athole guardian of the northern parts of the kingdom, 
returned to Berwick in the beginning of October. David Strathbolgy earl of 
Athole had been received into favour, upon his declaring that the fealty he 
had ſworn to David de Brus was the effect of compulſion ; and, in order to 
manifeſt his zeal for the ſervice of Edward, he marched at the head of three 
thouſand men to beſiege the caſtle of Kildrummy, in which the regent's wife 
reſided, Murray was no ſooner informed of her danger, than he aſſembled a 
ſmall body of forces, and marched to her relief, accompanied by the earl of 
Marche and Sir William Douglas; and although inferior to Athole in num- 
ber, gave him battle without heſitation, at a place called Kilblane, where Da- 
vid Strathbolgy was defeated and ſlain. The victors, encouraged by this ad- 
vantage, inveſted the caſtles of Coupar and Lochindoris; and the progreſs 
of their arms in that part of the country contributed more than the interceſſion 
of the pope and the French king, to prevail upon Edward of England to con- 
clude a truce with the regent, to continue till the ninth day of May, in the 
ſucceeding year. This ſuſpenſion was intended as the prelude to a peace; Rymer. 
and the treaty was ſet on foot at Newcaſtle, to which place the regent, with 
Sir William Douglas, Sir William de Keith, and Robert Lauther, repaired 
on the faith of a ſafe- conduct, which was likewiſe granted to fix other com- 


* This charter, contained in a cheſt entitled poſed by Tyrrel, and other judicious Engliſh hif- 
Scotia, is to be ſeen in the old Chapter-houſe in torians, to be a piece of forgery. | 
the cloyſter of Weſtminſter-abbey ; and is ſup- i 
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miſſioners of the ſame nation, deputed by David de Brus from France, to 
forward the negotiation. 

$ XXIV. Notwithſtanding the profeſſions of Philip de Valois, he was ſo 
far from being hearty in his endeavours to promote an accommodation, that 
his envoys, by his direction, ftarted ſuch difficulties as rendered the confe- 
rences of no effect. It was the intereſt of the French king to foment the war, 
that Edward, being employed at home, fhould have no leiſure to execute the 
ſcheme he had projected for the ſupport of his pretenſions to the kingdom of 
France. Philip had publicly declared that he would affift his allies .the Scots 
to the utmoſt of his power: he had already ſent over conſiderable ſupplies of 
men, money, and ammunition, with ſome officers of experience ; and he ca- 
joled them in ſuch a manner, with promiſes of more powerful reinforcements, 


that their commiſſioners roſe very high in their demands; ſo that the nego- 


tiations were broke off, and the regent waited with impatience for the expira- 
tion of the truce, that he might take the field and renew the operations of war. 
Edward was perfectly well acquainted with the complexion of the French po- 
litics, and foreſaw that the conferences would prove abortive ; he was informed 
of all the tranſactions of the Scots, not only at the courts of Paris and Rome, 
but alſo in ſeveral other countries, where they ſollicited ſuccours with ge 

proſpect of ſucceſs ; and he reſolved to proceed in his preparations, without 
depending upon the iſſue of the negotiation. He had, in two ſucceſſive par- 
liaments at York and Weſtminſter, enacted ſeveral laws for the benefit of 
commerce, and ſome ſalutary regulations for the prevention and puniſhment 
of robbery and rapine; and his ſubjects, both of the clergy and laity, with 
whom he was by this time become extremely popular, chearfully granted con- 


M.Weſt.Cont. ſiderable ſubſidies for maintaining and improving the conqueſts he had made 


Rymer. 


in Scotland. | 8 
XXV. Thus amply ſupplied with money, he ſummoned his military te- 
nants to meet him in arms at the place of rendezvous in the north, ſo as to be 
ready to enter Scotland at the expiration of the truce ; and appointed Henry, 
ſon of the earl of Lancaſter, commander in chief of the forces deſtined for 
that expedition. About the latter end of June he convoked a parliament at 
Northampton, to concert meaſures for defeating the deſigns of France, from 
which an invaſion was expected; and while he and his parliament were en- 
groſſed by theſe deliberations, he received intelligence of the hoſtilities re- 
commenced by the Scottiſh —_ Murray, who, as ſoon as the truce expired, 
took the field with a'body of forces, reduced the caſtles of St. Andrews and 
Bothwel, and inveſted thoſe of Stirling and Lochindoris. The king, alarmed 
at his progreſs, ſet out immediately for Berwick, where he was joined by a 
body of troops, with which he proceeded to Perth; and his arrival was no 
Jeſs welcome to his'friends than diſagreeable to the enemy, who no ſooner un- 


derſtood that he was in Scotland, than 17 made a deſperate aſſault upon the 


caſtle of Stirling, in which Sir William de Keith was ſlain. Being repulſed 
in this attempt with great loſs, and informed that Edward was on the march 
to relieve the place, they abandoned that enterprize, as well as the ſiege of 
Lochindoris, and: retired. to their faſtneſſes, to avoid a, general battle. The 
king advanced through Athole to Inverneſs, and from thence proceeded by 
Elgin through the ſhire of Murray, which he laid in deſolation. —.— lord. 

| : aumont, 
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Beaumont, who commanded a ſeparate detachment, put all to the ſword with · 
out mercy whom he ſuſpected of having been concerned in the battle againſt 
his brother-in-law the earl of Athole.. The town of Aberdeen was levelled to 
the ground, in revenge for the death of Sir Thomas Roſſelin, whom the in- 
habitants had attacked and ſlain on his landing at Dunotter; and Edward 
having made a progreſs to the extremity of Scotland, returned to Perth, leav- 


ing the country he had over-run a miſerable monument of his vengeance. Fordun. 
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While he was thus employed in the northern parts of Scotland, his brother Monmouth. 


John, at the head of another army, marched into the weſtern counties, which 
were the moſt ſtrongly attached to the Bruſſian intereſt, and filled all Galloway, 
Carrick, Kyle, and Cuningham, with ſlaughter and devaſtation. 

S XXVI. Edward's return from this fruitleſs expedition ſeems to have been 
haſtened by the accounts he received of the French king's deſigns and prepara- 
tions. That monarch had by this time equipped a powerful armament by 
ſea and land, for the aſſiſtance of the Scots, and appointed their young king 
David admiral of his fleet: under this youthful commander his navy — 
the channel, ravaged the iſle of Wight, and the iſlands of Jerſey and Guernſey ; 
and while he threatened a deſcent upon England, a ſtrong army was aſſembled 
in order to invade Guienne. Edward, tho' he wanted to avoid an open rup- 
ture with France, until he ſhould have entirely reduced Scotland, thought it 
high time to provide for the ſafety of his kingdom. He ſent for a fleet from 
Bayonne, in Gaſcony, to come and cruiſe in the Engliſh channel; and m_ 


he could not prevent the preparations that were making in Holland, Denmark, 


and Norway, for the benefit of the Scots, he prevailed upon the ſtates of Genoa 


and Provence to put a ſtop to the armaments which the king of France had 
ſet on foot among them, under the pretence of fitting out a navy for the pur- 
poſes of the cruſade. 'The king having taken theſe ſteps, repaired to England, 


and ſummoned a parliament to meet at Nottingham on the twenty-third day 


of September, where ſome ſumptuary laws were enacted, reſtricting the prelates 
and nobility to two courſes at every meal, except at great feſtivals; and pro- 
hibiting all who did not poſſeſs one hundred pounds a year, from wearing 
furs, or ſilk of foreign manufacture: at the ſame time the uſe of foreign 
.cloth was limited to the royal family alone. In conſideration of theſe prudent 
laws, by which the progreſs of luxury was checked, and the Engliſh manu- 
factures encouraged, the clergy and laity granted him a conſiderable ſubſidy, 
beſides an additional duty on wool; and he returned to Scotland, where his 


| Preſence was as neceſſary as ever. He had no ſooner quitted that kingdom Rymer, 


than Andrew Murray, at the head of the Bruſſians, took the field, and reduced 
the caſtles of Dunotter, Kinnef, and Lauriſton, which he had fortified in his 
laſt expedition; and his brother, John of Eltham, whom he had left with 
Baliol to command his forces, died at Perth in his abſence. The king arrived 
at that place in the beginning of November; but as Andrew Murray, at his 
approach, retired to the foreſt of Platen, where he remained during the whole 
winter, all Edward's military operations amounted to no more than burning 
and waſting the open country, and repairing the caſtles of Stirling, Edin- 
burgh, and Roxburgh. It was at this juncture, that receiving advice of the 
depredations committed by the French fleet upon his territories and ſubjects, 
he impowered the archbiſhop; of Canterbury, the biſhop of London, the earls 


of Surrey and Lancaſter, with William Clifton, conſtable of Dover, to hold 
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a great council at London, and concert proper means for defending the king 
dom, and the coaſt, from David de Brus and his adherents : at the ſame timt, 
he granted a commiſſion to Geoffrey de Say, one of his admirals, to equip a 

ſtrong fleet, and aſſert his dominion in the Engliſh ſea, which his predeceſſors had 
always maintained; and in particular to fall upon the galleys of France, ſhould 
they move towards the coaſt of England or Scotland. He had attempted to 


_ compromiſe: his difference with the * of France, in the way of negotiation; 


but now ſeeing the affected delays of that monarch terminate in open hoſtilities 
committed at ſea by his ſhips, and in Guienne by his army, he reſolved to be 
trifled with no longer, but prepare for a vigorous war; not only in pang 
his kingdom in a poſture of defence, but likewiſe in ſtrengthening his han 

with foreign alliances. For this purpoſe he ſent agents to treat with the duke 
of Auſtria, the archbiſhop of Cologne, and the biſhop of Liege ; and em- 
powered his allies, the counts of Hainault, Holland, and Juliers, to contract 
with ſuch. potentates as they ſhould think proper to engage in his intereſt. In 
order to attach the duke of Brabant to his cauſe, he confented that a ſtaple of 
Engliſh wool ſhould be fixed at Bruſſels ; though ſuch an exportation was yery 
prejudicial to the manufactures of his own country, and diametrically oppoſite 
to his former policy, which had prompted him to grant extraordinary en- 
couragement to ſuch weavers and clothworkers of the Low Countries as ſhould 
come over and ſettle in England. | Sa | 


An. Ch. 1337. XXVII. That theſe meaſures might be taken with the greater diſpatch, he 


returned to England, and convened a parliament at Weſtminſter, in March, 
when his eldeſt fon Edward was created duke of Cornwat; Henry, eldeft ſon of 
the earl of Lancaſter, was promoted to the earldom of Derby; that of Glouceſter 
was conferred upon Hugh de Audeley, William Clinton was made earl of Hun- 
tingdon, William de Bohun was gratified with the earldom of Northampton, 
William de Montacute was created earl of Saliſbury, and Robert D*Ufford 


Cart. 2: Edw. earl of Suffolk. Theſe promotions were the prelude to a war with France, 


which. Edward determined to proſecute againſt Phihp, not for the recovery of 
the lands in. Guienne which he had ſeized, but for his whote kingdom, of 
which he conceived himſelf to be the true heir, as next in blood to the late king. 
He was encouraged in theſe ſentiments by Robert P' Artois, related to the 
blood royal of France, who was at this time a refugee in England. That noble- 
man, who had married Philip's ſiſter, preſuming upon this alliance, and his 
great power and influence in the kingdom, revived a law-ſuit for the county 
of Artois, which had been formerly decided in favour of his aunt Maude, 
daughter of Robert count of Ar:ois ; and, in order-to ſupport the proceſs, he 
produced ſome deeds forged for the purpoſe by a lady of Bethune, called Di- 
vion, who: poſſeſſed an amazing talent of counterfeiting ſeals and writings. 
The torgery however was detected, and Divion, in conſequence of her own 


Hit. General: confeſſion, condemned to the flames. The deed was cancelled; and-Robert 
dle la Fravce. diſmiſſed from court with diſgrace. Being afterwards ſummoned before the 


Being a man. of extraordinary courage, experience, and capacity, his advice 


court of. peers-to anſwer for this ſubornation, he refuſed to appear; and after 
three citations he was baniſhed the kingdom, and his eſtate confiſcated. Thus 
exiled he retired into Brabant, from whence he came over to England; where 
he met with a very honourable reception from Edward, ho affected to treat him 
with the fame diſtinction which was paid to David de Brus at the court of France. 


I. 
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had great weight in the councils of England; and as his reſentment againſt 
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Philip was implacable, all his advice tended to a war with that monarch, - 


founded on ſuch a principle as would hardly admit of any accommodation. 


Edward had offered t6 leave all his diſputes about Guienne to the arbitration. 


of the pope, though he knew that pontiff was in the French intereſt ; and Be 
nedict earneſtly exhorted Philip to do him juſtice, that peace being reſtored, 
he might engage in the cruſade againſt the infidels. All his remonſtrances 
producing nought but evaſive anſwers, his holineſs preſſed him either to begin 
the voyage, or refund the money which had been raiſed from the clergy of 
France, by the grant of his predeceſſor, towards the charges of the expedition. 
Philip, who could no longer amuſe him with vague promiſes and profeſſions, 
at length plainly gave him to underſtand, that he would never conclude a peace 
with Edward ſo long as he granted protection to Robert D*Artois; and the 
king of England would not ſo far derogate from his own dignity as to with- 


draw his favour from that nobleman. Nevertheleſs, the pope ſtill perſiſted in 


his mediation, and Edward ſent ambaſſadors to the French court to adjuſt the 


articles of a peace, which were at one time ſettled to the mutual ſatisfaction of 


both parties; when Philip inſiſting upon Scotland's being included in the treaty, 


and that David de Brus ſhould be reſtored to the throne of that kingdom, the. 


negotiation was interrupted until the Engliſh ambaſſadors ſhould receive farther 


inſtructions on that head from their maſter, who was ſo much incenſed at theſe 
new demands, that he ſwore he would ſooner deſtroy the whole realm of Scot- 


land, than agree to ſuch unreaſonable conditions. | 
S XXVIII. Every thing now preſaged an immediate rupture between the 


Baron. Cont, 


crowns of France and England. The French already commenced hoſtilities, 


by making incurſions into Guienne, and ſeizing the caſtles of that province. 
Edward calling a parliament in Lent, explained to them the nature of his dif- 


ference with Philip, the ſteps he had taken towards an accommodation, and- 
the progreſs he had made in contracting foreign alliances to affiſt him in his 
quarrel ; and they, as well as the nation in general, glowed with uncommon. 


ardour and impatience to retort the hoſtilities which. the French had begun. 


The biſhop of Lincoln, and the earls of Saliſbury and Huntingdon, were ap- 
pointed as embaſſadors to finiſh the treaties which had been ſet on foot with dif- 
terent powers; and an attempt was made to engage Lewis count of Flanders 
in the league, by the propoſal of a marriage between his eldeſt fon and the 


King's daughter: but he was too intimately connected with Philip to be ſwayed 


even by that temptation. The ambaſſadors repairing to the court of Hainault, 


with a long retinue of young noblemen and knights, who made a very ſplendid. 


appearance, concluded the treaties with that count, the duke of Brabant, the 
marquis of Juliers, the counts of Gueldres,' Loſſe, Mons, Marcke, Palatine, 


with ſeveral other princes of the empire, and even the emperor Lewis of Ba- 


varia himſelf, who agreed to furniſh Edward with a certain number of troops, 


to be maintained at the expence of England. Though the count of Flanders 
could not be detached from the intereſt of Philip, it was thought proper to 
tamper with the Flemings, who hated the French, and derived conſiderable. 


advantage from their commerce with England. The large towns were in a 


manner independent of the count, and particularly the city of Ghent, which 
was actually governed by a rich brewer called Jacob Van Ardevelt. This 


Froiſſart. 
Ry mer. 


plebeian was a man of an enterpriſing genius, extremely popular, fo 


wealthy that he maintained a guard of touricore ſoldiers about his perſon, 
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and employed ſpies in all the different towns of Flanders, to give him intelli- 
gence of every thing that was tranſacted either in town or country. He was 
more powerful than the count himſelf, and ſtuck at no meaſures, however cruel 
and unjuſt, to ſtrengthen and maintain his intereſt. He had employed his 
emiſſaries to diſpatch ſeveral noblemen, and baniſh others, who preſumed to 
oppoſe his power : he confiſcated their eſtates for his own uſe, and was become 
fo abſolute and terrible, that no perſon would venture to contradict whatever 
he thought proper to propoſe in the aſſembly of the ſtates of Flanders. This 
demagogue the biſhop of Lincoln undertook to gain over to the- intereſt of 
Edward; while his two colleagues e to Bruges and Ypres, which they 
at laſt engaged in the confederacy, by promiſe of granting them particular 
privileges in trade. | | wy £ ; 
' $ XXIX. Count Lewis, on the other hand, exerted all his influence in tra- 
verſing the negotiations of the Engliſh ; and eſpouſed the cauſe of Philip with 
ſuch a degree of fury, as prompted him to put a nobleman of Courtray to- 
death, without form of proceſs, becauſe he favoured the intereſt of Edward. 
He ſent his natural brother, Guy de Rickenbourg, with a body of forces to ſecure 
the iſle of Cadſant, cut off the communication between thoſe parts and Brabant, 
and intercept the Engliſh ambaſſadors in their return. Theſe being apprized 
of his intention, remained at Dort until a fleet of forty ſhips was ſent foe their” 
convoy ; then they failed for England, and in their paſſage fell in with two- 
large Flemiſh ſhips of war, having on board the biſhop of Glaſgow, with one 
hundred and fifty Scottiſh gentlemen, a conſiderable ſum of money, and a 
ſmall body of ſoldiers, ſent from the king of France to the aſſiſtance of the 
Bruſſians in Scotland: the ſhips were taken and plundered, and the biſhop, 
with his followers, cut in pieces. As Guy de Rickenbourg, in being maſter 
of Cadſant, had it in his power to intercept all paſſage by ſea to Bruges and 
Ghent, Edward reſolved to diſlodge him from that poſt, and ſent the earls of 
Derby and Suffolk, with ſeveral other noblemen and knights, five hundred. 
men at arms, and three thouſand archers, on board his fleet, to expel the 
Flemings from the iſtand. Their landing was obſtinately diſputed by Guy de 
Rickenbourg, at the head of five thouſand men; in ſpite of whoſe efforts the 
Engliſh made good their footing on the beach, though, even after their land-- 
ing, a deſperate engagement enſued. The earl of Derby was felled to the 
ground, but reſcued by Sir Walter Manny, a gallant knight of Hainault, to- 
whoſe proweſs the victory was in a great meaſure owing. Three thouſand of 
the enemy were- killed upon the ſpot, and a great number of perſons of diſ- 
tinction taken priſoners, among whom was their commander; by whoſe 
ranſom Sir William Manny was enriched. Immediately after this action, 
which happened in the beginning of November, Ardevelt, who had warmly 
eſpouſed the cauſe of Edward, preſſed him to come over immediately and head 
the allies in perſon ; bur he thought proper to poſtpone the expedition, becauſe. 
fome alteration had happened in his affairs. The count of Holland and Hain- 
ault had died in June; and though the ſon engaged in the confederacy, it ſut-- 
fered an irreparable loſs in the death of the father. Edward had appointed John. 
duke of Brabant his lieutenant and vicar-general in the kingdom of France, and. 
actually directed him to claim and take ſeiſin of that realm in his name; but, as 
war was not yet declared, the pope laboured with great induſtry to prevent the 
ealamities that muſt have attended a rupture between two ſuch powerful mo- 
narchs; and, in compliance with the requeſt of his. holineſs, Edward named two» 
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commiſſioners to treat of a peace with France and Scotland. Two cardinals 
were ſent over to interpoſe their good offices in bringing the treaty to perfection; 
and in the mean time the parties agreed to a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, till Mid- 
ſummer in the following year. Be den | 'Rymer, 
S XXX. In a parliament which met in the be of February, Edward An. Ch. 1338. 
repreſented the extraordinary occaſion he had for large ſums of money, to pay 
the ſubſidies which he had ed to his foreign allies ; and the prelates, nobility, 
and freeholders, indulged him with a moiety of their wool, which ſold for 
four hundred thoufand pounds ſterling ; beſides a duty of two ſhillings a tun 
upon wine, added to the uſual cuſtoms, paid by all foreign -merchants : over - 
and above this enormous impoſition, the inferior clergy aſſembled in convo- 
cation at St. Bride's in London, granted a tenth of their revenues, excluſive 
of the tax of a triennial tenth, to which they had before conſented. . This 
was the heavieſt burden that ever had been laid upon the nation, to which it 
was ſo grievous, that the king deſired the two archbiſhops, and their ſuffra- 
ans, to repreſent his neceſſities to the people, in ſuch a manner that they 
uld bear the load with patience. Vaſt as the ſubſidy may ſeem to have Ibid. 
been, - confidering the value of money in thoſe days, it was unequal to the ex- Clauſ. 12. 
ence of his armament, and treaties of alliance; for the German princes were Edw. II. 
ever as infatiable in their demands, as dilatory in the performance of their con- 
tracts. The king, about this period, prevailed upon the lords of Le Bret, Cau- 
mont, and other powerful noblemen of Gaſcony, to renonunce their engage- 
ments with Philip, who had by this time confiſcated Guienne and Ponthieu; 
he then borrowed money of ſeveral abbeys for preſent uſe, and aſſembled his 
army and navy without delay. His eldeſt ſon Edward was appointed guardian. 5 
of the realm; and proper precautions being taken for preſerving the peace of 
the kingdom in his abſence, he failed from the port of Orewell on the nine- 
teenth day of July, with a fleet of three hundred veſſels, attended by the 
prime nobility of England; and after an eaſy paſſage arrived at Antwerp, 
the capital city of John duke of Brabant. On the day after his arrival he had 
a conference with Ardevelt, who perſuaded him to aſſume the title of king of 
France, that the Flemings might have a colour for taking up arms againſt 
their lord, and elude the payment of two millions of florins, which they had. 
obliged themfelves, on pain of interdict, to pay to the pope, if ever they 
ſhould make war on the king of France. Edward, who had long heſitated 
on this ſubject, at length complied with their requeſt. He had, at the deſire 
of his holineſs, ſent the prelates of Canterbury and Durham, with three other 
ambaſſadors, to the French court, with powers to negotiate and conclude a a 
peace with Philip, whom he ſtiled king of France: but now he revoked theſe: 
commiſſions, and prohibited them from doing any thing in his name which 
might be prejudicial to his right, or conſtrued into an acknowlegment of 
Philip's title. As for the homage he had formerly done to that prince, im- 
plying a full recognition of Philip's right to the throne. of that kingdom, he 
confidered, and Gditowned it as the act of a minor, extorted by the fear of R mer. 
loſing Guienne. | | | me | Rainald. 
$XXXI. Though he had taken this ſtep on purpoſe to oblige the Flemings, 
he found his affairs in a very unpromiſing ſituation. His allies were altogether 
upprepared to take the field; and though they viſited him at his arrival, they 
gave him to underſtand that they could not be in a condition to act beſore-, 
| tlie 
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the beginning of Auguſt. At that time all of them appeared at the rendez- 
vous, except John duke of Brabant, who, though the king's firſt couſin, had 
given Philip private aſſurances that he would never enter into any engagement 


to his prejudice. John's abſence ſerved as a pretence for the reſt to decline 


the performance of their contracts until he ſnould be ready to concur with 
them in their operations. The king of England was ſo chagrined at theſe 
evaſive excuſes, that he began to repent of having undertaken the expedition: 
but, as he had proceeded too far to retract with honour, he reſolved to attach 
the duke and inhabitants of Brabant to his intereſt, by granting them certain 
immunities in trade, by which they were heartily engaged in his alliance. 
John now aſſured him that he would renounce all connection with Philip, and 
concur with the reſt of the allies in aſſiſting Edward to the utmoſt of his 
power. They were again convened about the middle of the month, and una- 


nimouſly reſolved to attack France, if they could procure the ſanction of the 


imperial authority, to which they were ſubject. This they hoped to obtain 
without difficulty, as Philip had encroached upon the empire, in taking the 
caſtle of Crevecœur, and putting a garriſon into Cambray, at the deſire of 


the biſhop, who had demanded his protection. The king ſent the marquis of 
Juliers, and ſome other commiſſioners, to prepare matters at the imperial court; 
and he himſelf afterwards repaired to Coblentz, where the emperor readily 
granted all he demanded, and even created him vicar of the empire; an office 
by which his German allies were peculiarly ſubjected to his orders. He held an- 
other council at his return to Brabant; and it was unanimouſly reſolved that 
their troops ſhould rendezvous next year on the eighth day of July, in order 
to undertake the ſiege of Cambray. Edward thinking it neceſſary to paſs the 
winter in Brabant, that he might be at hand to quicken their preparations, and 


overawe the biſhop of Liege, who adhered to France, ſent for his queen to 


Antwerp, where ſhe was in November delivered of her third ſon, named 


Lionel, who was afterwards created duke of Clarence. 'His alliance with the 
emperor gave great umbrage to the pope, becauſe Lewis of Bavaria, who now 


fat on the imperial throne, had been excommunicated and depoſed by the late 


pontiff, for having ſet up an anti-pope, from whoſe hands he had received the 
crown. Edward was therefore exhorted to break off all correſpondence with 


ſuch an impious uſurper, leſt he ſhould be involved in the ſame cenſure, - 


The king, however, paid very little regard to the remonſtrances of a pontiff 
who had been always in the intereſt of his enemy ; and although his ambaſ- 


ſadors were ſtill employed in treating of a peace at Compeigne and Arras, he 


continued to exert his induſtry in making vigorous preparations for the enſuing 
campaign. Theſe conferences at laſt broke off entirely, and Philip ſwore that 
Edward ſhould not have a foot of land in France, nor march one day through 
his territories without a battle. | | 

$ XXXII. By this time the king of England's finances were almoſt ex- 
hauſted ; fo that he was obliged to borrow vaſt ſums at exorbitant intereſt, 
and even pawn his queen's jewels for ſecurity ; though he received a ſeaſonable 
ſupply of fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, which the duke of Brabant advanced 
as the portion of his daughter Margaret, who was affianced to prince Edward. 
This, and other difficulties, retarded his operations in fuch a manner that he 
could not take the field till the twentieth day of September, when he marched 


from Valenciennes into the Cambreſis, which he ravaged with fire and ſword, , 
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reducing caſtles as he advanced. Then he fell upon the Vermandois; though 
when he entered this country, which properly. belonged to France, the counts 
of Hainault and Namur retired with their troops, declaring they would not 
ſerve out of the territories of the empire. Though thus weakened, he re- 
folved to undertake the ſiege of Cambray, and actually encamped before the 
place, which he found ſo well provided for ſuſtaining a tedious ſiege, that he 
abandoned the enterprize, and marched towards the French army, with which 
Philip lay encamped in the neighbourhood of Peronne. The two monarchs 
continued a whole week within two leagues of each other, in the fields be- 
tween Veroufoſſe and Flemenguere ; and on Wedneſday the twentieth of Octo- 
ber, Edward ſent a herald to deſire that Philip would appoint a day for the 
battle. The French king pitched upon the following Friday, when both 
armies were drawn out early in the morning; the Engliſh and their allies not 
exceeding ſeven and forty thouſand men, and the enemy amounting to double that 
number. After having ſtood in order of battle, facing one another the whole 
day, they retired to their reſpective camps, and appeared again next morning 
in the ſame diſpoſition. In the afternoon the French retreated into their 
quarters, which they fortified with trenches, and trunks of trees cut down 
for the purpoſe; while Edward wheeled off towards Aveſnes, for the benefit 
of a more convenient encampment, and ſent another meſſage to Philip, im- 
rting that he would wait for him all Sunday in order of battle: The French 
ing was inclined to hazard an engagement; but his council repreſenting the 
imprudence of xiſquing his crown upon a battle with an enemy whom the 
weather muſt in a little time compel to retire, he provided his frontier towns 
with ſtrong garriſons, and retired to Paris; and Edward being informed of 
his retreat, permitted the Germans to go home, while he himſelf, with his 
own troops, returned to Bruſſels. Among Philip's ſubjects, none diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves ſo much by their zeal as the Normans, who ſent deputies to their 
king at Vincennes, offering, if he would allow his ſon John to be their com- 
mander, to make a deſcent in England, and defray the greateſt part of the 
expence that would attend the expedition. They propoſed to furniſh four 
- thouſand men at arms, ten thouſand croſs- bow men, and thirty thouſand in- 
fantry, for the conqueſt of this kingdom, which was to be given to prince 
John; and this propoſal was qualified with ſome articles to which Philip 
gladly gave his aſſent. This project was defeated by the meafures that were 
taken in England to protect the ſea-coaſt, and the invaſion of France, on the 
. fide of Flanders, by Edward, againſt whom the French king was obliged to 
- employ his whole force and attention. Nevertheleſs, the Normans over-ran 
the iſland of Jerſey, and even inſulted the coaſt of England, on which they 
ſurprized and burned the towns of Plymouth and Southampton: bur theſe 
depredations were retorted by Robert lord Morley, who, with the fleet under. 
his command, deſtroyed: a great number of- ſhips. in different parts of Nor- . Tilla: 
mandy, and reduced T report to aſhes. | | Knygkon.. | 
$ XXXI. Edward, in this firſt campaign, acquired no ſolid advantage to 
counterbalance the prodigious expence of his armament and alliance, and 
tound himſelf reduced to great difficulties at his return to Bruſſels. He had 
granted ſuch aſſignments upon his revenues that he could expect no remit- 
' tances from England; and he had borrowed three hundred: thouſand pounds 
 tterling in Flanders and Brabant, from perſons whom he was bound in hanour 
Fry | rQ; 
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to ſatisfy, before he could return to his own country. His abſence had pro- 
duced manifold diforders in England, chiefly ariſing from bands of tree- 
booters, formed in different parts of the kingdom, who ravaged the country, 
and ſet juſtice at defiance z and the Bruſſian Scots took this opportunity to re- 
trieve what they had loſt, and even to make incurfions on the Engliſh Marches. 
In the courſe of the preceding year, Sir Andrew Murray, the guardian of 
Scotland, had reduced all the places of any ſtrength on the north ſide of the 
river Tay; and defeated a body of four thouſand Engliſh, commanded by 


the lord Henry Montfort, who loſt his life in the engagement. The earl of 


Fordun. 
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Dunbar having renounced the allegiance he had ſworn to Edward, after the 


battle of Hallidowne-hill, and taken the field with Murray, while his caſtle was 


beſieged by ſea and land, by the lord Henry Plantagenet, the earls of Saliſ 
bury, Angus, and Arundel, and gallantly defended by the counteſs, who re- 
ceiving a ſupply of men and proviſions, under the conduct of Sir William 
Ramſay, made a furious ſally, and ruined all the works of the beſiegers. 
The arrival of this reinforcement, together with the news of Montfort's defeat, 


induced the Engliſh noblemen to raiſe the fiege, that they might advance to 


the relief of their countrymen. , For this purpoſe, they ſent two large detach- 
ments from the main army, by different routes, under the command of Wil- 


liam Talbot, and lord Richard Montague, who joining at Panmuir, in Angus, 


were defeated, and Talbot was taken priſoner. The caſtles of Edinburgh, 
Stirling, and Coupar, were now the only places of conſequence remaining in 
the hands of Baliol. Sir William Douglas had made an unſucceſsful attempt 
upon the firſt of theſe; and about this time the Bruſſians ſuſtained an irre- 


parable loſs in the death of their guardian, in which office he was ſucceeded by 


Robert Stewart, who was connected with David by the ties of conſanguinity. 
He inveſted and took the town of Perth, which was well fortified, and ſupplied 


with a 2 garriſon; and the caſtle of Coupar was ſurrendered to him by 
William Bullock, treaſurer to Edward Baliol, who ſeems to have betrayed his 


truſt, and revolted to the Bruſſian intereſt. 

$ XXXIV. The party of Baliol being now totally ſubdued in Scotland, 
and all the conqueſts of Edward in that country loſt in his abſence, the Bruſ- 
ſians ventured to retaliate the miſeries they had undergone, by depredations upon 
his ſubjects, and ravaged the northern counties of England. In order to repel 
theſe incurſions, the parliament, which met in October, appointed commiſſion - 
ers of array to levy forces; and the clergy, in the convocation of York, were 


enjoined to grant an aid for the defence of the Marches. The king had ſent 


over agents to explain the nature of his neceſſities to this parliament, and de- 
mand a conſiderable ſubſidy ; in conſideration of which, the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury was impowered to grant ſuch conceſſions as they could in reaſon 
deſire. Theearls and barons taking the affair into deliberation, agreed to give 
the tythe of their flocks and corn for one year ; but the knights of the ſhire 
alledged that they could not agree to this ſubſidy, until they ſhould have con- 
ſulted their conſtituents ; and deſired they might be indulged with time for that 


purpoſe. The diſcuſſion of this affair was accordingly poſtponed to a new 


parliament, to meet at Weſtminſter in January; and at their deſire, a clauſe 
was inſerted in the writ of ſummons, providing that none but knights ſhould 


be returned as repreſentatives of counties. The king was very much chagrined 


at this delay of the ſupply : his allies were grown clamorous for money l 
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and the duke of Brabant would not conſent to his going over to England, 
until he had given ſecurity for his returning within a week after Midſummer. 
He preſented that nobleman with a grant of fifteen hundred pounds a year; 
and promiſed to gratify the marquis of Juliers with an earldom in England. 
He made another fruitleſs attempt to gain over the count of Flanders to his 
intereſt, by promiſing to aſſiſt him in the recovery of Artois, to which he had 
ſome pretenſions, and propoſing a match between his eldeſt fon and Edward's 
daughter Iſabel. Though he could not detach the count from Philip, he con- 
tracted a cloſer connection with the Flemings, by engaging to aſſiſt them in 
the recovery of Lille, Douay, and Bethune, which they had been forced to 
give up to Philip as pledges of their fidelity; and ſeeing no hope of an ac- 
commodation, quartered the arms of France with thoſe of England. The in- 
ſcription on the great ſeal was altered from Duke of Aquitain to King of 
France; and, inſtead of the former motto, he aſſumed that of Dieu et mon 
Droit, alluding to the deſign of ſupporting his pretenſions to the crown of 
that kingdom. | 

$XXXV. The treaty between Edward and the Flemings being ratified at 
Ghent, they did homage, and took the oath of allegiance to him, as the lord 
paramount of their country; and then he publiſhed a manifeſto, aſſerting his 
right to the crown of France, and juſtifying the ſteps he had taken in ſupport 


campaign ſhould be opened with the ſiege of Tournay : then embarking for 
England, he landed at Harwich in February; and that ſame day iſſued out writs 
for convoking a parliament at Weſtminſter, on the twenty-ninth day of March. 
In the preceding ſeſſion, which was held in January, proviſion had been 
made for fortifying Southampton, and the iſle of Wight, equipping a fleet of 
one hundred and fifty fail, to guard the channel, ſending ſupplies to the caſtles 
of Edinburgh and Stirling, and raiſing a number of men at arms, light horſe, 
and archers, for the defence of the Marches. Some offers had been made of 
a ſupply for his majeſty's occaſions, but as he himſelf arrived in the mean time, 
the conſideration of that affair was poſtponed to this new parliament, from 
which he received a very extraordinary aid, conſiſting of the ninth ſheaf of 
corn, the ninth fleece and lamb for two years, to be levied on the prelates, 
earls, barons, and all the freeholders and tenants of the kingdom : the 
citizens and burgeſſes paid a ninth of their goods and merchandize; but ſuch 
tradeſmen and inhabitants as lived in waſtes and foreſts were taxed only at a 
fifteenth of their moveables. In conſideration of theſe ſupplies, the king 
conſented to the remiſſion of old debts and treſpaſſes of the foreſt, contracted 
and committed before his coronation : the two charters, with the privileges 
and franchiſes of boroughs, were confirmed ; an uniformity of weights and 
meaſures was eſtabliſhed through the whole kingdom; and many wheleſome 
regulations were made for redreſling the grievances of the ſubject, in the op- 
preſſion practiſed by goalers, the delay of law-ſuits, and the frauds of ſheritfs, 
in farming hundreds at higher rates than were paid to the crown. It was decreed 
that all pardons for murders or felonies, contrary to the tenour of the corona- 
tion oath, ſhould be deemed null; and the king waved his right of purveyance, 
in the contracts to be made with merchants, for ſupplying his forces or garriſons 
with proviſion. The parliament likewiſe enacted a ſtatute, declaring chat tho' 
Edward aſſumed the title of king of France, the realm of England owed no 
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ſubjection to him in that capacity; nor was in any ways dependent upon that 
kingdom. Over and above this great ſubſidy, the lords and commons granted 
a duty of forty ſhillings on a fack of wool, and as much on every laſt of 
leather, for two years; on condition, however, that after the expiration of that 
term, no more than the old cuſtom ſhould be charged on thoſe commodities. 
It was allo provided, that none of theſe aids ſhould be drawn into a precedent 
and they, together with ſome branches of the ordinary revenue, were appropri- 
ated to the payment of the king's debts, and the charges of the war with 
France and Scotland. Oe, 

$FXXXVI. During theſe tranſactions, hoſtilities were recommenced on the 
frontiers of France and Flanders, in ſkirmiſhes that were fought with various 
ſucceſs. Among theſe the French gained a conſiderable advantage over the 
Engliſh, in an action near Lille, where the earl of Saliſbury, and Robert Ut- 
ford, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Suffolk, were taken prifoners. Edward having 
obtained all he could expect from a complying parliament, and created the 
marquis of Juliers earl of Cambridge, iſſued writs for calling a new aſſembly, 
to be held in July, under the auſpices of his ſon prince Edward, duke of 
Cornwal ; and in the mean time reſolved to return to the continent. He was 
informed by the duke of Gueldres, that Philip of Valois had marched at the 
head of a vaſt army to the frontiers of the Low Countries, and equipped a 
fleet of four hundred fail, manned by Normans, Picards, and Genoeſe, under 
the command of three admirals, to intercept the king of England in his re- 
turn to Flanders. Notwithſtanding this intelligence, Edward reſolved to croſs 
the ſea at the time he had fixed for his departure, which was the thirteenth 
day of June, and payed ſo little regard to the remonſtrances of his chancellor 
the biſhop of Chicheſter, who be de. to divert him from his purpoſe, 
that this prelate reſigned the feals, and withdrew from court. The king, 
ftartled at his reſignation, conſulted with lord Morley and Crab, his two 
chief admirals; and they confirming the ſuggeftions of the archbiſhop, he 
ordered the naval force of his Den Ah to be aſſembled, ro the number of 
two hundred and ſixty fail, for his convoy, and ſending for the archbiſhop, 
re-delivered the ſeals into his hand. He ordered this fleet to be well manned 


with a ſtrong body of men at arms, and archers ; and having borrowed twenty 


thouſand marks of the city of London, for preſent uſe, ſet fail from Orewell, 
attended by the principal nobility of England. Next day, in making the 
land of Blanckenberg, he deſcried the . maſts and ſtreamers of the enemy's 
fleet lying in the harbour of Sluys, and ſet on ſhore fome knights to obſerve 
them more narrowly, and bring an account of their number : but they returned 
with their intelligence ſo late, that he could not begin the engagement that 


evening ; and was obliged to lie all night at anchor. In the morning of Mid- 


ſummer- day, he perceived the French fleet advanced about a mile without the 
harbour, already drawn up in three great diviſions. He forthwith made the 


like diſpoſition, ſtationing his largeſt ſhips in the firſt line, well ſupplied with. 


archers and men. at arms alternately. He ordered the ſecond diviſion to 


keep aloof, and prevent the firſt from being incloſed by the enemy, as well 


as to. aſſiſt it in any exigence; and the third was reſerved for the protection 
of the ladies, and tranſports loaded with baggage, and implements of war. 
Having thus formed his. order of battle, he hauled upon a wind, in order to. 


gain the weather-gage; and then bearing down upon the enemy, began 2. 
| _ deſperate: 
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deſperate engagement, which laſted from ten in the morning till ſeven at night. 
The ſhips immediately grappling each other, the troops on board fought hand 
to hand with incredible fury: the noblemen and knights exerted all their 
prowefs in ſignalizing themſelves under the eye of their ſovereign, who ani- 
mated them by his own example : the Engliſh archers, who excelled all the 
world in bowmanſhip, made a terrible ſlaughter among the French and Ge- 
noeſe; and the men at arms boarding their ſhips, attacked them with ſuch 
irreſiſtible valour, that they leaped into the ſea by hundreds, in order to 
avoid the horrors of the aſſault, The firſt line of the French being thus de- 
feated by main force, and the ſecond already diſordered, lord Morley arrived 
with the northern fleet, and ſome Flemiſh veſſels, and falling in among the 
ſhattered ſquadrons of the enemy, bore down all oppoſition. At length Ed- 
ward obtained a complete victory. Two of the French admirals were flain, 
with upwards of twenty thouſand men; and though ſixty ſail eſcaped under 
the third admiral, two hundred and thirty of their largeſt ſhips were taken. 
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The king was wounded lightly in the thigh, and his loſs amounted to about 


four thouſand men who fell in the battle : he paſſed that night on board, and 
next day landed with all his forces at Sluys; from whence he marched to 
Ghent, where he found his queen juſt delivered of a ſon, called John, after- 
wards duke of Lancaſter. 4 

$ XXXVII. This glorious victory not only animated the Engliſh to ſup- 
port their monarch to the utmoſt of their endeavours, but encouraged his al- 
ie 
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s on the continent to redouble their vigour, in executing the plans of the 


confederacy. Theſe Edward aſſembled in a general council at Vilvorden, 
where the countries of Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault, engaged in a cloſe 
union for their mutual defence, under the arbitration of Edward, whom they 
impowered to decide in all diſputes that might happen in the courſe of their at- 
ſociation. At the ſame time it was agreed, that two armies ſhould be formed 
without delay; one to be compoſed of Flemings, reinforced with a body of 
Engliſh archers ; and the other to conſiſt of Edward's own troops, with thoſe 
of the allies. The firſt, amounting to fifty thouſand men, was ſent under the 
conduct of Robert D*Artois, to inveſt St. Omer, the garriſon of which was 
commanded by Eudes IV. duke of Burgundy, and the count D*Armagnac z 
while the other, which was twice as numerous, was employed by the king in 
perſon in the ſiege of Tournay. Robert D*Artois ſat down before St. Omer 
on the twenty-lecond day of July; but his operations were ſoon at an end, 
by the cowardice of the Flemiſh troops, who being ſeized with a panic, fled 
in the utmoſt precipitation, even before any enemy appeared, Edward ad- 
vancing towards Tournay, ſent an herald to Philip de Valois, challenging 
him to decide their quarrel by ſingle combat, or by fighting at the head of 
one hundred men, to ſpare the effuſion of chriſtian blog or, ſhould he de- 
cline accepting this defiance, to appoint a day for a general engagement be- 
fore the walls of Tournay. Philip diſavowed this addreſs, becauſe it was not 
directed to the King of France; but ſignified that he would not ſtoop fo far 
beneath his own dignity, as to put himſelf on a footing with his vaſſal, whom 
he would chaſtiſe for his rebellion in a manner more ſuitable to the inſolence 
and perfidy of his conduct. 


$ X4XVIII. Tournay being ſupplied with a garriſon of fifteen thouſand 


choice troops, beſides an equal number of militia raiſed by the n 
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and commanded by two mareſchals of France; Edward found it impracti- 
cable to reduce it by force; and after having made ſeveral unſucceſsful aſſaults, 
converted the ſiege into a blockade, in hope of compelling them by famine to 
ſurrender. Philip had appointed the rendezvous of his forces at Arras, where 
he was joined by David de Brus king of Scotland, Philip king of Navarre, 
John king of Bohemia, the dukes of Brittany and Lorraine, the biſhops of 
Liege, Metz, and Verdun, the counts of Bar, Montbeliard, Genoa, and Sa- 
voy; and the ſuccours brought by theſe princes, when joined to the forces of 
France, formed an lining army, which was deemed ſufficient to raiſe the 
= | fiege of Tournay. With this view Philip marched from Arras, and encamped 
| | between the bridges of Creſſin and Bouvines, where he lay inactive for ſeveral 
| weeks; during which many feats of chivalry were performed by the individuals 
[| | 8 of each army. The town being at laſt reduced to extremity for want of pro- 
viſions, muſt have ſurrendered o Edward, or elſe Philip muſt have hazarded 

a battle for its relief, had not Jane, counteſs dowager of Hainault, ſiſter to 

Philip, and mother to Philippa queen of England, quitted the monaſtery to 

which ſhe had retired, and interpoſed her good offices towards an accommoda-- 

tion. Her endeavours were ſeconded by her fon-in-law the marquis of Juliers, 

John de Hainault, and the duke of Brabant ; and both parties agreed to a 

ceſſation of hoſtilities for three days, during which they propoſed to ſertle the 
conditions of a pacification. Commiſſioners were appointed, and the confe- 
rences opened in the church of Eſplechin, where, by dint of Jane's intreaties, 

they concluded a truce for the Low Countries and Guienne, to continue till 
Midſummer. It was ſtipulated that both ſides ſhould retain the places which 

they then poſſeſſed ; that the ſiege ſhould be raiſed; and the Scots, with ſome 

of the allies, have the benefit of the ceſſation, provided they ſhould think it 
worthy their acceptance. Edward, immediately after this impolitic truce, by 
which he gave up Tournay, and all the proſpects of a proſperous campaign, ap- 
pointed plenipotentiaries to treat with thoſe of France at Arras, concerning a 
folid pacification, which the pope ſtill continued to mediate with very little 

effect. The king of England was become ſo moderate that he now inſiſted 
upon nothing but the enjoyment and undiſputed ſovereignty of Guienne : but 
this the French abſolutely fefoled to grant, or even to treat upon the ſubject, 
until he ſhould renounce the title of king of France, which he had lately aſ- 
Froiſfart. ſumed; Theſe difficulties appearing inſurmountable, the conferences. were ſoon 
3 broke off, and all that the mediators could obtain was a prolongation of the 
Walſingham. truce for a year longer, and the exchange of ſome priſoners. 

| XXXIX. By this time Edward found cauſe to _— of having incon- 
ſiderately engaged in an expenſive war, from which he ſaw no proſpect of extri- 

cating himſelf with honour. He could not pretend to maintain it without 

allies; and they were ſo venal and rapacious, that he could neither depend 

upon their integrity, nor feed their avarice. He had as yet received no re- 
mittances from England; ſo that being unable to pay their ſabſidies, his re- 

putation began to fuffer, and their attachment to waver. They were afraid of 
incenſing France beyond a hope of reconciliation; and, in this e TR 

extorted Edward's aſſent to the truce which had lately been concluded. He 
had been obliged to. ſilence their clamorous demands with bonds at an exorbi- 
rant intereſt; and now leaving Henry of Lancaſter earl of Derby, in pawn for 

the payment, ſtole away privately to Zealand, where he embarked with his 

| queen 
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queen for England. After a very ſtormy paſſage of three days, he landed on 
the laſt day of November, about midnight, at the Tower of London, which 
he found utterly unguarded. Nicholas de la Beche, the conſtable, who was ab- 
ſent from his duty, and all his ſubalterns, were nne for their negli 
gence and relaxation of diſcipline. But the king's reſentment fell ſtill heavier 
on the officers of the revenue, to whom he imputed the diſhonour which he 
had ſuſtained on the continent. The biſhops of Chicheſter and Litchfield were 
deprived of their offices of chancellor and treaſurer ; Sir John St. Paul, keeper 
of the privy ſeal, the ſheriffs of counties, the collectors of taxes, and other 
public officers, were turned out of their employments ; and a commiſſion 
was iſſued for enquiring into their failures and miſdemeanours, for which they 
were puniſhed with great ſeverity. | . 
S XL. John Stratford archbiſhop of Canterbury, had been veſted with the 
charge of paying the king's debts to the towns and merchants of Brabant and 
Flanders: tho' the firſt year's ninth had been aſſigned for that purpoſe, the col- 
lectors neglected to remit the money; and their negligence was one cauſe of the 
king's diſgrace and diſappointment at Tournay. Edward ſent Nicholas de Can- 
taloup with a public notary to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, to warn that pre- 
late to take care of his bonds, and either diſcharge them immediately, or croſs 
the ſea to Flanders, and reſide in that country until the money ſhould be paid. 
In the mean time he deſired the metropolitan would come to court, and give an 
account of the proceedings of thoſe to whom he had entruſted the management af 
the revenue. Stratford excuſed himſelf from appearing at court, where he ſhould 
be expoſed to the malice of his enemies; and ſaid he would conſider of the other 
part of the king's propoſal. Far from complying with Edward's deſire, he ſum- 
moned the clergy and laity of Canterbury to the cathedral, where, in an elaborate 
harrangue, he extolled the conduct of Thomas Becket, blamed himſelf for having 
been too much engroſſed in ſecular affairs, declared his reſolution for ſupporting 
the rights of the church; and, as the impriſoned officers were generally clergy- 
men, denounced the ſentence of excommunication againſt all who ſhould ſeize the 
perſons, lands, or effects, of the clergy, invade the liberties of the church and 
Magna Charta, or inform, againſt a biſhop for treaſon, or any capital of- 
tence. He afterwards, in a letter to the king, communicated the cenſures he - 
had paſſed, complained of the impriſonment of the clergy, which had been 
owing to the ſuggeſtions of evil counſellors ; exhorted him to ſummon the pre- 
lates and peers of the land, in order to promote a proper enquiry concerning 
the embezzlement of the wool and money, which had been granted in the 
late parliament ; and offered to ſtand to the judgment of his peers, ſaving the 
rights of the, holy church, and the dignity of his own order. The = An. Ch. 13478 
having peruted this letter, ſent Ralph lord Stafford, ſteward; of his houſhold, 
to require the archbiſhop's attendance at court, about affairs of the greateſt im- 
portance to the king and kingdom. John pretended that he could not obey 
the king's order, with any regard to his own perſonal ſafety ; but this ob- 
jection being removed by the grant of a ſafe- conduct, he formed. other evaſive 
excuſes to colour his diſobedience. He profeſſed himſelf champion for the 
liberties of the clergy; ſent mandates to his ſuffragans to publiſh his cenſures, 
and inhibit. eccleſiaſtics from paying the ninth lately granted. in parliament, on 
pretence of their being liable to a tenth which they had. before voted in conva- 
cation. Ihe King, incenſed at his conduct, forbade the biſhops to publiſh the 


cenjures. 
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cenſures or the mandate; and wrote a letter to the prior and chapter of Can- 
terbury, giving a detail of the archbiſhop's miſdemeanours, and ordering them 
ro publiſh it in all proper places. About this ſame time fome merchants of 
Brabant, empowered by the duke, repaired to Canterbury, and being retuſed 
admittance to the archbiſhop, fixed a citarion on the public croſs, near the gate 
of the priory, requiring him in the duke's name to appear in his courts of 
juſtice, to anſwer for the debts in which he was bound, and remain in the 
Low Countries until they ſhould be diſcharged. Stratford made a public de- 
fence in the pulpit to the articles of his charge, contained in the king's letter, 
which he treated as a ſcandalous libel ; and publiſhed an apology for the vin- 
dication of his conduct, in which he expatiated upon the tervices he had 
done the ſtate, particularly in making two and thirty voyages to the conti- 
nent at his own expence. The king made a reply to this apology, which 
he accuſed as falſe and inſolent; and forbade him, and all other biſhops, to 
publiſh any ſpiritual cenſures prejudicial to the royal prerogative, as exerciſed, 
by his predeceſſors. An information was preferred againſt the archbiſhop in 
the court of exchequer, before which he was ſummoned to appear ; but he re- 
fuſed to plead to a charge of ſuch importance before any other juriſdiction 
than that of the lords ſpiritual and temporal aſſembled in parliament. 
$ XLI. When this aſſembly met in April at Weſtminſter, the metropolitan, 
ſecured by a ſafe- conduct, appeared with a pompous train of biſhops and 
clergy ; but was not permitted to take his ſeat until he ſhould have put in an 
anſwer to the articles exhibited againſt him in the exchequer. He received. 
a copy of this accuſation, of which he promiſed to conſider, and then inſiſted 
upon taking his ſeat as the firſt peer of the realm. Being again denied ad- 
mittance, he ſtood at the door graſping his croſs, and declaring his reſolu- 
tion to maintain the rights of the church; but all his efforts were ineffectual, 
even though he ſollicited ſome lords, as they came from the houſe, to uſe their 
good offices with the king in his behalf. Diſgraced as he was, he had a ſtrong 
party among the temporal peers, as well as the biſhops, who were 8 in- 
tereſted in s quarrel; and they reſolved to exert themſelves in his favour. 
When the king, in a full meeting of both houſes, deſired they would repreſent 
all manner of grievances, that the ſubjects might obtain redreſs, they conſulted 
together, and brought in a bill, couched in the form of a petition, importing 
that the peers of the land ſhould not be bound to anſwer for any offences 
charged upon them by the king, except in parliament : that this demand ap- 
pearing inconſiſtent with the intereſt of the government, which would not 
admit of waiting for the convocation of a parliament to puniſh every offen- 
der, they petitioned the king for leave to appoint a committee of twelve per- 
ſons to conſider in what cate peers ſhould be bound to anſwer in any other 
court than that of the parliament. After ſome debate it was agreed that peers 
ſhould be tried only by their peers in parliament; and that their temporalities, 
lands, tenements, and effects, ſhould not be ſeized, nor their perſons arreſted, 
for any thing relating to any office they ſnould enjoy under the crown; ſaving, 
however, the king's rights, and the ſuit of parties; and 3 that thoſe 
peers who were ſheriffs, or farmers of counties in fee, or had received any of 
the king's money and effects, ſhould accompt for it by themſelves, or their at- 
torneys, in the uſual places. This law immediately affected the caſe of the 


archbiſhop, who declared himſelf ready to anſwer the articles in full parliament. 
T 5 | Having 
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Having made his ſubmiſſion to the king, in the Painted-Chamber, he was very 
graciouſly received, admitted to his ſeat, and affured of being heard as ſoon 
as the affairs of ſtate ſhould be regulated. The biſhops of Durham and Sa- 
rum, the earls of Northampton, Arundel, Warwick, and Saliſbury, were ap- 
pointed to receive and deliberate upon his anſwers, which ſhould be referred to 
the next parliament ; but by that time he found means to recover the — 
favour, and the proceſs againſt him was annulled. Before this ſeſſion broke Rymer. 
up, the prelates and nobility inſiſted upon Edward's confirming the two char- angl. Sacr. 
ters, and redreſſing the grievances of the nation. They propoſed that the * 
king ſhould, on the third day of every ſeſſion, reſume all poſts and places into 
his own hands, that the officers might be put to anſwer all the charges that 
ſhould be brought againſt them in parliament ; that all the great officers of 
the crown, and the judges, ſhould be ſworn to maintain the two charters, and 
all the privileges of the nobility, clergy, towns, and corporations. But theſe 
two points were over-ruled, as being deemed ſufficiently ſecured by the Taws 
already in force. They demanded, however, in a more peremptory manner, 
that the clergy ſhould be exempted from the attachment of their perſons and 
effects, as well as from fines impoſed by lay judges without the concurrence of 
their ordinary ; that the king's officers ſhould not enter their houſes, granges, 
or churches ; and that the civil judges ſhould not take cognizance of uſurers, 
commutation-money, teſtamentary and matrimonial accompts, which they al- 
ledged were matters belonging to the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. © Theſe, and 
other articles, were drawn up in the form of a ſtatute, and confirmed b 
the great ſeal; though much againſt the inclination of Edward, whoſe neceſ- 
fities obliged him to comply with their demands, -as they refuſed to deliberate 
upon ſubſidies until this affair was diſcufſed. The chancellor, treaſurer, and 
ſeveral judges, proteſted againſt the paſſing of this act; and the king declared 
he would revoke, with the firſt opportunity, every grant or conceſſion that 
ſhould be extorted from him in ſuch a manner. He accordingly, in a great 
council held about Michaelmas, annulled this ſtatute, as far as he had power 
ſo to do, and inhibited the archbiſnop of Canterbury from taking any ſtep 
in the enſuing provincial ſynod, towards the confirmation of that pretended 
ſtatute, or the prejudice of his royal dignity and prerogative. Ibid. 
XLII. Whatever reluctance Edward might have had to a compliance 
with a demand of this nature, he ſaw it was the only expedient by which his 
neceſſities could be relieved; and in that light it was very convenient and ef- 
fectual; for this ſtatute was no ſooner confirmed, than the parliament indulged 
him with a ſubſidy of twenty thouſand ſacks of wool, to be tranſported to Flan- 
ders, before Michaelmas ; and all other perſons were prohibited from ſending 
over any quantity of the ſame merchandize till after that period, on pain of 
forteiting thrice the value, together with life and member. This aid, how- 
ever, did not arrive in time to repair the damage which his credit had ſuffered 
in the —— campaign. The emperor Lewis, diſappointed in his expecta- 
tion of Engliſh money, and influenced by French gold, as well as by the in- 
ſtances of his wife, who was niece to Philip de Valois, deprived Edward of 
the vicariat of the empire, and eſpouſed the intereſt of kis enemy. The 
archbiſhops of Mentz and Cologne, with other princes of the empire, en 
gaged in the ſervice of France; the pope effected an accommodation between 
the count of Hainault and the biſhop of Cambray; and the French garriſon, 


evacuating 
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evacuating, this' place, the dukes of Brabant and Gueldres, the marquis of 


Juhers, and others of Edward's allies, had no longer any pretence for com- 


mitting hoſtilities againſt Philip; nor would they proceed in their operations 

againſt France, without conſtant ſupplies of money, which far tranſcended the 

merit of their ſervice. While Edward found himſelf thus abandoned by all 

his allies cn the continent, and utterly diſabled from carrying on the war in 

Flanders, he was, by an unexpected event, furniſhed with an opportunity of 
Rainald. attacking Philip, in the very heart of his dominions, with leſs expence, and a 
Rymer. greater probability of ſucceſs. | 


$ XLLIIE. John III. duke of Brittany dying without iſſue, left his dominions | 


to his niece Jane, married to- Charles de Blois, nephew to the king of France : 
but John de Montford claiming the dutchy as his brother, was received as the 
ſucceſſor by the people of Nantes, where he ſummoned an aſſembly of the 
ſtates, that his title might be recognized. The majority of the nobles having 
already taken the oath to Charles de Blois, whom they conſidered as the true 
heir, in right of his wife, and as a prince who would be ſupported by the 
whole power of France, the aſſembly was very thin, and indeed no perſon of 
conſequence attended, except Henry de Leon, a nobleman of great valour, 
experience, and intereſt. John, however, with his brother's money, which 
he ſeized, began to levy troops, and aſſembled an army, with which he re- 
duced a great number of towns and caſtles that adhered to his rival; but, as 
he expected a vigorous oppoſition from France, he reſolved to ſtrengthen his 
cauſe with ſome powerful alliance. With this view he had recourſe to Edward 
king of England, who being now diſengaged from his German allies, em- 
braced his propoſals without heſitation. John came over to the Engliſh court, 
where, by the interpoſition of his kinſman Robert: D*Artois, the treaty 
was ſoon concluded, and he returned to Nantes, where he received a citation 


to attend the court of peers in France, in order to prove his title to the dutchy 


D'Argentrs of Bretagne. Conſidering the ſteps he had taken, and the little reaſon he had 
Hiſt. de Bre- to expect impartiality from Philip, who was uncle to his competitor, ſound 
as policy, and the dictates of ſelf-preſervation, ought to have prevented him from 

' obeying the ſummons; in conſequence of which, however, he went to Paris 


at the appointed time, with four hundred gentlemen in his retinue. At his 


firſt audience, Philip told him he had no right to the dutchy ; and even charged 
him with having entered into alliances with the enemies of France : but he 
excuſed his voyage to England, on pretence of ſolliciting for the earldom of 
Richmond, which his brother had enjoyed; and with reſpect to the dutchy, 
he expreſſed his readineſs to ſtand trial, and abide by the deciſion of his 
judges. The king promiſed that his title ſhould be examined within a fort- 
night; and in the mean time ordered him to keep within the walls of Paris. 
John perceiving from this premature declaration, how little he had to expect 
from the juſtice of Philip ; and apprehending that monarch's deſign was to 
arreſt his perſon, until he ſhould have delivered up all the towns and fortreſſes 
he poſſeſſed in Brittany, was now convinced of the erroneous ſtep he had taken, 
and ſaw no other way of extricating himſelf than that of a private and preci- 
pitate retreat. Having taken his reſolution on this ſubject, he amuſed Philip 
with a petition to be admitted to pay homage, and directed his agents to re- 
double their ſollicitations. Mean while, he diſguiſed himſelf in the dreſs of a 


burgher, and with four attendants quitted Paris early in the morning. —_ 
| re 
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reſt of his retinue and domeſtics remained at his lodgings, and provided for 


his table as uſual, giving out that he himſelf was confined in his chamber by 


an indiſpoſition. In this manner was his departure concealed for four days, 
during which he arrived in his own territories ; but, Philip was no ſooner ap- 
priſed of his retreat, than he gave way to the firſt tranſports of his indigna- 
tion ; ordered the parliament of Paris to adjudge Brittany to Charles de Blois, 
without waiting to proceed in the uſual forms; and immediately confiſcated 
the county of Montfort. That the fugitive might feel his reſentment till 
more ſenſibly, he ſupplied Charles with a numerous army, which rendezvouſed 


at Angers, under the command of his eldeſt ſon John duke of Normandy, at- Rymer. 
tended by ſeveral princes of the blood and the flower of the French nobility. Froiſſart. 


The firſt attempt was on Chantoceaux, which ſuſtained ſeveral aſſaults before it 
ſurrendered ; then they inveſted Nantes, the reduction of which they owed to 
the treachery of the citizens. Henry de Leon the governor having made a 
fally, in which two hundred of the inhabitants were taken priſoners, John de 

Montfort reprimanded him for the raſhneſs of his conduct in ſuch a manner 
that he could not digeſt the affront, and is ſaid to have betrayed his maſter. 
The gates of the place were next morning opened to the French, who took 

oſſeſſion of the city without reſiſtance ; and ſeizing John in the caſtle, ſent 
Fim directly to Paris, where he continued ſeveral years in priſon. 

S XLIV. This diſaſter would have effectually cruſhed his party, had not 
his intereſt been maintained by the extraordinary talents of his wife Jane of 
Flanders, a lady of a maſculine genius, who fought like a warrior in the field, 
and ſpoke like a politician in the council. She happened to be at Rennes 
when her huſband was taken priſoner; but his misfortune did not drive her to 
deſpair. She forthwith aſſembled the citizens, and holding in her arms her in- 
fant ſon, recommended him to their protection, as the laſt male heir of the 
race of their dukes, in ſuch a pathetic manner that they reſolved to ſpend their 
ves and fortunes in his ſervice: then ſhe ſecured the fidelity of the troops by 
dint of largeſſes; and appointing William Cadoudal governor of the city, 
conveyed her ſon to Hennebon, a conſiderable port in Brittany, to wait 'for 
ſuccours from England, in purſuance of the treaty concluded between Edward 
and her huſband. A body of troops had been actually aſſembled for this ſer- 
vice, under Robert D*Artois, Walter de Manny, and the lords Morley, Ferrers, 
Tibetot, and Bardolph, and a fleet provided for their tranſportation ; but, be- 
fore the time fixed for their departure from Portſmouth, Edward's preſence 
was required in the north to watch the turn of affairs in Scotland, | | 

$ XLV. While he was engaged at the ſiege of Tournay, in the courſe of 
the Ig year, William Jord Douglas had taken the caſtle of Edinburgh 
by ſurprize ; and the Scots being comprehended in the truce concluded with 
Philip, no hoſtilities were committed in that country till Midſummer, when 
the term of the ceſſation expired. Then they inveſted the caſtle of Stirling, 
and carried on their attacks with ſuch vigour that the garriſon was obliged to 


41 
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prevent this diſaſter,” he determined to revenge it with the defolation of all 
Scotland. For this purpofe he iſſued orders for aſſembling an army ofs fifty 
thouſand men at Newcaſtle by the twenty - fourth day of January; and equip- 
ped a powerful fleet to attend the motions of his land- forces and ſupply them 

Vor. II. Hy "WM with 
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with proviſion in the barren country through which he meaned to penetrate. 
The lord Robert Steward guardian of Scotland, Douglas, and other noblemen 
of that realm, alarmed at the proſpect of ſuch a mighty armament, reſolved 
if poſſible to avoid the ſtorm which impended over their country, and fent am- 
baſſadors to Edward to ſollicit a truce for ſix months, on condition of ſub- 
mitting to his government, provided David. de Brus ſhould not before the firſt 7 
day of May return from France with ſuccours, and aſſemble a force able to = 
meet the Engliſh in fair battle. Perhaps the king of England would have lent = 

a deaf ear to this propoſal, had not his fleet, on which he in a great meaſure 
depended, been diſperſed, ſhattered, and rendered unſerviceable by a tempeſt 
but this being the caſe, he conſented to the truce, upon. receiving ſecurity for 
the performance of articles, and returned in the beginning of February to 
London. This ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities however was of ſhort duration; for 
David returning to Scotland, the truce. was terminated of courſe. Sir Alexan- 
der Ramſay took the caſtle of Roxburgh by ſcalade, and was appointed go- 
vernor of that fortreſs; but was afterwards ſtarved to death by William 
Buchanan. Douglas, whoſe jealouſy could not bear a rival in reputation. William Bul- 
lock was ſlain about the ſame time by David Barclay ; and other deſperate 
feuds breaking out between powerful noblemen, inyolyed the whole kingdom 
in carnage and confuſion, This was no time to maintain a war againſt ſuch a 
powerful neighbour as England; and David Brus, being ſollicitous to heal 
theſe fatal diviſions, endeavoured to procure a reſpite from hoſtilities. Ed- 
ward, being intent upon the affairs of Brittany, was not averſe to a treaty, 
which was accordingly brought upon the carpet; and though a ſolid peace 
could not be elfcctec a truce was concluded, with the conſent of France, for 
Rymer. two years, and afterwards renewed for two years longer i 5 
tn S XLVLI. During theſe tranſactions, Jane of Brittany ſent Amaury de 
Cliſſon to forward the ſuccours from England; and that officer brought over 
her young ſon to be educated in the court of London, as a place of ſafety: at 
the ſame time ſhe propoſed a match between him and one of the king's nun. 
ters, which afterwards took effect; and offered to put Breſt and ſome other for- 
treſſes into his hands, as ſecurity for his being reimburſed whatever he, ſnould 
expend in her aſſiſtance. Edward, being very well ſatisfied with her propo- 
ſals, iſſued orders for aſſembling one hundred ſhips at Harwich, to tranſport 
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Sir Walter de Manny with three thouſand archers and a good number o 

other troops to Brittany; another fleet was ordered to rendezvous at 
Portſmouth, for the conveyance of a ſtronger reinforcement, under the com- 
mand of William de Bohun earl of Northampton, whom the king appointed 
his lieutenant in the realm of France and dutchy of Brittany; and he was ac- 
companied by Robert D' Artois and a. great number of 1 cyan noblemen, 
Mean while Charles de Blois, attended by the dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, 
the counts of Alengon, Eu, and Guiſnes, Lewis D* Eſpagne of the houſe of 
La Cerda, and many other French noblemen, had taken the field with a for- 
midable army, reduced Rennes: and inveſted Hennebon, which was defended: 
by the counteſs in perſon. This heroine repulſed the beſiegers in all their 
aſſaultg with amazing valour. Obſerving one day that their whole army had 


quitted the camp to join in a general ſtorm, ſhe ſallied out by a poſtern, at the 


head of three hundred horſe, ſet fire to their tents and baggage, put their ar 
| lers 
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lers and ſervants to the ſword, and occaſioned ſuch an alarm, that the French 
deſiſted from the aſſault, in order to cut off her communication with the town. 
Thus intercepted ſhe retired to Auray, where ſhe continued five or fix days 
then returning. at the head of five hundred horſe, fought her way through 


one quarter of the French camp, and entered Hennebon in triumph, T e 


enemy, enraged at ſeeing themſelves thus baffled by a female, gave a general 


aſſault, which laſted from morning till three in the afternoon, when they were 


repulſed with great ſlaughter; then judging it impracticable to take the town 


without the military engines which they had left at Rennes, Charles de Blois 


left Lewis D' Eſpagne with part of the army to wait the arrival of thoſe im- 


plements, while he marched off with the reft to beſiege Auray. Lewis, being 
furgiſhed with thoſe machines, plied them ſo vigorouſly, that great breaches | 
were made in the ramparts, a number of the defendants was killed by the 


ſtones and miſſiles, which they threw without intermiſſion z and in a word, 
the place was reduced to extremity, when the Engliſh fleet, after having been 
detained two whole months by contrary winds, arrived in the harbour. Wal- 
ter de Manny and Amaury de Cliſſon, being landed with the forces, made a 
fally, in which they deſtroyed all the works and engines of the beſiegers; and 


Lewis D' Eſpagne deſpairing of ſucceſs, abandoned the enterprize, and joined projqure. 


Charles de Blois before Auray. D' Agentrẽ. 


$ XL'VH, He was immediately detached to beſiege Guingam and Guerrande, 
which he reduced; then putting fix thouſand of his men on board of a fleet, he 
landed near * and ravaged the country without oppoſition. Manny 
and Cliſſon ſailing thither, with a choice body of archers, ſurprized and took 
their ſhipping; and —_ their troops on ſhore, attacked the enemy with ſuch 
fury, while they were diſperſed in pillaging, that ſcarce three hundred of the 
whole number eſcaped with Lewis. Mean while Charles, having taken 
Auray, marched to Vannes, which he ſoon reduced; and fluſhed with his ſuc- 
ceſs reſumed the ſiege of Hennebon, but miſcarried as before. The ſuccours 
from England being too inconſiderable to enable the counteſs to take the field, 
he croſſed the ſea to England, in order to haſten the other reinforcement , 

and in her return with Robert D' Artois, encountered the French fleet near 
Guernſey, commanded by Lewis D* Eſpagne. The engagement laſted with 
great obſtinacy till night, when they were parted by a furious ſtorm, which 
however did not prevent the Engliſh from arriving next day at Hennebon. 
Jane and Robert, equally brave and enterprizing, advanced with their troops 
to Vannes, in hope of taking it by aſſault, which continued a whole day with 
great fury, and at laſt they were repulſed ; but returning unexpectedly to the 
charge that ſame night, they took it by ſcalade, and Robert D' Artois was 


appointed governor. It did not continue long in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh ; Rymer. 


the greateſt part of the troops marching under the earl of Saliſbury to beliege 
Rennes, Charles de Blois ſat down before Vannes, and recovered it, notwith- 
ſtanding the glorious defence that was made by Robert D' Artois, who effected 
a retreat to Hennebon, from whence he was carried to London for the cure of 
his wounds, which however proved mortal. 

 $ XL.VIII. Edward ſet fail from Sandwich on the fifth day of October; and 
landing in Bretagne, declared he did not come as an enemy to France, but 
merely as an ally of the count de Monttort, In four days after his arrival he 
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inveſted Vannes; but the place being well fortified, and provided: with a-nume- 


rous garriſon, his aſſaults were not attended with ſucceſs. He therefore changed 


the ſiege into a kind of blockade. Leaving part of his troops for that ſer- 
vice, he marched towards Rennes, and took Maleſtroit and Ploermel in his way; 
then advancing to Nantes, in hope of drawing Charles de Blois to an engage- 
ment, before he was reinforced by the ſuccours he expected from France,. he 
arranged his army in order of battle before the town, and ſet fire to the ſu- 
burbs. Charles, though extremely provoked at. this inſult, would not hazard 
a battle, becauſe he expected every day to be joined by the duke of Normandy, 
who was at this juncture employed in aſſembling an army at Angers. The 
king of England, leaving a few troops to maintain the appearance of a ſiege, 
returned towards Vannes, which was very hard preſſed by the Engliſh, when 
the duke of Normandy advanced at the head of forty thouſand men to the re- 
lief of Nantes. Edward immediately recalled his troops. to: ſtrengthen his 
own army, which did not amount to twenty thouſand men at arms, in- 
fantry, and archers ;, and when the duke advanced to Vannes, he found the 
Engliſh monarch ſtrongly intrenched. The French. followed his example; 
and, both armies lay facing one another during the beſt part of the winter, in 
the courſe of which they ſuffered greatly from the ſeverity of the weather, 
though the Engliſh were obliged to endure an additional hardſhip in the want 
of proviſion; 4 their communication by ſea was greatly interrupted. by the 
activity of Lewis D' Eſpagne, who hovered on the coaſt with a fleet of thirty 
ſhips and one hundred gallies. Yet Edward, as he daily expected relief from 
this and other difficulties, by the arrival of a fleet and forces from England, 
would not abandon the ſiege, in which his reputation was concerned. While 
the Engliſh and French armies continued in this ſituation, two cardinals ar- 
rived.at Maleſtroit as embaſſadors from Clement VI. who had been juſt elevated 
to the papacy, and expreſſed an earneſt deſire of mediating a peace between 
the kings 1 2 France and England. By this time both ſides were pretty well 
diſpoſed to an accommodation ; for the French general dreaded the arrival. 
of ſuccours from England, and Edward was very much hampered and diſ- 
couraged. by their delay, At. the inſtances of the two cardinals, they con- 
ſented to treat on the ſubject of a pacification; and at length agreed thats 
the difference ſhould be referred to a fair diſcuſſion, in preſence of the pope, 
who ſhould arbitrate as a private perſon and common friend, in a treaty to be. 
commenced at Midſummer, ſo as that the articles might be finally adjuſted 
before Chriſtmas. In the mean time a truce was concluded for three years, on 
condition that Vannes ſhould be ſequeſtred till the expiration of that truce in 
the hands of the cardinals, who might then diſpoſe of it according. to their, 
good pleaſure : That the Flemings ſhould. be abſolved from the late pope's 
cenſures : That. all other places ſhould remain in the hands of the preſent 
poſſeſſors; and the priſoners on both ſides be releaſed, on payment of ranſom :: 
That the allies of the contracting princes ſhould be comprehended in this 
agreement; and that both ſhould exert their utmoſt endeavours to prevent 
hoſtilities in Guienne, France, and Brittany. 


An. Ch. 1343. & XLIX. Theſe articles being ratified and confirmed by the: oaths of: ſeveral 


noblemen of each ſide, Edward ſet ſail for England; and, after having been 
tempeſt-toſſed for ſeveral weeks, during which he was often in danger. of ſhip. 
wreck, landed on the ſecond day of March at Weymouth, from whence he: 
procee 
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proceeded directly to London. Six days before his arrival, a parliament had 
been aſſembled at Weſtminſter, to deliberate upon the truce and the propoſed 
treaty, as well as to take cognizance of the ſtate: of the government, and = 
vide for the peace and ſafety of the nation. Theſe points were debated by 
the biſhops, prelates, and barons, in the White-Chamber; while the knights 
of the ſhires and the commons took them under conſideration in the Painted- 
Chamber of the palace : and this is the firſt time that we find a clear diſtinc- 
tion between the two houſes, as it is at preſent maintained. Having maturely 
conſidered the ſubject before them, they concurred in approving the truce as 
honourable and advantageous, and recommended the treaty of peace as a de- 
ſirable object, if it could be procured on equitable terms; otherwiſe they pro- 
miſed to maintain his quarrel to the utmoſt of their power. When the king 
- defired to know if they had ſuſtained any grievances in his abſence, they com- 
plained of ſome hardſhips, and demanded that a commiſſion ſhould be given 
to juſtices, choſen in parliament, to maintain the peace. in the ſeveral counties, 
and hear and determine cauſes of felony, conſpiracy, champerty, breaches of 
the peace, unlicenſed amortiſement of lands, fuſion of gold coin by gold 
ſmiths, exportation of good and importation of bad money by merchants, 
proviſions and uſurpations of the court of Rome. Fhis commiſſion was ac- 
cordingly iſſued; but it proved ſo diſagreeable to the ſubjects in general, that 
it was vacated in the next ſeſſion. The inconveniencies of adulterated coin 
were remedied by prohibiting the importation of bad money under ſevere pe- 
nalties, and a new coinage of ſilver ſterlings and gold florins, of the ſame - 
value with thoſe of Flanders, that they might val in both countries, with 
the conſent of the Flemings, - which he ſent commiſſioners to obtain: at the 
ſame time he wrote to the pope and cardinals, deſiring they would put a ſtop 
to the proviſions and other ufurpations, by which they diſtreſſed the people, Rot. Part. 
and impoveriſhed the kingdom. Rymer. 
SL. The commencement of the treaty to be held in preſence of the pope, 
was er to Lent, on account of ſome infractions of the truce by the 
partiſans of France in Bretagne, for which Philip delayed giving proper ſatiſ- 
faction: and when it was brought upon the carpet, the conferences proved 
ineffectual; for the Engliſh commiſſioners inſiſted upon their beginning with 
the diſcuſſion of their maſter's right to the crown of France; and Philip de- 
clared that the king of England ſhould never enjoy one foot of land in France; 
except that which he might hold in vaſſalage. The pope endeavoured to pre- 
vail upon both ſides to relax a little in their pretenſions; but they were equally | 
inflexible, and the negotiation proved abortive. By this time the quarrel was An. Ch. 1344s 
intlamed with perſonal rancour, and all thoughts of terminating the war in an | 
amicable manner, had vaniſhed. Immediately after the truce, Philip had 
ſeized as many of the partiſans of John de Montfort as fell into the hands of 
his officers, pretending they were not included in the agreement; ſome of 
theſe were put to death, and the reſt confined in loathſomè priſons. He laid 
the blame of theſe outrages on Charles de Blois, who pretended to juſtify his 
conduct by alledging that he was not mentioned by name; and therefore not 
included in the treaty. It was ſtipulated, that John de Montfort ſhould be 
kt at liberty on his giving ſecurity that he would do nothing againſt the pre- 
tenſions of Charles de Blois, during the continuance of the truce ; and his 
| nephew; 
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nephew John, eldeſt ſon of Bouchard count of Vendome, engaged for the 
performance of this article. Nevertheleſs, he was ſtill detained in priſon; and 


Philip, in anſwer to the pope's expoſtulation, affirmed that he was not now 


a priſoner for any public reaſon that concerned the king of England, but for 


ſome particular cauſes of another nature. The true reaſon of this treatment 
was the ambition of Philip, who refuſed to releaſe him, unleſs he would give 


up Breſt and Hennebon, and renounce; all claim to the dutchy of Bretagne: 


but nothing fixed ſuch an indelible ſtain on the character of the French king, 


as his behaviour to Oliver de Cliſſon, who had ſerved him and Charles de 


Blois with uncommon fidelity. He had been taken priſoner in the courſe of 
the war, and exchanged by Edward for the lord Stafford, at the ſollicitation 
of his brother Amaury, who happened to be in the ſervice of the counteſs of 


Brittany. The preference given on this occaſion by the king of England to 


Oliver over John de Leon, who was alſo his priſoner, and the circumſtance 
of his brother's being attached to John de Montfort, excited the jealouſy of 
Philip, who was naturally cruel and ſuſpicious : he imagined that Oliver had 
entered into ſome engagements with Edward; and ordered him to be appre- 
hended on this ſuſpicion, Immediately after his arreft, this unfortunate 
nobleman was, without any form of trial, beheaded at Paris; his body hung 
on a gibbet, his head expoſed at Nantz, and his eſtate confiſcated. 

$ LI. This act of tyranny was ſo highly reſented in Bretagne, that the baron 
de Loheac abandoned the French intereſt ; and the people of Vannes riſing in 
arms, declared for John de Montfort, after having expelled the pope's garri- 
ſon. Theſe circumſtances ſerved to confirm the ſuſpicion of Philip, who 
forthwith iſſued orders for apprehending Geffrey de Maleſtroit, with his ſon 
John, and eight other noblemen of Bretagne; and though they had all diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the ſervice of Charles de Blois, they were executed in 
the ſame infamous manner which had been practiſed upon Oliver de Cliſſon. 
Edward of England had proclaimed in all parts of Europe a Round Table to 
be held at Windſor, on the nineteenth day of January; and granted ſafe- con- 
ducts to knights of all countries, without diſtinction, who ſhould honour 
his feſtival with their preſence. Philip of France, either inſpired by emula- 
tion, or apprehenſive that the braveſt knights in Europe, allured by this invi- 
tation, would engage in the ſervice of England, endeavoured to divert them 
from croſſing the ſea on this occaſion, by proclaiming ſuch another Round 
Table, on the very ſame day at Paris, on pretence of doing honour to the 
nuptials of his ſecond ſon Philip with Blanche, the poſthumous daughter of 
Charles the Fair, his predeceſſor. This inſtitution anſwered two purpoſes : 


as it not only rivalled the ſplendour of Edward, but alſo decoyed a number of 


Breton lords to his court, where they were ſhamefully detained as priſoners, in 
violation of the truce, as well as of the ſafe- conduct, which, in ſuch caſes, 
was extended to all perſons without diſtinction. Notwithſtanding the efforts 
of the French king to diminiſh the luſtre of Edward's feſtival, it was cele- 
brated with 2 magnificence, amidſt a vaſt concourſe of knights from 
all parts of Chriſtendom. The order of king Arthur's knights of the Round 
Table was revived, under the name of the Garter, in a hall built at Windſor 
for the purpoſe: and after they had feaſted for ſome days, the tournaments 
began in preſence of the queen and all the ladies of the firſt diſtinction Ning = 
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that the combatants had all the concurring motives of glory and gallantry to 
ſignalize their proweſs and addreſs. | 
-$ LII. When the parliament met in June, Edward complained to them of 


Philip's cruelty, injuſtice, and violation of the truce ; for, beſides the infrac- 


tions we have already mentioned, he had ſent a numerous body of troops into 
Guienne, where they reduced caſtles and towns, and ravaged the country. 
He likewiſe attempted to debauch Edward's allies from his intereſt, even 
during the negotiation before his holineſs ; and every part of his conduct de- 
noted a fixed reſolution to proſecute the war. The earls of Derby and Arun- 
del had been ſent with ſome troops into Guienne, to defend that country from 
the incurſions of the French ; but as further preparations ſeemed neceſſary, 
the parliament exhorted him-to purſue vigorous meaſures, either to conclude 
a final treaty of peace, or terminate the war by a deciſive battle. This 
advice was ſupported with the grant of ſubſidies to equip an armament againſt 
France, and defend the border from the irruption of the Scots, who pro- 


feſſed "themſelves entirely devoted to the intereſt of Philip. But this was not 


the only fund from which Edward derived ſupplies for the ſervice of the year. 


He ſummoned all freeholders poſſeſſing forty pounds a year, who were not 


already knighted, to come and receive that honour ; and a conſiderable ſum 
aroſe from the fees of that ceremony. He iſſued orders to his military te- 
nants in Ireland, to furniſh two hundred men at arms, and five hundred light 


horſe, to rendezvous at Portſmouth on the fifteenth day of September, in 


order to be embarked upon a foreign expedition. A number of Genoeſe 
gallies were engaged in the ſervice. The caſtles in Brittany belonging to the 
counteſs of Montfort, were ordered to be well fortified and provided with 
ſtrong garriſons ; and Sir Thomas Dagworth was ſent over with a ſmall re- 


inforcement to her affiftance. The troops ſent to Gaſcony, under the com- 


mand of the earls of Derby, Arundel, Oxford, and Pembroke, with the lord 
Stafford and Manny, conſiſted of five hundred knights, two thouſand archers, 
and a large body of infantry : and the young earl of Saliſbury, with fix 


liol, appointed to defend the northern Marches. : | 
$ LIIL. The earl of Derby landing at Bayonne on the ſixth day of June, 
advanced immediately towards Bergerac on the Dodogne, where the French 


were poſted under the command of Barnard: count de I'Ifle Jourdain, whom he 


found ſtrongly intrenched in the ſaburbs ; from whence he could not have 
been diſlodged without great difficulty, But the French, confiding in their 


numbers, made a fally ; and, being routed, the Engliſh entered with them 


pell-mell into their intrenchments, from which they retired to the city, 
Here the count ſtood one aſſault, in which the Engliſh made a lodgment on 
the breach; and then, retreating in the night to La Reole, diſpoſed of his 
troops in ſeveral garriſons, which were all reduced by the victors; after 
which ſucceſs the earl of Derby returned to Bourdeaux. The count de VIfle was 
no ſooner appriſed of his retreat, than he ſuddenly aſſembled a body of twelve 
thouſand men; and inveſting Auberoche, defended by an Engliſh garriſon, 
battered it with engines ſo furiouſly, that in ſix days the fortifications were al- 
molt ruined. Derby, underſtanding the diſtreſs of his countrymen, marched 
out of Bourdeaux by night, with a ſmall body of lances and bowmen, after 
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Having ſent orders to the earl of Pembroke, who lay at Bergerac, to meet 


him with a reinforcement at Libourne, which he reached unperceived before 


| morning: here having halted all day in expectation of being joined by Pem- 
e 


ge 
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broke, he proceeded on his march at night; and, early in the morning, ar- 
rived in a wood at the diſtance of two leagues from Auberoche. In this 
ſituation he continued the beſt part of the day, till deſpairing of the reinforce- 
megt, he, by the advice of the gallant Sir Walter de Manny, reſolved to beat 
up the French quarters, while the enemy ſhould be at ſupper. With this 
view they marched under covert of the wood, till they were cloſe to one 
quarter of their camp; then fell upon them ſo unexpectedly, that the 
counts de I Ifle, reer, and Valentinois, were taken in their tents before 
they had time to make the leaſt reſiſtance; and their ſoldiers charged with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that they could make very little oppoſition: but while this 
quarter was filled with rout and confuſion, the other half of the French army, 
commanded by the count of Comminges, took to their arms; and, being 
drawn up in order of battle, advanced againſt the Engliſh. The earl of 
Derby, though greatly inferior to them in point of number, reſolved to make 
one vigorous effort to complete the work he had ſo ſucceſsfully begun; and, 
re- aſſembling his ſcattered forces, attacked the enemy with incredible impe- 
tuoſity. He met with a very warm reception, and, an obſtinate engagement 
enſuing, both ſides fought a long time with dubious ſucceſs, until the garriſon 
of Auberoche hearing the trumpets ſounding the charge on both ſides, and 
deſcrying from a tower ſome Engliſh banners, though it was now the twilight, 
forthwith made a ſally, and, falling on the rear of the French, decided 
the fate of the battle. The enemy was immediately involved in darkneſs and 
diſorder, and utterly defeated with conſiderable ſlaughter ; their loſs in both 
actions amounting to ſeven thouſand lain, and twelve hundred taken pri- 
ſoners ; among whom were nine counts and viſcounts, and two hundred 
knights and gentlemen of diſtinction. The earl of Pembroke arrived next 
morning with his reinforcement, and was not a little chagrined to find ſuch a 
notable victory obtained without his participation. The force of the enemy in 
thoſe parts being now intirely broken, the two earls retired to Bourdeaux; 
from whence Derby failed for England to ſollicit ſuccours, after having put 
his troops in winter- quarters. wide | | 
$ LIV. With theſe he returned in June to Guienne, and immediately took 
the field, in order to recover the other places which had been conquered or 
ſurprized by Philip and his predeceſſor. He accordingly reduced every town 
and caſtle which he inveſted, except Blaye, which was ſo gallantly defended 
by William Rochechouart and Guichard d' Angle, afterwards knight of the 
arter, that the earl of Derby, after having made ſeveral unſucceſstul aſſaults, 
ought proper to put an end to the campaign, and return to Bourdeaux, as 
the aſon was already far advanced. About this period John de Montfort, 
after a ſevere impriſonment of near four years in the Louvre, found means 
to eſcape in the diſguiſe of a beggar; and, coming over to England, where 


his wife reſided, ſollicited the aſſiſtance of Edward ſo effectually, that all the 


conferences being at an end, and every proſpect of a pacification intirely 


vaniſhed, the king reſolved to declare war againſt France, without further 
heſitation. He appointed the earl of Northampton his lieutenant, in t hat 
I | | ah In kingdom 
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kingdom and in Brittany, empowering him to defy Philip de Valois as a per- 
jured truce· breaker; an, uſurper of the crown of France: and a mortal enemy 
to king Edward, his lawful ſovereign. John de Montfort, having done 
homage at Lambeth for Brittany, to Edward, as king of France, and lord 
paramount of that dutchy, went thither in the beginning of June, with the 
earls of Northampton, Oxford, ſome other noblemen, and a conſiderable 
body of forces, by which he was enabled to reduce Dinan, and encouraged 
to inveſt Quimper-Corentin, which had lately been taken by Charles de Blois, 
who maſſacred fourteen hundred of the inhabitants : but his competitor ad- 
vancing with a numerous army to the relief of the place, he was obliged to 
abandon the enterprize, and retired to Hennebon, where he died of a fever, 
Nevertheleſs, the earl of Northampton defeated Charles, in a pitched battle 
near Morlaix, and took Roche-derien by aſſault; but, winter approaching, 
he left the affairs of Bretagne to the care of Sir Thomas Dagworth, and re- 
turned to England. | 

SLV. Edward, when he empowered the earl of Northampton to bid 
Philip defiance in his name, notified this tranſaction to the pope, and publiſhed 
a manifeſto for the juſtification of his conduct. This ſolemn declaration of a 
rupture between the two kingdoms, . over a number of foreign ſol- 
diers of fortune. They longed to diftinguiſh themſelves under the eye of Ed- 

ward, who, in valour, gallantry, and generoſity, was univerſally allowed to 

exceed all the princes of his time: and among theſe was Godfrey de Harcourt, 

lord of St. Sauveur le Vicomte in Normandy, who had been expelled the 

French court in conſequence of a quarrel with Robert Bertrand, baron of 
Briquebec, marechal of France. They had drawn their ſwords in the king's 
prefence, and Godfrey being cited before the parliament of Paris, refuſed to 

appear. After having been ſummoned four times, Philip baniſhed him the 

realm, and confiſcated his eſtate. Not contented with having puniſhed his 

offence in this manner, he wreaked his vengeance upon his friends and relations : 
William Bacon, Richard de Percy, and the lord of Roche-Teſſon, repairin 

to the tournament at Paris, were arreſted and accuſed of high treaſon, "a. 
underwent the ignominious death which had been inflicted upon Oliver de 

Cliſſon, though, like him, they had always faithfully adhered to the intereſt 

of Charles de Blois. Godfrey would have been treated in the ſame manner, 

had not he retired to the court of John duke of Brabant, who being his kinſ- 

man, tried in vain to make his peace with Philip: there he continued, boiling 

with reſentment againſt his perſecutor, till the defiance of Edward was pub- 

liſhed, and then he haſted to the court of England, where he did homage to 

the king for his lands in France, and filled the place of his countryman Knyghton, 
Robert d' Artois, in the Engliſh councils. | | Rymer. 
-$LVI. Before Edward would engage in an expedition againſt France, he 
ſummoned his former allies to perform their engagements, and in particular 

the duke of Brabant, with whom he had agreed upon a match between Jane, 

the duke's eldeſt daughter and heireſs, and his own fon Edward, who had 

been declared prince Wales during the laſt parliament. The pope refuſed 

to grant a diſpenſation, as the parties were in the third degree of conſanguinity ; 

and the duke was by this time cooled in his attachment to Edward, by the 
indefatigable intrigues ef the French court, which had found means to in- 
öl . | H fluence 
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fluence his conduct. A treaty was likewiſe ſet on foot with Lewis of Bavaria, 
the emperor, and his ſon Lewis marquis of Brandenburg ; but, in all proba- 
bility, Edward. had not money ſufficient ro gratify the rapacious diſpoſition of 
German. auxiliaries ;z ſo that the negotiation did not take effect. He placed 
more dependence upon Jacob van Ardevelt, the demagogue of Ghent, who 
undertook. to prevail upon the Flemings to depoſe their own count in favour 
of Edward prince of Wales, who ſhould erect Flanders into a dutchy. On 
the ſtrength 'of his aſſurances, the King, leaving his ſon Lienel guardian of 
the kingdom, ſailed on the third day of July trom the port of Sandwich, 
with the prince of Wales, a ſplendid retinue, and a ſtrong body of forces on 
board of a numerous fleet; and, landing at Sluys, was viſited by the deputies 
of the chief towns in Flanders, whom he regaled with a magnificent entertain- 
ment. On this occaſion Ardevelt propoſed that they ſhould inſiſt upon their 
count's renouncing his alliance with Philip de Valois ; or, in caſe of. refuſal, 
ſhift their allegiance to the prince of Wales, who would erect their country 
into a dukedom, and whoſe father would protect them in ſuch a manner, that 
they would flouriſh. in commerce above all other nations of Europe. The 
deputies ſtartled at this propoſal, deſired time to conſult their conſtituents, 
promiſing to return in one month with a definitive anſwer ; and Edward, 
perceiving their averſion and reſentment to the propounder, prevailed upon 
Ardevelt to accept a guard of five hundred Welſhmen, under the command. of. 
Sir John dE Mautravers. The deputies of Ghent no ſooner returned to that 
city, than they inflamed the papulace with an exaggerated.report-of this tranſ- 
action, inſinuating that, Ardevelt wanted to depoſe and deſtroy the antient race 
of their ſovereigns, ta which. they were ſtrongly attached. Gerard Denis, 
dean of the weavers, and ſome other burghers, who, envied the wealth and. 


popularity of that. citizen, and were well affected to the: count's. party, dif- 


fuſed diſadvantageaus rumours to the prejudice of. Ardevelt; alledging that 
he had embezzled the revenues of his country, and remitted vaſt ſums of, 


money to England, where he intended to fix his habitation. Theſe accufa- 


tions gained credit with the multitude, which now raged with indignation 
againſt the man whom they had formerly adored ; and when Ardevelt re- 
turned from Bruges, he ſoon felt the effects of their fury: his houſe was im- 
mediately beſet by the populace, who broke into it like a torrent, and ſacri- 
ficed him, with ſome of his relations, to their rage; after having ſlaughtered 
ſeventy of his Welſh guard. Edward was equally incenſed and concerned at 
this outrage, which totally overthrew the plan he had projected ;. but. the 
great towns of Flanders ſending deputies to clear themſelves from all imputa- 
tion of 00g, COR to the aſſaſſination, and the city of Ghent laying the 
blame upon the populace, his reſentment gave way to his intereſt, and, he re- 


newed his alliance with them before he departed. He intended to make ano-_ 


ther expedition into Brittany, before his return to his own dominions; but 
being detained by contrary winds and tempeſtuous weather, he was obliged 
to poſtpone that enterprize, and fail. directly for England, where he landed on 
the twenty-ſixth- day of July. The advantage which might have accrued 


from this alliance, was loſt. by the untimely fate of William II. count of 


Hainault, Holland, Zealand, and. Frieſland, who was killed in an action 
againſt the Friſians; the death of William marquis of Juliers and earl of 
| 9 Cambridge; 
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Cambridge; and the defection of John of Hainault, who now declared in 
favour of Philip. Theſe diſaſters diſcouraged the reſt of the allies in ſuch a 
manner, as diſpelled all thoughts of invading France by the way of Flanders. 
But Edward perſiſted in his reſolution to proſecute the war, notwithſtand- 
ing -the remonſtrances of the pope, who earneſtly recommended another 
treaty z and the winter was employed in making preparations for the expe- 
dition. | 

$ LVII. He appointed the rendezyous of his fleet and forces at Portſmouth, 
on Midlent Sunday : but his navy being diſperſed in a ſtorm, it was deferred 
till the middle of May ; and then he was prevented by contrary winds from 
executing his firſt deſign of landing in Guienne, which was about this time in- 
vaded by John duke of Normandy, at the head of a prodigious army. While 


he continued wind-bound, with a fleet conſiſting of a thouſand veſſels, in which 
was embarked a body of troops, amounting to near forty thouſand Welſh and 


Engliſh, headed by the prince of Wales and the flower of the n God- 
frey de Harcourt perſuaded him to change the plan of operations, and make a 
deſcent upon Normandy, the inhabitants of which he repreſented as diſaffect- 
ed, degenerate, and defenceleſs. The king reliſhed his advice, and failing 
from St. Helen's on the tenth day of July, landed in two days at La Hogue St. 
Vaaſt in Normandy. The greateſt part of his fleet he ſent back immediately; 
and ordered the earl of Huntingdon, who commanded the reſt, to cruize 


along the coaſt, and deſtroy the ſhips which the king of France had equipped 


in different ports for an invaſion of England. This ſervice he performed with 
goon ſucceſs; and having ravaged the country, and burned the towns along 

ore, returned to La Hogue, in order to attend the motions of the army. 
Edward, having refreſhed his troops, which had been long pent up in veſſels, 
divided his army into three bodies, and began his march towards Valognes, 
from whence he proceeded to Carentan, which opened its gates at his approach. 


In the route he himſelf commanded the main body, while the earl of Warwick 


and Godfrey de Harcourt, at the head of the other two diviſions, ravaged the 
country to a great extent upon the right and left, and found great plenty of 


Proviſions, with a very valuable booty. In this manner he advanced to St. Lo, 


xt 
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Aveſbury, 


which was taken after a ſlight reſiſtance ; and, continuing his march, arrived on 


the twenty-ſixth day of the month in the neighbourhood of Caen, the capital 
of Lower Normandy. This place was garriſoned by a body of troops, under 


the command of the count d' Eu conſtable of France, and the count de Tancar- 


ville chamberlain of Normandy, with the biſhop of Bayeux : beſides theſe a great 
number of gentlemen in the adjacent country had thrown themſelves into it, at 
the approach of the Engliſh. Over-rating their own ſtrength and valour, they 


next day made a fally with a great 'number of the inhabitants, who were ſo 


warmly received by the Engliſh archers, that they ſoon betook themſelves to | 


flight with great precipitation, The conſtable had lined the river Orne with 
regular troops, in order to defend the bridge; but ſuch was the confuſion of 
the townſmen, that they bore down every thing in their retreat; and the Eng- 
liſh purſuing with great impetuoſity, they found all reſiſtance impracticable. 
The bridge and barriers were forced, the conſtabie and chamberlain, with 
about two hundred and fifty knights and gentlemen taken priſoners, and the 
beſt part of their forces put to the ſword. The city being ſacked and plundered, 

H 2 yielded 
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yielded an immenſe booty, which, together wich the priſoners of diſtinction, 


and three hundred of the wealthieſt citizens, was put on board of the fleet 
lying at the mouth of the Orne, from whence it returned to England, laden 


with the ſpoils of Normandy. 

$ LVIH. The French king had, upon the firſt news of Edward's deſcent in 
Normandy, diſpatched meſſengers to John the blind king of Bohemia, his ſon 
Charles king of the Romans, the king of Majorca, the duke of Lorraine, the 
count of Flanders, and his other allies, deſiring them to come and join him 
with all expedition. He appointed a general rendezvous at Paris of all the 
military power of France, except ſuch as was employed in the ſiege of Aguil- 


lon, and in the mean time marched with a body of forces ro Rouen, where he 


broke down the bridge over the Seine, to prevent the Engliſh from croffin 

that river. Edward, after the reduction of Caen, had received the ſubmiſſion 
of Bayeux and ſeveral other towns, and reſolving to profit by the conſterna- 
tion that prevailed over the whole country, continued his march towards Rouen, 
notwithſtanding the remonſtrances and intreaties of the two cardinal legates, 
who met him at Liſieux with propoſals for a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities. With- 


out paying the leaſt regard to his importunities, he proceeded to the banks of 


the Seine, where he ſaw Philip poſted on the other fide with a numerous 
army, in ſuch a manner as rendered the paſſage impracticable. In order to 


provoke him to an engagement, he ravaged the country under his eye, took | 


| ſeveral towns, and reduced a great number of villages to aſhes and deſolation. 


In this employment he continued his progreſs, till he arrived at Poiſſy, where 
he ordered the bridge which had been broken down to be repaired, and pafling 


the river in the face of the militia, which were routed by the earl of Northamp- 
ton, made himſelf maſter of Pontoiſe, while Phil ip returned to Paris, the in- 


1 

habitants of which were terribly alarmed by the ſucceſs of the Engliſn, who 
ſent detached parties to ravage the neighbourhood of that capital. Their 
drooping ſpirits, however, were ſoon animated by the appearance of the prodi- 
gious army which rendezvouzed at St. Denis. Philip, elated at the proſpect, 
ſent a letter to the king of England, containing a challenge to give him battle 
on the plain of Vaugirard, or between Franconville and Pontoiſe; and Ed- 
ward replied, that Philip ſnould find him always ready for an engagement, 
but he would never allow his enemy to preſeribe the day and place of battle. 
Mean while he marched under the walls of Beauvais, and advanced to Poix, 
after having routed the militia of Amiens, and a party of horſe belonging to 
the king of Bohemia. When he arrived at Ayraines, he began to be in want 
of proviſion, and found himſelf encloſed between the Somme, the ſea, and the 
French army, which amounted to one hundred thouſand men. Picquigny and 
Pont de Remy were too well fortified to be taken by aſſault; all the other 
bridges over the river were broken down, ſave thoſe at Abbeville, and all the 
paſlages ſo well guarded, that he could not attempt them with any probability of 

ccels. At Oyeſemont he found a French priſoner, who, in conſideration of 


his liberty, and the reward of one hundred nobles, conducted him to the ford 


of 'Blanchetaque, which he found guarded by Godemar du Fray, at the head of 
ten thouſand. regular troops, reinforced by the militia of the country. Edward, 
ſeeing the neceſſity of paſſing at all events, was the firſt man who entered the 
river, bidding his ſoldiers follow him; and they obeying this order — great: 
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alacrity, a very obſtinate diſpute.enſued z for the French cavalry ruſhing from 
_ banks, engaged them in the midſt of the river: but they were fo terribly 
| gated by the arrows of the Engliſh archers, that they did not long ſtand the 


ock of the men at arms, who ſoon forced their paſſage to the other ſide; and 
then the enemy Hed in great diſorder to Abbeville, where Philip arrived that 
ſame evening, at the head of an immenſe army. 2 

$ LIX. The king of England having reſolved to beſiege Calais, followed 
that route by ſlow marches, and halted the firſt night at the caſtle of Noyelle, 
from whence he detached parties to burn Crotoye and other towns in the neigh- 
bourhood. Next day he arrived at Crecy, where he encamped on an eminence, 
with a wood in his rear, and placed the baggage - waggons on the flanks, to ſe- 
cure them from the attack of the enemy. While he thus purſued his purpoſe 


with great intrepidity and deliberatian, Philip imagining that he fled before his 
arms, reſolved to overtake and chaſtiſe the fugitive, who had made ſuch ha- 
voc in 3 He accordingly marched from Abbeville towards the 
village of Crecy; 

army, conſiſting of thirty thouſand men, in order of battle. The firſt line was 
commanded by the Faust of Wales, juſt turned of fifteen, accompanied by 
the earls of Warwick 

Holland, Chandois, Clifford, with the flower of the Engliſh nobility, eight 
hundred men at arms, four thouſand archers, and ſix thouſand Welſh infantry. 


and Edward being informed of his approach, drew up his 
and Oxford, Godfrey de Harcourt, the lords Stafford, 


The ſecond line was conducted by the earls of Arundel and Northampton, 


the lords Willoughby, Roos, Baſſet of Sipcote and Multon, Sir Lewis Tuf- 


ton, and a great number of gentlemen, eight thouſand men at arms, four 
thouſand — —— and about half that number of archers. Thoſe two 
lines were formed on the declivity of the hill in ſuch a manner, as to ſupport 


one another; and the ſecond outflanked the firſt, ſo as to prevent its being ſur- 
rounded by the enemy on the left, where it was ſecured by a ſemi- circular ditch 


dug in the night for this purpoſe, terminating in the park of Crecy, and the 
ſmall brook of Maye which waters that village. The king himſelf commanded 
the third line, poſted on the brow of the eminence behind the other two, com- 
poſed of ſeven hundred men at arms, five thouſand three hundred billmen, -and 


fix thouſand archers : he was attended by the lords Mowbray, Mortimer, 


Dagworth, Sir Hugh Haſtings, and other perſons of diſtinction. He and 
the prince of Wales had that morning received the ſacrament with great de- 


votion; and his behaviour denoted the calm intrepidity of invincible courage 


and reſignation. Even the deportment of the prince of Wales, though a boy, 
was, in all reſpects, manly, heroic, and worthy of the great example he pro- 
poled to imitate. The army being thus arranged, the king rode from rank to 


rank, with a chearful countenance, encouraging the ſoldiers to exert themſelves 


for the honour of their country, the defence of their ſovereign, and the preſer- 
vation of their own lives; and his words, his amiable figure, and his compla- 
cency, animated them even to a degree of rapturous expectation. That they 
might have every motive to inſpire them with extraordinary courage, he 


EkEnighted fifty young gentlemen; and among the reſt Sir John Beauchamp, 


whom he appointed to bear the royal ſtandard in the battle. Theſe previous 
diſpoſitions being made, he ordered his men at arms to diſmount, that the 
horſes might not be fatigued before the battle began, and his ſoldiers to be re- 

| | treſhed 
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THE HISTORY Book III. 
freſhed with a plentiful meal; after which they lay down in their ranks upon the 


graſs to take their repoſe, that they might be freſh and vigorous at the approach 


of the enemy. The French king had begun his march at ſun-riſe from Abbe; 
ville, with an army of one hundred thouſand men; and having advanced two 
leagues, halted to draw up his cavalry in order of battle, while the infantry con- 
tinued their march. Being now at the diſtance of five miles from the Engliſh, 
he detached four knights to view the poſture of the enemy, which they were 
permitted to ſurvey at leiſure without moleſtation. They were aſtoniſhed at 


the ſilence, order, and compoſure of the Engliſh army; and one of them, 


who was an experienced ſoldier belonging to the king of Bohemia, aſſured Phi- 
lip there was no danger of Edward's running away. He told him, there was 
neither fear nor precipitation in the countenance of the Engliſh troops, but 
great ſerenity and reſolution; he ſaid their diſpoſition was excellent, and their 
bodies in full vigour; and exhorted the king of France to advance no far- 
ther that night, but allow his infantry to refreſh themſelves from the fatigue of 
a tedious march, otherwiſe he would not anſwer for the conſequence, as they 
were at preſent ſpent with hard duty, and moving in the utmoſt diſorder. 
Philip perceived the ſanity of this advice, and ſent immediate orders to the van 


to halt, until they ſhould receive further inſtructions. But his commands were 
very imperfectly obeyed ; for his army comprehending a great number of aux- 
iliaries conducted by independent princes, among whom there was no ſubordi- 


nation, they diſputed the poſt of honour with each other, and vied in preſſing 


forward to attack the enemy: when the front ranks halted, thoſe who ſuc- 


ceeded continuing to move with great impetuoſity, that enormous body was 
puſhed on towards Crecy in ſuch confuſion, as diſabled them from acting with 
the leaſt regularity. Even Philip himſelf, with the princes of the blood, 
were carried away by the croud; and he found it impoſſible to retard 
their motion, until they came within ſight of the Engliſh. Then he made 
ſhift to arrange them in three diſtinct bodies, the firſt of which, commanded by 
John de Luxemburg the blind king of Bohemia, conſiſted of three thouſand 
men at arms, nine and twenty thouſand infantry, and fifteen thouſand Genoeſe 
croſs-bows, planted oppoſite to the Engliſh archers. The ſecond diviſion, con- 
ducted by Charles count of Alengon, was compoſed of four thouſand men at 
arms, and twenty thouſand infantry, advanced in a line with the firſt battalia, 
Philip in perſon commanded the third body as a reſerve, conſiſting of twelve 
thouſand men at arms, and fifty thouſand infantry. About three in the after- 
noon, the French king began the battle, by ordering the Genoeſe to charge; 
but they were ſo fatigued with their march, that they cried out for a little reſt 
before they ſhould engage. The count of Alengon, being informed of their pe- 
tition, rode up and reviled them as cowards, commanding them to beginthe on- - 
ſet without delay. They advanced with great reluctance, which was increaſed 

an heavy ſhower which fell that inſtant, and rendered their bowſtrings uſeleſs ; 
ſo that the diſcharge they made could produce very little effect. On the other 
hand, the Engliſh archers, who had kept their bows in caſes, and were favoured 
by-a ſudden gleam of ſunſhine that flaſhed in the faces of the enemy, let fly 
their arrows ſo thick and with ſuch good aim, that terrible havock was made 
among the Genoeſe, who finding themſelves expoſed to certain death, without 
being able to annoy their enemy, began to fly with diſorder and 

| | an 
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and were trodden down by the men at arms, under the command of the count of 
Alengon. That nobleman making a wheel in order to avoid the bowmen, charged 
with great fury the body conducted by the prince of Wales, who ſuſtained the 
ſhock without flinching, and gave the count ſuch a warm reception, that the 
greateſt part of his men at arms was left dead upon the ſpot. While he main- 
tained this conflict, the column of archers forty deep, poſted on the right, 
which had already defeated the Genoeſe, was broke, by an impetuous onſet 
of three ſquadrons of French and German knights, and a great body of men at 
arms; ſo that the prince was attacked both in front and flank at the ſame time. 
In this emergency, the earl of Warwick diſpatched a meſſenger to the king, 
deſiring him to advance to the prince's ſuccour. Edward, whom he found in a 
windmill viewing the engagement, aſked with great deliberation, if his fon” 
was dead, wounded, or unhorſed ; and being anſwered in the negative, Well 
ce then, ſaid he, go back and tell Warwick, that 1 ſhall not intermeddle in the 
& fray, but let my boy win his ſpurs by his own valour.” He perceived the 
confuſion of the French, and their ſtandards dropping very faſt in that place 
where the prince was ſtationed, ſo that he concluded the enemy had miſcarried 
in their aſſault ; and as he had lately beſtowed the honour of knighthood upon 
his ſon, he was loth to deprive him of any ſhare of the glory. His conjec- 
ture was. juſt : before the knight returned with his anſwer, the archers had 
cloſed, and the earls of Arundel and Northampton advanced with a freſh body, 
Y by which the aſſailants were ſurrounded and cut in pieces. Theſe victorious bands, 
3 joining under prince Edward, who fought with amazing proweſs, advanced to 
3 attack in their turn the main body of the enemy commanded by Philip, who 
had been prevented, by the diſorderly flight of his firſt line, from coming up 
to ſuſtain the troops which had broke through the Engliſh: archers. Here the. 
battle was renewed with great obſtinacy; Philip in perſon, the king of Bohe- 
mia, and his ſon Charles, with a number of auxiliary princes, animating their 
ſoldiers to deeds of glory, not only by words, but by the example of their own 
perſonal proweſs. Nothing, however, could reſiſt the impetuoſity and valour 
of the -prince of Wales and his attendants. Fluſhed with the ſucceſs he had 
already obtained, and inſpired by the meſſage he had received from his father. 
under whoſe eye he acted in this firſt eſſay of his manhood, he redoubled his 
efforts and bore down all oppoſition. . The blind king of Bohemia, whoſe 
ambition had for many years embroiled the beſt part of Europe, enquiring 
about the fate of the day, was told that the French were in terrible diſorder ; a 
reat number of noblemen ſlain ; that his ſon Charles had been obliged to retire 
angerouſly wounded ; that the Engliſh had made a dreadful carnage ; and that 
«the prince of Wales bore down every thing before him. with irreſiſtible valour. 
John having received this information, commanded his knights'to lead him into 
the hotteſt part of the battle againſt the young warrior. -' Accordingly four 
of his attendants placing him in the middle, and interlacing the bridles of their 
horſes, they ruſhed together into the thickeſt of the enemy, and the blind king: 
interchanged a few ſtrokes with Edward; but they were ſoon parted, and the 
Bohemian, with his followers, fell in the confuſion of the battle *. By this 
He wore three oftrich feathers for his creſt ; man language, fignifies. I Serve. This device 
and as he acted in the capacity of a volunteer, he young Edward appropriated to himſelf; and it has 
alſumed the motto Ich Dien, which, in the Ger- been adopted by all ſucceeding princes of Wales. 
* ö | . ume 
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time Philip himſelf, after two horſes had heen killed under him, was grievouſſy 
wounded in the neck and thigh; and being carried out of the battle by John 
of Hainault, the ſtandard of France was beaten down. Then all reſiſtance 
was laid aſide 3 univerſal rout and undiſtinguiſhed carnage enſued : though 
a great number of the French would have eſcaped by favour of the approaching 
night, had not the king of England ordered large fires to be made upon the 
neighbouring hills, by the light of which the victors prevented them from ral- 
lying or uniting, and completed the laughter. Edward, ſeeing the victory ac- 

; | compliſhed, deſcended from the hill, and running up to the prince of Wales, 
- embraced him tenderly in the fight of the whole army, ſaying,“ My valiant ſon, 
« God grant you may perſevere in the courſe you have 1o gloriouſly begun. 
&* You have acquitted yourſelt nobly ; and well are you worth the kingdom that 
<& will be your inheritance.” The prince made no other reply than that of a 
profound obeiſance; and indeed his modeſty and moderation were altogether 
ſurprizing and unexampled. In this famous battle, which was fought on the 
twenty-ſixth day of Auguſt, John king of Bohemia, James king of Majorca, 
Ralph duke of Lorraine, the 'counts of Alengon, Flanders, Blois, Vaude- 
mont, Harcourt, Auxerre, Aumale, St. Pol, and Sancerre, four and twenty 
bannerets, twelve hundred knights, fifteen hundred gentlemen, four thouſand 
men at arms, and thirty thouſand infantry, are ſaid to have fallen, while the 
loſs of Edward did not exceed three knights, and an inconſiderable number of 
ſoldiers. Philip, attended by five knights and about ſixty followers, was car- 
ried to the caſtle of La Broye, about a league from Crecy, where, having taken 
| ii ſome refreſhment, he ſet out at midnight for Amiens, where he arrived early 
nt i | next morning. The victorious Edward having ſounded a retreat, and ordered 
19 | his men to be upon their guard all night; teſt the French ſhould rally, detached 
a party of lances and archers at day-light, to purſue the fugitives, and they 
meeting in a fog with the militia of Rouen and Beauvais, on their march to 
Join Philip's army, routed them at the firſt onſet. - The archbiſhop of Rouen 
and the grand- prior of France, advancing with a freſh reinforcement, were 
SS 2 defeated and flain, with two thouſand of their followers. The Engliſh gather- 
ing ſome French ſtandards that lay ſcattered on the field of battle, planted them 
on a neighbouring hill, as a decoy to the enemy who were diſperſed about the 
villages, and the ſtratagem ſucceeded ; for they flocked in numbers to their 
colours, and were hewn in pieces without mercy ; and indeed the only circum- 
ſtance which tarniſhed the glory of this victory, was the order which Edward 
iſſued before the engagement, to give no quarter. The ſame injunction is faid + 
to have been laid upon the French army by their monarch : but this was an in- 
ſtance of barbarity, in which his example ought not to have been followed, 
Though he refuſed mercy to the living, he was extremely courteous to the 
dead: he ſent the body of John king of Bohemia to his family; he ordered the 
field to be conſecrated, attended the funerals of the noblemen who had'loft 
_ j. their lives in the battle, and ordered the common ſoldiers to be interred with 
Froiflart, great decency. Such acts of humility and moderation, doubtleſs ſerve to dig- 
nify the character of a monarch, and perhaps to OP ſcruples of confcience 
that might interyene :_ but a prince ought to b very well ſatisfied with the 
juſtneſs of his quarrel, before he begins to ſhed ſuch ſeas of blood, and com- 
mences the miniſter of horror, death, ruin, and deſolation. * 
1 Claim 
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claim to the crown of France, to which he certainly had no right; and this 
whole campaign was employed in ravaging the lands, burning the habitations, 
and butchering the perſons of the people over whom he wanted to rule. 

SLX. The king of England having ſtayed three days on the field of battle, 
continued his march for Calais, which he inveſted on the third day of Septem- 
ber; and there we ſhall leave him to take a retroſpective view of the operations 
in Guienne. At the latter end of the preceding year, Philip had ſent his ſon, 
duke of Normandy, with a numerous army to recover the places which Henry 
earl of Lancaſter had reduced in that province; and he accordingly arrived at 
Tholouſe about the end of December. From thence he marched, in the be- 
ginning of the year, to Miremont, which he reduced: Villefranche met with 
the ſame fate; and then he undertook the ſiege of 8 the garriſon of 
which was commanded by John de Norwich, who made a gallant defence, un- 
til his proviſions beginning to fail, he propoſed a ceſſation of hoſtilities for Can- 
dlemas-day, that he might be at leiſure to pay his devotions to the Blefſed Vir- 
gin; John agreeing to the propoſal, he packed up his baggage in waggons 
over night, and marched off with his garriſon to Aiguillon, the moſt impor- 
tant place in all that country. _It was well provided with ſtores and a good 
garriſon, under the command of the earl of Pembroke, Sir Walter de Manny, 
and John de Mowbray, who repaired the fortifications, and took every other 
meaſure for making a vigorous defence, in caſe the ſiege ſhould be undertaken 
by the duke of Normandy. Theſe precautions proved very neceſſary; for, 
atter that prince had taken Tonneins, Damaſan, Port St. Marie, he inveſted 
Aiguillon, and began the moſt memorable ſiege which had been carried on for 
many ages. Battering engines of a prodigious ſize were plied againſt the 
place inceſſantly, and aſſaults given for a week together without intermiſſion, 
that the garriſon might be tired out with continual fatigue ; but the French 
were repulſed in every attack, and the duke, after an infinite number of fruit- 
leſs attempts, deſpairing of taking the place by force, reſolved to reduce it by 
famine. This taſk was rendered impracticable, by the vigilance and activity of 
the earl of Lancaſter, who, though his forces were not ſufficient to hazard a 
battle with the French, found means to intercept their convoys of proviſion ; fo 
that the immenſe army of the beſiegers was grievouſly diſtreſſed. What ag- 

gravated John's chagrin, was a raſh vow he had made, to continue the ſiege 
until the town ſhould capitulate. He therefore ſtruggled with a variety of 
difficulties, till he received the news of Edward's landing in Normandy ; then 
he made one general effort in an aſſault with his whole army, which laſted from 
morning till night, when he was obliged to deſiſt, after having ſuſtained conſi- 
derable damage : by this time his father commanded him to relinquiſh the en- 
terprize, and even obtained the pope's abſolution, with reſpect to the vow which 
he ſo religiouſly obſerved. Thus releaſed, he raiſed the ſiege on the twentieth 
day of Auguſt, and retired with ſuch precipitation, that great part of his tents 
and equi was left behind. Sir Walter de Manny, having obtained a ſafe- Aveſbury. 
conduct from the duke for himſelf and his followers, ſet out immediately for Froiſſart 
Calais, to join the-army commanded by Edward ; and the earl of Lancaſter, - 
ne ſooner underſtood that the duke of Normandy had retreated towards Paris, 
than he made an irruption into the Agenois : there he reduced Villareal, re- 
covered Tonneins, and ſubdued ſeveral other fortreſſes ; then he marched to- 
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wards Saintonge, made himſelf maſter of Sauveterre, and ravaged the country 
without oppoſition. Hearing that Sir Walter de Manny and his detachment 
were arreſted at St. Jean de Angely, he paſſed the Charente; and although Sir 
Walter himſelf had made his eſcape, he took the place by itorm, and let the 
other priſoners at liberty. He had already received the ſubmiſſion of Mire- 
beau, Mortagne Surmer, Aunay, Surgeres, Benon, Marans, and Taille- 
bourg z and now advancing to Luſignan, reduced the town by aflault, and 
compelled the caſtle to ſurrender. Having left a garriſon in this important 
place, he marched to Poitiers, which he carried at the firſt attack, and aban- 
doned to pillage. As he could not ſpare a ſufficient garriſon for ſuch an ex- 
tenſive city, he ordered the walls and fortifications to be diſmantled ; and then 
proceeding to Bourdeaux, returned in the beginning of the year to England. 

$ L.XI. The Engliſh people were fo tranſported with the news of the glo- 
rious victory which their king had obtained at Crecy, that they forgot the 
burthen of the heavy taxes under which they laboured, and cheartully reſolved 
to grant what farther ſubſidies ſhould be found neceſſary for the proſecution of 
the war. The parliament aſſembled by prince Lionel, on the eleventh day of 
September, being made acquainted with the particulars of the battle, and pre- 
ſented with a paper found in the archives of Caen, containing the propoſals of 
the Normans for the invaſion and conqueſt of England, they forthwith granted 
an aid of two fifteenths and tenths, to be levied in two years for the ſervice of 
bis majeſty. , Being aſked from the throne if they wanted the redreſs of any 
grievances, they preſented ſome petitions to the clerk of the parliament; and 
they received ſatisfaction in a ſtatute, enacting, that merchants importing falſe 
money, ſhould be puniſhed as falſe coiners ; that perſons contributing to the 
detence of the coaſt, ſhould not be obliged to furniſh arms and other warlike 
neceſſaries for the land- ſervice; that juſtices of the peace and ſheriffs ſhould 
be choſen from among the chief freeholders of every country ; and that no 


grants, either for life or in fee, ſhould be made of thoſe offices. The com- 


mons likewiſe moved, that all monks and friars who were aliens, ſhould be 
obliged to quit the realm; that the penſions granted to cardinals, and the 
abbot of Clugny, ſhould be aboliſhed ; that aliens promoted to livings in this 
kingdom, the greater part of whom conſiſted of taylors; ſhoemakers, and ve- 
nial retainers to cardinals, ſhould be — and exiled, and their benefices 
given to poor Engliſh ſcholars. The ſeſſion concluded with a grant by the 
lords and military tenants of forty ſhillings a knight's fee, as an uſual aid due 
upon the knighthood of the king's eldeſt ſon, which was now proved in a cer- 
tificate ſubſcribed by the earls of Arundel, Northumberland, and other Engliſh 
noblemen, who were preſent when young Edward was knighted by his father. 
$ XII. Before Edward embarked upon his laſt expedition, the Scots, 
whoſe king was entirely devoted to the French intereſt, invaded Weſtmore- 
land, under the command of Sir Alexander Strahan and ſome other officers, 


and reduced Penrith, with ſeveral other towns, to aſhes. But the biſhop of Car- 


life, with Sir Thomas Lucy, and Sir Robert Ogle, having aſſembled a 

of forces, harraſſed them in ſuch a manner, that they were fain to retreat wit 

1 and Sir Alexander, with a party of foragers, was taken pri- 
ner. Ogle was for his valour on this occaſion, appointed governor of Cum- 

berland; and as Edward employed his whole attention in preparing — his 
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deſcent upon France, he conſented to a truce with the king of Scotland. Tyrrel. 
The lords Mowbray, Rofs, and Sir Thomas Lucy, were ſent as commiſſioners 
to compromiſe all differences between the two kingdoms; and if we may be- 
lieve the Scottiſh hiſtorians, Edward offered to purchaſe a ſolid peace with that 
nation, by giving up Berwick and renouncing Baliol. Thele propoſals are far 
from being improbable, if we conſider how eager the king of England was to 
exert his whole ſtrength againſt Philip de Valois, and the experience he had of 
the difficulty that muſt have attended the intire conqueſt of Scotland, which 
in his own reign, as well as in that of his grandfather, had riſen with frefh 
vigour from every overthrow, and always indemnified itſelf at the expence of 
England. Though David Brus conſented to a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities he did 
not reliſh a treaty, and abſolutely refuſed to detach himſelf from the king of 
France, who had protected him in his adverſity: He concluded that Edward 
ſought only to amuſe him until he ſhould haye humbled a more powerful ad- 
verſary, that he might ſubdue Scotland at his leifure, when ſhe would have no 
ally upon whoſe aſſiſtance ſhe could depend. The Scottiſh nation ſeems to 
have been of the ſame opinion: for the parliament of that kingdom approved 
of his deſign to invade England, which was now unfurniſhed of her beſt 
troops; and the French encouraged the reſolution, in hope that it would make 
an effectual diverſion in favour of their monarch, who had not as yet recol- 
lected himſelf from his defeat at Crecy. | 
$ LXII. Thus inſtigated, David, in the month of October, entered 
England, at the head of fifty thouſand men, took Lidel by aſſault, and put the 
garriſon to the ſword, exacted heavy contributions from the monks and church 
of Durham, levied a capitation tax from all perfons without diſtinction, ra- 
vaged the country, and committed numberleſs barbarities. The queen conſort 
was no ſooner informed of this invaſion than ſhe ſet out for the north, to en- 
courage the lords of the Marches to do their duty; and in alittle time a conſi- 
derable army was afſembled at York, from whence it advanced in four divi- 
fions againſt the enemy, who were encamped in Bear-Park, at the diſtance of 
three miles from Durham. The firſt body was commanded by the lord 
Henry Percy, accompanied by the earl of Angus, the biſhop of Durham, 
and ſeveral other noblemen of the north; the archbiſhop of York conducted 
the ſecond diviſion, having under his command the biſhop of Carlile and the 
lord Nevil ; the third body was led by the biſhop of Lincoln, the lord Mow- 
bray, and Sir Thomas Rokeby ; and the rear was brought up by Edward 
Baliol, attended by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord Roſs, and the ſhe- 
riff of Northumberland. A great number of young noblemen and perſons of 
diſtinction ſerved as volunteers on this occaſion, partly to expreſs their zeal 
and loyalty in the king's abſence, and partly to diſtinguiſh themſelves under 
the eye of the queen, who took the field in perfon. The army conſiſted 
chiefly of ſtout borderers, inured to war and hardſhip, reinforced by a body of 
veterans whom Edward had ſent over from France, and the whole, when they 
began their march, amounted to ſixteen thouſand men ; but, in all proba- 
biliry the number was conſiderably increaſed, before they came in ſight of the 
enemy, as ſo many noblemen muſt have been attended by a great concourſe 
of vaſſals, in an expedition upon which the fate of the whole kingdom in 
2 great meaſure depended. David Brus, apprized of their approach, GN 
et I 2 9 a body 
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a body of horſe, under Douglas and Sir David Graham, to obſerve their mo- 


tions and harraſs them in their march; but they were ſo roughly handled by _ M 
the Englith archers that they ſoon turned their backs, though very few of them = 
eſcaped with their leaders; and this advantage the Engliſh deemed a happy © 


omen of ſucceſs. The Scottiſh: army was formed into one line: the high 
{teward of Scotland and the earl of March commanding on the right; the 
earls of Murray and Douglas being on the left wing; and David, with ſome 
French auxiliaries and the flower of his nobility, being ſtationed in the 
center. The Engliſh archers began the battle with ſhowers of arrows on the 
left, which galled the Scots under the high ſteward in ſuch a manner, that 
he ordered his diviſion to charge ſword in hand, and actually broke the bow- 
men, who falling back upon the diviſion commanded by the lord Percy, oc- 
caſioned great confuſion and diſorder. The enemy ſtill preſſed on with in- 
credible impetuoſity, and victory had almoſt declared in their favour, when 
Baliol coming up, vith four thouſand choice horſe at a round trot, fell upon 
the flank of the Scots, who had advanced beyond the reſt of their line, and 
not only ſuſtained the archers, who had given way, but alſo cut off the 
communication between the high ſteward and the main body where Brus 
commanded. Thus intercepted, and in great danger of being ſurrounded, he 
retreated in good order, while Baliol and the whole force of that wing attacked 
the centre of the Scots, now left expoſed by the retreat of their left wing. Here 
the battle was maintained with great fury on both ſides for. a conſiderable 
time; at length the main body of the Scots gave way: then David refuſing to 
quit the field, his nobles threw themſelves into a circular form, and defended him 
with great gallantry, he himſelf fighting hand to hand with his enemies, until. 
his followers were ſurrounded and partly ſlain, and David received two arrows 
in his body. Even when he was ready to ſink, with the loſs of blood, he diſ- 
dained to aſk for quarter; nor would he receive it but at the hands of a gen- 
tleman. Ar laſt he was made priſoner by John Coupland, after he had ſtruck. 
out two of that gentleman's teeth with his gauntlet. The left wing ſtill con- 
tinued to maintain their ground, under the command of Douglas and Murray, 
till this laſt was ſlain, and Douglas taken, after almoſt all his men had been cut 
in pieces. This victory would have decided the fate of Scotland, had not the 
high ſteward retired in good order, and been joined by the fugitives from the 
battle, ſo as to form a body which the victors did not think proper to pur- 
ſue. Nevertheleſs they left fifteen thouſand men lying dead upon the ſpot, 
and among theſe Sir Thomas Charteris chancellor of Scotland, the lord cham- 
berlain, Edward Keith earl mareſchal, the earls of Murray and Stratherne, 
with ſeveral other noblemen, and a great number of perſons, of diſtinction. 
The earls of Fife, Monteith, Sutherland, Wigton, and Carrick, William lord 
Douglas, and many other perſonages of note, were among the priſoners. 
The king was conveyed by Coupland to Ogle-Caſtle in Northumberland, of 
which he was governor; and when the queen diſpatched a purſuivant with 
orders to bring him Durham, he refuſed to deliver up his priſoner, becauſe 
in thoſe days the ranſom belonged to the captor. He thought proper however 
to conſign David Brus to his friend the lord Nevil, and take ſhipping imme- 
diately for Calais, where he communicated the whole tranſaction to the king, 


who approved of his conduct, created him a knight baronet, and beſtowed 
. | 2 upon 
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Chap: V. OF ENGLAND. . 6a 
upon him a penſion of five hundred pounds, until the ſame value in lands ad- 
Joining to his eſtate could be ſettled on him and his heirs for ever; he was or- 
dered however to obey the commands of the queen, who arrived in perſon at 
the camp before Calais, after having provided for the ſafety of the kingdom, 
and left the care of the north to the lords Percy and Nevil, who took Hermi- 
tage- Caſtle, and ravaged the whole county of Lothian, Coupland returning 
to England delivered the Scottiſh king to the ſheriffs of Yorkſhire, who con- 
veyed him to the Tower of London. John Graham earl of Monteith, and 
Duncan earl of Fife, having formerly ſwore fealty to the king of England, 
and taken the oath to Edward Baliol as their immediate ſovereign, were with- 
out any trial condemned as traytors to be drawn, hanged, and beheaded. Hemingford. 
This ſentence was pronounced by the king and his councit at Calais, and exe- Nun ghron. 
cuted upon the earl of Monteith ; but Duncan was reſpited till further order, — aa 
becauſe he happened to be allied to his majeſty. | Buchanan. 
$ LXIV. Mean while the garriſon of Calais made a noble defence under 
John de Vienne, who. repulſed the beſiegers in all their aſſaults. Edward, 
ſeeing no proſpect of reducing it by force, reſolved to ſtarve them into ſubmiſ- 
ſion; and with that view, ordered huts to be built for. the reception of his 
ſoldiers during the winter. He received ſupplies of men and proviſion from 
England; and a ſtrong fleet blocked up the harbour, that the goyernor might 
receive no aſſiſtance by ſea, John de Vienne, perceiving his drift, ſent above 
ſeventeen hundred uſeleſs mouths, out of the town; and Edward allowed them 
to paſs through the camp without moleſtation, after he had ordered a ſmall 
ſum of money to be diſtributed among them for. their; immediate relief, 
During this blockade, the king of France endeavoured. to detatch the Flemings 
from the intereſt, of England, by offering to grant them great privileges in 
point of commerce, and to reſtore the towns he, had wreſted from them in the 
beginning of his be cn. But they imputed theſe advances to the neceſſity of An. Ch. 1347. 
his affairs, and choſe rather to depend upon the fortune of Edward, who had 
promiſed to recover thoſe places by force of arms, immediately after the re- 
duction of Calais; they even reſolved to improve their connexion with England, 
by a marriage between. Edward's eldeſt daughter Iſabel. and their young count, 
who had Joſt his, father in the battle of Crecy, fighting in the ſervice of France. 
This young prince had attained to the age of ſixteen ;. and, having been edu- 
cated in the French court, inherited his father's attachment to Philip as well 
as his averſion. to the king of England. He had lately come to take poſſeſſion 
of his county, and the Flemings, being bent upon this alliance, kept him in 
a kind of honourable confinement at Courtray, until he conſented to their pro- 
poſal; then a league of perpetual, amity was concluded between him and Ed- 
ward, and the contracting powers agreed that the nuptials ſhould be ſolem- 
nized at Eaſter. As Lewis ſeemed intirely reconciled to the match, and even 
eager to conſummate the alliance, the Flemings left ,off watching him with 
their uſual vigilance, and he took the firſt opportunity of eſcaping into 
France, where he was married to Margaret the daughter and heireſs of the duke 
of Brabant. John, duke of Normandy, marching at the head of a numerous Rymer. 
army againſt the Flemings, inveſted Caſſel; but he 
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the fiege at the approach of a body of forces, ſent by Edward to the aſſiſtance 


of his allies. He then made an unſucceſsful attempt on Lillers, and ae 
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the governor. The people of Calais were by this time reduced to the laſt ex- 


HE HESOR'Y Book III. 
wards advanced within two or three leagues of Calais; but the country being 
wholly waſted, he was obliged to retire for want of ſubſiſtence. John de 
Vienne, finding himſelf every day more and more hampered by a ſcarcity of 
proviſions, turned out five hundred inhabitants from the town; and Edward 
refuſing to let them paſs, they periſhed miſerably by cold and famine, between 
the city and the camp of the beſtegers, to the eternal reproach of Edward and 


tremity ; they had already eaten up all their horſes, dogs, cats, and even 
rats, and now began to devour one another. Letters, ſent by ſea with an 
account of their Jeplorable condition, were intercepted by Edward, who for- 
warded them to Philip, with a ſarcaſtic meflage, deſiring him to come with 
all ſpeed to the relief of his diſtreſſed ſubjects. The French king had already 
appointed the rendezvous of his army at Amiens, where his vaſſals and allies 
aſſembled to the number of one hundred and fifty thouſand men; but as the 
Flemings with a numerous army had undertaken the fiege of Aire, and ra- 


vaged the adjacent country, he poſtponed his march to Calais, and advanced 


againſt the lefs formidable enemy, who raiſed the ſiege and retired at his ap- 
proach ; then he turned off towards Calais, and, on the thirtieth day of July, 
encamped within a mile of Edward between Sangate and Witſand. The En- 
gliſh camp being ſurrounded by impaſſable moraſſes, except on the ſide of 
the Downs of Sand, which was guarded by the navy lying at anchor on the 
coaſt, Philip fent four knights to tell the king of England that he would give 
him battle next Thurſday, if he would come forth from his intrenchment and 
tight him on equal terms. To this meſſage Edward replied, that he would' not 
forego the advantages he had gained, or quit — — where he was certain 
of reducing the town of Calais, before which he had continued ſo long; but 
that it was Philip's buſineſs to force him to a battle if he could. That very 
day two cardinals arrived as mediators from the pope, and prevailed upon 
both kings to agree upon a truce for four days, that they might have time to 
lettle the preliminaries of a treaty. During this ſuſpenſion, Edward received 
a reinforcement of ſeventeen thouſand Flemings and Engliſh; and then he 
ſent a letter to Philip in his turn, offering to level all his entren:hments, and 
give him battle on plain ground, provided he would give ſecurity that no pro- 
viſion ſhould in the mean time be conveyed into Calais. The French mo- 
narch did not think proper to embrace this ＋ ; and the negotiation miſ- 
carrying, he, on the ſecond day of Auguſt, ſet fire to his tents and retired to 
Amiens, where he diſmiſſed his army. Next day the governor of Calais de- 
ſired to capitulate; but Edward inſiſted upon his ſurrendering at diſcretion, 
that the garriſon and inhabitants might be'ranſomed or puniſhed according to 
his will and pleaſure. It was at length ſtipulated that ſix of the principal 
burghers ſhould come forth barefooted, with halters about their necks, and pre- 
ſent the keys of the town and caftle to Edward, who ſhould puniſh them as 
he thought proper, and receive all the reft into mercy. - Euſtace de St. Pierre 
and five of his fellow citizens offered themſelves voluntarily, as facrifices for 
the reſt of the inhabitants; and in all probability they would have ſuffered 
death, had not the generoſity of their behavior affected queen Philippa, who 
interceded in their behalf, and obtained their pardon. The town of Calais 
being thus ſurrendered, after a ſiege of eleven months, Edward expelled = 
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the inhabitants and peopled it from England; and afterwards eſtabliſhed in 


this place a ſtaple for tin, lead and wool, which redounded greatly to the 


advantage of his ſubjects. We cannot help obſerving however that the inhabi- Rymer. 


tants of Calais had no great reaſon to extol the generoſity of Edward, who 
ſeemed to perſecute them for the courage and perieverance they exerted in the 
defence of their country. Such behaviour even in this degenerate age would 
merit and obtain the favoùr of the conqueror. 1 2 95 

$ LXV. While the king of England was employed in this memorable ſiege, 
Edward Baliol entered Scotland by the way of Carlile, at the head of twenty 
thouſand men, and ravaged Galloway, Carrick, and the adjoining provinces, 
while the lord Percy, with an equal number of troops, made an irruption 
through Berwick, and waſted Lothian without oppoſition; Theſe two armies 
joining, advanced towards Perth, with a view to over-run'the whole kingdom; 
but the Scottiſh nobility. purchaſed a truce of Baliol, till the eighth day of 
September, that they might have an opportunity to treat about the ranſom of 
their king. Edward however would not receive theit overtures on this ſubject, 
until they ſhonld have made ſatisfaction for the ravages they committed when 
David invaded: England: and they were ſo exaſperated at this refuſal, that 


they recommenced hoſtilities, and made incurſions, The counteſs of Mont- Knyghten. 


fort took the field in Brittany, as ſoon as the trietiniat truce concluded for 
that province was expired, and reduced the fortreſs of Roche de Rien. 
Charles de Blois immediately aſſembled an army at Nantes to recover the 
places which he inveſted accordingly ; but, before he had made great pro- 
greſs in the ſiege, his quarters were beaten up, his forces routed, and himſelf 
taken priſoner, by Tanneguy de Chaſtel and Garnier de Cadoudal, at the 
head of the troops belonging to the counteſs, reinforced by a body of Engliſh 
under the command of Sir Thomas Dagworth, whom Edward had detached 
to her aſſiſtance, Charles de Blois, as ſoon as his wounds were cured, was 


conveyed to England by this officer, in whoſe abſence Roche de Rien was 


retaken by the partiſans of Charles, who were 2 by a ſtrong body of 
French auxiliaries. But a ſtop was ſoon put to all thoſe hoſtilities by a truce, 
which was mediated between the two crowns' by the „to begin on the 


twenty- eighth day of September, and continue till the eighth of July in the 


ſucceeding year, including all the allies of the two kings in Brittany, Flanders, 


Guienne, and Scotland. It was afterwards renewed by ſeveral treaties in the Rymer 


ſequel, bur it did not prevent Edward from taking proper meaſures to fortify 
the town and: harbour of Calais, which being properly ſecured, and the inter- 
nal police well regulated, he ſet fail with his queen and prince Edward for 


England; and after a dangerous paſſage landed on the tweltth day of October 
at Sandwich, from whence he proceeded immediately to London. 


$LXVI. The emperor Lewis of Bavaria dying about this period, a diſpute 


enſued among the electors touching the choice of a ſucceſſor, and the imperial 


crown was offered to Edward by the archbiſhop of Mentz, at the head of a 


powerful faction. But the king declined their offer, as incompatible with his 


ſcheme upon France, and likely to engage him not only in a quarrel with the 
pope, who ſupported the pretenſions of Charles, elected by another party of the 
German princes, but alſo in a diſtant war, the expence of which he was not 
able to maintain. He had already intailed heavy debts upon himſelf, by bor- 


rowing, 
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rowing conſiderable ſums of money and a large quantity of wool from the 
abbots and religious houſes in England : and even theſe, added to the ſupplies 
which had been granted, were found inſufficient to defray the charges of his ex- 


An. Ch. 1348. pedition. Nevertheleſs, it does not appear that he aſkecl a further aid from the 


Rot. Part. 


parliament, which met at Weſtminſter on the fourteenth day of January, to 
adviſe the king touching the continuance of the war, and enact ſtatutes for 
encouraging commerce; reſtraining the evil of adulterated coin; reforming the 
method of aſſeſſment, according to the value of lands, which was not properly 
aſcertained ; preventing aliens from holding benefices in England; puniſhing 
judges and officers for bribery and corruption; and protecting the ſubject from 
the oppreſſion of the nobles, who afforded ſhelter to robbers within their fran- 
chiſes, and | obſtructed the adminiſtration of juſtice. Though the king de- 
manded no ſubſidy in this ſeſſion, Philip king of France furniſhed him with a 
pretence for aſking a ſupply in the next parliament, which aſſembled on the 
thirty - firſt day of March. The French monarch made ſuch preparations by + 
ſea and land, as ſeemed to threaten an invaſion of England; and Edward re- 
ceived a very large aid from the counties and boroughs, on condition that the 
merchants ſhould: be called to account for defrauding the king of two thirds 


of the loan of twenty thouſand ſacks of wool ; that David Brus and the Scot- 


tiſh priſoners ſhould not be ranſomed nor releaſed ; that the duty of forty ſhil- 
lings a ſack upon wool ſhould ceaſe in three years; that no talliage, impoſt, 
or loan ſhould be levied without the aſſent of the commons in parliament; that 
the king ſhould repay the wool he had borrowed ; that the aid for the mar- 
riage of his eldeſt daughter ſhould be ſuſpended during the exaction of this 
ſubſidy, a certain part of which ſhould not be raiſed in caſe of a peace or long 
truce with France. Theſe conditions were entered on record in the roll of 
parliament; and Edward began to prepare tor another expedition, which how- 
ever was prevented by a prolongation of the truce. | | 

$ LXVII. This agreement did not hinder Philip from tampering. with 
Emeric of Pavia, whom the king of England had left governor of Calais. A 
private contract was carried on with this perfidious Lombard, by Geffrey de 
Charny, commander of the French forces in the neighbourhood of St. Omer; 
and he promiſed, for the conſideration of twenty thouſand golden crowns, to 
deliver the town and caſtle into his hands at midnight, on the thirty-firſt day 
of December. Edward being informed of this bargain by Emeric's ſecretary, 
ſent for that officer to London, and pardoned his treachery, on condition that 
he would ſtill proceed in his negotiation with Charny, that he might have an 
opportnaity to ſurprize them in the violation of the truce. The French gene- 
ral having aſſembled with great privacy a thouſand choſen men at arms, with 
a proportionable body of infantry, began his march, and arriving at the bridge 
of Nieulaye at the time appointed, ſent two meſſengers to the poſtern of the 
caſtle, where they found the governor, who aſſured them that every thing was 
prepared for their reception. Then he tranſmitted the twenty thouſand crowns 
to Emeric, by the hands of Sir Edward de Renty ; and detached twelve 
knights, with an hundred men at arms, to take poſſeſſion of the caſtle. Mean 
while he himſelf paſſed the bridge, with the reſt of his forces, and took poſt 
before the gate of Boulogne, reſolving to enter the town with his banners diſ- 


played. Edward had by this time croſſed the ſea, with eight hundred men at 
| arms 
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arms, and a thouſand archers, under the command of Sir Walter de Manny, 
and entered the harbour at night ſo privately, that no body in the town knew 
of his arrival. He took poſt immediately in the donjon or great tower that 
commanded the reſt of the citadel ; and when the French were admitted at the 
poſtern, ruſhed out unexpectedly, and took them all priſoners : then mount- 
ing on horſeback, he proceeded to the town, and making a ſally at the gate 
of Boulogne, fell with great fury upon Charny, who nevertheleſs made a gal- 
lant defence, and maintained his ground till after day broke. In this action 
the king himſelf was on foot, and fought hand to hand with Euſtace de 
Ribaumont, who, after having twice ſtaggered Edward with the force of his 
blows, was at length obliged to yield himſelf his priſoner. Charny, with 
thoſe who ſurvived, ſeeing their retreat by the bridge of Nieulaye cut off by 
another detachment, and the Engliſh continually reinforced by freſh parties 
from the town, ſurrendered. at diſcretion; and being conducted into Calais 
were magnificently entertained in the caſtle-hall by Edward, who then firſt 
diſcovered to them that he himſelf had been preſent in the engagement. He 
declared Ribaumont the braveſt knight he had ever encountered, preſented 
him with a rich chaplet of pearls, and ſet him at liberty without ranſom. He 
then removed - Emeric from the government of Calais, which he beſtowed 
upon Sir John Beauchamp, and returned to England, where he amply re- 
warded thoſe who had ſignalized themſelves upon this occaſion. 


$ LXVII. The plague, which at the latter end of ſummer, broke out in An. Ch. r 


the weſt of England, had by this time reached London; and therefore the 
parliament, which had been ſummoned-to meet in January, was prorogued 
until that calamity ſhould abate, though it raged for two years, during which 
no ſeſſion was held nor any court of juſtice kept open. In the firſt ſix months 
of this year ſeven and fifty thouſand perſons are ſaid to have died of the plague 
in Norwich and London; and the Church-yards being found too ſmall for 


the burial of the dead, Sir Walter de Manny purchaſed a piece of ground, be- 


longing to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital in Smithfield, to ſerve for the interment 
of thoſe who were carried off by the peſtilence, which no ſooner ceaſed, than 
he founded on the. ſpot a convent of Carthuſians, - This dreadful viſitation 
ſpread into Wales and Ireland, and. raged chiefly among the common people, 
and of theſe the old men, women, and children. None of the better ſort 
died of the infection, except three or four of the nobility, and Jane the king's 
ſecond daughter, who was infected at Bourdeaux in her way to Caſtile, where 
ſhe was to have been married to the infant Don Pedro, ſon of Alphonſo XI. 
ſovereign of that kingdom. When the contagion among the human ſpecies 
abated, the ſheep and cattle periſhed in vaſt numbers; and no bird or beaſt of 
prey would touch their carcaſſes, which lay putrifying upon the ſurface of the 

und. The harveſt was loſt for want of hands to gather it, and hence fol- 
lowed a dreadful dearth of labour and proviſion. The Scots, tempted by the 
hope of an eaſy prey, in ſuch a ſeaſon of calamity and deſolation, invaded the 
northern counties ; and, together with a large booty, carried back the conta- 
gion to their own country, where. it made terrible havock“. 


$ LXIX. 


* It was in the courſe of this year that Edward wich new fortifications, and built the chapel, 
g adorned his favourite caſtle of 9 he dedicated to the virgin Mary, St. 
George, 
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$ LXIX. Notwithſtanding the dreadful mortality which deſolated the beſt 
part of Europe, and ought to have ferved as a judgment to determine the 
quarrels of princes, the treaties carried on under the pope's mediation, pro- 
duced nothing but truces which were very ill obſerved. The French beginning 
to ſurpriſe places and raiſe diſturbance in Guienne, the earl of Lancaſter was 
ſent thither with a body of forces for the protection of the province. Taking 
the field in the beginning of the year, he reduced a great number of towns and 
caſtles, burned the ſuburbs of Thoulouſe, and after having waited ſome time 
tor the French, who promiſed to come and give him battle, returned to Bour- 
deaux without oppoſition. Ar length he agrecd to a truce at the deſire of the 
pope, who, having proclaimed a jubilee at Rome, complained that the hoſti- 
lities in Guienne obſtructed the paſſage of | devotees, who wanted to go and 
receive abſolution. An infinite number of ftrangers attended at this folemnity 
from motives of religion, inſpired by the rerror of the peſtilence ; but the 
Engliſh were reſtricted from going thither by a ſevere edict of Edward, who 
apprehended the coin of the kingdom would be exhauſted and exported by the 
vaſt number ot pilgrims, who in all probability would have gone abroad on 
this occaſion. In this ſeaſon of deſpondence and ſuperſtition, Holland and 
Flanders produced a ſect of Diſciplinarians, who ſtrolled about in proceſſion 
to all religious houſes, preaching, ſinging, and ſcourging themſelves alter- 
nately, until the blood ran in ſtreams from their bodies. Some of theſe fana- 
tics made a voyage into England, and performed their diſcipline in the ſtreets 
of London; but finding themſelves ridiculed by the multitude, and neglected 
by the nation in general, they ſoon returned to their own country, without 
having made one proſelyte among the'Engliſh, who were never much inclined 
to the practice of bodily mortification. © 006-0 
- $ LXX. The king of France, though he would not perſonally commit an 
infraction of the truce, ſpirited up the ports of Biſcay to make depreda- 
tions upon the Engliſh veſſels; a number of which, trading for wine to Bay- 
onne, they took, plundered, and deſtroyed. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, 
they aſpired to deſigns of greater importance, and equipped a fleet of four and 
forty great ſhips of war, with which they propoſed to make a deſcent and even 
conqueſt of England. The chief command of this armament was veſted in 
Charles de la Cerda, who, failing up the channel as far as Sluys in Flanders, 
deſtroyed all the Engliſh veſſels that fell in his way. Edward, being ap- 
prized of his deſign and proceedings, aſſembled a fleet of fifty fail to intercept 
him in his return, and embarked in perſon at Sandwich, with the earls of 


George, and St. Edward the Confeſſor, at length 


founded a military order in honour of St. George 


the patron of England. A garter of blue velvet, 
inſcribed Honi ſoit, qui mal y penſe, was the ſym- 
bol of union choſen for this noble fraternity, 
which from hence was ſtiled the Order of the 
Garter, conſiſting of the king of England as ſo- 
— Go and five and twenty kni 
On the feſtival of St. George in this year, they 
walked bare-hcaded in proceſſion, clad in gowns 
of ruſſet and mantles of fine blue woolen cloth, 
with the reſt of the habit of the order, to St. 


ghts companions. _ 


's chapel, where they heard maſs, ſaid by 
of the order; and after divine ſervice returned to 
a ſumptuous entertainment. The ſolemnity con- 

| — ty — of tilts and tourna- 
ments, at which David Brus, with other priſoners 
of quality, both Scots and French, were permitted 
to aſſiſt. And indeed in theſe diverſions the 
greateſt part of Edward's time was employed, 
when he had no foreign wars to maintain. Aſh- 
moleꝰs Hiſt, of the Garter, | 


Lancaſter, 
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Lancafter, Northampton, Warwick, Saliſbury, Arundel, Huntingdon, and 
a ſtrong body of choſen archers. The two fleets ſoon came in fight of each 
other, and engaged off Winchelſey and Rye on the twenty-ninth day of Auguſt, 
Though the Spaniards had a great advantage in the ſize of their ſhips, the 
Engliſh bowmen plied them with arrows ſo effectually that they could not 
ſtand upon the decks ; and were, after an obſtinate diſpute, intirely defeat- 
ed, though the approach of night favoured the eſcape of all but four and 
twenty, which before yr, failed were boarded and taken. In order to 
complete their diſafter, the king ſent orders to the magiſtrates of Bayonne to 
fall upon their trading veſſels ; and the Spaniards being humbled by the defeat, 
and harraſſed by their neighbours, ſued for a truce of twenty years, which 


Aveſbury. 
Walfingham. 


Edward granted, for the benefit of commerce. During theſe tranſactions, a Rymer, 


tty war was ſtill maintained in Brittany between the partiſans of Charles de 
Blois and thoſe of the counteſs, whoſe mutual enmity was habituated into a 
ſettled rancour that appeared on every opportunity of gratifying their revenge. 
In the progreſs of one of theſe feuds the lord Dagworth was ſurpriſed and lain, 
and Sir Walter de Benteley ſent over in his room to command the Engliſh 
forces in Brittany. | 

$ LXXI. About this period, Philip de Valois dying at Nogent le Rotrou, 
was ſucceeded on the throne of France by his ſon John duke of Normandy, 
who ſeemed to inherit his father's animoſity againſt Edward; and this de- 
ſcended even to objects unworthy of a great king's attention. Thomas de 
la Marche, an illegitimate ſon of France, who ſerved in the army of the king 
of Sicily, being accuſed by John Viſconti of knowing and concealing the 
conſpiracy which Leonard de Aſſiſi had hatched againſt their monarch, he not 
only denied the charge, but propoſed to maintain his innocence in ſingle com- 
bat at the court of Edward, who was univerſally allowed to be the flower of 


chivalry. The duel was accordingly fought at Whitehall, in preſence of the 


Engliſh court. The combatants having ſhivered their ſpears on horſeback, 
alighted and fought on foot with great fury, until cloſing, Viſconti fell to 
the ground; but he was ſo caſed in armour that his antagoniſt could not make 
uſe of his advantage any other way than by driving the rowels of his ſpurs 
through the grated work of Viconti's viſor. Thus incommoded he called out 
for quarter, and owned himſelf vanquiſhed ; and Edward diſmiſſed the victor 
with an honourable teſtimony of his innocence and bravery. When he re- 
turned to France, he found John incenſed at his conduct, in appealing to a 

rince who was his profeſſed rival, and ſtill more exaſperated at the praiſes 
- which he beſtowed upon Edward for his generoſity and equitable determination, 
He pined with envy at the reputation of the Engliſh monarch ; and this low 
jealouſy prompted him to an action of cruelty and injuſtice, which left an un- 
delible ſtain upon his character. Ralf de Brienne conſtable of France, who 
was diſmiſſed from England on his parole to raiſe money for his ranſom, join- 


ing Thomas in his eulogiums on Edward, John took ſuch umbrage at the pa- 
negyric that he reſolved to ſacrifice him to his envy. Perhaps he really ſuſ- 
pected him of that colluſion with the king of England which he afterwards 
charged upon his memory. He ordered the conſtable to be ſeized upon the 
ſpot, and after having detained him for one day priſoner in the Hotel de Neſle, 
where he himſelf reſided, condemned him to be 


beheaded, without any form 
K 2 of 
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of Jaw, on pretence that he agreed to give the county of Guiſnes as his ranſom "= 
Daniel Hig, to Edward; and this ſentence. was executed. by night, in, preſence of the H 
de France, duke of Bourbon, the counts of Armanac, Montfort, and other noblemen. "2 
Not contented with having deprived the conſtable of his life, he defrauded 
Edward of his ranſom, and united the county of Guiſnes to the demeſnes of 
the crown. But he did not long enjoy the acquiſition ; for, in leſs than two 
months rhe caſtle was ſurpriſed by a party of men at arms and archers from 
Calais, under the command of John de Lancaſter : and Charles de la Cerda, 
who ſucceeded Ralph as conſtable of France, was, in about two years after 
this event, aſſaſſinated in Normandy, by the order of Charles king of Navarre. 
Notwithſtanding the truce the governors of frontier places made frequent ex- 
curſions into the neighbourhood of their garriſons, - in order to ravage the coun- 
try; and in one of theſe Sir John Beauchamp governor of Calais was ta- 
ken priſoner, with twenty knights, and a conſiderable detachment : on the 
other hand, the earl of Lancaſter, with Sir Robert Herle and Sir Walter de 
Manny, at the head of freſh forces brought from England, over-ran the fron- 
An. Ch. 1351- tiers of Picardy and Artois, Guy de Neſle marechal of France was defeated in 
Guienne, and taken priſoner, with his brother William, and many perſons of 
diſtinction: bur this loſs did not hinder the French from reducing St. Jean de 
Angely by famine. Such were the circumſtances of the diſpute, when hoſtili- 
| ties were checked by a renewal of the truce, in a negotiation at Calais ; in 
Froiſart, which it was agreed, that the governors of frontier places ſhould take an oath 
Rymer. to ſee it obſerved with punctuality. 5 3 MES 
S LXXII. The plague being by this time quite extinguiſhed, the king, by 
the advice of his council, publiſhed ſome ordinances to prevent the exorbitant 
demands of ſervants and labourers ; and at the ſame time increaſed the ſalaries 
of judges, that they might not be ſubject to temptation in the exerciſe of their 
functions. The lord chief juſtice Thorne being accuſed of corruption, threw 
himſelf upon the king's mercy, and ſentence of death was paſſed againſt him, 
according to law; but his life was ſpared, and he afterwards, obtained a full 
pardon. A parliament being aſſembled, confirmed the king's ordinances, by 
erecting them into ſtatutes ; and enacted other laws touching perſons born be- 
yond ſea, beſides the ſtatutes of clothes and of proviſors of benefices; but that 
of purveyors did not paſs till next parliament, which met in January at Weſt- 
minſter. Here the king complained that the French had violated the truces 
in Britanny and Guienne, and ſollicited the Scots to invade England: for 
which reaſons he demanded a ſupply, to oppoſe the meaſures of his enemies; 
and they granted him a triennial tenth and fifteenth, to be levied under certain 
reſtrictions ſpecified in the ſtatute. In this ſeſſion the commons repreſenting 
that the judges had in their trials condemned many perſons as traitors, for di- 
vers cauſes which the commonalty did not know to be treaſon ; and deſiring 
that the king would, by advice of his council, declare what particular points 
were to be deemed treaſon ; his majeſty ſpecified the articles which conſtituted 
that crime, and they were contained in the ſtatute of treaſons paſſed in this aſ- 
Coke's Inſtit. ſembly, which acquired the epithet of the Bleſſed Parliament, for this and other 
| ſalutary acts by which it is diſtinguiſhed, though there was not one lawyer in 
either houſe. The practitioners of the law had already made ſuch proficiency 
in the arts of their calling, that they were expreſly excluded from GW 
| | 92 e . 
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the houſe of commons, in all the writs of ſummons, which directed the ſhe- 
riffs to return the moſt conſiderable and beſt qualified knights or eſquires in 
the county, who could not be ſuſpected of knaviſh tricks, and maintaining 
falſe ſuits and quarrels. 8 ; 

S LXXIII. While Edward acted the part of a ſage lawgiver for the benefit 
of his ſubjects, acts of hoſtility were daily committed both in Picardy and Bre- 
tagne. The French made a fruitleſs attempt to recover Guiſnes; and in Brit- Aveſpury. 
tany the mareſchal de Neſle met with a more diſaſtrous fate, than that which Froiſſart. 
attended him in the preceding campaign. After the payment of his ranſom, 
he was detached with a body of forces, to aſſiſt the partiſans of Charles de Blois; 
and being joined by many noblemen of Bretagne, formed a conſiderable army, 
with which he attacked Sir Walter Bentley, in the plains of Mauron, between 
Rennes and Ploermel. Though he out- numbered the Engliſh by more than An. Ch. 1352, 
one half, he met with ſuch a warm reception, that his forces were utterly de- 
feated, and himſelf, with the viſcount of Rohan, the lords of Montauban, 
Quintin, Rugemond, Tyntineac, La Marche, L'Annay, the ſeneſchals of 
Rouen and Beauvais, fourfcore knights, five hundred gentlemen, and ſome 
thouſands of common ſoldiers, were left dead upon the field of battle; while 
William Bertrand baron of Brecquebec being mortally wounded, was taken 
e with ſeveral noblemen of Bretagne, and about one hundred and ſixty 

ights and gentlemen. 
$ XXIV. In this ſeaſon of inactivity, Henry duke of Lancaſter, accom- 

panied by the lord Roos, and other perſons of diſtinction, went abroad to ſig- 
nalize their courage in Pruſſia againſt the infidels, who had attacked the knights 
of the Teutonic order: but in their paſſage through Germany they were ar- 
reſted and detained in priſon, from whence they were not releaſed, until they 
had paid three thouſand crowns by way of ranſom. Their journey was after- 
wards ſtopped by the news of a truce concluded between the powers at war; ſo 
that they returned by the way of Cologn, where Lancaſter declared, that Otho 
duke of Brunſwick had been the contriver of his impriſonment, which he 
mentioned as a perfidious ſcheme altogether unworthy of a man of honour. 
Otho, being apprized of this declaration, ſent a challenge to Henry, defying 
him to ſingle combat, in any place which the king of France ſhould appoint. 
Lancaſter accepted the propoſal, and having obtained a ſafe- conduct, haſtened 
to Paris, whither his antagoniſt repaired at the ſame time. Endeavours were 
uſed to compromiſe the quarrel ; and theſe proving ineffectual, the day of com- 
bat was appointed. When the combatants entered the lifts, Otho's courage 
ſeemed to fail him: for he turned remarkably pale, mounted his horſe re- 
luctantly, dropped his ſhield three times ſucceſſively, and appeared ſo diſcon- 
certed, that his friends would not ſuffer him to engage under ſuch trepidation. 
They therefore propoſed that both parties ſhould deſiſt: but Lancaſter would 
agree to no other terms, except the alternative of Brunſwick's either fighting, 
or acknowledging himſelf to be vanquiſhed. At length Otho ſubmitted to the 


king of France's determination, and renounced his challenge: king John ef- Knyphton, 


fected a reconciliation between them at a magnificent entertainment, and Henry Du Filet. 
. returned in triumph to his own country. An. Ch. 1353, 


S EXXV. The king of England had ſignified to the pope, that he was wil- 
ling to make peace with John, and reſign his title to the crown of France, on 
10 condition 
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condition that the dutchy of Guienne and county of Ponthieu ſhould be reſtored 
to him as independent ſovereignties; and that the French king ſhould make a 
ceſſion to him of the lands he had conquered about Calais; and the ſuperiority 
of Flanders. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, with the duke of Lancaſter, 
and ſome other noblemen, had been ſent as ambaſſadors to Guiſnes, to treat 
with the French deputies, in preſence of the pope's legate : but as neither prince 


would yield any circumſtance in favour of the other, little fruit was expected 


from this negotiation ; and both ſides prepared for war, which now ſeemed un- 


. avoidable; and which was the leſs unacceptable to John, as he had lately gained 


An. Ch. 1354. 


over the Flemings to his intereſt, Edward ſummoning a great council at 
Weſtminſter, ſeveral wholeſome ordinances were drawn up for the regulation 
of a ſtaple which he meaned to fix in England, Wales, and Ireland. Then 
he redreſſed the grievances of the nation, touching appeals from the king's 
court to any other judicature, and pardons granted to robbers ; and laying 
before them the ſtate of the treaty, they continued the ſubſidy on wool and 
Eins for three years longer. Theſe ordinances were confirmed in the ſubſe- 
quent parliament, which met in April, together with ſome others reſpecting 


the qualifications of n of the peace; and as the king entertained at this 


period ſome hope of an accommodation with France, a public inſtrument 


Rainald. 
Du Tillet. 


was drawn up, by which the parliament unanimouſly obliged themſelves to ap- 
prove the terms upon which his majeſty ſhould think proper to conclude the 
treaty of peace. But all hope of a pacification foon vaniſhed, when the French 
plenipotentiaries declared, that there was not a gentleman in France who would 
not rather loſe his life, than conſent to a ſeparation of Guienne from the 
crown of that kingdom. The pope, with all his remonſtrances, could not 
prevail upon either party to relax in the leaſt particular ; and a prolongation 
of the truce till next Midſummer was the whole reſult of his interceſſion. 

$ LXXVI. Had John conſulted his intereſt only, he would have looked 
upon this as a very unſeaſonable juncture, for engaging in a war that might en- 
courage and 4 th Charles king of Navarre, in his endeavours'to embroil 
the kingdom of France. That prince was nearly related to the French king, 
and had been educated at the court of his father Philip, where he ſoon diſplayed 
very extraordinary talents, and acquired great popularity by his inſinuating 
manners and exquiſite addreſs. King John had endeavoured to attach him 
firmly to his intereſt, by giving him his daughter Jane in marriage : but he 
was of a character which no obligations could bind or influence. He trumped 
up a claim to the counties of Champagne and Brie, as well as to the dutchy 
of Burgundy, in right of his mother; but as this claim was not allowed, he 
complained that the county of Engoulefme, which he enjoyed by a grant of 
Charles the Fair, was of no advantage to him, as being continually waſted by 
the Engliſh ; and he received in lieu of it the towns of Mante and Meulant, 


which being added to the counties of Evreux and Mortagne, which he already 


poſſeſſed in Normandy, rendered him very powerful in that province. En- 
ouleſme was beſtowed upon John's favourite, Charles de la Cerda conſtable of 
3 whom the king of Navarre conſidered as his moſt inveterate enemy; 
he therefore hired ruffians to aſſaſſinate that nobleman, and even publiſhed a 
manifeſto to juſtify this ſcandalous act of barbarity. At the ſame time he 
treated with the duke of Lancaſter for aſſiſtance from England, and began to 
: put 
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chap. V. OF ENGLAND. 


put himſelf in a poſture of defence againſt the reſentment of king John, who 
he did not doubt would endeavour to revenge the death of his minion. How 
mortified ſoever the French king muſt have been at this outrage committed 
againſt his perfon, honour, and authority, his affairs were in ſuch an unfavour- 
able ſituation, that he was obliged to ſmother his indignation, and even comply 
with all the propofals of the king of Navarre, who demanded a grant of ſeveral 
counties, viſcounties, bailliages, privileges, and exemptions, together with 
a full pardon for himſelf and all thoſe who were concerned in the murder of 
the conſtable. In return for theſe conceſſions, he offered to aſk pardon of 
John before the parliament at Paris; though he would not even conſent to 
make this ſatisfaction, until the king's ſecond ſon, the count of Anjou, was 
delivered up as an hoftage for the ſecurity of his perſon ; then the ceremony 
was performed, and an ample pardon paſſed in form for the king of Navarre 
and all his adherents. | 
$ LXXVII. Notwithſtanding this ſeeming reconciliation, they ſuſpected the 
ſincerity of each other; and Charles {till reſolved to guard againſt the conſe- 
quence of John's hatred, by engaging in a firm alliance with England. The 
duke of Lancaſter being then at Avignon treating with the French deputies, 
Charles took that city in his road to Navarre, and had ſeveral private con- 
ferences with the Engliſh ambaſſador, concerning the meaſures to be taken in 
concert with Edward, when the truce ſhould expire at Midſummer. John 
ſuſpecting his deſign, took this opportunity of his abſence, to ſeize his towns 
and fortreſſes in Normandy, all of which ſurrendered without reſiſtance, except 
Evreux, Gavre, Mortagne, Pont Audemer, Cherbourg, and Avranches, 
which, being well ſupplied with ſtrong garriſons, refuſed the king of France 
admittance. Charles, being informed of theſe hoſtilities, fent an agent to the 
French court to juſtify his conduct, and demand a fafe-guard, by virtue of 
which he might go thither in perſon. John readily granted this requeſt ; but 
at the ſame time ſent his ſon Charles the dauphin into Normandy with a body 
of troops, to prevent all diſturbances in that province. The king of Navarre 
did not think proper to make uſe of his ſafe- conduct, but landed in Auguſt 
with two thouſand men at Cherbourg; and the garriſon of Evreux, animated 


by the tidings of his arrival, took the caſtle of Conches by ſurprize. The 


duke of Athenes and Geffrey de Charny threw themſelves into Caen, which 
ſeemed to be expoſed to the greateſt danger ; and a ſtrong body of troops was 
ſent thither under the command of the conſtable of Bourbon, who neverthe- 
leſs was enjoined to abſtain from hoſtilities, and if poſſible effect an accommo- 
dation. Such was now the poſture of John's affairs, that he thought he could 
not purchaſe it at too dear a rate. The truce between the two crowns was by 
this time expired; and Edward had been ſo often deluded with vain hopes, 
that he ſeemed averſe to its being renewed. The duke, of Lancaſter was ac- 
tually at ſea with forty ſtout ſhips, having on board a good number of troops 
deſtined for Cherbourg, which, however, he was prevented from reaching by 
contrary winds, The prince of Wales commanded a ſtrong body of forces 
on the weſtern coaſt of England, and a fleet lay ready at Plymouth to tranſ- 
port them to the continent: ſo that John could not make too much diſpatch in 
accomodating matters with the king of Navarre, who was determined to join 
the Engliſh in Normandy. He therefore offered one hundred thouſand crowns 

| 2 mn 
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in lieu of all the demands of Charles, who was glad to make peace upon ſuch 
advantageous terms. The articles of agreement were ſettled in September, by 
the conſtable in a conference at Valognes ; then Charles viſited the dauphin at 


Vaudreuil, from whence they proceeded together to Paris, where John re- 


ceived him with all the exterior marks of the moſt cordial friendſhip. 

$ LXXVIII. The duke of Lancaſter, appriſed of this reconciliation, / and 
underſtanding the coaſt of Normandy was guarded by a numerous body of 
forces, laid aſide his deſign of a deſcent, and was afterwards appointed lieute- 
nant for the king in Brittany : but the prince of Wales, having embarked his 
forces on board of a fleet of three hundred ſhips, ſet fail in September from 
Plymouth, accompanied, by the earls of Warwick, Oxford, Saliſbury, Suf- 
folk, and other perſons of diſtinction; and landing at Bourdeaux, was joined 
by the moſt conſiderable of the Gaſcon nobility. Finding himſelf, in conſe- 
quence of this junction, at the head of an army conſiſting of threeſcore thou- 
ſand men, he began his march, on the fifth day of October, towards Ar- 
magnac, which together with Aſtarac, Cominges, La Riviere, and L'Iſle- en- 
Jourdain, he ravaged with fire and ſword; plundering the inhabitants, dif- 
mantling their fortreſſes, and laying the towns and villages in aſhes. Then 
he advanced to Thoulouſe, where the French army, exceeding his own in num- 
ber, was encamped, under the command of the counts of Armagnac and Foix, 
the prince of Orange, the conſtable of Bourbon, and the marechal de Cler- 
mont. After having eſſayed in vain to provoke them to a battle, he paſſed the 
Garonne above the city, and burned all the fine towns in the neighbourhood, 
From thence he advanced to Avigonet, which, together with ſeveral other im- 
portant places, he took and deſtroyed ; and in a word, intirely ruined one of the 
moſt rich and fertile countries in France. The inhabitants of Montpelier burned 
their ſuburbs, in expectation of being beſieged ; and the pope, who reſided at 
Avignon, ſent ambaſſadors to the prince of Wales, with propoſals for ſetting 
on = another treaty : but he would not even admit them to an audience z 
though he referred them to his father, who was at that time in the neighbour- 
hood of Calais, Innocent, affronted and alarmed at the little reſpect ſhewn to 
his deputies, began to fortify his palace, and detached his marechal with five 
hundred men at arms, furniſhed by the cardinals and gentry of the country 


around, to obſerve the motions of the Engliſh. This officer, advancing too 


near the prince's army, was defeated and taken, and obliged to pay fifty thou- 
ſand crowns for his ranſom. Young Edward had already, in the ſpace of 
eight weeks, deſtroyed five hundred villages and many fortified towns; and 
would have continued this work of deſolation, had not he received intelligence 
that the French army had quitted Tholouſe, in order to come and give him 
battle. He forthwith marched back to meet them ; but as he approached 
they retired towards Tholouſe, though he did not know the route they had 
taken. He paſſed the river at Carbonne, where he underſtood they were 
within two leagues of his army ; and a detachment of his troops beating up 
part of their quarters, they retreated with precipitation to Lombez and Sauve- 
terre, poſting themſelves behind the Sauve, as if they int:nded to diſpute the 
paſſage of that river. Edward following them thither, found all the bridges 

roken down ; and while he was employed in repairing them, the French re- 
tired to Gimont, though not ſo expeditiouſly but that the van of the Engliſh 
| | intercepted 
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Chap. V. OF ENGLAND. 


intercepted part of their rear, which was cut in pieces. He arrived with his 
whole army in the neighbourhood of the place in the evening, and next day 


drew up his forces in order of battle ; but the enemy had marched off in the 


night, leaving a ſtrong garriſon in the town, which was well provided for 
making an obſtinate defence. The ſeaſon of the year being by this time too 
far advanced to admit of his undertaking the ſiege with any proſpect of ſucceſs, 
he returned to Bourdeaux, and diſtributed his forces into winter-quarters, under 


commanders of approved valour, who, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the wea- Froiſſart. 


ther, ſoon reduced Tonnins, Clerac, Port St. Marie, with many other places, Aveſbury. 


and ſubdued the greateſt part of the Agenois. 


71 


$ LXXIX. While the prince of Wales proceeded with this rapidity of con- An. Ch. 1355. 


queſt, his father receiving intimation that the French king had advanced 
with a great army to the marches of Calais, reſolved to croſs the ſea, and 
give him battle without delay. In this expedition he was attended by his ſons 
Lionel and John of Ghent, Henry duke of Lancaſter, the earls of Northamp- 
ton, March, and Stafford, the lords Percy, Manny, and Grayſtock, the 
biſhop of Durham, and a great number of barons from the north; the 
border being ſecured by a truce granted to the Scots, at their own requeſt. 
When Edward landed at Calais, he was joined by one thouſand men at arms, 
under ſome German, Brabantine, and Flemiſh knights, whom he had re- 
tained in his ſervice; and this reinforcement, added to the troops he carried 
over from England, conſtituted a conſiderable army, at the head of which he 
marched, on the ſecond day of November, towards St. Omer, where the 
French king an encamped with his forces. That prince ſending a knight, 


who had formerly been a priſoner in England, with a frivolous meſſage to the 


king, that he might have an opportunity to obſerve the Engliſh army, Edward 


allowed him to take a full view of the troops, and the diſpoſition he had 


made ; and the knight made ſuch a report of them to his maſter, that John 
thought proper to retire from St. Omer, after having deſtroyed all the provi- 
ſions in the adjacent country. Edward followed him as far as Heſdin, but 
was obliged to return to Calais for want of ſubſiſtence ; and next day ſome 
French knights came to propoſe a pitched battle on the Tueſday following. 


The king accepted the propoſal, on condition that theſe knights would engage 


to bring their maſter to the field at the appointed time; or, in default of his 
coming, yield themſelves priſoners of war. The Engliſh nobility offered to 


be bound for the appearance of Edward in the ſame penalty ; but the French 


declined the expedient : ſo that the king, after having waited all day on Tueſ- 


day in expectation of their coming, diſmiſſed his foreign troops, and returned Froiffart. 


to England, 

$LXXX. His return was haſtened by the conduct of the Scots, who, 
diſregarding the truce, had taken the town of Berwick by ſurprize, in 
the abſence of the northern nobility, and were employed in preparations for 
invading England. In a parliament convened at Weſtminſter, on the 
twenty-third day of November, the lord Manny explained the tranſaction of 
the treaty of Calais; the propoſal of a league with the king of Navarre ; the 
particulars of the king's laſt expedition; and his deſign to recover Berwick, 
and carry the war into the heart of Scotland, For theſe purpoſes the commons 
granted a greater ſubſidy on wool, wool-fells, and leather, than any parlia- 

Vol. II. 8 ment 


Mezeray. 
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ll | ment had ever granted before. It was to be continued for ſix. years, and 
Aveſbury, amounted to one million five hundred thouſand pounds annually, Some re- 
 - gulations being made with reſpect to juries, and other grievances of the 
nation redreſſed, Edward began to prepare for his northern expedition, and 
appointed the rendezvous of his forces at Newcaſtle.” He himſelf ſet out im- 
ll ; Ee mediately for the ſame, place; and the Scots being apprized of his approach, 
| | abandoned Berwick, which was not tenable while the. Engliſh poſſeſſed the caſtle. 
[i The king, advancing as far as Haddington, burned the towns and villages, 
. : but ſaw not the face of an enemy; for the Scottiſh, forces had retired to their 
l woods and mountains, -after having removed all: their proviſions and effects.. 
i from the lowlands, that the Engliſh- might not find the leaſt ſubſiſtence. 
Il This was a very prudent precaution; for Edward's fleet being diſperſed in a 
| {torm, he found himſelf deſtitute of proviſions, and was obliged to re- 
| turn immediately to Roxburgh. In that place Edward Baliol, now grown 
N old and overwhelmed with infirmities, reſigned his title to the crown of Scot- 
; | land in favour of the Engliſh monarch, who, in conſideration of this ceſſion, 
granted him a . penſion of two thouſand pounds a year for life, payed all his 
debts, and preſented him with a gratuity of five thouſand marks, as a recom- 
An. Ch. 1356. pence for his faithful ſervices. After this tranſaction, the king returned to Lon- 
don in February, where he received a conſiderable. aid from the prelates and 
the clergy ; and, about this period, the earl of Northampton concluded a 
Rymer. truce with the Scots till Michaelmas. 
$ LXXXI. Mean while preparations were carrying on in France for the 
maintenance of a vigorous war. About the latter end of November, John 
called an aſſembly of the eſtates at Paris; and, for the firſt time, the towns 
were ordered to ſend deputies to this convention. Here the members, ap- 
pearing extremely zealous for the glory of their king, undertook to maintain 
thirty thouſand men at arms for one year, and conſented to a gabelle upon 
ſalt, a duty on all kinds of proviſion, and a capitation-tax upon all perſons in 
the kingdom without diſtinction. Theſe impoſitions prod ed an inſurrection 
at Arras, and furniſned the king of Navarre with an handle to diffuſe the 
ſpirit of diſaffection through the whole province of Normandy. He had 
already debauched the dauphin from his duty, and perſuaded him to quit his 
father's court in reſentment, becauſe he had as yet received no independent 
proviſion : but John, by wiſe. remonſtrances,. and gratifying his ſon with the 
dukedom of Normandy, prevailed upon him to abandon this ſeducer of his. 
youth, and even to aſſiſt in a deſign he had formed to ſeize the king of Na- 
varre, and all the lords of his party, The dauphin ſtill pretending the 
warmeſt affection for Charles and his partiſans, with whom he had been ſo 
lately engaged, invited them to an entertainment at Rouen; and, while. they 
fat at table in the caſtle, John, who had privately arrived with a ſmall num- 
ber of troops, ſuddenly entered the hall, and ordered all the gueſts to be ap- 
prehended. The count of Harcourt, with the lord of Graville, and two 
gentlemen, were immediately beheaded ; and the king of Navarre was ſent to 
the Chatelet in Paris, from whence he was afterwards removed to Arleux in 
Artois, where he remained in cloſe confinement. His brother Philip d'Ev- 
reux count of Longueville, incenſed- at his impriſonment; and Godfrey de 
Harcourt, exaſperated at the execution of his nephew, vowed revenge * 


* 
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the tyrant, fortified all the places in their power, and ſent to England for 


ſuccours. King Edward underſtanding that Charles had ſuffered on account 
of a pretended league with England, ſent a manifeſto to ſeveral courts, vin- 
dicating him from that aſperſion ; and detached Miles lord Stapleton, with a 
body of troops, to aſſiſt in the defence of his poſſeſſions in Normandy, where 


the French forces had already reduced Evreux, and inveſted Pontaudemer. Froiſſart. 


But theſe being too inconſiderable to withſtand the power of France, Henry 
duke of Lancaſter was ſent thither with another reinforcement ; and, landing 
at La Hogue, was joined by the count of Longueville and Godfrey de Har- 
court, who had by this time done homage at the court of England to Edward, 
as the lawful king of France. Lancaſter being at the ſame time reinforced 
by Sir Robert Knolles, with ſome troops from Brittany, found himſelf at the 
head of nine hundred men at arms, and fourteen hundred archers, beſides a 
ſtrong body of infantry. With theſe he raiſed the ſiege of Pontaudemer, as 


well as that of Breteuil, and reduced Vernueil ; then marching in ſight of the 
French army, amounting to forty thouſand men, commanded by the duke of 


Orleans, he encamped near L'Aigle, and returned in July to Montebourg. 
The affairs of Brittany requiring Lancaſter's preſence in that province, the 
command of the forces in Normandy devolved to the count of Longueville 


and Godfrey de Harcourt, who exerted themſelves vigorouſly in the proſecution 


of the war ; but, being greatly inferior to the enemy in number, they could 
not prevent Tillieres and Breteuil from being taken by Robert de Clermont, 
marechal to the duke of Normandy. After the reduction of theſe places, 
he fell into the Cotentin; on the tenth day of November, he ſurprized 
Godfrey de Harcourt, Who was cut in pieces, together with his whole de- 
tachment of ſeven. hundred men, near Coutances : and, as he died without 


iſſue, the honour of St. Sauveur le Vicomte reve ed to the king of England, 


who afterwards beſtowed it upon John lord Chandos. This diſaſter was fol - 


lowed by the reduction of Pont de l' Arche; which, after a brave defence for 


four months, was ſurrendered on the fourth day of December: but thele loſſes 


were in ſome meaſure repaired by the reduction of the caſtte of Evreux, which Rymer. 
was ſurprized by William de Graville, ſon of John, who had been beheaded — 
at Rouen. IN 


$ LXXXII. During theſe tranſactions, Edward prince of Wales having re- 
duced the greateſt part of the Agenois in the winter, and ſufficiently refreſhed 
- his ſoldiers after the fatigues of ſuch a ſevere campaign, began his march 
from Bourdeaux, on the fixth day of July, at the head of two thouſand men 


at arms, ſix thouſand archers, and four thouſand infantry. Paſſing through 


the Agenois, he ravaged Quercy, the Limouſin, and Auvergne; fell into 
Berry, attempted Iſſodun and Bourges without ſucceſs, and took Vierzon by 
aſſault. Here he firſt underſtood that the French king lay encamped at 
Chartres, with a prodigious army collected from all parts of his kingdom. 
Suſpecting that Edward intended to paſs the Loire, and join the duke of Lan- 
caſter in Normandy, he had diſpoſed his troops in ſuch a manner as to guard 
all the towns and paſſages on that river; and the prince of Wales being in- 
formed of this diſpoſition, reſolved to turn off on the left to Romarantin, 


ravage Poitou, and return through Saintonge to Bourdeaux. Three hundred 


lances, under the command of the lords of Craon and Boucicaut, in attempt- 
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ing to cut off his advanced guard, were defeated, and fled to the caſtle of 
Romarantin, where, in a few days, they were obliged to ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion. The prince in his route had taken above fix thouſand men at arms, who 
were ſent priſoners to Bourdeaux, and laid waſte a prodigious tract of 
country. Marching through part of Touraine and Anjou, ſouth of the 
Loire, he now entered Poitou ; and, on Saturday the ſeventeenth. day of 


September, encamped between Beauvoir and Maupertuis, within two leagues 


of Poitiers. The king of France coming up with an army of ſixty thouſand 
horſe, ' beſides infantry, called a council of war, in which it was reſolved to 
attack the Engliſh next morning. Edward was already ſo ſtraitened for want 
of proviſions, that, in a few days, he muſt have been ſtarved into a ſurren- 
der; but the French, confiding in their valour and the vaſt ſuperiority of 
their numbers, demanded a battle ſo eagerly, that John did not think proper 
to diſappoint their ardour and ambition. He divided his army into three 
bodies; of which the firſt and moſt advanced was commanded by his brother 
the duke of Orleans ; the ſecond was poſted on the left, under the conduct of 
the dauphin, aſſiſted by his brothers Lewis and John; while the king in per- 
ſon, accompanied by his youngeſt ſon Philip, commanded the chird-divition, 


as a body of reſerve. This order being ſettled, John detached the lords of 
Ribaumont, Landas, and Beaujeu, to view the countenance and diſpoſition 


of the enemy, whom they found poſted among buſhes, hedges, and vineyards, 
fo as to be inacceſſible in every quarter, but by a narrow lane lined with 
hedges, behind which a body of Engliſh archers was planted to command the 
paſſage. Ribaumont adviſed the king to diſmount all his cavalry, excepe 
three hundred choſen men in complete armour, who ſhould enter the defile, 
and make way for the attack of the diſmounted cavaliers. In conſequence of 
this advice, the three hundred men were armed for this ſervice, and all the 
reſt of the troops ordered to charge on foot, except a few German ſquadrons, 
which continued on horſeback, to be occaſionally employed according to the 
emergencies of the action. Juſt when John was going. to begin the battle, 
the cardinal of Perigort, employed by the pope to renew the negotiations be- 
tween the two crowns, running up to the king, conjured him to ſpare the lives 
of ſo many French gentlemen, which would neceſſarily be loſt in the attack, 


and allow him to repair to the Engliſh camp, where he did not doubt of being 


able to perſuade the prince of Wales to ſurrender. Having obtained this pes- 
miſſion, he haſtened to Edward, who being very ſenfible of his dangerous 


ſituation, declared himſelf ready to accept of any terms that ſhould be con- 


ſiſtent with his own honour and that of his country. When the cardinal re- 


turned with this anſwer, John ſent back his troops to their quarters ; and the 


mediator ſpent the whole day in paſſing between the two camps, to ſettle the 
articles of accommodation, The prince of Wales. offered to reftore all the 
places and priſoners he had taken in that campaign; and abſtain, for ſeven 
years, from carrying arms againſt the king of France, on condition of being 
allowed to retire unmoleſted to Bourdeaux. But John peremptorily inſiſted 
upon Edward's ſurrendering himſelf priſoner, with an hundred knights; and 


in that caſe the Engliſh army ſhould be permitted to retire without moleſta- 


tion. The prince, tar from ſubſcribing to this article, told the cardinal, that 
he and his 3 ſhould never be taken but in battle; and that he would: 
rather 
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rather loſe his life than agree to ſuch a propoſal. Thus the negotiation was 
broke off, and both ſides prepared for an engagement ; though Edward de- 
rived ſome advantage from this ſmall reſpite, during which he had rendered 
his camp more defenſible by means of ditches and palliſadoes. On Monday 
morning the French army appeared in the order of battle we have already de- 


| ſcribed ; and Edward drew up his handful of troops in three diviſions, ranged 


in a cloſe compacted form, with hedges. and ditches in his front, while his 
flanks were defended on one ſide by a mountain, and on the other by a 
moraſs. On the declivity of the hill the van was poſted, under the command 
of the earl of Warwick; the rear was conducted by the earls of Saliſbury and 


Suffolk; and the prince of Wales took his ſtation at the end of the lane, to 


command the main body, which extended itſelf into a vineyard. John de 
Greilly, Captal de Buche, was detached with three hundred men at arms and 
as many archers, to form an ambuſh under cover of the trees, buthes, and 
broken ground, at the foot of the mountain, that he might fall upon the 
enemy's back in the heat of the action: and the open part of the ground, on 
which the Engliſh ſtood, was encloſed by the waggons of the army. About 


nine of the clock in the morning, the choſen body of men at arms entered the 
lane with great reſolution ; but my, were ſo galled by the Engliſh archers 
that lined the hedges through whic 

before they reached the front of Edward's main body, where they were cut in 


they paſſed, that one half of them fell 


pieces by the lord Audeley. The marechals Clermont and Andrehan, ad- 
vancing cloſe behind choſe men at arms, were greatly embarraſſed by the 
horſes and bodies of the ſlain, which choaked up the paſſage, while the archers 


| peg thee without intermiſſion. When they penetrated to the van of the 


ngliſh, they met with a very warm reception from the earl of Warwick; 
and Saliſbury and Suffolk, advancing from the rear, completed their confu- 


ſion. Clermont was killed upon the ſpot, and Andrehaa felled to the ground 


by the lord Audeley, who took him priſoner. The fate of theſe noblemen, 


and the e that enſued, diſconcerted their followers ſo much, that they 


fell into diſorder, and fled with great precipitation. The firſt body of the 
French being thus routed, the dauphin advanced to the charge, though his 
men were already diſpirited; but they had no ſooner begun the attack, than 
John de Greilly ruſhing from his ambuſh, fell upon their rear with ſuch fury, 
that they were immediately ſeized with conſternation, and betook themſelves. 
to flight. Thoſe noblemen who were particularly entruſted with the care of 
the dauphin's perſon, conveyed him fom the field to Chavigny, under a 
guard of eight hundred lances; and the duke of Orleans, with the greateſt 
part of his command, which had not yet engaged, thought proper to follow 
the ſame route. The prince of Wales ſeeing thoſe two bodies broken and 
routed, immediately mounted his horſe, and advanced at the head of his men. 


at arms, to attack the third diviſion, commanded by John himſelf, who 


waited for him without flinching. Notwithſtanding the impetuoſity with 
which Edward began the charge, the battle was a long time maintained with 


| 2 valour on both ſides, and dubious ſucceſs, till Gauchet de Brienne duke 


Athenes, and conſtable of France, was lain; then his brigade gave way, 
and victory declared in favour of the Engliſh. The prince of Wales falling 
in among the German cavalry, routed them at the firſt onſet, in which the 
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count of Safbruck Was lain, and the count of Naſſau taken priſoner. John 
King of France, attended by his fon Philip, endeavoured to rally his troops, 
and animate them by his own example. ' He fought on foot with uncommon 
valour, until he was deſerted by all his f6llbwers ; and Dennis de Morhec, a 
knight of Artois, who had formerly been in his ſervice, exhorting him to 


ſurrender without further oppoſition,” he deſired to fee his couſin the prince of 
Wales: but as Edward chanced to bein another part of the field, he threw 
| his gauntlet to Morhec, in fighal of ſurrender. Mean while a party of 


Engliſh, and another of Gaſcons, coming up, deprived him of his royal pri- 
ſoner, about whom a diſpute enſued, which might have been attended with 
fatal conſequences to John and his fon' Philip, Who ſhared his fate, had not 
the earl of Warwick and Reginald lord Cobham interpoſed, and condücted 
him to prince Edward, who had retired to his pavillon, where he repoſed 
himſelf after the fatigue of the battle. Upon this occaſion, the Black Prince 
exhibited all the heroiſm of virtue: he received the king of France with the 
utmoſt tenderneſs and reſpect; he comforted him under his diſaſter, by ob- 
ſerving that ſucceſs very often depends upon accident, that he had performed 
the part of a conſummate general and undaunted hero; and that he had fallen 
into the hands of thoſe who knew how to revere his virtues and misfortune. 


He expreſſed the moſt profound efteem, and even a warm affection, for the 


royal family of France, to which he had the honour of being related ; and he 
promiſed to exert all his influence with his father to promote an honourable 
peace, which ſhould be for the advantage of both nations. He even waited 
upon him at ſupper, and could not be prevailed upon to fit down, notwith- 
ſtanding the intreaties of John, who bore his fate with unſhaken fortitude ; 


and expreſſed his ſatisfaction, that ſince he was doomed to captivity, he had 


the good fortune to be the priſoner of the moſt gallant prince in the univerſe. 


The French noblemen, who had been taken in the battle, were ſtruck with 


aſtoniſhment and reverential awe at this inſtancè of generoſity and moderation. 
They looked upon him as a being of Tome ſupetior” fpecies ; and while they 
manifeſted their veneration for his great qualities, could not help lamenting 
the fate of their country, which was expoſed to the reſentment of an enemy, 


' endowed with ſuch extraordinary talents. The lord Audeley having figna- 


lized his perſonal proweſs above all the noblemen in the field, the prince de- 
ſired to fee him; and he was brought dangerouſly wounded to his tent, where 
Edward highly extolled his valour, retained ' him as his knight, with a grant 
of five hundred' marks a year out of his own inheritance ; which bounty he 
forthwith diſtributed among his four eſquires, Who had fought by his ſide in 
the battle. Edward being informed of this particular, applauded his genero- 
ſity, confirmed the donation, and ſettled upon Audeley ſix hundred marks a 


year out of the coinage of the ſtannaries of Cornwall. This great victory 


was gained without the loſs of one perſon of diſtinction; whereas the French 
loſt the flower of their nobility, who, rather than deſert their ſovereign, choſe 
to die in his defence. Among thoſe were the count of Dammartin, the 
lords of Rochefoucault, Mathas, La Tour, Montaign, Landas, Charny, 
and Ribaumont : Gucelard d*Angle was left for dead among the flain, but 
recovering of his wounds, he entered into the Engliſh ſervice, was admitted a 


knight of the garter, and created earl of Huntingdon, Two dukes, nineteen 


counts, 
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counts, five thouſand men at arms, and about eight thouſand infantry, are 


ſaid to have been killed on the French ſide in this battle. Two thouſand 
men at arms were taken priſoners; and 4mong theſe the counts of Ponthieu, 
Eu, and Tancarville, princes of the blood; the archbiſhop of Sens, the 
counts of Eſtampes and Vaudemont, the lords of Parthenay, Rochechouart, 
Chaulny, and many other noblemen. The gates of Poitiers being ſhut upon 
the fugitives, leſt, their purſuers ſhould enter the town with them pell-mell, 


ſuch a. multitude. of priſoners were taken, that the victors diſmiſſed great 


numbers on parole, at very eaſy, ranſoms, which were punctually payed. 
Every ſoldier, of Edward's army was enriched with the ſpoils of the enemy 
and the ranſom. of the. priſoners, which belonged to the captors, when it did 
not exceed ten thouſand crowns; in which caſe it was the king's property. 
Next day. prince Edward decamped, and, without undertaking the ſiege of 
Poitiers, retired. with his priſoners and booty through Saintonge to Bourdeaux; 
while the dauphin haſt ning to Paris, aſſembled: the three eſtates, to concert 
meaſures for the, defence. of- the kingdom, and contribute their aſſiſtance to- 
wards. the ranſom of their ſovereign. Before the ſtates would grant a ſupply, 
they took. the advantage of their king's diſtreſs, to humble the power of the 
crown: they inſiſted upon the immediate remoyal of ſeven principal officers 
af ſtate, as well as upon the releaſe of the king of Navarre ; they appointed a 
committee, conſiſting, of twelve. prelates, twelve noblemen, and the like 
number of burgeſſes, without whoſe advice the dauphin, who acted as lieu- 
tenant of the realm, ſhould-take no ſtep. in the adminiſtration; and they de- 


manded that all the grievances of the nation ſhould: be redreſſed- John being 


made acquainted with theſe tranſactions, deſired the dauphin would by no 
means agree to ſuch inſolent demands.; for he would rather continue priſoner 
to an honourable enemy, than return home as a ſlave to his own ſubjects. 
As the eſtates would not relax in their propoſitions, they were diſſolved by 
the dauphin, who had recourſe to the city of Paris for an aid to maintain the 


war: but the inhabitants, inſtead of complying with his requeſt, gave him to 


underſtand, that they were not obliged to pay any ſubſidy that was not im- 
poſed; by the three eſtates, which they exhorted him to re- aſſemble. Such 
anſwers he received from all the provinces but Champagne and Languedoc, 


1 


which he found more tractable. 
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$ I. Edward prince of Wales makes his public entry into London, with his 
priſoner. I II. David king of Scotland is ſet at liberty. 5 III. The king of 
Navarre raiſes diſturbances in France. & IV. Treaty between Edward and 
Fohn rejected by the eftates of France. & V. King Edward invades France 
with a mighty army. & VI. Treaty of Bretigny. S VII. In conſequence of 
which king Fohn is ſet at liberty. & VIII. France is ravaged by the freebooting 
companies. & IX. The prince of Wales goes to refide in Guienne. & X. John 
king of France takes the croſs. F XI. He arrives in England, and dies in the 
palace of the Savoy. & XII. Charles de Blois is vanquiſhed and flain in the bat- 
tle of Auray. F XIII. The parliament offer to ſupport the king againſt papal 
 uſurpation. & XIV. France ravaged by the freebooters. & XV. They help to 
eſtabliſh Henry count of Traſtamare on the throne of Caſtile. & XVI. Edward 
the Black Prince undertakes the reſtoration of Pedro the Cruel, king of Caſtile. 
$ XVII. He defeats Henry at Najara, and "re-eſtabliſhes Pedro on the throne. 
S XVIII. That prince's ingratitude to his reſtorer. & XIX. Diſcontents in 
Gutenne. & XX. Henry of Traſtamare recovers the throne of Caſtile. & XXI. 
Rupture between France and England. & XXII. Hoſtilzties committed by the 
French in Guienne. & XXIII. The duke of Lancaſter invades Normandy. 
$ XXIV. The dukes of Anjou and Berry enter Guienne with two numerous 
armies. & XXV. The prince of Wales takes Limoges by ſtorm. & XXVI. Sir 
Robert Knolles marches to the neighbourbood of Paris. Part of his army de- 
feated near Pont de Vilaines. & XX VII. Proceedings in parliament. & XX VIII. 
The earl of Hereford defeats a Flemiſh fleet commanded by Peterſon. & XXIX. 
1 | The earl of Pembroke is defeated at ſea by the Spaniſh navy. The Captal de 
3 Buche is ſurprized and taken near Soubize. & XXX. Edward-embarks for the 
i 5 continent, but is detained by contrary winds. & XXXI. Progreſs of Du Gueſclin 
1 | in Brittany. Expeditions into Picardy by the duke of Lancaſter. & XXXII. 
; The duke of Anjou conquers Gaſcony. & XXXIII. The ſucceſs of Jobn de Mont- 
| | fort in Brittany. & XXXIV. Truce between France and England. & XXXV. 
| Edward's dotage and degeneracy. & XXX VI. . The parliament demands the re- 
| | dreſs of grievances ; and proſecutes the king's favourites. & XXXVII. Death 
| | | ef the Black Prince. & XXXVIII. His ſon Richard created prince of Wales. 
E .- | Influence and intrigues of the duke of Lancaſter. & XXXIX. Complaiſance of 
j ps 1 = = parliament. Riot in London. & XL. Death and character of king 
| | | Edward. | 


Of the Church. 


| : S XLI. Source of the diſputes between the crown and the pope, and between ths 
ſecular and ſpiritual juriſdiftion, & XLII. Kilwarby archbiſhop of Canterbury 
l | TS created a cardinal. & XLIII. Succeeded by Peckham, who paſſes ſeveral canons 
= 5 EN which he is obliged to revoke. d XLIV. Robert Winchelſey is promoted to the ſee 
of Canterbury. & XLV. He oppoſes the king, and is accuſed before the pope of 
high treaſon. S XLVI. Proceeedings in parliament againſt Teſta and othey 
agents of the pope. S XLVII. Winchelſey is reſtored by Edward II. 5 1 — : 
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Reynolds created archbiſhop of Canterbury, $ X.LIX. The | famous ſtatute 
called Articuli Cleri, & L. Council at Oxford. & LI. Mipham is elevated to 
the ſee of Canterbury, and ſucceeded by John Stratford, who convokes a provin- 
- cial ſynod at London. 5 LII. Provincial ſynod. 5 Ll II. Simon Jip choſen 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. & LIV. Quarrel between the townſmen and ſcholars 
' of Oxford. LV. The archbiſhop of gh oppoſes the mendicants. S LVI. 
Ob ſtinacy of the biſhop of Ely. $ LVII. Wittleſey promoted to the ſee of Canterbury. 
SLVII. Account of Wicklif. . | 


$I. PE Innocent VI. had, upon hearing of John's being carried to An. Ch. 1357. 


Bourdeaux, ſent thither the cardinals of Perigort and St. Vital to 
mediate a peace ; and though they did not ſucceed in that part of their nego- 
tiation, they obtained Edward's conſent to a truce for two years by ſea and 
land. The duke of Lancaſter, who had inveſted Rennes, was by an article 
of this agreement to raiſe the ſiege ; but he refuſed to conform to this article, 
until the truce ſhould be ratified by the king of England; and in the mean 


time carried on his operations with ſuch redoubled vigour, that the inhabitants 


were glad to pay an hundred thouſand crowns to indemnify him for the ex- 
pence of the ſiege, and obliged themſelves to receive a governor of his own 


chuſing. After the ratification of this truce, prince Edward bought up all the , 
priſoners of diſtinction from the captors ; and ſetting fail from Guienne on the Knyghton. 


twenty-fourth day of April, with the king of France and the other priſoners, 
attended by a large train of Engliſh and Gaſcon noblemen, two hundred men 
at arms, and two thouſand archers, landed on the fifth day of May at Sand- 
wich. When the tidings of the victory at Poitiers firſt arrived in England, 
the king, inſtead of encouraging revellings and demonſtrations of joy, deſired 
that the archbiſhop of Canterbury would appoint a whole week to be ſpent in 
prayer and thankſgiving, that he and the nation might not be too much in- 
toxicated by their ſucceſs. Notwithſtanding this inſtance of his moderation 
and ſelf-denial, he now directed the lord-mayor to prepare pageants, proceſ- 
ſions, and triumphal arches, to honour the public entrance of his victorious 
ſon, who was met in Southwark by the mayor and aldermen in their forma- 
lities, with one thouſand citizens on horſeback. _ [The royal priſoner rode thro? 
the ſtreets of London in a. magnificent habit, mounted on a fine white courſer, 
and attended by the prince of Wales, on a little black horſe with ordinary trap- 
pings. The inhabitants vied with each other in diſplaying plate, tapeſtry, fur- 
niture, and arms offenſive and defenſive, in their ſhops, windows, and bal- 
conies. The ſtreets were lined with an infinite concourſe of people; and the 
cavalcade laſted from three in the morning till noon, when they reached Wett- 


minſter-hall, where the king of England fat upon a royal throne, in expecta- 


tion of their coming. He roſe up when John approached, and received him 
with all that courteous civility which might have been expected from a prince 
of his character. Then he embraced his ſon with great tenderneſs, and told 
him, that the victory did not pleaſe him ſo much as the modeſty with which he 
had bore his good fortune. As for the captive king, he was entertained in 
the moſt ſumptuous manner, and provided with an apartment in the king's 
palace, until the Savoy could be fitted 2 his reception. 
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§II. Immediately after John's public entrance, which muſt have been a 
very diſagreeable ceremony to a vanquiſhed king, the two cardinals arrived in 
England with ſome propoſals of peace, which 5 ward found ſo unreaſonable, 
that he would not even appoint commiſſioners to treat upon the ſubject. Find- 
ing him averſe to that negotiation, they demanded the arrears of the tribute 
which had been formerly payed to Rome; but the king rejected this demand 
as an obſolete chimera, and plainly told them, as he held his crown of God 

alone, he would never pay tribute to any mortal whatſeever. Notwithſtanding 
this denial they took care of themſelves, by raiſing procurations upon the clergy ;. 

and that they might not ſeem to have come over to no purpoſe, they laboured 

to bring the treaty to perfection, which had been long upon the carpet, for the 

ranſom of David Bruce king of Scotland. At length it was ratified, and: 

David, as acknowledged king of Scotland, and an independent monarch, ſet at 

liberty, upon his giving hoſtages for the payment of one hundred, thouſand: 

marks ſterling, to be advanced in ten years at equal portions; and until the: 

whole ſhould'be liquidated, it was agreed that a truce ſhould ſubſiſt and be in- 

violably obſerved by both nations. David, after a long captivity, returning to- 

Scotland, diſinherited his nephew Robert Stuart, who had deſerted him at the 

battle of Durham, and ſettled the ſucceſſion of his crown upon Alexander, ſon: 

of the earl of Sutherland, who had married his younger ſiſter. But this young 

nobleman dying in a few years, and David's reſentment. cooling, he conſidered 

: Robert's character in a different light: he found his conduct had been always 

| juſt, ſteady, and unblemiſhed ; that he had ſignalized his valour and ſagacity. 
] on many occaſions, in the defence and adminiſtration of the kingdom; and 
| 1 | that his behaviour at the battle of Durham was irreproachable ; for his men had. 
| 


Rymer. 
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abſolutely refuſed to return to the king's relief: on theſe conſiderations he took 
him into favour again; and his ſucceſſion to the throne was eſtabliſhed by act: 
Buchanan. of parliament. © - | N 
| | $ 1II. Nothing could be more ſeaſonable to the dauphin of France, than the 
1 truce concluded at Bourdeaux. His authority was not yet ſettled: the Navar- 
= | rois had ſurprized Honfleur; a body of French troops attempting to recover 
4 itt, had been routed by Sir Robert Knolles; and Stephen Marcel, prevot de 
marchands in Paris, at the head of a mutinous populace, demanded that: the 
1 king of Navarre ſhould be ſet at liberty, and the three eſtates reaſſembled. 
1 | The dauphin, being averſe to a compliance with either of theſe demands, 
6 ſummoned deputies from ſeventy towns; but theſe pretending they had no 
power to raiſe ſubſidies, he was obliged to aſſemble the eſtates. About this 
time, the king of Navarre eſcaping from the caſtle of Arleux, by the aſſiſtance 
of John de Pequigny governor of Artois, made a public entry into Paris, 
where he was received by the prevot with his officers, and above ten thouſand 
inhabitants in arms. He harrangued the populace from a ſcaffold, on the 
cruelty and injuſtice of his impriſonment ; and became ſo. formidable by his 
popularity, that the dauphin was fain to comply with all his demands. He 
_ gratified him with a ſum of money, as a reparation of the injuries he had ſuſ- 
tained ; he granted an amneſty to him and all his partiſans ; he promiſed to 
reſtore their forfeited eſtates ; and iſſued orders for the reſtitution of all the 
places that belonged to him in Normandy. The governors, however, looking 
[ , upon theſe orders as extorted by violence, refuſed to deliver up their charge - 
1 5 
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and the king of Navarre, complaining of this refuſal as a breach of ſtipulation, 


retired to Normandy, where he began to levy troops, and foment diſturbances 
againſt the government. The Pariſians perceiving that the dauphin had levied 
troops in the provinces, made barricadoes in their ſtreets, and fortified all the 
avenues of their city, which was divided into different factions. The prevot, 
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at the head of the Navarrois, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by party-coloured . 


hats, exclaimed againſt the miniſtry, and loudly demanded the reſtitution of 
the places, according to the agreement made with the king of Navarre. They 
even carried their outrages ſo far as to aſſaſſinate Robert de Clermont, and 
John de Conflans, marechal of France and Burgundy, in the king's preſence, 
The eſtates being aſſembled at Paris, inſtead of taking meaſures to repreſs theſe 
violences, demanded that the management of the finances ſhould be put into 
the hands of the committee appointed in the laſt aſſembly ; and that they ſhould 
have the nomination of the perſons that were to compoſe the council of itate, 
The king of Navarre going to Paris, began to inſinuate in his harrangues, his 
pretended right to the crown of France in right of his mother, who was daugh- 
ter of Lewis Hutin ; and at laſt formed a deſign to ſurprize the dauphin. 
This prince, who had hitherto acted only as the king's lieutenant, was now 


declared regent of the kingdom by the parliament ; and repairing to Com- 


piegne, convoked an aſſembly of the ſtates, who complied with all his de- 
mands, and granted ſubſidies for levying troops with all expedition. By this 
time, the nobleſſe of the provinces were exaſperated againſt the Pariſians, for 
the murder of the two marechals ; and willingly contributed towards the ven- 
geance of the dauphin, who, having aſſembled a body of forces, formed the 


blockade of Paris, while the king of Navarre encamped at St. Denis with his 


own troops and a reinforcement of Engliſh, who plundered both, parties alike. 
The licentiouſneſs of thoſe auxiliaries provoked the Pariſians to ſuch a degree, 
that a great number of thoſe who had been formerly attached to Charles of 
Navarre now declared for the dauphin ; the prevot, in order to prevent a 
general defection, concerted a ſcheme with the Navarrois, to maſſacre all who 
adhered to the regent, and proclaim Charles of Navarre king of France. Marks 
were ſet upon the houſes of thoſe doomed to deſtruction, The firſt day of Au- 
guſt was appointed for the execution of this execrable deſign ; and the troops 
of Navarre approached the gates of St. Honoré and St. Antoine in the night. 
A little before day-break, the prevot going to the Porte de St. Antoine, and 
finding ſome burgeffes on guard, who were not privy to the deſign, he ordered 
them to deliver up the keys and return to their own homes, as their ſtay was 
no longer neceſſary. Some of theſe ſuſpecting miſchief,” ſignified their doubts 
to John Maillard, who commanded in the next diſtrict ;. and he advancing 
with a party, oppoſed the orders of the prevot. A diſpute aroſe, and ſome bit- 
ter altercation enfuing, John flew the demagogue, with a number of his fol- 
lowers :. then ſecuring his partiſans, whom the prevot had poſted at the two: 
gates, he aſſembled the people, and made them acquainted with the particu- 
lars of the conſpiracy, which by this time he had learned from the confeſſion of 
thoſe whom he had arreſted. The populace were ſo exaſperated at this infor- 
mation, that they treated the dead body of the prevot with the utmoſt indig- 
nity, inveighed againſt the king of Navarre, and called aloud for the regent's 
return, Two counſellors were accordingly deputed to invite him to the city, 
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THE HISTORY Book III. 
which he entered amidſt the acclamations of the people. The king of Na- 
varre, ſeeing all his meaſures defeated, ſent an open defiance to the dauphin 
and the Pariſians; and he maintained a bloody war with his own forces and a 
body of Gaſcons, whom his kinſman the captal de Buche had brought to his 
aſſiſtance. „ N 437; 87% 

8 IV. The truce between France and England was prolonged from April to 
Midſummer, at the interceſſion of the pope, who thought by that time all dit- 


An. Ch. 1359. ferences between the two monarchs might be amicably compromiſed. They 


had already ſigned a treaty of peace at London, upon the following conditions: 
Fhat, in conſideration of Edward's quitting all claim to the dutchy of Nor- 
mandy, the counties of Anjou and Maine, and the crown of France, he and 
his heirs ſhould enjoy Gaſcony, Guienne, L'Engoumois, Saintonge, Perigort, 
Quercy, Limoſin, Poictou, Touraine, Calais, Guiſnes, the Boulonnois, and 
county of Ponthieu, intirely independent of the kingdom of France: And 
that John, with the French noblemen who had been taken priſoners, ſhould be 
ſet at liberty, on the payment of four millions of gold crowns for his and 
their ranſom. This treaty being conſidered in an aſſembly of the eſtates of 
France, was rejected as incompatible with the honour and ſafety of the king- 
dom; and Edward, incenſed at their refuſal, threatened to viſit the dauphin 
at Paris, as ſoon as the truce ſnould be expired. The regent, that he might 
be the better prepared for his reception, compromiſed his diſpute with the king 
of Navarre and the count of Harcourt; though Philip count of Longueville 
would not accede to this accommodation. Being poſſeſſed of many caſtles in 
Normandy, Picardy, and Champagne, he continued hoſtilities, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of a number of Engliſh knights, who, though they had no commiſſions 
from the king, took this opportunity of enriching themſelves with plunder. 
$ V. Edward had begun to make mighty preparations for invading France; 
and his deſign was no ſooner known abroad, than a multitude of knights, with 
their followers, repaired to his ſtandard at Calais, from Germany, Brabant, 
and the Low- Countries: ſo that the place being exceedingly crouded, a ſcar- 
city of proviſions enſued, and this was attended with many diſorders. To re- 
move theſe inconveniencies, Henry duke of Lancaſter went over in September 
with a body of forces, and taking the field advanced to Ceriſy on the Somme,, 
where he continued encamped, until he heard of the king's arrival from Eng- 
land. Edward landed on the twenty-eighth day of October at Calais, with an. 
army of one hundred thouſand men, tranſported in eleven hundred {ail of ſhips, 
together with a vaſt quantity of proviſions for their ſubſiſtence, He was at- 
tended by the Black Prince and three other ſons, namely Lionel of Antwerp: 
earl of Ulſter, John of Ghent earl of Richmond, and Edmund of Langely; 
the earls of Warwick, Marche, Hereford, Suffolk, Stafford, Saliſbury, and- 
Northampton, the lords Percy, Neville, D'Eſpenſer, Chandos, Manny, 
Cobham, Mowbray, Delawarre, Grey of Codenore, Audeley, Baſſet, Char- 
leton, and Fitzwalter ; and the king's fifth ſon Thomas. of Wodeſtoke, though. 
a child, was left guardian of the kingdom, under the. direction of a council. 
On the fourth day of November, Edward began his: march from Calais, in two. 
diviſions, one of which the prince of Wales commanded ; and being joined by: 
the duke of Lancaſter, continued his progreſs in ſpite of deep roads and rainy: 
weather, through Artois and. Picardy, till he reached the ag” of 
ä | eims 
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Rheims in Champagne, where the kings of France were generally crowned. 
Here he propoſed to be inveſted with the royal diadem of F rance; and tlie 
biſhop of Lincoln and Durhani attended him, in order to perform the cere- 
mony : but the place was fo well ſecured with fortifications and a ſtrong garri- 
= - ſon, that he did not think proper to inveſt it in form, but ke it blocked up 
. till the beginning of Lent/and in the mean time reduced ſome ſmall fortreſſes in 

q the neighbourhood. In the beginning of the year, he marched. towards An. Ch. 1360. 
Troyes, and entering Burgundy took the town of Tonnere, though: he could 
not reduce the caſtle thence he proceeded to Montreal, Avallon, and Guillon, 
where Philip duke of Burgundy purchaſed a truce for three years, at the price 
of one hundred thouſand nobles, payed under the name of a conſideration for 
the reſtitution of Flavigny, which had been taken by ſome Engliſh adven- 
turers. Edward, ddvancing to Clamecy, granted a like compoſition to the 
people of the Nivernois ; then ravaged all the Gatenois and Brie, and com- 
ing in ſight of Paris on the laſt day of March, fixed his head- quarters at Bourg- 
la-Reine, from whence his army extended to Lonjumeau, and as far as Cor- 
beil. A treaty was again ſet on foot by the pope's mediation, but proved as 
fruitleſs as the former; and the king advancing towards the Faubourg S. 
Marcel, challenged the dauphin to battle, offering to quit all claim to the 
crown of France, ſhoùld he be defeated. © This propoſal being rejected, the 
weather extremely cold, and the ground deſtitute of forage, he made an un- 
ſucceſsful attempt upon the ſuburbs, and began his march next day for Bre- 
tagne, from whence he propoſed to return in July or Auguſt, and undertake 
the ſiege of Paris in form. | . i=; | 61. 
$ VI. The regent, dreading the intire reduction of Brittany, and ſeeing no 
proſpect of being able to oppoſe the progreſs of ſuch a powerful army, as the 
finances of the kingdom were exhauſted, and the neighbourhood of the capital 
inſulted by the king of Navarre, Who had by this time renounced his treaty: 
for theſe reaſons, he reſolved to conclude a peace with England, as the only 
means of preventing the ruin of the kingdom. With this view, he ſent the 
biſhop of Terouenne, chancellor of France, with three other commiſſioners, to 
propoſe a treaty; and they overtaking Edward near Guiflardon in Beauce, he 
appointed plenipotentiaries to treat with them on the ſubject of their ambaſſy; 
though he did not interrupt his march, until he arrived at Bretigny in the 
Pais Chartrain . Here the articles of a folid peace were ſettled by the dau- 

phin on the part of France, and prince Edward in behalf of his father. It was 

ſtipulated that a ceſſion ſnould be made to the king of England of the fief of 
Thouars, the land of Belleville, the county of Poitiers, the provinces of Poi- 
tou and Saintonge, Agenois, Limouſin, Perigort, Quercy, Bigorre, Gavre, 
Engoumois, and Rouvergne, with their cities and caſtles, to be held by him 
and his heirs for ever, in the ſame manner as they were held by the king of 


The mind of Edward is faid to have been diſ- cope of heaven ſeemed to be rent with horrible 
pore peace, by a dreadful ſtorm that looked peals of thunder. The king, affrighted at this 
ike a judgment from heaven. When he had ad- tremendous ſcene, - threw himſelf from his horſe 
vanced within two kagues of Chartres, an, hurri- upon the ground; and, ſtretching out his hands 
cane began to blow with incredible violence; and towards the church of Chartres, Tolemnly vowed 
a ſhower of hailſtones deſcended of ſuch. a prodigi- to God, that he would no longer rejeR the offers 
ous fize, that ſix thouſand horſes and —ͤ of peace, if it might be obtained on reaſonable 
men were ſtruck dead. inſtantaneouſiy, while the conditions. F 
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France or any of his anceſtors; that France ſhould reſtore all that he or his 
predeceſſors had poſſeſſed in the town of Montrueil; and that he ſhould re- 
main in poſſeſſion of Calais and the county of Guiſnes; that the king of France 
ll and the dauphin ſhould renounce and give up the ſuperiority over the coun- 
1 tries and places thus conveyed to the king of England, who ſhould on his part 
| reſign all pretenſions to the crown of France, the dutehy of Normandy, Tou- 
raine, Anjou, and Maine, the ſovereignty of Flanders and Brittany, and all 
other claims or demands on the kings of France for any cauſe: whatſoever, not 
l | ſpecified in this treaty ; that the king of France ſhould be conducted to Calais, 
| within three weeks after Midſummer, and, pay three millions of gold crowns 
ll for his ranſom, at different payments z and that the priſoners taken at the battle 
of Poitiers ſhould remain as hoſtages for the payment, as well as for the de- 
livery of Rochelle and ſome other fortreſſes, upon John's being ſet at liberty; 
| that the diſpute between Charles de Blois and John de Montforr, for the dutchy 
| of Bretagne, ſhould be candidly diſcuſſed, and referred to arbitration, under 
the ſanction of both kings; but if their good offices ſhould prove ineffectual, 
neither king ſhould take any part in the quarrel; though the ſovereignty of 
| Bretagne ſhould remain to the king of France, and John de Montfort be re- 
ſtored to the poſſeſſion of all his lands in that kingdom; that Philip of Na- 
varre ſhould retrieve all his rights and poſſeſſions; and a general amneſty be 
granted to his partiſans, as well as to all the adherents of both parties; that 
the king of France ſhould renounce; his alliance with the Scots, and Edward 
quit all connexion with the Flemings; that all the countries, towns, and for- 
treſſes, yielded to the king of England by this treaty, ſhould be delivered into 
his hands, within a year at fartheſt after John's departure from Calais; and 
that Edward ſhould in like manner give up the places which had been taken by 
his ſubjects, and were not comprehended in this deed of ceſſion; that this treaty, 
guarranteed by the pope, ſhould be confirmed by the letters patent of John, in 
" | | a month after his releaſe ; and both kings, with their eldeft ſons, the princes 
4 of the blood, and a certain number of their chief nobility, ſhould engage upon 
[ | Rymer. oath for the performance of articles. Theſe are the chief articles of the treaty 
of Bretigny, which was ratified by the dauphin at Paris, in the preſenoe of four 
4 Engliſh noblemen; and by prince Edward at Louviers in Normandy, before 
4 an equal number of French deputies. But the king of England deferred giv- 
| ing his ſanction until John ſhould be ſet at liberty, that the two monarchs 
1 might exchange ratifications: mean while he returned to England, from 
| mo he ſent the king of France to Calais, where he arrived on the eighth 
| 8 vil. King Edward went thither in October, to receive the firſt payment 
of the ranſom, amounting to ſix hundred thouſand crowns of gold; but the 
19 country, of France had been ſo grievouſly exhauſted, that not above two thirds 
| of the ſum could be raiſed ; and hoſtages were given for the payment of the re- 
; 
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mainder at Candlemas. The dauphin and his council repairing to Boulogne, 
conferences were held on the late treaty, ſome clauſes of which were altered b 

the conſent of all parties ; and the whole, as now corrected, was ratified by both 
kings at Calais, on the twenty-fourth day of October. Next day John ſet out 
for Boulogne, and Edward accompanied him to the diſtance of a mile from 
Calais, where they parted with demonſtrations of the moſt perfect * 


Chap: V. OF ENGLAND. 


and mutual eſteem. - Immediately after his arrival. in his own dominions, he Froiſart. 


and the dauphin paſſed a formal ratification of the treaty : but he was obliged 
to leave his fon Philip with Edward as an Ne delivery of Rochelle, 
the inhabitants of which were extremely averſe to the Engliſh government; 
nevertheleſs it was given up in the ſucceeding January. Peace was eſtabliſhed 
between the kings of France and Navarre at Calais; but the difference between 
Charles de Blois and John de Montfort could not be accommodated, though 


the truce was prolonged till Midſummer. 


S VIII. Edward, having concluded iter negoriatpg, returned in An. Ch. 136 7. 


November to England, where the peace was celebrated with all forts of rejoicing; 
as the people now expected to be eaſed of the grievous taxes under which they had 
laboured ſo long. A parliament being convened at Weſtminſter, on the twenty- 
fourth day of January, the articles of the treaty were laid before the to houſes, 
and unanimouſly approved. But the ſatisfaction occaſioned by this event was 
ſoon damped, by the fatal conſequences of a dreadful plague which broke out 

at this period, and ſwept away great numbers, among whom were the lords- 


Mowbray, Seymour, and other 0 of diſtinction; but none ſo regretted 
as Henry duke of Lancaſter, who was univerſally eſteemed and beloved for 
his great and amiable qualities. The French were likewiſe overjoyed at the 
peace, which not only ſaved them from immediate ruin, but reſtored to li- 
berty their beloved ſovereign, for whoſe ranſom they taxed themſelves with 
great chearfulneſs, even while their country groaned under diſtractions, feuds, 
and depredations. A great number of caſtles had, during the troubles, been 
ſeized by private adventurers, who formed companies of freebooters and ra- 
vaged the adjacent territories ; and now after the concluſion of the treaty, they 
refuſed to quit their fortreſſes and their rapine, alledging, they had no other 
means of ſubſiſtence. The counts of Foix, Armagnac, Cominges, Perigort,, 
and other powerful barons, refuſed at firſt to transfer their homage from the 
crown of France to the king of England; and this averſion created ſuch diffi- 
culties and delays in delivering the countries and places according to the ſtipu- 
lations of the treaty, that Midſummer was elapſed before the articles could be 
performed. At length, however, all thoſe places were delivered up to John de 
Chandos, whom Edward had conſtituted his lieutenant in thoſe countries, 
except ſome few fortreſs poſſeſſed by thoſe lawleſs banditti, who refuſed to 
comply with the orders they received. Thoſe who did, eyacuate their caſtles, 
after having been uſed to rapine, joined a ſtrong body of freebooters, compoſed 
of Engliſh,” Gaſcons, French, Brabantines, Flemings, and Germans, who 
amounted to ſixteen thouſand, and ravaged all the inland provinces. The 
count of La Marche advancing againſt them, was utterly defeated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lion, and died in three days of the wounds he had received in the 
action. One of their leaders ſeized Anſe on the Saone, where he fortified: 
himſelf, and from thence made excurſions to ravage all the neighbouring coun- 
tries; the reſt, to the number of thirteen thouſand, marched towards Avignon, 
and ſurpriſed. Pont St. Eſprit, where they found a prodigious booty. The 
pope publiſhed a cruſade againſt them, but this had no ſort of effect to their 
rejudice ; on the contrary, they. were daily joined by deſerters and diſbanded 
oldiers, allured by the hope of plunder and ſubſiſtence. At = John mar- 
quis of Montferrat, being at war with Galeazo and Barnaby Viſconti, _— of 
| ilan, 
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88 THE HISTORY Book III. 
Milan, was invited by the pope and cardinals to Avignon, and furhiſhed with 
money to take thoſe freebooters into his ſervice. |, He.:accordingly enliſted 
them, and by their aſſiſtance reduced Alba Pomp ia, Novara, and Pavia; 
but they were debauched from his ſervice by the Viſcontis, who offered them 


Froiſſurt. larger appointments than they received from the marquis. | | 
$ IX. Mean while the king of England, in order to reconcile his new ſub- 
jects to the fo ns government, reſolved to put them under the immediate 
government of his heir apparent, to whoſe worth they were no ſtrangers. 
The Black Prince had lately married his couſin Jane, daughter of Edmund Plan- 
tagenet earl of Kent, and widow of Sir, Thomas Holland, by virtue of a diſ- 
penſation from the pope ; and the nuptials were ſolemnized with great mag- 
An. Ch. 1362. nificence at Windſor, The king had made a conyeyance to him of Poitou 
and all the provinces lying between that country and the Pyrenees. He now 
declared him prince of Aquitaine and Gaſcony, to be held of the king by ho- 
mage liege and an annual tribute of an ounce of gold: and, this charter being, 
executed in July, prinee Edward employed the reſt of that year in making 
preparations for his voyage to Bourdeaux, Where he propokd to keep a mag- 
nificent court. In the beginning of February he departed from England, 
and was joyfully received, in his new dominions, where the earls, barons, and 
knights, ſwore tealty to him with the utmoſt alacrity; and his politeneſs 
Rymer. and affability ſoon conciliated the affection of the people. While his mild and 
equitable adminiſtration rendered his ſubjects Happy in Guienne, his father 
| 2 arliament at Weſtminſter for the reformation of abuſes, and in- 
order to aliſlerate upon the expediency of erecting a ſtaple for wool at Calais. 
Divers grievances were redreſſed; a general pardon was paſſed for all treſpaſſes 
in foreſts; and the commons granted a ſubſidy for three years on wool, wool- 
fells, and leather. The ſeſſion broke up on the thirteenth day of November, 
the anniverſary of the king's birth, on which occaſion he created his ſon Lio- 
nel, duke of Clarence; John of Ghent, duke of Lancaſter; and Edmund, 
earl of Cambridge. Another parliament was called after Michaelmas for the 
redreſs of grievances ; and ſome new regulations were paſſed in the form of 
an ordinance, which was a temporary proviſion, by way. of experiment, be- 
Rot. Parl. fore it acquired the force of a ſtatute... hd coor cobant 
$ X. At this period, Peter de Luſignan king of Cyprus vifited the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed courts of Europe, with a view to engage the Chriſtian princes in 
A erufade againſt the Turks, who now began to be formidable in Leſſer Aſia; 
and he propoſed the recovery of the Holy Land from the hands of the Sara- 
An. Ch. 1363. cens, who had been lately weakened and diſpirited by a dreadful peſtilence. 
Philip de Valois had formerly made a vow to engage in ſuch a cruſade, and 
his ſon John aſcribed all the ſubſequent misfortunes of F rance to his father's 
non- performance of this engagement. He therefore reſolyed to attone for this 
omiſſion; and repairing to Avignon took upon him the croſs, when his exam- 
ple was followed by Waldemar king of Denmark. Pope Urban extolled the 
* reſolution of John, whom he forthwith declared general of all the Chriſtian 
armies engaged in the cruſade ; and that prince fixed the firſt day of March, at 
the diftance of two years, for the rendezvous of his forces, in order to embark 
in the expedition. The king of Cyprus arrived in England, where he ex- 
pected to meet with the ſame ſucceſs ; but Edward was too wiſe a w by 
| | e Tree 4215 | = | embar 
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embark in ſuch a romantic and expenſive undertaking. + Neverthelefs he aſ- 
ſifted Luſignan with conſiderable ſums of money, and allowed him to raiſe 
volunteers in England. T4: 56 
8 XI. The execution of the treaty of Bretigny was ſtill retarded by thoſe 
who were unwilling to evacuate the places that were ceded to the king of 
England; ſo that John's two ſons the duke of Anjou and Berry, together 
with his brother the duke of Orleans, who were left as hoſtages in the power of 
Edward; began to be tired of their reſidence in England; and gave the king 
to underſtand that they might be ſerviceable in removing the difficulties, 
if they could be conveyed to Calais, where they would be nearer the ſcene of 
negotiation. They were accordingly carried thither, and allowed to ride 
about the country for ſeveral days together, either for buſineſs or diverſion ; 
but, their endeavours proving unſucceſsful, the duke of Anjou abuſed his pa- 
role, and made his eſcape into the dominions of his father, who chid him ſe- 
verely for his diſhonourable behaviour. In order to make an atonement. for 
the fault of his ſon, he reſolved to go to England in perſon, and, in a confe- 
rence with Edward, endeavour to level the obſtructions that prevented the 
execution of the treaty. When his miniſters endeavoured to divert him from 
this reſolution, he told them, that though good faith were baniſhed out of the 
reſt of the world, it ought to be found in the words of princes; and, that as 
the execution of the treaty was the condition of his ranſom, he was determined 
to ſee the articles punctually performed. He accordingly arrived in England, An. Ch. 1364. 
during the Chriſtmas holidays, when he met with a very cordial reception; and . 
the kings of Cyprus and Scotland chancing to be there at the ſame time, Bu Tal... 
the court of Edward ſhone with uncommon magnificence. David Bruce had Froiſſart. 
found it impracticable to raiſe the money for his releaſe in Scotland, and, be- 
fore the treaty of Bretigny, had entered into a negotiation with the regent and 
council of France, who promiſed to advance fifty thouſand marks towards 
the diſcharge of his ranſom, if he would heartily engage in the intereſt of 
that kingdom, and make a powerful diverſion in England. A treaty for this 
purpoſe was concluded; but ſuch was the exhauſted ſituation of France, that 
the regent could not perform his promiſe, and David Bruce found himſelf 
utterly unable to execute the treaty of Berwick, by virtue of which he had 
been ſet at liberty. Edward, who knew his diſtreſs, reſolved to turn it to his 
own advantage; the queen of Scotland had died without iſſue, and David 
taking another wife, who likewiſe proved barren, the king of England of- 
fered to remit the ranſom, provided he would ſettle the crown upon the royal 
family of England, in caſe he himſelf ſhould die without children. David, 
in order to gain time, ſeemed to reliſh the propoſal, and even communicated 
it to the Scottiſh parliament, by whom it was rejected with indignation. Ed- 
ward, notwithſtanding this repulſe, would not reſign his project, eſpecially 
as it ſeemed agreeable to David ; and, in order to reconcile the Scots to his 
ſucceſſion, propoſed a federal union of the two nations, on terms ſo honoura- 
ble and advantageous to the Scots, that nothing but the keeneſt reſentment 
againſt Edward, who had intailed ſuch miſeries on their country, could have 
prompted them to a ſecond refuſal. This negotiation miſcarrying, David 
Bruce repaired to the court of England, in hope af prevailing upon Edward to 
mitigate the ranſom } and though he failed in his endeavours, he and the 
Vo. II. N French 
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French king were royally entertained with feaſts, juſts, and hunting- matches, 
till the beginning of April, when John ſickened and died in the palace of 
the Savoy in London. . 1 . 
$ XII. In the courſe of the preceding year he had determined a diſpute, 
about the ſucceſſion of Burgundy, in favour of his own ſon Philip, ſurnamed 
the Hardy, who was inveſted with the dukedom, and the title of Firſt Peer 
of France, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the king of Navarre, who 
was certainly next heir to the late duke Philip de Rouvre. As ſoon as Charles 
V. ſucceeded to the crown of France, he confirmed the deciſion of his father; 
and the king of Navarre, conſidering John's death as a favourable opportu- 
nity to do himſelf juſtice, declared war againſt his ſucceſſor. Hoſtilities were 
immediately begun on both ſides ; and the famous Bertrand' du Gueſclin, who 
had ſignalized his valour in the ſervice of Charles de Blois, was now employed 
to oppoſe the Navarrois in Normandy. He accordingly ſurpriſed Mante and 
Meulant, and opened a free communication between Paris and Rouen; and 
the king of Navarre matched this enterpriſing officer with his kinſman John 
de Greilly, Captal de Buche, who had acquired great reputation in the ſervice 
of England. He was not however furniſhed wita a ſufficient number of troops 
to undertake any enterprize of importance, and in the courſe of the campaig 
had' the misfortune to be routed and taken priſoner at Cocherel, after a very 
bloody diſpute with Bertrand, who was immediately after this battle ſent to 
the aſſiſtance of Charles de Blois in Brittany. The diſpute between this no- 


bleman and John de Montfort till ſubſiſting, notwithſtanding the endeavours 


of Edward, who propoſed a partition of the dutchy : and the truce, which 
had been prolonged from time to time, being now expired, Montfort took 

the field and inveſted Auray ; and Charles being joined by. Gueſclin, the counts 
of Auxerre and Joigny, and ſeveral other barons of France with their vaſſals, 
reſolved to raiſe the ſiege, and terminate the competition by one deciſive hat- 
tle. John, being informed of his competitor's preparations, ſollicited the 
aſſiſtance of John de Chandos conſtable of Guienne, who ſuccoured him in 
perſon with a ſmall body of Engliſh men at arms and archers, including a 
good number of brave knights, who had come from England on purpoſe to 
ſignalize themſelves under the command of ſuch a gallant officer. Charles, 
advancing to Vannes, drew up his army in order of battle, and marched to- 
wards Auray againſt his enemy, who was poſted on a plain behind. the caſtle. 
Gueſclin commanded the right wing ; the counts of Auxerre and Joigny were 
ſtationed on the left; and the center was commanded by Charles de Blois. 
The diſpoſition of Montfort's army being left to the lord Chandos, he poſted 
Sir Robert Knolles oppoſite to Gueſclin ; Oliver de Cliſſon oppoſed the count 
of Auxerre; he himſelf and the count de Montfort commanded the main body; 
and Sir Hugh de Calverly directed the corps de reſerve, The whole line of 

each army engaged at the ſame inſtant ; and Charles de Blois attacked with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that Montfort's ſtandard was beaten down, and his main 
body obliged to give way. Calverly immediately advanced from the rear, 
and kept Charles in play, until the center rallied and returned to its former 
ſtation ; and then he retired to his poſt, according to the directions he had re- 
ceived from Chandos. Mean while the count of Auxerre being wounded in 
the eye and taken priſoner, his men were diſcouraged and began to fall back ; 
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Oliver de Cliſſon, taking advantage of their diſorder, charged them with re- 
doubled vigour, and ſoon routed them with great ſlaughter. Calverly, obſerv- 
ing the enemy's main body left naked by the flight of this wing, advanced 
through a field of broom, and attacked them in flank with ſuch fury, that 
they were immediately broken and diſperſed, after Charles had been run thro? 
the mouth, and left dead upon the ſpot. Gueſclin till kept his ground, and 


- fought with his uſual proweſs, till being grievouſly wounded, and environed 


on all hands, he was forced to yield himſelf priſoner to the lord Chandos, who 
thus obtained a complete victory, which in a manner extinguiſhed the compe- 


91 


tition. Next day the caſtle of Auray ſurrendered, in conſequence of a capitu- An. Ch. 1365. 


lation to which the garriſon had agreed before the battle, which was attended 


with the ſubmiſſion of Vannes and ſeveral other important places. Great part of 
the nobleſſe of Bretagne, who had eſpouſed the claim of Charles, looking upon 
the cauſe as deſperate, came over to that of Montfort. This nobleman, now 
advanced to the higher Brittany, and having reduced the town of Iugon, 
undertook the fiege of Dinan, which held out during the greateſt part of win- 
ter, in hope of being ſuccoured by the duke of Anjou, but was at length 
obliged to ſurrender. Then he inveſted Quimper Corentin, and ravaged the 
adjacent country. The widow of Charles, whoſe. ſons were till priſoners in 
England, finding herſelf unable to ſtop his progreſs, had recourſe to the king 
of France for aſſiſtance. That prince being reſtricted by the treaty of Bretigny 
from' intereſting himſelf in her quarrel, and at the ſame time afraid of loi 

the ſovereignty of Bretagne, ſhould it be conquered by Montfort, propoſe 
that he ſhould make an honourable proviſion for the widow of his competitor ; 
and in that caſe he mighr poſſeſs the dutchy in quiet, and hold it by homage 
of the crown of France. Montfort, with the conſent of his father-in-law 
the king of England, cloſed with this propolal and peace was eſtabliſhed at 
Guerande, on condition, That in caſe of Montfort's dying without legiti- 
mate iſſue, the dutchy ſhould deſcend to John eldeſt ſon of Charles de Blois: 


of this treaty, all the places which had hitherto held out for the family of 
Charles, were delivered to John de Montfort, who remained in quiet poſſeſſion 
of all Brittany. By the mediation of the Captal de Buche, while he remained 
a priſoner, an accommodation was effected between the kings of France and 
Navarre, which laſt received an equivalent for Mante and Meulant ; and the 
priſoners on both ſides were ſet at liberty. 

XIII. During theſe tranſactions upon the continent, the king of England 
convoked a parliament .at Weſtminſter, which granted a ſubſidy for three 
years on wool and leather, and enacted a ſtatute againſt proviſors, reſerva- 
tions, citations to Rome, and other papal uſurpations. Urban V. reſenting 
this law, demanded the arrears of the tribute granted by king John to the church 
of Rome ; and threatened to proſecute the king and kingdom, ſhould they refuſe 


ſeſſion which met in May, the parliament reſolved that king John could not ſub- 
ject himſelf or his kingdom in ſuch a manner, without the concurrence and 
1348 | | | 2 con- 


That Jane the widow of Charles ſhould enjoy the county of Ponthievre, be- ** 


ſides a revenue of twenty thouſand franks: And that Montfort ſhould be ad- tagne. 
mitted to do homage for the dutchy to the king of France. In conſequence Froiſſart. 


Bre- 


to comploy with his demand. This affair being conſidered, in the ſubſequent An. Ch. 1366. 


Rot. Part. 
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conſent of his people; and that, if the pope ſhould proceed to violent mea- 


fures, they would oppoſe him to the utmoſt of their power. 

$XIV. France being now more than ever harraſſed by the freebooting 
companies, who had returned from Italy, and were joined by vaſt numbers of 
licentious banditti, Charles V. deſired the king of England to exert his au- 
thority againſt them, as their leaders were chiefly Engliſh and Gaſcons ; and 
it had been ſtipulated in the treaty of Bretigny, that in caſe of their proving 
refractory, both crowns ſhould unite their endeavours to reduce them by force 
of arms. Edward had, by repeated proclamations, ordered all his ſubjects to 
quit that infamous ſociety, and leave the kingdom of France; but few of the 
banditti obeying his order, he reſolved to march againſt them in perſon. 


Charles, alarmed at his preparations, now intreated him to deſiſt : and this 


inftance of low ſuſpicion provoked the king of England ſo much, that he 
twore he would never ſtir towards his aſſiſtance, even though the companies 
ſhould attempt to drive him out of his kingdom. By this time they 
amounted to forty thouſand hardy veterans, who filled all the continent with 
alarm and conſternation. The pope: had at firſt excommunicated the whole 
body ; but afterwards he attempted to ſoothe them with a promiſe of pardon 
and abſolution. Large appointments were offered to them, and a free paſſage 
through the empire and Hungary, if they would engage in a cruſade againſt 
the Turks, who had lately made terrible irruptions into Europe : but they 
did not chuſe to go ſo far abroad, while France afforded them plenty of: fub+ 
ſiſtence and plunder ; though at length they were allured into Spain by the 
civil wars which broke out in that country. | | 

SXV. Pedro king of Caſtile, ſurnamed The Cruel, among other acts of 
detpotiſm and barbarity, had put to death three natural ſons of his father Al- 
pony XI. and the three that ſurvived, namely Henry count of Traſtamare, 

ello count of Sancelloni, and Sancho, apprehenſive, of the ſame fate, fled 
for refuge into Arragon, whither they were purſued by Pedro, at the head of 
an army, with which he reduced ſeveral towns and caſtles in that kingdom: 
ſo that his brothers, thinking themſelves unſafe in Arragon, fled into France, 
where they were protected by Charles, who was incenſed againit Pedro for 
having poiſoned, his wife Blanche de Bourbon, ſiſter; to the queen of 
France. This inhuman Caſtilian no ſooner underſtood that his brothers had 


-retired to Paris, than he cauſed their mother Leonora de Guſman to be put 


to death, themſelves to be proclaimed traitors, and their eſtates to be con- 
Aſcated. He had incurred the diſpleaſure of his holineſs by ſeizing church- 
tands, impriſoning the clergy, and breaking the truce with the king of Arra- 
gon, The pope had cited him to anſwer for his crimes by proxy; but he 
ridiculed the citation, and abuſed. the meſſengers ;. and for theſe reaſons was 
excommunicated in the Roman conſiſtory. Urban nor yet ſatisfied with this. 
vengeance, which indeed the other did nat feel, invited the king of Arragon, 
and Henry count of Traſtamare, to a conference at Avignon, where it was 
reſolved that the pope ſhould denounce a ſentence of depoſition againſt Pedro, 


and declare Henry legitimate, and capable of inheriting the kingdom of Caſs 


tile, as if he had been the only ſon of the late king Alphonſo. He forthwith-- 
engaged in a ray 0 with the king of Arragon, who undertook to give a free 
paſtige through his dominions to the troops of Henry, which were no other- 


than. 
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than the freebooting companies enliſted in his ſervice by the means of Ber- 
trand du Gueſclin, whom the king of France employed for that purpoſe. Froiſſart. 
This renowned warrior repairing to their head-quarters near Chalons ſur Saone, Hiſt. de Du 
perſuaded Sir Hugh de Calverly, the ſame who had fought ſo gallantly at G 
the battle of Auray, Sir Matthew Gournay, and the reſt of the chieftains, to 
engage in this enterprize, for a valuable conſideration to be payed by the pope 
and the king of France ; provided that his holineſs would abſolve them from 
the cenſures they had incurred; that Du Gueſclin ſhould be their commander; 
and that they ſhould not be deſired to ſerve againſt the prince of Wales. 
Theſe articles were confirmed in a ſolemn treaty, by which they obliged them- 
ſelves to ſurrender to the king of France all the fortreſſes they held in his 
dominions. Then they took the field; and, being joined by great numbers 
of the French nobleſſe, who were ambitious of ſerving under the celebrated 
Du Gueſclin, that general ſoon found himſelf at the head of ſixty thouſand 
men. The money ſtipulated by France was punctually paid; but, the pope 
delaying the payment of what he had promiſed, Du Gueliclin directed his 
march to Avignon, and demanded it in ſuch a ſtrain, that his holineſs being 
ſeized with conſternation, raiſed one hundred thouſand livres by a capitation 
on the inhabitants. This ſum, however, the general. obliged them to reſtore 
to the people from whom it had been exacted; and then extorted two hundred 
thouſand florins from the pockets of the pontiff and his cardinals. All the 
ſoldiers of this army wore long white croſſes on their habits, as if they had 
engaged in a cruſade ; and it was given out that they were on their march. 
againſt the Moors of Grenada. But the king of Caſtile was not deceived by 
that pretence. He knew their deſtination ; recalled his troops from Arragon, 
and endeavoured to raiſe an-army ſufficient to cope with the invaders. But 
he was fo hated by his ſubjects, that few or none appeared at the rendezvous ;. 
and the greateſt part of his forces deſerted in their return from Arragon. In 
a word, he found himſelf totally abandoned; and the defection was ſo ſudden, 
that he ſcarce had time to ſecure himſelf and his family, with his treaſure, at 
Corunna, from whence he fled with his three daughters into Gaſcony: while 
Henry aſſumed the title of king, and was acknowledged as ſuch. by all the 
Cities and nobility of the kingdom. Froiſſart. 
XVI. Had the prince of Wales granted an aſylum to this tyrant in his 
diſtreſs, his humanity might have been excuſed, and perhaps commended : 
but ſurely, his engaging to reſtore ſuch a monſter of cruelty and injuſtice to 
the throne from which he had been fo juſtly expelled, was an indelible ſtain 
in that character which had ſo long ſhone with unrivalled luſtre. Cruelty, 
indeed, was a vice, of which the greateſt characters of that age cannot 
be wholly acquitted ; witneſs the carnage, conflagrations, famine, peſtilence, 
and ruin, that attended both thoſe illuſtrious Edwards in all their warlike ex- 
peditions. Notwithſtanding that blaze of glory by which their memories are 
ſurrounded, the candid and judicious. obſerver will perceive that they were not 
the friends and fathers, but the deſtroyers, of the human race. The prince's 
ſcheme in favour of Pedro is not even free from the ſuſpicion of intereſted. 
motives. The Caſtilian monarch gratified him beforchand for his aſſiſtance, _ 
by conveying. to him the dominions of Biſcay,, Caſtro de Ordoales, Bilboa, N 
and all. the intermediate countries, in a formal treaty, ſigned and * at 
F ibourne. 
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Libourne. The king of England not only approved of this expedition, but 
even contributed towards the expence, by conſigning to his ſon one hundred 
and twenty thouſand crowns, to be payed by the king of France, as part of his 
father's ranſom. The prince of Wales raiſed all the money he could borrow, 
and melted down his plate for the ſervice; and Pedro ſatisfied the Gaſcon 


nobility with promiſes of large ſums for the levy-money, and pay of their 


forces. As they could not pretend to enter Caſtile, while the kings of Arra- 


gon and Navarre adhered to the intereſt of Henry de Traſtamare, ambaſſa- 


doors were ſent to tamper with Charles, who conſented to a conference with 


Rymer, 


An. Ch. I 367. 


Don Pedro and the prince of Wales at Bayonne ; where, in confideration of 
a large ſubſidy, and the ceſſion of Guipuſcoa, Vittoria, Alava, Logrogno, 
Guduzen, Calahorra, and Alfaro, he not only renounced his engagements 
with Henry, but undertook to aſſiſt Pedro with a body of forces, and grant 
him a free paſſage through his dominions. While Don Pedro was employed 


'in theſe meaſures for recovering his crown, Henry took all poſſible precau- 
tions to maintain his acquiſition. He was no ſooner elevated to the throne of 


Caſtile, than he beſtowed great largeſſes on the freebooting companies, to 
which he had in a great meaſure owed his ſucceſs ; and he won the hearts of 


his ſubjects by acts of munificence, from which he acquired the epithet of 
Liberal. He had immediately diſmiſſed the French forces, but retained the 
companies, upon whoſe valour he chiefly depended. He thought he had at- 


tached them to his intereſt by his liberality ; but he found himſelf egregiouſſy 
miſtaken. They were lawleſs ruffians whom no obligations could bind, and 
no principle govern. The greateft part of them had ſerved under the prince 
of Wales, and were in fact the ſubjects of his father. They knew his talents, 
admired his courage, and dreaded the thoughts of ſerving againſt a leader of 
ſuch conſummate capacity ; for, in ſo doing, they not only ran the riſk of 
being vanquiſhed, but alſo of being executed as traitors, Edward, by his 
emiſſaries, gave them to underſtand, that he had occaſion for their ſervice, 
and deſired they would meet him at Guienne; and thoſe who received the in- 
timation, forthwith demanded their diſmiſſion of Henry, who had no ſuſpicion 
of their deſign. Twelve thouſand immediately began their march to the 
frontiers of Gaſcony ; and the reſt, who were diſperſed in quarters over the 
country, no ſooner heard of the prince's invitation, than they aſſembled in 
order to follow their companions. Gueſclin being conſulted by Henry on this 
emergency, adviſed him to ſollicit the king of Arragon to block up the paſſes 
of his country, in order to ae their return; and he himſelf offered to 
bring a body of auxiliaries from France. The companies being thus inter- 
cepted, choſe another route; and, after having endured infinite hardſhips, 
arrived on the frontiers of Foix, which the count would not allow them to 
paſs, leſt they ſnould ravage the country. But this obſtruction was eaſily re- 


moved by the aſſurances of John de Chandos, who went thither, and enliſted 


them in the prince's ſervice. Then they were divided into ſeveral bodies, and 
took different routes, by which they arrived at Bourdeaux, after one of the 
diviſions had fought and gained a battle againſt a body of French forces, who 
attacked them at Montauban in 1 Rh 
$XVII. The prince of Wales being joined by theſe freebooters, and a re- 
inforcement from England under the command of his brother John of Ghent, 
1 | | which, 


of the marechal de Andrehan, w 


body of reſerve mounted on genets ; nor did he give ground, until the duke 
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which, when added to his other Engliſh and Gaſcon forces, compoſed a for- 
midable army, he began his march about the latter end of February; and, 
paſſing the Pyrenees in three diviſions, conſiſting each of ten thouſand horſe, 
that marched within a day's diſtance of one another, arrived in ſafety at 
Pampeluna, where he was abundantly ſupplied with proviſions and neceſſaries 
by the king of Navarre. From thence he advanced to Salvaterra, a town on 
the frontiers of Caſtile, the inhabitants of which ſubmitted without refiſtance. 
Nevertheleſs, Pedro deſired they might be all put to the ſword, as a terror to 
other rebels who adhered to the uſurper : but Edward diſappointed his brutal 
revenge, by repreſenting that the maſſacre of thoſe who ſubmitted, would 
drive the reſt of his ſubjects to deſpair. From this place they proceeded to 
Vittoria, reſolving to paſs the Ebro at the bridge of Logrogno, and take poſt 
at Navarel. Mean while Don Henry had aſſembled ten thouſand Caſtilian 
men at arms, well mounted on barbed horſes ; beſides twenty thouſand com- 
mon horſemen on genets, armed cap-a-pee ; ten thouſand croſs-bows, and ſix 
times that number of infantry. With theſe he advanced to San Miguel, 
where he was joined by Bertrand du Gueſclin, with four thouſand men at 
arms, which he had raiſed in Brittany, France, and Arragon. Confiding in 
ſuch a numerous army of my pe ſoldiers, Henry neglected the advice 

propoſed he ſhould guard the paſſage of 
the Ebro, and ruin the Engliſh by cutting off their convoys of proviſion, 


| He had already ſent an herald to Pampeluna, to aſſure the prince of Wales, 


that he would fight him as ſoon as he entered Caſtile : and Edward, having 
detained the meſſenger until he had croſſed the Ebro, retorted his defiance ; 
though, at the ſame time, he propoſed terms of accommodation, which 
Henry rejected with diſdain, advancing towards. Najara, in order to give him 
battle. Edward, on the third day of April, marched towards the enemy, in 
the following order: The van was conducted by the duke of Lancaſter and 


John de Chandos; the prince himſelf commanded in the centre; and the rear 


was brought up by James king of Majorca, attended by Oliver de Cliſſon, 
the Captal de Buche, the lords of Armagnac and Albret, with other noble- 
men of Gaſcony. The right wing of the Spaniards was commanded by Ber- 
trand du Gueſclin, and the marechal de Andrehan at the head of the foreign 
men at arms ; the count of Sancelloni was poſted on the left, with his brother 
Sancho; and the main body was directed by Don Henry in perſon. Edward 
having obſerved their order from a hill which lay between him and the enemy, 
commanded the duke of Lancaſter and John de Chandos to diſmount their 
horſemen, and attack the right of the Spaniards under Gueſclin, whom they 
accordingly charged with great impetuoſity, at the head of the freebooting 
companies : but they met with ſuch a warm reception, that the diſpute con- 
tinued a long time with dubious ſucceſs. Mean while the prince attacked on 
the right; and, at the firſt onſet, broke the wing commanded by the count 
of Sancelloni, who inſtantly fled with two thouſand lances. The prince, 
leaving the king of Majorca to finiſh the route, wheeled about, and fell upon 
the main body of the enemy, commanded by Henry, who diſtinguiſhed him - 
ſelf by very extraordinary acts of valour : though the prince of Wales pene- 
trated through his battalia three times, he as — rallied it by the help of a 
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of Lancaſter and Chandos having with great difficulty defeated their right 
wing, and taken Du Gueſclin with the marechal de Andrehan, advanced to 
Join the prince of Wales and the king of Majorca. Then the Spaniards, 
on the apprehenſion. of being ſurrounded and cut in pieces, gave way on all 
hands ; and Don Henry quitting the field, retired to Calahorra, from whence 
he eſcaped into Arragon. The victors purſuing the fugitives to the bridge of 
Najara, made a terrible ſlaughter : above five thouſand gentlemen were found 
dead · upon the field of battle; and the grand prior of the order of St. Jago, 
with the great maſter of Calatrava, and two thouſand French and Spaniſh 
knights, were taken priſoners : while the loſs of the Engliſh did not exceed 
four knights and fifty common ſoldiers. | 
XVIII. All the priſoners would have been put to death, had not the 
prince of Wales interceded warmly in their behalf with Pedro, who was pre- 
vailed upon to be reconciled with them, on their receiving the oath of alle- 
giance; and to publiſh a general amneſty to all his ſubjects. He then ſet 
out for Burgos, the capital of Old Caſtile, with a guard of five hundred men 
at arms, commanded by Sir Guichard d' Angle; and was followed by the 
prince at the head of the army. There they kept Eaſter with great ſolemnity; 
and Pedro received deputies from all the conſiderable cities of Caſtile, with 
tenders of ſervice, and aſſurances of loyalty, The prince now reminded 
Pedro of the money due to the troops, which he deſired him to pay, thar 
they might return, without being any longer a burthen to the country. The 
Caſtilian pleaded inability ; but propoſed that Edward ſhould ſtay with his 


forces in the neighbourhood of Valladolid, until he could raiſe the money at 


An. Ch. 1368. 


Seville, to which city he repaired, ſolemnly proteſting that the troops ſhould 
be ſatisfied before Whitſuntide. Edward having reſided in that city till Mid- 
ſummer, received nothing but trifling excuſes, which plainly ſhewed that 
Pedro had no intention to fulfil his engagements ; and indeed his ingratitude 
was a juſt judgment upon the prince of Wales for having undertaken the cauſe 
of ſuch a ruffian. The heats of Spain becoming exceſſive, and the troops be- 
ginning to ſicken, Edward marched to Agreda, on the borders of Arragon, 
and made an agreement with the king of that country for the paſſage of the 

freebooting companies; while he himſelf, with the reſt of his forces, took the 


route of Navarre, through which he returned to Bourdeaux, where he was re- 


ceived in triumph amidſt the acclamations of the people. | 
$XIX. This ſeaſon of rejoicing was not of long duration in Guienne. 
The prince's glory was ſo acceptable to the Engliſh nation, that the parlia- 
ment which met in May granted a large ſubſidy to the king, who explained 
to -both houſes the nature of a treaty, which had been long in negotiation 
with the king of Scotland. That prince oftered to maintain a perpetual peace 
with England, provided Edward would renounce, for himſelf and his heirs, 


all title to the ſuperiority of his kingdom : but the lords and commons de- 


clared, that they could not conſent to ſuch a peace without diſheriſon of the 
king, and his rights, which they were bound by ſolemn oath to maintain to the 
utmoſt of their power. The king had ſent for the prince of Wales from 
Guienne; but by this time the diſcontents which began to appear in that 
country, prevented his departure. His finances were exhauſted by the late 


expedition ; and Pedro's breach of faith reduced him to great difficulties. 
| I | * 
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Six thouſand of the freebooters, who returned to Guienne, lived at free 
quarter, becauſe Edward could not pay their arrears z and the inhabitants 
complaining of the injuries they daily ſuſtained from- thoſe licenſed robbers, 
the prince ordered them to quit the country. They had ſuch perſonal regard 
for Edward, that they obeyed his command; and, paſſing the Loire, eſta- 
bliſhed their head-quarters in Champagne: but, even after their departure, 
there was ſo much pay due to the reſt of the troops, that he could find no 
other method of ditcharging the debt, but that of raiſing a tax upon chim- 
neys ; which was extremely diſagreeable to the inhabitants, and violently 
| oppoſed by the count of Armagnac, the lord of Albret, who had lately mar- 
ried Margaret ſiſter to the queen of France, and other great barons of Gaſ- 
cony, who loudly declared it an innovation to which they would not ſubmit. 
They even retired to their caſtles, and threatened to rebel rather than ſubject 
themſelves to an impoſition ſo contrary to their privileges, which the prince 
of Wales had bound Hmſelf by oath to maintain. | 

$XX. Henry couht of Traſtamare, taking this opportunity to retrieve the 
crown of Caſtile, aſſombled a ſmall army, by the aſſiſtance of the duke of 
Anjou and the king of Arragon ; and, entering Old Caſtile, was every where 
received with open arms. Burgos, Valladolid, Leon, and Aſtorga, admitted 
him without heſitation. He was joined by a great number of the nobility, 
with their vaſſals and adherents; and met with no oppoſition, until he arrived 
in the neighbourhood of Toledo, which, refuſing him admittance, he re- 
ſolved to beſiege it in form. Pedro, who reſided in Seville, began to afſemble 
an army to oppoſe his competitor ; but very few of his own ſubjects repaired 
to his ſtandard, Nevertheleſs, the kings of Grenada and Tremeſin furniſhed 


him with twenty thouſand Moors; and his kinſman Ferdinand king of Por- 


tugal ſent a body of forces to his aſſiſtance. He expected a reinforcement of 
ſix thouſand freebooters, under Sir Hugh Calverly ; but, without waiting for 
their arrival, he began his march from Seville, at the head of forty thouſand 
men, to raiſe the ſiege of Toledo. Bertrand du Gueſclin, who had by this 
time joined Henry with two thouſand men at arms, adviſed that prince to 
abandon the ſiege, and ſurprize Pedro on his march. His advice was fol- 


lowed, and the ſcheme executed with ſuch ſucceſs, that Pedro was routed, An. Ch. 1369. 


and took refuge in the caſtle of Monteil ; which being unprovided for a ſiege, 
he attempted to make his eſcape by night, but was taken and murdered in 
cold blood, by the hands of his brother Henry, Thus fell, by the hands of 
an aſſaſſin, one of the moſt ſavage tyrants who had ever ſat upon any throne ; 
and his crown was uſurped by his murderer, whoſe ſon Henry afterwards ſe- 
cured himſelf in poſſeſſion of Caſtile, by marrying Catharine, daughter of 


John of Ghent, by his ſecond wife Conſtance, the eldeſt daughter and heireſs Froiſſart. 


of Don Pedro the Cruel. d 

$XXI. During this revolution in Caſtile, the diſcontented lords of Gaſ- 
cony, finding the prince of Wales inflexible in the article of the Fouage, which 
was ſeverely exacted, had recourſe to the king of France; and, repairing to 


the court of Charles, preſented appeals to the court of peers for redreſs. 


They aſſured him, the prince of Wales had loſt the hearts of his ſubjects in 
Guienne, not only by this exorbitant tax, which was rigorouſly collected, but 
alſo by conferring all poſts of dignity and profit upon Engliſhmen, to the 
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Prejudice of the natives. They affirmed, that ſhould war be once actually 
declared the whole dutchy would riſe in favour. of Charles. They undertook 
to maintain the war at their own expence; and promiſed to the king of France, 
that they would live and die in his quarrel. Though Charles was not a prince 
of a very martial diſpoſition, he longed for an opportunity to recover the terri- 
tories in Guienne, which had been alienated from his crown in the late peace, 
as well as to aſfert his ſovereignty. over the whole dutchy. ; yet he was averſe 
to engage in a war which he foreſaw muſt be attended with great. dan- 
ger and expence. While he thus fluctuated between fear and ambition, the 
Gaſcon noblemen were amuſed. with undetermined promiſes. and rich preſents, _ 
and allowed to ſummon. the prince of Wales, in his name, before the court of 
peers, to anſwer their complaints. Edward, provoked at this citation, ſent a. 
meſſage to Charles, importing that he was. ready to ſet out for Paris, at his in-- 
vitation, with ſixty thouſand men in his retinue. The French king at laſt re- 
ſolved to break with England, encouraged by the declining age of old Ed- 
ward,, and the lingering diſtemper which attacked the prince of Wales in his 
laſt expedition, and was generally deemed incurable. Charles began ta make: 
preparations in private, and reſolving to poſſeſs himſelf of Ponthieu before he 


| ſhould declare war againſt England, tampered with. the citizens of Abbe+ 


ville and the nobleſſe of that country, whom he gained over to his intereſt. 


At the ſame time he ſent ambaſſadors into England, with aſſurances of his pa- 


cific diſpoſition, and certain overtures for an improvement and freſh confirma- 
tion of the laſt treaty. Theſe deputies found no difficulty in perſuading. Ed- 
ward of their maſter's ſincerity ; and, in their return to France, met a meſſenger 
at Dover, diſpatched by Charles with an inſulting defiance to the king of Eng- 
land. Not a little ſurpriſed at this meſſage, he ordered the lords Percy, Ne- 
ville, and Windſor, to ſet out immediately for Ponthieu, with a reinforcement 
for the defence of that province; but they had ſcarce reached Dover when. 
advice came that Abbeville, St. Valery, Crotoy, Rue, and Noyelles were ſur- 
rendered by the inhabitants to the count of St. Pol and Hugh de Chatillon, 
officers of the French king. John duke of Berry, brother to Charles, Peter 
count of Alengon, and John count of Harcourt, who were hoſtages. in. Eng- 
land for the ranſom of king John, had upon their. parole obtained leave to 
paſs a year among their friends in France; but, when. they were appriſed of 
this rupture, they refuſed to return, and ſerved in the ſubſequent war, in con- 
tempt of all the-principles of honour, as well as in violation of the oath they 
had taken. | 3 
$ XXII. The king of England underſtanding that Guienne was alſo in- 
vaded, Scotland ſollicited to fall upon the northern counties, and a fleet pre- 
paring for a deſcent upon the ſouthern coaſt of England, aſſembled. a parlia- 
ment in June; and after having explained the unjuſtifiable conduct of Charles, 
deſired the archbiſhops and prelates to conſider whether he might not reaſſume 
the title and arms of France, reſigned in conſequence of a treaty which his 
enemies had io ſhamefully violated. They deliberated upon this ſubject, and 
anſwered in the affirmative, and the lords and; commons adopting the ſame 
apinion, he reſumed them accordingly, and ordered his great ſeal to be 
altered. An extraordinary ſubſidy was granted upon ſkins and wool, and 
every thing prepared for the maintenance of the war which France had. 
| | o 
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ſo unjuſtly kindled. The dukes of Anjou and Berry, reinforced by the free- 
booters on the Loire, whom Charles had engaged in his intereſt, fell into 
-Guienne on different quarters, and were joined by all the nobility of the 
province; while Sir Hugh Calverly returning from Spain, with fix thouſand 
of the ſame companies, enliſted in the ſervice of the prince of Wales. The 
earls of Cambridge and Pembroke, arriving about the ſame time from 
England, with a reinforcement, were detached into Perigort, where they took 
Bourdailles by ſtratagem ; and John de Chandos and Guichard d' Angle were 
ſent to Montauban to oppoſe the progreſs of the duke of Anjou. The war 
was carried on in flight ſkirmiſhes with various ſucceſs, and ſeveral places 
ſurpriſed on both ſides. Among theſe, the caſtle of Belle-Perche in the 
Bourbonnois was taken by the freebooters in the Engliſh ſervice, who 
Yound in the place the lady Iſabella, mother to the queen of France, and to 
the duke of Bourbon. She was honourably entertained in her own caſtle till 
next year, when her ſon at the head of a numerous army inveſted the place, 
and muſt have reduced it accordingly, had not the earls of Cambridge and 
Pembroke marched to its relief. T — noblemen challenged the duke of Bour- 
bon to battle; and, he declining the invitation, they carried off his mother and 
the garriſon at noon-day, without his attempting to reſcue her from the hands 
of her enemies. She was afterwards exchanged for Simon de Burley, one of 
the chief commanders of the freebooters, who had been ſurpriſed and taken in 
an engagement between Mirebeau and Luſignan. 
S XXIII. On the fide of Poitou, the French ſurpriſed Chatelleraut, and 
reduced ſeveral places; while John de Chandos took the duke of Anjou's 
ſtrong caſtle of Roche- ſur- yon; but this gallant commander was afterwards 
mortally wounded in a caſual rencounter, at the bridge of Luſſac, to the infi- 
nite regret of the Engliſh, whoſe intereſt in thoſe parts ſuffered ſeverely by his 
death ; but the greateſt prejudice they ſuſtained was by the intrigues of John de 


Cardeillec, archbiſhop of Tholouſe, who perſuaded the city of Cahors and ſe- 


veral other places to revolt from the prince of Wales, and put themſelves under 
the French king's protection. Mean while John of Ghent duke of Lancaſter, 
landing at Calais with a body of forces, marched directly to Harfleur in Nor- 
mandy, with a view to burn the ſhips aſſembled in that harbour to tranſport 
an army of French into England; but the duke's deſign was defeated by the 
count of St. Pol, who threw himſelf into the place with a ſtrong reinforce- 
ment: ſo that John deſiſted from the enterprize; and having ravaged great 
part of Picardy, returned to Calais. The king of England, thinking it high 
time to ſtrengthen his intereft with foreign alliances, concluded a league with 
the dukes of Juliers and Gueldres, and Charles king of Navarre, which laſt 
however was in the ſequel debauched by the offers of Charles. Edward like- 
wiſe treated with the towns of Flanders, and Albert of Bavaria, adminiſtrator 
of Hainault, Holland, Zealand, and Frieſland; but all he could obtain from 
theſe powers was a promiſe of adhering to a ſtri& neutrality. He was how- 
ever ſecure on the ſide of Scotland, where, upon the death of David Bruce, his 
nephew Robert Steward had ſucceeded to the throne, and a truce for fourteen 
years had been concluded between the two nations. | 
$ XXIV. Charles of France, having obtained a very extraordinary aid 
from the three eſtates of his kingdom, reſolved to complete the reduction of 
ca | O 2 262 Guienne, 
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| Guienne, and for this purpoſe ordered two numerous armies to be aſſembled. 
In the mean time, he took his ſeat in the parliament of Paris, where he pub- 


licly declared Edward of England, his ſoa Edward, and all his adherents, 
rebels to his ſovereignty, and Guienne reunited to the domain of France. 
Bertrand du Gueſclin concluded a league offenſive and defenſive between France 
and the king of Caſtile, who undertook to maintain a fleet againſt the Engliſh 
on the coaſts of Guienne and Poitou; and after this negotiation Bertrand was 
recalled to ſerve in one of the armies under the duke of Anjou, who entered 
Guienne by Bergerac ; while the duke of Berry, who commanded the other, 
invaded the ſame province by the way of Limoges. Their intention was to 
reduce the places that ſtill held out fe the Engliſh government; then join 
and ſurprize the prince of Wales in Engouleſme, where he uſually reſided. 
The duke of Anjou and Du Gueſclin ſubdued the greateſt part of the Agenois; 
and the duke of Berry mg into Limouſin, ſurpriſed ſeveral caſtles, and in- 
veſted Limoges, which the biſhop perſuaded the inhabitants to ſurrender. 
XXV. Prince Edward, being informed of their deſign, declared they 


ſhould never find him cooped up in town or foftreſs, and immediately aſſem- 


bled his forces at Cognac. The duke of Lancaſter arriving about the ſame 
time from England with a conſiderable reinforcement, the two French gene- 
rals, unwilling to hazard an engagement, diſmiſſed their troops; and the one 
returning to Tholouſe, the other retired into Berry. The Black Prince incen- 
fed at the treachery of the biſhop and people of Limoges, who had revolted 
to the enemy, ſummoned them to expel the French garriſon and return to 
their duty, otherwiſe he would raze their town to the foundation, and put all 
the inhabitants to the ſword, without diſtinction of age, ſex, or quality. As 
they rejected the citation, and treated his meſſengers with contempt, he 
marched directly towards the place, whither he was carried in a litter; and for 
a whole month employed his ſoldiers night and day in undermining the forti- 


fications. The work being brought to perfection, he drew up his men de- 
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ſigned for the aſſault, and ordered fires to be kindled under the props, which 
were no. ſooner conſumed than above thirty yards of the wall fell down, and 
filled the ditch by which it was ſurrounded. Then the troops, ruſhing on at 
the breach, opened the gates to the prince, who entered the place with a cho- 
ſen body of men, and maſſacred all the French garriſon, with about three 
thouſand of the inhabitants. The biſhop, who had been the author of the re- 


volt, would have been beheaded as a traitor, had not the duke of Lancaſter 


P. Danicl. 
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interceded in his behalf at that time, and the pope afterwards obtained his par- 
don. The ſeaſon being pretty far advanced, the prince of Wales diſmiſſed 
his forces and returned to Cognac ; and, in the beginning of next year, re- 
paired to England, by the advice of his phyſicians, leaving the command in 
Guienne to the duke of Lancaſter. WORE | 

$ XX VI. About Midſummer Sir Robert Knolles marched from Calais, at the 
head of a conſiderable army, and paſſing by Arras, ravaged Picardy without 
oppoſition : though he was attended by a flying army of French, who had 


orders to watch his motions, and harraſs him in his march without hazarding 


an engagement. For this reaſon, Knolles was obliged to proceed with great 


circumſpection; ſo that the country did not ſuffer much from. his ſtraggling 


parties. He did not attempt any town of conſequence ; but, after having tra- 
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verſed the Vermandois, Champagne, and Brie, where he raiſed ſome contribu- 


tions, he arrived in the neighbourhood of Paris, and burned the adjacent vil- 

lages, in hope of provoking the French to a battle. Charles had a ſtrong body 
of forces within the city, and his nobility were eager to engage the Engliſh , 
but the king repreſſed their vivacity, and abſolutely refuſed to hazard a battle, 
becauſe he foreſaw that the Engliſh would not undertake the ſiege, and could 
not remain much longer in their preſent ſituation, without being diſtreſſed by 
want of proviſion. Knolles accordingly retired by the way of Montlehery, and 
having ravaged Beauce and the Gatinois, marched into Le Maine, with deſign 
to take up his winter-quarters on the frontiers of Brittany. This ſcheme was 
oppoſed by Thomas lord Grandiſon, Walter Fitzwalter, and other young no- 
blemen, who payed very little regard to the command or directions of Knolles, 
becauſe he had been a chieftain among the freebootets. Their contempt of this 
leader was encouraged and augmented by the inſinuations of Sir John Min- 
ſtreworth, whom Knolles had promoted to a conſiderable command in the 
army: but having embezzled large ſums deſigned for the pay of the ſoldiers, 
he endeavoured to ruin his benefactor, that he might have a chance of eſcaping 
without being called to account for his fraudulent practices. By the inſtiga- 
tions of this incendiary, thoſe young adventurers refuſed to accompany Knolles 
into Brittany, but ſeparating from him with their forces, eſtabliſhed their quarters 
in Anjou and Touraine. Bertrand du Gueſclin being about this time created 
conſtable of France, and reſolving to begin his office with ſome ſignal exploit, 
aſſembled a body of troops, and advanced to Caen in Normandy, where being 
Joined by the troops of that province, commanded by the marechal de Blain- 
ville, he directed his march towards Le Maine, where a conſiderable body of 
the Engliſh was quartered. Knolles hearing of his intention, ſent orders to all 
his troops to re-unite, in order to give the enemy battle; and among the reſt, 
the lords Grandiſon, Fitzwalter, and Minſtreworth, haſtened towards him, 
that they might have a ſhare of the engagement. Gueſclin having received in- 
telligence of their march, ſurprized them, about the latter end of November, 
near Pont de Valaines, on the borders of Le Maine; and though they made 


a gallant reſiſtance, they were overpowered by numbers, and routed, four 


thouſand of their men being either killed or taken, and Grandiſon himſelf fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy. Minſtreworth, who was ſuſpected of having 
given intelligence to the conſtable, made his eſcape, and returning to England 
blamed Knolles for the diſaſter: but that officer's character was atterwards vin- 
dicated by Sir Allan Boxhull, who had ſerved in this expedition, ſo much to the 
ſatisfaction of his majeſty, that Minſtreworth was ſummoned before the king 
and council, to vindicate his own behaviour. Rather than ſtand trial, he fled 
the kingdom and revolted to the enemy : then he was outlawed, and being 
taken in the ſequel, ſuffered death as a traytor. After the action at Pont de 
Valaines, Knolles provided for the defence of S. Sauveur le Vicomte, and re- 
tired into Brittany, while the conſtable diſmiſſed his forces, and returned to 


Paris. 


XXVII. He did not, however, continue long in a ſtate of inactivity; for An. Ch. 


in the beginning of the year he marched to the frontiers of Guienne, and re- 
duced Milhaud in Rouvergne, and Uſez in Auvergne, which were defended. 


by Engliſh garriſons, By the reduction of theſe places, the French quarters 
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were greatly extended : and indeed the Engliſh intereſt decayed apace in this 
country, notwithſtanding the vigilance of John duke of Lancaſter, who re- 
duced the fortreſs of Montpaon, and made the garriſon priſoners of war ; then 
took by aſſault the ſtrong town and caſtle'of Mont-contour, in the Marches of 
Poitou, and put all the garriſon to the ſword. Theſe were the only conſider- 
able actions that diſtinguiſhed this year in Guienne : but the French king had 
no intention to confine his operations to that province. He had meditated a 
deſcent upon England, and made great preparations for that expedition; and 
Edward notifying this deſign to his parliament,” which met in February at 
Weſtminſter, the lords and commons granted an aid of fifty thouſand pounds, 
to provide for the ſecurity of the kingdom. This tax was levied at ſo much for 


every pariſh in England; and the convocations of Canterbury and York 


made a grant of the tame ſum for the public ſervice. As the great offices of 
the ſtate had been generally engroſſed by the clergy, the lords and commons 
in this ſeſſion complained of the practice as a diſheriſon of their rights, and de- 


| fired that the offices of chancellor, treaſurer, clerk of the privy ſeal, barons, 


and chamberlains of the exchequer, might be beſtowed for the future on laymen 
only. Though the king did not think proper to grant this requeſt, the biſhops 
of Wincheſter and Exeter reſigned their poſts of chancellor and treaſurer ; 
and for the future eccleſiaſtics were not ſo generally promoted to ſuch In 

$ XX VIII. Edward ſent part of the fleet prepared to oppoſe the French inva- 
ſion, as a convoy to Humphrey de Bohun earl of Hereford and Southampton, 
who went as ambaſſador with the king's youngeſt ſon Thomas of Wodeſtoke, 
to conclude an alliance againſt France, with the duke of Brittany. That prince, 
upon receiving a grant of Chiſac, Melle, and Civray in Poitou, agreed to do 
homage to Edward, and put twelve of his ſeaports into the hands of the Eng- 
liſh who ſhould come to his aſſiſtance. This alliance was afterwards improved 
into a league offenſive and defenſive, cemented by another grant of the honour 
of Richmond in England, which the duke of Lancaſter reſigned in his favour. 
The king of England had made overtures of ſuch another league with the towns 
of Flanders; but his negotiations were defeated by the influence of their count 
Lewis, a ſtaunch adherent of Charles, who, though he could not prevail upon 
the eſtates of his country to declare for France, found means to engage a great 
number of individuals in his intereſt. Among theſe was John Peterſon, com- 
mander of a Flemiſh fleet, which, having taking in a loading of wine and ſalt 
at Bayonne and La Baye, chanced to fall in with the ſquadron under the lord 
Guy de Brian, the Engliſh admiral, who conducted the earl of Hereford to Brit- 
tany. Peterſon bearing down upon him, in an hoſtile manner, a ſharp action 
enſued, in which the Flemiſh commander was defeated, with the ſlaughter of 
four thouſand men, and he and his whole fleet were taken and conveyed to Eng- 
land. Edward reſolved to improve this act of hoſtility, ſo as to compel the 
Flemings to declare themſelves, with regard to the conduct they deſigned to 


_ obſerve in the quarrel between him and Charles. He ſent a fleet to block up 


their harbours, take their ſhipping, and interrupt their commerce ; and this 


vigorous ſtep ſoon obliged them to ſue for peace, which was accordingly con- 


cluded between them, and the count acceded to the treaty. This advantage 
was counterballanced by another event in Guienne, which was attended with 
the loſs of great part of that province. Pedro, late king of Caſtile, had left 
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his two daughters Conſtance and Iſabella at Aire in Gaſcony, as pledges for the 
money expended by the prince of Wales in effecting his reſtoration. John of 
Ghent, marrying the eldeſt of theſe princeſſes, aſſumed in her right the arms 
and title of king of Caſtile and Leon; and by aſſerting this claim, intailed 
upon himſelf the implacable enmity of Henry of Traſtamare the preſent poſ- 
ſeſſor of the throne, who exerted his utmoſt endeavours to ruin the Engliſh in 
Guienne, which was the only country that afforded John a convenient oppor · 
tunity to invade his dominions. | 

XXIX. The duke of Lancaſter returning to England with his new conſort, 
the king appointed John Haſtings earl of Pembroke to ſucceed him in the go- 
vernment of Guienne.z and that nobleman embarked in June with a ſmall body 


103 


of forces for the defence of the country. When the fleet that conveyed him An. Ch. 1372. 


arrived in the road of Rochelle, they were encountered by the Caſtilian navy, 
conſiſting of forty large carracks, beſides veſſels of an inferior burthen, under 
the direction of one Owen, a native of Wales, who had entered into the French 
ſervice. Though the Spaniſh ſhips were much larger than the Engliſh veſſels, 
and ſupplied with cannon,which the others wanted, the battle was maintained all 


day with dubious ſucceſs, the Engliſh being joined by John de Harpeden ſeneſ- 


chal of Rochelle, who embarked with the lords of Tonnay-Boulonne, Sur- 


geres, and Limers, and a ſmall party, on board of four inconſiderable veſſels. 
Next Gay the engagement was renewed at high-water, and continued till three 


in the afternoon, when victory declared for the Spaniards, The cannon made 
terrible havock among the Engliſh; the earl of Pembroke was boarded: by the 
enemy and taken alive, with Sir Guichard d'Angle, Sir John Curſon, and ſe- 
veral other perſons of diſtinction. The veſſel in which the military cheſt was de- 
polited, periſhed with twenty thouſand pounds in ready money ; and all the reſt 
of the ſhips, with the knights, ſoldiers, and mariners, fell a prey to the vic- 


tors, who failed home with their booty. This defeat would in all probability p,;q-. 


have been followed by a defection of the Rochellers, had not the Captal de 
Buche chanced to enter the town next day with ſix hundred Engliſh and Gaſcon 
men at arms. Nevertheleſs the diſaſter diffuſed a general conſternation through 
the whole country of Guienne; and the French did not fail to make advantage 
of their apprehenſion. The conſtable Du Gueſclin, entering Poitou with a nu- 


merous army, took Montmorillon by ſtorm, and Chauvigny, Luſſac, and 


Moncontour, ſurrendered without reſiſtance : S. Sever in the Limouſin ſuſ- 
tained ſeveral attacks, and then capitulated, when the Engliſh troops were on 
their march to its relief; Poitiers opened its gates to the conſtable, while the 


Engliſh taking Niort by ſtorm, put the inhabitants to the ſword. Soubize 


being inveſted by the lord of Pons, John de Greilly Captal de Buche, marched 
privately in the night to his quarters, and took him priſoner ; but was that 
ſame night ſurprized and taken in his turn, together with Thomas Percy, by 


Owen, who had returned to the coaſt of Rochelle, and landing. with a body of 


troops, planted this ambuſh, which ſucceeded according to his wiſh. The lord 
of Bons was reſcued, Soubize ſurrendered. to the victor, and John de Greilly 
was conveyed to Paris, where he ended his days; for Charles could not debauch 
him from the ſervice of England, and would not admit to ranſom one of the 
molt brave, experienced, and honourable, of all his enemies. | 
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$ XXX, The Captal being taken, there was no perſon left to oppoſe the pro- 
greſs of the conſtable; and indeed all the inhabitants of the country were in the 
French intereſt. S. Jean d'Angeley, Engouleſme, and Taillebourg, ſurren- 
dered without reſiſtance; the biſhop and people of Saintes compelled Sir 
William Farringdon to give up the place; the caſtle of Rochelle was ſurprized 
by the citizens, but did not ſubmit to France until they had obtained a grant 
of ſeveral extraordinary privileges, and demoliſhed the citadel ; St. Benoit in 
the neighbourhood was taken by ſtorm, and the garriſon put to the ſword ; 
Marans and Surgeres made very little reſiſtance ; Fontenay ſurrendered, after 
having ſtood ſeveral aſſaults; and Thouars capitulated for a truce till Michael- 


mas, when the garriſon obliged themſelves to yield up the place, if not re- 


lieved before that time by the king of England, or one of his ſons in perſon. 
Edward, being informed of this convention, as well as of the diſtreſſed con- 
dition of his adherents in Poitou, ordered his ſon John of Lancaſter to poſt- 
pone his invaſion of Picardy, for which preparations had been made, and re- 
tolved to ſuccour Poitou in perſon. He ordered four hundred large ſhips to be 
provided for the tranſportation of his army ; and as he propoſed that the prince 
of Wales, who was now thought to be in a way of recovery, ſhould accom- 
pany him to that country, he aſſembled the prelates, lords, knights, and com- 
mons of the realm, that they might ſwear to maintain the ſucceſſion of Richard, 
ſon to prince Edward, in caſe his father and grandfather ſhould die in the ex- 
pedition. The ceremony being performed, he appointed him guardian of the 
kingdom, and embarked with his army at Sandwich on the thirtieth day of 
Auguſt, attended by his three ſons, and a great number of Engliſh nobility : 
but being detained above a month by contrary winds, ſo that he could not 
poſſibly reach the coaſt of Poitou by Michaelmas, he returned on the ſixth day 
of®October to Winchelſey, and laid aſide the enterprize for that ſeaſon. His 
tends in Guienne had aſſembled a body of forces to join him at his landing, 
and though diſappointed in that hope, would have attempted the relief of 
Thouars; but the officers of the garriſon declined their aſſiſtance, juſtly ob- 
ſerving, that they were excluded, by the articles of their capitulation, from the 
benefit of being relieved by any perſon but the king of England or one of his 
ſons; and therefore they ſurrendered the place according to the convention. 
While the king continued on board, prince Richard had ſummoned a parlia- 
ment to meet for the redreſs of grievances; but in conſequence of Edward's 
unexpected return, the meeting of it was poſtponed till the third day of No- 
vember, where the lord Guy Brian gave them to underſtand, that the prince of 


Wales had reſigned the principality of Guienne into the hands of his father, 


becauſe the revenue was inſufficient, not only to maintain the wars of that 
country, but even to ſupport the ordinary expence of the government. The 
lords and commons were ſo zealous for their monarch's glory, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the vaſt expence of the late fruitleſs armament,” they continued the 
ſubſidy on wool and ſkins for two years longer, and granted beſides a fifteenth 
of their revenues and moveables, a tenth being payed by the boroughs : but 


_ theſe ſupplies came too late to prevent the loſs of Poitou and Saintonge, which 


were very unprofitable acquiſitions to England, becauſe they drained it of men 
and money ; and the defence of them depended in a great meaſure upon the 
weather, which could not be favourable in every emergency. 
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- $ XXXI. The conſtable Du Gueſclin taking the field early in the ſpring, An. Ch. 1374. 


inveſted Sivray, routed a body of Engliſh and Gaſcons, who attempted to 
beat up his quarters, and by the middle of April entirely reduced the provin- 
ces of Poitou and Saintonge. St. Sauveur in Normandy was beſieged by the 


French, and Becherel in Brittany inveſted: by Oliver de Cliſſon, and other no- 


blemen of that country, who, being in the French "intereſt, hated John de 
Montfort for his attachment to Edward. Owen of Wales was ſaid to be at ſea 
with , ſix thouſand men at arms, in order to make a deſcent upon England; 
and Edward, by this report, was induced to equip a large fleet for the defence of 
the kingdom. . William Montacute, earl of Saliſbury, being appointed admi- 
ral, ſet fail for St. Malo in Brittany, where finding ſeven large Spaniſh car- 
racks, he burned them, to the great diſſatisfaction of the Bretons, who ſuſpect- 
ing their duke of having given intelligence of theſe veſſels to his father-in-law 
the king of England, began to look upon him as an enemy to his country. 
The king of France made uſe of this pretence for confiſcating that province; 
and the conſtable Du Gueſclin, being charged with the execution of this ſen- 
tence, entered Bretagne at the head of an army. Rennes, Dinan, Guingamp, 


Quimper-Corentin, Vannes, and ſeveral other places, ſubmitted without re- 


ſiſtance; Nantes obtained an honourable capitulation; Hennebond and Le 
Conquet were taken by ſtorm; and all Brittany, except Breſt and two other 
places, was ſubdued before Midſummer. John de Montfort, finding himſelf 
abandoned by his ſubjects, took refuge in England, leaving the management 
of his affairs in Brittany to Sir Robert Knolles, whom he appointed his lieute- 
nant. That officer having put his on caſtle of Derval in a poſture of defence, 
retired with Sir William Neville to Breſt, which was well provided with alt 
neceſſaries for ſuſtaining a ſiege, and inhabited by people who were ſtaunch to 
the intereſt of their ſovereign. This place the conſtable inveſted with fix thqu- 
ſand men, ſending Oliver de Cliſſon with the reſt of his army to beliege 
Roche-ſur-yon, on the borders of Poitou. The garriſon, after having ſtood 
ſome aſſaults, agreed to furrender, if not relieved in thirty days. Then Cliſſon 
undertook the ſiege of Derval, and was joined by the conſtable himſelf, who 
had converted the ſiege of Breſt into a blockade: Derval being hard preſſed, 
the garriſon demanded. a capitulation, by which they obliged themſelves to 
ſurrender, if not relieved. in two months by the duke of Brittany, or ſome 
other general able to keep the field againſt the French forces; and two knights 
and an eſquire were delivered as hoſtages for the performance of theſe articles. 
Knolles ſceing no proſpect of relieving his caſtle, but by making the ſame ca- 
pitulation for Breſt, ſubmitted to that expedient, and gave hoſtages for ſur- 
rendering the place within forty days, in full confidence of being relieved by 
the earl of Saliſbury, who hovered on the coat, and had lately received a con- 
ſiderable reinforcement from England. He accordingly landed his ſoldiers in 
the neighbourhood, and ſent an herald to the conſtable at Nantes, with a mef- 
lage, importing that he was come to relieve Breſt, and demanding that he 
would either releaſe the hoſtages, or come and give him battle. Du Guelclin 
told him, he was ready to fight if he would advance to Nantes, where the 
treaty was concluded; and the earl ſignified that he would meet him at Nantes, 

ovided he would furniſh his troops with horſes for the march. This propo- 
lal being rejected, the earl continued in his camp until the term of the capitu- 
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lation was expired, and then entered Breſt, which he ſupplied with a reinforce- 
ment, proviſions, and neceſſaries; in conſequence of which Du Gueſclin 
ſent the hoſtages to priſon. Sir Robert Knolles, repairing to his caſtle. of 
Derval, gave the French to underſtand, that the place being his own inheri- 
tance, could not be given up heut his leave; and therefore he rejected the 
capitulation, which had been made without his authority. At the expiration of 
the two months the duke of Anmeu demanded the place, threatening to behead 
the hoſtages; in caſe of refuſal. Knolles vowed retaliation upon the French 
priſoners that were in his hands; and the duke putting his threats in execu- 
tion, the other cauſed three French knights and an eſquire to be beheaded in 
ſight of the beſiegers, Who forthwith abandoned the enterprize. By this time 
the dake of Anjou and the conſtable. were ſummoned to Paris, in order to op- 
pole the progreſs of the duke of Lancaſter, ho began his march. fror Calais 
in the month of July, with an army of thirty thouſand men; and having ra- 
vaged the open country of Artois and Picardy, without making any attempt 
upon the fortified places, which were well provided with garriſons and provi- 
ſions, paſſed through Champagne, Burgundy, Beaujolois, Forez, and Auvergne, 
into the province of Guienne, having been all the way attended by a body of 
French, troops, which had orders to avoid an engagement. In order to defray 
the expence of this expedition and the enſuing campaigu, à parliament was con- 
voked at Weſtminſter in the month of November, when the lords and com- 
mons, after having conferred together, granted two fifteenths for counties, 
and as many tenths ſor boroughs, to be levied in two years, with an additional 
duty on merchandize ; though theſe aids were conditional, becauſe by this time 
a treaty was ſet on foot at Bruges, under the pope's mediation. 

XXXII. As. the count de Foix, whoſe lands were a parcel of the antient 
dutchy of Acquitaine, had hitherto obſerved a ſtrict neutrality, without giving 
aſſiſtance to either party, the duke of Anjou reſolved to compel him to a de- 
claration; and taking the field immediately after Eaſter, with the conſtable and 
the majority of the Gaſcon lords, reduced Mont de Marſan, compounded 
with the abbot of St. Sever, took Lourde by aſſault, and entering Bearne, un- 
dertook the ſiege of Sailles. Here he concluded a truce with the count de 
Foix, who agreed to hold his county of the French, provided the Engliſh ſhould 
fail to meet them on the fifteenth day of Auguſt, at Moiſſac on the Tarn, to 
decide their pretenſions in battle. After this agreement, the duke of Anjou 


returning to Perigeux, concluded a ceſſation of arms with the duke of Lan- 


caſter till the end of Auguſt, at the inſtances of the pope's legates ; and it was 
ſtipulated, that this ſuſpenſion ſhould be prolonged by a ſubſequent treaty, to 
be managed-in the beginning of September by Lancaſter at Calais, and Anjou 
at St. Omer. John of Ghent, confiding in this agreement, by which all acts 
of hoſtility were ſuſpended, embarked for England in July, with the duke of 
Brittany, and the Engliſh noblemen who had ſerved him in this expedition 
and the duke of Anjou appearing at Moiſſac on the day appointed, was ad- 
mitted into. the town, where he received the homage of the count de Foix, 
There he continued till the end of Auguſt, when alledging the truce was ex- 
pired, he made himſelf maſter of La Reole, and forty towns and caſtles ſub - 
mitted to him without oppoſition; in a word, he, without ſtriking one blow, 
reduced the whole province of Gaſcony, except Bayonne, Bourdeaux, Mor- 
2 tagne, 
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tagne, Bergerac, and a few other plates on the Dordogne. The duke of An- 

jou, having properly ſecured his conqueſt, repaired to St. Omer; and the truce 

was continued till the firſt day of May in the following year. | 

S XXXIII. The conferences for 


peace at Bruges were ſtill maintained in 

preſence of the pope's le tes, though hitherto they had little reaſon to believe 

they ſhould be able to effect an accommodation; and, in the mean time, the 

caſtle of Becherel in Brittany, which had been gallantly defended by Sir John 

Cornwal, was ſurrendered to the French by capitulation. John de Montfort, An. Ch. x 375. 
ſovereign of that country, accompanied by the earls of Cambridge, Marche, 

Warwick, Stafford, and Kent, ſet fail from England in the beginning of May 

with a conſiderable body of forces, and landed at St. Mahé in Bretagne, which 

they took by affault : the ſame fate attended St. Pol de Lion; bir Morlaix, 
Lannion, Lantreguier, Roche: de- rien, Guingamp, and Roche- Bernard, ſub- 
mitted without tefiſtance. Then he inveſted St. Brien; and Oliver de Clif- 
ſon tried to make a diyerſion, by undertaking the ſiege of a fort lately, erected 
by Sir John. Devreux, in the neighbourhood of Quimperly. Montfort im- 
2 quitted S. Brien, and advanced againſt Cliſſon with ſuch ſecrecy and 
expediti 


„ that he had no intimation of His march, until he was within two 
leagues of his quarters, fo that he ſcarce had time to throw Himſelf into Quim- 
perly. The duke of Bretagne was extremely incenſed againſt this 7 ;nof 
only as his implacable and N enemy, but alſo as author of all thoſe 
barbarous counſels, which had produced ſo much bloodſhed and deſolation. It 
was by his advice that the hoſtages of Detyal were put to death. He had with 
his on hands aſſaſſinated fifteen Engliſhmen, who, at the reduction of Benon, 
had retired'to a tower, and ftitrendered upon capitulation: he had ſworn'that he 
would never give quarter to any native of that Kingdotn ; and ſuch was the ſan- 
guinary diſpoſition of the man, that he was geherall ſtilec rhe Butcher of Brit- 
tany. Montfort approaching Quimperly, ordered an immediate àflault to be giv- 
en; but his ſoldiers were repulſed, by the valour or deſpair of the defendants. The 
viſcomte de Rohan and the lord of Beaumanoir commanded the garriſon, and 
had given the duke ſo many cauſes of offence, that they had very little hope of 
mercy.” Finding it eher zee to maintain the place againſt the vigour of 
his aſſaults,” they and Cliſſon offered to fufrender, on condition of being ad- 
mitted to ranſom wirliour Tofs of life or limb: but he inſiſted on their ſurren- 
dering at diſtretion. Then they fued for a truce of eight days, at the expira- 
tion-of which they would yield themſelves up, if not. relieved in the interim. 
This requeſt was granted, becauſe there was no proſpect of their being ſuc- 
coured': yet in that interval, the beſiegers received advice of the truce con- 
cluded at Bruges, together with the duke of Lancaſter's orders to deſiſt from 
all hoſtilities. Montfort, ſacrificing his revenge to his honour, raiſed the. ſiege 
immediately, and diſmiſſing the Engliſh troops, retired to Auray, The 
French were not fo punctilious with. reſpe& to the garriſon of St, Sauveur, 
which, notwithſtanding the ſame kind of capitulation, were obliged to fur- D'Argentre, 
render, though they claimed the benefit of the truce, which the beſiegers inter- Daniel. 
preted to their own advantage. The French court, however, being aſhamed Rymer. 
of the tranſaction, agreed to pay forty thouſand, franks of gold for the place, 
or in default of that payment, to deliver it into the bands of the legates, for 
the uſe of the King of England, © _ e 2 
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$ XXXIV. The truce was managed by the duke of Lancaſter, the earl of 
Saliſbury, the N of London, and the lord John Cobham, as commiſſioners 
from Edward: the deputies of France were the dukes of Anjou and Burgundy, 
the count de Salebruce, with the viſhops of Amiens and Bayeux. After much 
altercation and debate, they at Rh a reed, that all hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe 
from the twenty-ſeventh.day of June till the fifteenth of September; that du- 
ring this term there ſhould be a free intercourſe between the two nations; that 
all priſoners ſhould be releaſed ; that no new forts ſhould: be erected by either 
party, but that they ſhould aſſiſt each other in ſuppreſſing robbery, murder, 
and other outrages; that Henry king of Caſtile, and John de Montfort duke 
of Brittany, ſhould be comprehended in this agreement; that hoſtilities ſhould 
ceaſe in Brittany; and the forces of Edward and Montfort be removed from 
that country, except two hundred men to guard the places which the duke till 
ſſeſſed; and laſtly, that the two kings ſhould ſend commiſſioners to Bruges 

y the fifteenth day of September, to ſettle the articles of a ſolid pacification. 
$CXXXV, This convention was deemed diſhonourable in England, where 
the people began to be very much out of humour with the adminiſtration, 
They ſaw the fruits of the money they had waſted, and the blood they had ſhed, 
almoſt blaſted ; they ſaw the Black Prince haſtening to his grave, the nation 
governed by a knaviſh miniſtry, and the great Edward ſunk into dotage. He 
had outlived all his ſpirit and magnanimity, and become the contemptible ſlave 
of an infamous woman called Alice Perrers, who had been a domeſtic of his 
late virtuous queen Philippa, and married to William de Windſor, at one 
time lieutenant of Ireland. Edward was fo infatuated by the perſonal charms 
of this new idol, that he reſigned himſelf wholly to her direction; and, in order 
to gratify her avarice, encouraged certain corrupt practices, which, in the vi- 
our of his intelle&s, he would have diſdained to countenance. He was even 
ſo weak as to convey to this abandoned favourite, the jewels and moveables of 
the queen Philippa : ſhe had the preſumption to preſide in the public courts 
of juſtice ; ſhe created and diſplaced miniſters at her pleaſure ; ſo that no per- 
ſon of ability or virtue would be concerned in the adminiſtration. The royal 
authority grew into contempt z the reins of government were ſhamefully 
ſlackened; and the whole kingdom complained of miſmanagement and op- 
preſſion. Robert king of Scotland had concluded a treaty with France, in 
which, among other articles, it was ſtipulated, that no Frenchman ſhould ſerve 
againſt Scotland; nor any Scot enliſt with the enemies of France. The Scottiſh 
king accordingly recalled his ſubjects from the army of England; and in ſodoing 
- gave ſuch umbrage to Edward, that he iſſued orders for arraying the northern 
militia to repel the invaſion which he ſeemed to think was meditated by the king 
of Scotland. Robert looked upon this preparation as a deſign to invade his 
dominions, and arming in his own defence, a petty war enſued between the 
wardens of the Scottiſh and Engliſh Marches. - The earls of Marche and 
Murray maſſacred the Engliſh at a fair in Roxburgh, in revenge for the death 
of a Scot who had been murdered in the ſame place. The Engliſh fell into 
Scotland and plundered the eſtate of Sir John Gordon, who indemnified him- 
ſelf by entering England, from whence he returned with a large booty, and Sir 
John Lilburn, whom he had defeated and taken. Then the lord Percy croſſed 
the border with feven thouſand men, who were routed by a ſtratagem ; and 
Sir Thomas Muſgrave governor of Berwick, was intercepted and _ pri- 
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ſoner by Sir John Gordon, on his march to join the lord Percy. Thus the two 
nations carried on a kind of ſkirmiſhing war till the death of Edward. 
$XXXVI. The people of England reſpected their monarch even in his 
failings. They remembered the luſtre of his former conduct : they reviewed 
the glories of his reign, and the vigour of his government; and bore with his 
infirmities, until the effects of them became pernicious to the commonwealth. 
The public treaſure was laviſhed without any advantage to the Kingdom ; the 
revenues were embezzled; the government had borrowed money at exorbitant 
intereſt, and forced the king's creditors to take the tenth, twentieth, and 
even the hundredth penny, by way of compoſition : the ſubjects laboured 
under many other grievances, which the parliament now reſolved to redreſs. 
It had been ſummoned to meet on the twelfth day of February, but did not 
fit for the diſpatch of buſineſs till the twenty-fourth day of April. Sir John 
Knivet the lord chancellor having opened the aſſembly with a ſpeech, in 
which he explained the preparations of France, and repreſented the neceſſity 
of granting an aid to defeat the purpoſes of that indefatigable enemy, the 
lords and commons having conferred together, continued the ſubſidy on wool 
and ſkins for three years longer than the term for which it had been granted : 
and though they excuſed themſelves from raiſing a larger ſupply for the pre- 
ſent, on account of the peſtilence, murrain, and deſtruction of grain, under 
which the kingdom had for ſome time laboured, _ declared they would 
grant another aid, in caſe any new cauſe of expence ſhould intervene. But 
before they provided for the neceſſities of the government, they made a warm 
remonſtrance upon the grievances of the nation. They complained of the 
embezzlement of the public treaſure, and uſurious contracts, which had been 
made by ſome of the king's officers, to the unſpeakable prejudice of the re- 
venue, They deſired the king would augment his council to ten or twelve of 
the chief prelates and nobility ; and that nothing of moment ſhould be tranſ- 
acted without the advice and concurrence of four at leaſt of that number : 
3 nevertheleſs, that the chancellor, treaſurer, privy- ſeal, and the 
ing's other officers, might perform their functions, independent of thoſe 
counſellors. They likewiſe inſiſted upon the king's reſtraining his miniſters 
and officers from receiving gifts and preſents, except their own penſions and 
perquiſites: and they impeached ſeveral individuals for having raiſed money 
illegally, and committed extortion in the exerciſe of their offices. Among 
theſe was Richard Lyon, a merchant of London, who farmed the king's cuſ- 
toms : he was accuſed of uſury, as well as of having ſmuggled wool and dit- 
ferent ſorts of merchan dize, to other ports than Calais, where the ſtaple was 
eſtabliſhed. Perhaps they would not have deemed him an object worthy of 
their regard, had not they expected he would have diſcovered his abettors and 
*onnexion with ſome of the greateſt noblemen of the kingdom. John of 
Ghent himſelf was ſuſpected of being concerned in theſe fraudulent and op- 
preſſive practices; and though he eſcaped on this occaſion undiſcovered, the 
lord Latimer, who was chamberlain and privy-counſellor to the king, was 
convicted of ſuch clandeſtine traffic, and other inſtances of oppreſſion and 
corruption. That nobleman made a very ſtrong and diſtin& defence; but 
ſuch was the antiminiſterial ſpirit of the parliament, that he was deprived of 
his employments, and confined in the Marſhalſea until he ſhould pay a fine 


of twenty thouſand marks. Other offenders, of different degrees, were pro- An.Ch. 1376, 
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ſecuted at the ſame time; and, among the reſt, the favourite Alice Perrers, 


againſt whom a particular ordinance was levelled, forbidding all women, 


and her in particular, to ſollicit buſineſs perſonally in the king's. courts of ju- 
dicature; nay, ſhe was actually baniſhed before the end of the ſeſſion. | 

$XXXVII. At this period the Engliſh loft their darling prince of Wales, 
who, after having been emaciated by a lingering diſtemper, died at the palace 
of Weſtminſter, in the forty-ſixth year of his age, ta the unutterable ſorrow 
of his father, and the deep-felt regret of the whole nation, which had flat- 
tered itſelf with the proſpect of uninterrupted happineſs under the reign of 
ſuch an accompliſhed fovereign. Inſtances of his generoſity and moderation 
we have already recorded ; and ſuch was his military proweſs, that all Europe 
conſidered him as the moſt invincible hero of the age in which he lived. He 
never fought a battle which he did not gain; nor undertook an enterprize in 


which he did not ſucceed. The ſoldiers loved him to a degree of enthuſiaſm ; 


and always fought under his banner with an aſſurance of victory, which no 
odds could leſſen, and no accidents diſappoint. * His affability, politeneſs, 
piety, clemency, and liberal diſpoſition, have been celebrated by different 
hiſtorians. But, after all theſe encomiums, if we may be allowed to judge 
from the tranſactions of his life, we ſhali pronounce his character rather 
ſtriking than amiable, and not ſo much the object of love as the theme of ad- 
miration. The particular inſtances of his clemency have not been handed 
down; unleſs we beſtow that title on his behaviour at Najara, where he pre- 
vented Pedro from maſſacring his ſubjects in cold blood. But we find him 
committing horrible devaſtations, in his march from Bourdeaux to the Loire, 
through a defenceleſs country. We ſee him eſpouſing the cauſe of a brutal 
monſter, who ought to have been hunted down as the foe of the human kind: 
oppreſſing the ſubjects of Guienne into revolt and rebellion ; and afterwards 
putting the inhabitants of Limoges to the ſword, without diſtinction of age, 
ſex, or condition. Even his military talents ſeem to have been confined to an 
impetuoſity of perſonal valour; for he planned no ſcheme that denoted a great 
extent of capacity or invention, but, on the contrary, entangled himſelf, 


even in that expedition which produced his greateſt glory, with ſuch temerity 


of indifcretion, that nothing but the enemy's folly and precipitation could 
have prevented his ruin or captivity : in that caſe, he would have been juftly 
blamed for his miſconduct ; and Poitiers, which proved the conſummation of 
his renown, would have turned out the ſcene of his diſgrace. F . 

 $XXXVIII. The parliament, which adored the memory of the Black 
Prince, deſired they might have an opportunity to pay their duty to his ſon 
Richard, as heir apparent to the crown; and, in an addreſs to the king, pe- 
titioned that he might be created prince of Wales, and have the honours his 
father had, enjoyed. Mean while both houſes attended the hearſe of that be- 


John de Greilly, Captal de Buche, was fo 
affected with the tidings of his death, that he is 
faid to have refuſed his food, and pined away in 
his confinement at Paris, unable or unwilling to 
ſurvive his beloved maſter, from whoſe intereſt 
and ſervice the court of France had tried in vain 


to ſeduce him, by offers of extraordinary prefer- 


ment. 
+ Edward acquired the ſurname of the Black 


Prince from the miſery he intailed upon the 
French nation. He was buried in the cathedral 
of Canterbury. He had two legitimate ſons, 
namely, Edward, who died in his infancy; and 
Richard, born at Bourdeaux, who ſucceeded his 
ndfather on the throne of England. And be- 
des theſe, 1 is ** Aras had a 3 ſon, 
called Sir Roger de Clarendon, Walſingham, 

Thorn, Froiſſart. 5 3 
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. loved prince to Canterbury, where his obſequies were ſolemnized with great 
g magnificence: and, after the funeral, Richard was by patent created prince 
| of Wales, duke of Cornwall, and earl of Cheſter. He was inveſted with all 
his father's honours and lands, except thoſe that were aſſigned to his mother 
as her dower ; and, in the beginning of the next year, he received the order 
of the garter. This active parliament petitioned that Jjuitices of the peace 
might be named by the leeds and knights who repreſented the counties in 
parliament ; that they might be ſworn before the King's council ; that they 
ſhould not be removed without conſent of parliament ; and that they might 
be allowed appointments for ſubſiſtence. The king, thinking this demand 
encroached upon his prerogative, replied, that he and his council would ap- 
point juſtices of the peace, and take into conſideration the other part of their 
propoſal. The demands of the parliament ſeemed to increaſe in proportton to 
the condeſcenſion of the miniſtry ; and the oppoſition became fo troubleſome, 
that the duke of Lancaſter, who now governed the kingdom, was glad of an 
opportunity to put an end to the ſeſhon, Edward had by this time retired 
to Eltham in Kent, where he intirely diveſted himſelf of the cares of govern- 
ment, and ſeemed to indulge his ſorrow for the death of his eldeſt ſon. John An. Ch. 1377. 
of Ghent being declared regent of the kingdom, inſinuated himſelf into the | 
favour of the princeſs of Wales, who refided with her fon Richard at Ken- 
nington in Surry ; and he acted in concert with Alice Perrers, who now re- 
gained all her former influence. At her inſtigation, the regent impriſoned 
Sir Peter de la Mere, who had ſpoke with great freedom againft her in the 
late parliament : for the ſame reaſon, the earl of Marche was deprived of his 
marechal's ſtaff, which was given to the lord Percy; and all the temporalities 
of William of Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter, ſeized upon frivolous pre- 
tences. Then they began to take meaſures for chuſing another parliament, 
of a complexion different from that of the laſt; and they ſucceeded in their 
endeavours, It was ſummoned to meet on the twenty- ſeventh day of Janu- 
ary ; and, in the interim, conferences for a peace were carried on at Bruges, 
though with very little proſpect of ſucceſs : for the French king demanded 
the reſtitution of Calais, and the repayment of great part of his fathers ran- 
fom. Edward not only refuſed theſe demands, but even inſiſted upon 
France's renouncing all claim to the ſovereignty of Guienne. The truce, 
however, was prolonged to the firſt day of April; and the court of England 
filled the nation with alarms of invaſion from France, Spain, and Scotland, 
The miniſtry likewiſe fomented the diſcontents of the people with reſpect to 
papal uſurpations; and cheriſhed a ſpirit of reſentment. againſt all foreigners 
without diſtinction. 6 | 
XXXIX. The new parliament granted a conſiderable ſubſidy, by way of 
poll-tax, which was even extended to all the clergy, except the Mendicant 
Friars : but, as the neceſſities of the court would not admit of a delay, until 
this aid could be collected, the miniſters demanded a loan of four thouſand 
pounds from the city of London, which refuſed to advance the money, 
This refuſal was reſented in ſuch a manner by the court, that Adam Staple 
was removed from the mayoralty by a ſpecial mandamus, and Sir Richard 
Whittington appointed as his ſucceſſor in that office. The commons ma- 
nifeſted their complaiſance to the miniſtry, not only in the ſupplies _—_ 
ff 
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they readily granted, but alſo in reverſing a great many uncourtly reſolutions 
which had been taken in the preceding parliament. The ſentence pronounced 


. againſt lord Latimer was revoked ; Lyon was pardoned ; and Alice Perrers 


reſtored to all her former rights, privileges, and eſtate, on pretence that ſhe 
had never been tried before the parliament for the miſdemeanours laid to her 
charge. The citizens of London preſented ſeveral petitions concerning their 
trade, and the choice of a coroner ; and theſe being diſregarded by the duke 
of Lancaſter and the miniſtry, the city was filled with clamours and diſ- 
content. The enemies of the duke induſtriouſly circulated idle ſtories, im- 
porting that he had adviſed the king to aboliſh the government of the city, 
and reduce it under the authority of the lord marecha}, who, by his beha- 
viour, ſeemed to confirm this ſuſpicion ; for he ordered a perſon to be arreſted 
and impriſoned in his own houſe, though it ſtood within the liberties of 
London. This outrage, added to their former reſentment, incenſed the po- 
pulace to ſuch a degree of fury, that a general riot enſued. They plundered 
and deſtroyed the houſe of the lord marechal, and would have ſacrificed him 
to their revenge, had they found him in his own habitation. Luckily for 
him, he happened to dine that day with the duke of Lancaſter, at the houſe 
of a foreign merchant, in a different part of the city. Diſappointed in this 
part of their expectation, the multitude proceeded to the "_ of the Savoy, 
belonging to the regent, which they immediately ſtripped of all its rich fur- 
niture, after having murdered a prieſt who ventured to blame their proceed- 
ings. Their intention was to have releaſed Sir Peter de la Mere, and deſtroy 
the duke of Lancaſter ; but, finding neither, they hung up the arms of Jehn 
reverſed, as belonging to a traitor ; and would have committed much more. 
terrible outrages, had not they been pacified by the biſhop of London, whoſe 
perſon they revered. The duke the marechal haſtened to Kennington, 
to adviſe with the princeſs of Wales; who, being very popular in the city, 
ſent thither four knights of her domeſtics to expoſtulate nl the rioters, and 


repreſent the iniquity and ill conſequences of. their proceedings. They forth- 


with deſiſted, in obedience to her commands; but deſired the knights to telb 
the duke of Lancaſter, they expected the biſhop of Wincheſter and Sir Peter 
de la Mere ſhould be tried according to the laws of their country. Then 
the magiſtracy ſent a deputation to aſſure his majeſty, that they had uſed 
their utmoſt endeavours to prevent this diſturbance. The king received them 
graciouſly, and admitted of their excuſe : but the duke was fo incenſed at 
the preſumption of the populace, and the injury he had ſuſtained in his effects, 
that he not only exacted a ſubmiſſion from the chief citizens, but alſo de- 
prived the mayor and aldermen of their offices, and filled their places with 
his own creaturcs. | | 

$XL, The 1 of the truce with France being expired, the mi- 
litia of England received orders to be in readineſs to oppoſe an invaſion, for 
which the French were ſuppoſed to be making preparations. They had ac- 
tually drawn down their forces towards the ſea- ſide; but, inſtead of embark- 


ing for England, they inveſted the ſtrong fort of Outwick, in the neighbeur- 


hood of Calais, commanded by William Weſton, whe ſurrendered almoſt 
withaut oppoſition : but Sir Hugh Calverly, governor of Calais, ſoon retoolæ 
this fortreſs, and ravaged the adjoining territories. of France, from which he 
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carried off a conſiderable booty. This was the laſt exploit performed by the 
Engliſh, in the reign of Edward, who had lately removed from Eltham to 
Sheen in Surry, where he ſunk into unmanly indolence, and gave himſelf 
up to the enjoyment of looſe defire in the arms of his favourite concu- 
bine. His conſtitution; had been impaired by the fatigues of his youth; fo 
that he began to feel the infirmities of old age before they approach in the 
common courſe of nature: and now he was ſeized with a fever, attended 
with violent eruptions, that ſoon put a period to his life. When his diſ- 
temper became fo violent that no hope of his recovery remained, all his at- 
tendants forſook him, as a bankrupt no longer able to requite their ſervices ; 
the ungrateful Alice, waiting until ſhe perceived him in the agonies of 
death, was ſo inhuman as to ſtrip him of his rings and jewels, and leave him, | | 
without one domeſtic, to cloſe: his eyes and do the laſt offices to his breathleſs | 
coarſe. In this deplorable condition, . bereft of comfort and aſſiſtance, the 
mighty Edward lay expiring, when a prieſt, not quite ſo ſavage as the reſt of 
his domeſtics, approached his bed; and, finding him ſtill breathing, began 
to adminiſter ſome {ſpiritual conſolation to his foul. Edward had not yet loſt 
all perception: what then muſt have been his reflections, when he found 
himſelf thus abandoned and forlorn in the laſt moments of his life? He was Chron. Eveſh. 
Juſt able to expreſs a deep ſenſe of ſorrow and contrition for the errors of his Walſingham. 
conduct, and died pronouncing the name of Jeſus. Such was the piteous and Irrel. 
obſcure exit of Edward III. undoubtedly one of the greateſt princes that ever 
ſwayed the ſcepter of England; whether we reſpect him as a warrior or law- 
giver, a monarch or a man. He poſſeſſed the courage and romantic ſpirit of 
Alexander; the penetration, the fortitude, the poliſhed manners of Julius; 
the munificence, the liberality, the wiſdom of Auguſtus Cæſar. He was tall, 
majeſtic, finely ſhaped, with a piercing eye, and aquiline viſage. He ex- 
celled all his cotemporaries in feats of arms and perſonal addreſs. He was 
courteous, affable, and eloquent ; of a free deportment, and agreeable con- 
verſation : and had the art of commanding the affection of his ſubjects with- 
out ſeeming to ſollicit popularity. He was a conſtitutional knight errant ; 
and his example diffuſed the ſpirit of chivalry through the whole nation. In 
imitation of the youthful monarch, who delighted in tilts and tournaments, 
every individual betook himſelf to the exerciſe of arms, every breaſt glowed 
with emulation, every heart panted with the thirſt of glory; and when he 
took the field, there was not a ſoldier in his army who did not ferve from 
ſentiment, and fight for reputation. The love of glory was certainly the 
predominant paſſion of Edward, to the gratification of which he did not 
ſcruple to ſacrifice the feelings of humanity, the lives of his ſubjects, and the 
intereſt of his country, And nothing could have induced or enabled his 
people to bear the load of taxes, with which they were encumbered in this 
reign, but the love and admiration of his perſon, the fame of his victories, 
and the excellent laws and regulations which the parliaments enacted with his 
advice and concurrence, * 5 | 


Of 


He was buried in Weſtminſter zbbey, near Prince; William of Hatfield, who died in the 
his queen Philippa, by whom he had ſeven ſons cradle; Lionel of Antwerp, duke of Chrence, 
and five daughters, namely, Edward the Black who married Elizabeth, heireſs of „ — 
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| 1 Book III. 


Of the Church, from the death of Henry III. to the death of Edward III. 


$ XLI. The eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of this period turns chiefly upon the diſ- 
putes between the crown of England and the popes, who, ſince the ſhameful 
reſignation of king John, had always looked upon this country as a tributary 
kingdom and conquered province, which they had a right to rule and impo- 
veriſh, The Engliſh people, under the reign of the firſt Edward, found the 
Roman yoke ſo intolerable, that they began to concert meaſures for redeem- 
ing themſelves from ſuch infamous ſlavery, though not before they had, by 
repeated complaints, repreſented their grievances to the court of Rome, and 
ſollicited in vain for redreſs. They complained: of the frequent appeals that 
obliged individuals to go and exhauſt their time and money, in ſolliciting 
cauſes at the court of Rome; and that the pope had ufurped the collation of 
almoſt all the benefices of the kingdom, contrary to the rights of the king, 
the chapters, and patrons. Sometimes his holine(s, from the plenitude of his 
apoſtolic power, reſerved to himſelf the power of filling all the vacancies which 
arole from tranſlation, death of the incumbent, or any other cauſe whatſoever : 
by which means thoſe pontiffs eluded all the canonical elections in England, 
without advancing any other reaſon but that they had reſerved to themſelves, 
beforehand, the right of filling up the benefice. They had certainly formed 
the deſign of engroſſing, by little and little, the collation to all the eccleſiaſ- 
4 5 tical livings in the kingdom: for, when they could not decently pretend to 
have made ſuch a reſervation of a right to nominate, they generally found 
1 55 ſome objection to the elect, and appointed another in his room; but as thoſe 
who had been canonically elected, were always ſupported by the kings of 
England, the popes found means to evade this oppoſition, in conferring 
|. | | biſhoprics and benefices before they were vacant, by proviſion, which the 
' 


q | Engliſh people conſidered as an unſufferable grievance. This was the more 
| | provoking, as the benefices beſtowed by the pope's plenitude of power were 
generally granted to foreigners, cardinals, or their kinſmen, who, by virtue 
of a diſpenſation, enjoyed the revenues without reſiding in the kingdom. 
| Theſe benefices were generally farmed by people who employed curates at _—F 
| | ſmall ſalaries : the ſervice was neglected ; the churches went to ruin; all hoſ- 

| pitality was baniſhed ; and the practice of inſtructing people in the duties of 


Burgh earl of Ulſter. He was afterwards married 


| the ſixth was William of Windſor, who died in 
to Volante, ſiſter to John Galeazo Viſconti duke 


his inf; ; and the ſeventh, Thomas of Wood- 
ſtoke. daughters were, Iſabel, married to 


| f of Milan; and by ber he bad one daughter, 


called Philippa, who was matched with Edmund 
Mortimer earl of Marche : Edward's fourth fon 
was John of Ghent, who married Blanche, 
daughter and coheir of Henry duke of Lancaſter, 
to which title he ſucceeded ; his ſecond wife was 
Conſtance, eldeſt daughter of Pedro the Cruel, 
king of Caftile, in whoſe right he aſſumed the 
arms and title of that crown ; after her death, he 
married Catharine Swinford, who had already 
bore to him ſeveral illegitimate children. The 
fifth ſon of Edward was Edmund de Langley, 


earl of Cambridge, and afterwards duke of York ;; 


Enguerrand de Coucy, created earl of Bedford; 
an, who died of the plague at Bourdeaux ; 
anche, who died in her infancy; Mary, 

matched with John de Montfort duke of Bre- 

tagne ; and Margaret, married to John Haſtings 
earl of Pembroke. Edward is ſaid to have had 
two natural children, John Baldac, and Ifabella, 
married to Sancho Martinez de Leiva, a Spaniſh. 
nobleman, who in her right quartered the Eng- 
liſh arms in his eſcutcheon. | l 
Fabian, Walſingham, Rymer, Sandford. 
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the chriſtian religion, intirely neglected. Beſides theſe inconveniencies, the 
money was carried out of the kingdom, to the infinite prejudice of the natives ; 
an hardſhip that will appear to have been the more ſevere, if we conſider that 
in the reign of Henry III. the income which foreign eccleſiaſtics drew from 
England, exceeded the royal revenue. The s frequently impoſed taxes 
on the Engliſh clergy ; ſometimes on pretence of cruſades ; ſometimes to re- 
lieve the neceſſities of the holy ſee ; and often by granting tythes to the king, 
who gratified his holineſs with ſhare of the' plunder. The clergy of England 
was obliged to maintain legates and nuncios at a great expence, over and 
above preſents and procurations, which they extorted by virtue of the pope's 
authority: the annates or firſt fruits of all benefices were payed to the Roman 
pontiff; St. Peter's penny was levied with great rigour; and the tribute in- 
curred by king John was conſidered as a moſt ſcandalous oppreſſion, At 
the ſame time, the clergy induſtrioufly encroached upon the civil power and 
prerogatives of the ſovereign : they extended their juriſdiction over all matri- 
monial cauſes; they took cognizance of every diſpute in which religion could 


in any ſhape be intereſted ; and, inſtead of ſupporting the rights and preroga- 


tives of the crown, they always eſpouſed the intereſt of the pope, whom they 
affected to confider as their only ſovereign. Theſe are the principal grie- 
vances which the kings and parliaments of England endeavoured, from time 
to time, to redreſs, by occaſional ſtatutes and ordinances, which furniſhed the 
popes with a pretext to complain in their turn, that the church was in danger, 
and the cauſe of God neglected and betrayed. Pope Clement V. in a bull, 
inſerted among the public acts, enumerates the following cauſes of complaint 
againſt the conduct of the Engliſh government: The cardinals were not al- 
lowed to enjoy the prebendaries beſtowed upon them, as perfons ordained b 

God to bear a ſhare in the fatigue of the government of the church. Though 
the pope had inconteſtably the right to confer benefices in England, as well 
as in other dominions, thoſe for whom he provided, were not allowed to take 
poſſeſſion, nor even to excommunicate fuch as had the preſumption to oppoſe 
their endeavours to avail themſelves of their right. The citations iffued * ary 
Rome on this ſubject, were diſregarded : notaries were forbid to publiſh them, 
and the natives to anſwer any appeals out of the kingdom. The pope's 
nuncios were prohibited from exerciſing their functions until they ſhould have 
received the king's licence; and ſome of them had been confined in public 
priſons, from whence they had been obliged to purchaſe their releaſe with 
conſiderable fums of money. The magiſtrates would not fuffer excommuni- 
cated perſons to be impriſoned, even after the forty days allowed them to give 
ſatisfaction to the church. The king frequently inhibited eccleſiaſtical courts 
from taking cognizance of cauſes that properly belonged to their province; 
and even deprived them of juriſdiction over the members of the clergy, with- 
out conſidering that eccleſiaſtics are altogether independent of lay-tribunals. 
_ Clerks were condemned in lay-courts, even without the conſent of their ſupe- 
riors : they were obliged to appear in their ſhirts before civil tribunals, in de- 
Gance of their immunities ; and though they were remitted to the eccleſiaſtical 
court, when reclaimed, they were frequently acquitted and releaſed by lay- 
zudges, before the eccleſiaſtical court had taken cognizance of the affair. 
Clerks were acquitted or condemned 4 juries of laymen. The PR 
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of the kingdom frequently oppreſſed the abbeys, by lodging in them at a great 
expence, under the frivolous pretext that the monaſteries had been founded 
by their anceſtors. During the vacancy of abbeys, thoſe whom the king ap- 
pointed to take charge of them damaged the premiſes and waſted the in- 
come; and finally, the tribute of a thouſand marks due to the holy ſee was 
not payed to the pope, but converted to other uſees. A e "ries 

XLII. Theſe were the cauſes of complaint reciprocally urged againſt each 
other, by the courts of England and Rome, and the fubje& upon which di- 
vers laws and regulations were enacted, as the intereſt of either chanced to pre- 
dominate. At the death of Boniface archbiſhop of Canterbury, the monks 
elected their prior William Chiltenden, who going in perſon to Rome, 
in order to ſollicit the pope's approbation, was perſuaded of his own want of 
capacity to exerciſe that function; he accordingly reſigned the archbiſhopric, 
which the pope conferred upon Robert Kilwarby, a Black Friar. This tranſ- 
action happening while Edward I. was in Paleſtine, the guardians of the 
kingdom acquieſced in the nomination of his holineſs, though they proteſted 
againſt any ſuch proceedings for the future ; and the monks, in order to pre- 
ſerve their privilege, confirmed Robert by a new election. Edward, in his re- 
turn from the Holy Land, affiſted at the council of Lyons, where a new aid 
was granted for that ſervice ; and his holineſs ſent over a nuncio to collect it 
from the eccleſiaftics of England. In the third year of Edward, a famous ſta- 


* tute was enacted at Weſtminſter, providing that a clerk apprehended for fe- 


An. Ch. 1277. 


Ann. Waverl. 


lony ſhall be delivered to the ordinary, if demanded according to the privilege 
of the holy church. In a ſubſequent parliament at the ſame place, it was 
enacted, after a canon paſſed in the ſecond council of Lyons, that every per- 
ſon twice married ſhould be utterly deprived of all clerical privileges; and that 
although they were bigamiſts even before this conſtitution, juſtice ſhould be 
executed upon them as upon other laymen. But this law was repealed in the 
ſequel. 7 | 

I XLIII. Kilwarby being created a cardinal and biſhop of Oporto, he was 
obliged to abdicate his archbiſhopric; and the monks of Canterbury choſe in 
his room Robert Burnel biſhop of Bath and Wells, who being diſagreeable 
to the court of Rome, the pope filled the ſee with John Peckham, a Franciſcan 
Friar ; and Edward did not think proper to diſpute. his nomination. When 
this prelate arrived in England, he convoked a provincial ſynod at Reading, in 
which he confirmed the decrees of the council of Lyons againſt pluralities : then 
he paſſed ſeveral canons directly levelled againſt the royal prerogative, denoun - 
cing the ſentence of excommunrſication againſt thoſe who ſhould obtain orders 
from the king to hinder certain cauſes from being carried into the eccleſiaſtical 
court; againſt thoſe magiſtrates who ſhould refuſe to impriſon excommunicated 
perſons after the forty days granted by the canons ; againſt thoſe who ſhould 
encroach upon the lands of the clergy, and all who ſhould ſell proviſions to 
the 8 of Vork within the province of Canterbury. This laſt canon 


was contrived to terminate the diſpute between the two archbiſnops about 


carrying the croſs, and had it taken. place the prelate of York would have 
found ſome difficulty in attending the parhament at London. Edward no 
ſooner underſtood the purport of theſe regulations than he ordered Peckham 
Ce 0 tn tage 
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thoſe canons which ſeemed to trench upon the prerogative of the crown; and 
they were accordingly annulled and aboliſhed. The next provincial ſynod was 
held at Lambeth, at which the regulars refuſing to attend, were proſecuted and 
uniſhed by the archbiſhop. This council was convened to review and rein- An. Ch. 1281, 
orce the former conſtitutions, and eſtabliſh ſome points of ſpeculative doctrine 
touching the adminiſtration of the ſacrament under one ſpecies. Peckham 
is diſtinguiſhed by the ſeverity of his eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, the ſcrupulous 
auſterity of his own conduct, and his unſhaken attachment to the immunities 
of the church as well as to the papal authority. He cenſured ſome opinions 
of one Knapwell, as heretical ; and among others, his aſſerting the authority 
of the ſcriptures over that of the pope and the fathers. He afterwards pub- 
| liſhed a ſet of articles, to be obſerved by all the pariſh-prieſts of his juriſdiction 
and dioceſe, regulating their morals and recommending the faithful diſcharge 
of their paſtoral functions. Several dioceſan ſynods were held in different 
parts for theſe laudable purpoſes, and one in particular at Exeter, for enforcing 
the conſtitutions of Otho, Ottobon, and the late ſynod at Lambeth, touching 
the adoration of the euchariſt. Thorn. 
$XLIV. After Peckham's death the archbiſhopric of Canterbury was vacant - 
for two years, and then the monks of Chriſt- church elected Robert Winchel- 
ſey, who was confirmed by the king and the pope. He ſet out for Rome to 
ſollicit the pall and confirmation, and during his abſence Edward demanded 
that aid of the clergy which has been already mentioned in the hiſtory of his 
reign. Robert, being informed of this oppreſſion, obtained from Boniface 
a bull prohibiting the clergy, on pain of excommunication, from paying taxes 
to the crown, without the conſent of his holineſs; and this was the ſource of Rymer. 
that diſſention between the king and the clergy, which laſt body at length 
prevailed in the confirmation of the great charter, impowering the archbiſhops 
and biſhops to denounce the ſentence of excommunication againſt all infrac- 
tors of the public liberty. About this period, the Minorites of England of- 
fered to pay forty thouſand crowns of gold, as a conſideration for a bull, im- 
powering them to purchaſe eſtates and live upon the revenues of their order. 
The pope underſtanding that the money was depoſited in the hands of a ban- 
ker at Rome, ſeized the prize, for which he gave acquittance and abſolution to 
the banker, and diſmiſſed the deputies without granting their requeſt, The 
archbilhop Winchelſey held a provincial ſynod at Merton, in which ſeveral 
conſtitutions were enacted for the better regulation of the clergy ; and, in the 
mean time, Edward, having made a conqueſt of Scotland, filled up the va- 
cant ſees of that kingdom. Lamerton was created biſhop of Glaſgow,. not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition of the Culdies or Black Monks, who had always 
enjoyed the right of election. The conceſſions which Edward had been obliged 
to make, by the neceſſity of his affairs, encouraged the pope to make further 
encroachments. He inveſted William de Gainborough, who had been pro- 
moted to the ſee of Worceſter, with the temporalities as well as with the 
ſpiritualities of the dioceſe ; but the king, whoſe affairs had by this time taken 
a more favourable turn, not only obliged the prelate to renounce the clauſe 
in the bull, touching the temporalities, but ordered him to be fined in a thou» 


ſand pounds, for having accepted ſuch a grant. 
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$ XLV. The diſpute between the pope and the French king rendering 
Edward a neceſſary ally to his holineſs, who was a native of Bourdeaux, he 


reſolved to humble the clergy, who had joined the great lords in oppoſing his 


arbitrary meaſures. Winchelſey was accuſed of having engaged in a conſpi- 
racy to dethrone the king in favour of the prince of Wales; and know- 
ing he lay at the mercy of his majeſty, he was deſerted by all his former reſo - 
lution. He kneeled, wept, ſupplicated, embraced the knees, and implored 
the bleſſing of Edward, who, _— nothing placable or forgiving in his 
temper, reproached him bitterly for his paſt conduct, and told him he ſhould 
be judged by an ecccleſiaſtical tribunal. He accordingly entered a formal 
complaint againſt him with the pope, for crimes amounting to high treaſon ; 
and his holineſs being rendered propitious by the preſent of ſome gold plate, 
ſummoned the archbiſhop to Rome, ſuſpended him from the execution of 
his office, and ſent commiſſioners to ſeize his temporalities. Winchelfey, be- 
ing thus reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, repaired to court and begged Edward 
would allow him to go abroad, and grant him a ſafe-guard and protection for 
the ſafety of his perſon. The king ordering the door of his chamber to be 
thrown open, that every body might come in and hear the anſwer he intended 
to make, We grant you (ſaid he) a paſſport to go beyond ſeas; but you 
ſhall have no ſafeguard or protection for your return: we remember your in- 
trigues and treaſonable practices; out of reverence for St. Thomas and the 
church over which you preſide, we have delayed taking vengeance upon you 
by virtue of our own power; but have remitted you to the pope, who we truſt 
will revenge our injuries, and treat you as you deſerve : we exclude you from 
our protection and clemency ; you have been always mercileſs, and have no 
title to mercy.” Such an harſh reply muſt have been extremely mortifying, 
and doubtleſs intimidated ' the archbiſhop. Such was the inveteracy of the 
king's revenge, that the monks of Canterbury were ejected from their con- 
vent, for having treated him with common humanity in his diftreſs, and the 
biſhop of Wincheſter was diveſted of his temporalities, and deprived of the 
king's protection, becauſe he interceded for the metropolitan, and chanced to 
call him his lord, in the courſe of his mediation. When Winchelſey appear- 
ed at Rome, the pope treated him with equal ſeverity ; and, in all likelihood, 
his ruin would have been inevitable, had not a diſpute happened between his 
holineſs and Edward, about the temporalities of the ſee, which the king retain- 
ed in his own hands, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the nuncios who had 
been ſent over for the adminiſtration of the dioceſe. His holineſs, nettled at 
Edward's interfering on this occaſion, removed the ſpiritual ſuſpenſion ; and 
even then he refuſed to reſtore the temporalities, until the pope infiſted upon 
his right ſo ſtrenuouſly, that the king, rather than run the risk of an open 
rupture, agreed that the profits of the ſequeſtration ſhould be payed into the 
hands #4 his agent, provided he would give a fair account of what ſhould be 

received. | | | 
{SXLVI. From this period the good underſtanding between the courts of 
Rome and England ſecmed to decreaſe till the death of Edward, though Win- 
chelſey ſtill continued in diſgrace. In the laſt parliament of his reign, con- 
vened at Carlile, the remarkable ftatute De Aſportatis Religioſorum was en- 
acted in conſequence of the remonitrance and complaint of the barons and laity, 
g | who 
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who repreſented that the ſuperiors of the ſeveral orders, reſiding on the conti- 
nent, had made a practice of croſſing into England; and, under pretence of 
viſitation, exacted ſeveral contributions from the houſes of their reſpective or- 
ders eſtabliſhed in this kingdom. That ſame parliament deliberated upon the 
exactions of the pope, which were managed by his nuncio Teſta, They were 
digeſted into ſeven articles, giving an account of the great number of the beſt 
ſpiritual preferments, which the pope had granted by way of proviſion to Ita- 
lians, foreigners, and non-reſidents, in prejudice and diſheriſon of the found- 
ers, benefactors, and ſuch as had the rights of advowſon ; of the rents and re- 
venues of religious houſes, which the pope intended to apply to the ule of divers | 
cardinals; of the firſt- fruits of vacant benefices, reſerved to the pope, and col- . | 
lected with the utmoſt rigour; of the Peter-pence exacted to treble the original | 
value; of legacies for pious uſes, extorted from teſtators, exacted by the au- 
thority of the ſee of Rome, and converted to other uſes, contrary to the inten- 
tion of the teſtator ; of the illegal recovery of debts, by bribing the pope's 
clerks to ſummon and diſtrain the creditor, to the diſheriſon of the king and 
his crown; and of legacies bequeathed in general terms, which the pope and 
clerks iniquitoufly appropriated to themſelves, or converted to uſes contrary to 
the will of the deceaſed. Teſta, the pope's agent, being brought before the 
parliament, and examined touching theſe mal- practices, did not pretend to deny 
the charge, but juſtified his conduct in affirming that he acted by the pope's 
authority. It was therefore reſolved that the aforeſaid grievances, oppreſſions, 
injuries, and extortions, ought not to be permitted in the kingdom ; and 
Teſta was enjoined to revoke and annul all ſuch extortions practiſed by himſelf, 
his commiſſaries, miniſters, vicegerents, adherents, and aſſiſtants, and ſafely 
depoſite the money he had levied, until he ſhould receive further directions 
from his majeſty. A remonſtrance upon this ſubje& was drawn up, in the 
form of a letter from the parliament to the pope; and all the agents of Teſta 
were ordered to be proſecuted with the utmoſt ſeverity. Theſe vigorous mea- 
ſures were owing intirely to the ſpirit of the people, and not at all agreeable 
to the king, the ſituation of whoſe affairs in Scotland and Guienne would 
not admit of a rupture with the pope. He therefore, after the receſs of par- 
liament, put a ſtop to the writs of proſecution, granted a protection to the per- 
fon of Teſta, and Amalmeni the other agent of the pope, and granted divers 
privileges to the court of Rome, which were altogether inconſiſtent with the 
proceedings of parliament. The agents grew infolent upon this triumph 
over the conſtitution, and the papal tyranny revived : but, by this time the 
people were better informed ; they adhered to the reſolutions of the parliament, 
and refuſed to ſubmit to the impoſition of the papal agents. Both ſides pre- 
ſented addreffes to the king, who found the popular re a ſo warm, that 
far from countenancing the agents in their oppreſſion, he inhibited them from 
proceeding to exact the annates or firſt-fruits of benefices, and interfere with 
the patronage of the king or his ſubjects. 


S XL.VIE. Upon the acceſſion of Edward II. to the crown of England, the 
pope deſired to know whether the accuſation brought by the late king againſt 
Winchelſey ſhould be proſecuted or dropped; and Edward not only ſent an 
anſwer in favour of the culprit, but alſo invited him, by the appellation of 
ths. Win- 

chelſey 


Father, to return and reſume the dignities and duties of his fun 
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chelſey did not fail to comply with this invitation; and, at his return to 

England, received all the temporalities which had been ſequeſtered while his 

cauſe was depending. Immediately after his reſtoration, he convoked a ſynod 

at Wincheſter, where, among other canons, a very curious conſtitution was 

enacted againſt the abjuration of fornicators. By an old regulation two per- 

ſons convicted of carnal commerce were obliged to abjure each other's com- 

pany ; and this was the extent of their puniſhment : but the-clergy finding by 

experience that this abjuration encouraged perjury in the parties, who ſeldom 

ſcrupled to break the oath for the gratification of their unruly deſires, it was 

found neceſſary to lay aſide the abjuration, and decree corporal puniſhment 

againſt fornicators for the ſecond and third offence ; but the fourth could be 
no other way attoned than by a marriage between the parties, who, at the ſe- 
cond relapſe, engaged in a conditional contract of matrimony, to take effect 

Johnſon, from the date of the fourth tranſgreſſion. It was at this juncture, that in a ſy- 
nod aſſembled at London, the Templars were condemned to perpetual impri- 
ſonment, - notwithſtanding the candid report which was made in their favour 
by Greenfield archbiſhop of York, who, together with the biſhop of London, 
had been commiſſioned to examine their doctrines and conduct, Though 
Winchelſey ſeized every opportunity of expreſſing his gratitude to Edward II. 
and exerted all his inftuence to allay the animoſity between the king and peo- 
ple, with reſpect to Gaveſton's baniſhment, he would not recede from any part 
of the honour which he thought due to the dignity of his character, even 
when Edward took umbrage at his inflexibility. He refuſed to attend a par- 
liament, in which the archbiſhop of York appeared with his croſs borne before 
him ; and being ſeconded by the clergy of his province, Edward was obliged 
to diſmiſs the other metropolitan. He afterwards thwarted the king's inclina- 
tions, by adhering to Peckham's conſtitution againſt pluralities, which Ed- 
ward deſired him to wave in behalf of a favourite chaplain ; and fo long as he 
lived he tenaciouſly ſupported the rights and privileges of the clergy againſt all 
oppoſition. His private conduct was certainly irreproachable : he cenſured 
ſinners without reſpe& of perſons; he rewarded merit; diſcouraged all in- 
trigues for church-preferment ; and after his death, his memory was held in ſuch 
veneration, that miracles were ſaid to be performed at his tomb, which was at 
length pulled down, that it might no longer encourage the ſuperſtition of the 
opulace, | 

An. Ch. 1313 XEVUL uf K the death of Winchelſey, the monks choſe Cobham dean 
15 of Saliſpury as his ſucceſſor; but that election was ſuperſeded by the king and 
the pope, who concurred in the nomination of Walter Reynolds biſhop of 
Worceſter, chancellor of the kingdom, whoſe intereſt was ſo great that he 

acquired a papal authority in England, by virtue of the bulls which he pur- 
chaſed of his holineſs. By one of theſe, the juriſdiction of the ſuffragans of 
Canterbury was ſuſpended for the term of three years, during which he was 
empowered to make provincial viſitations, even in places that were exempted 

by their charters from this intruſion. He was veſted with the power of diſ- 

penſing with an hundred clerks, under age, to hold benefices ; and of giving 
abſolution to an hundred perſons, for having laid violent hands upon eccle- 

ſiaſtics: he obtained leave to wave the canons againſt pluralities, in favour of 
forty clergymen ; to diſpoſe of any ſingle eccleſiaſtical preferment, belonging to 
5 6 any 
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any cathedral or collegiate church within his viſitation; and to grant indulgen- 
ces for crimes committed within one hundred days laſt paſt, to all penitents 
who ſhould confeſs to him in his viſitation. 
$ XLIX. About this period, the famous ſtatute called Articuli Cleri was An. Ch. 23 16. 
paſſed, for the relief of the clergy, whoſe privileges were encroached upon by 
the courts of civil juriſdiction. The ſtatute is couched in form of a petition to 
the king; and his anſwer is ſubjoined to every article. They complained that 
the king's juſtices intermeddled in teſtamentary cauſes, and took cognizance 
of tythes; that eccleſiaſtics were charged towards the king's carriages ; that 
| the king's mills were exempted from the payment of tythes ; that clerks attend- 
ing on the exchequer could not reſide in their benefices ; that, upon their de- 
ceaſe, their effects were ſeized until their accounts were made up; that eccle- 
ſiaſtical poſſeſſions were waſted during vacancies z that clerks were admitted to 
free chapels by laymen; that the king's judges tried cauſes of uſury, defama- 
tion, violence offered to eccleſiaſtics, ſacrilege, oblations, fences of church- 
yards and mortuaries ; that prohibitions were granted without ſurmiſe; that 
clerks were ſummoned to anſwer in the king's court, and though acquitted, 
the informers eſcaped with impunity ; that clerks were not allowed their clergy ; 
that, after purgation, clerks were queſtioned in the king's court for the ſame 
offence ; that perſons were beſieged in ſanctuary ; that the writ De Cautione 
admittenda was iſſued forth, although the church was not ſatisfied z and excom- 
municated perſons were releaſed from priſon in the ſame irregular manner; 
that cauſes relating to debts between eccleſiaſtics, were determined in the tem- 
poral- courts; that biſhops. were compelled, by diſtreſs to be forthcoming for 
the appearance of clerks in the lay courts, even without cauſe ;z that the church 
forteited its right, by the ceaſing; of rent or penſion for the ſpace of two years; 
that nuns were compelled to ſue in lay-courts, for the rights of poſſeſſion de- 
volving to them by the deceaſe of their kindred ; that churches were deprived 
of their privileges, in default of ſhewing the Quo Warranto by which they | 
were held; that the proceedings of eccleſiaſtical, judges were ſtopped by ſhe- 
riffs and noblemen; that the refuſals of biſhops, touching clenks preſented, 
were examined in lay-courts ; that religious houſes were , oppreſſed, . by their 
patrons living upon them at free quarter; that bigamy and baſtardy were 
tried in lay- courts; that the king's livings remained long vacant; and that the 
clergy were injured by the ſtatute of Mortmain. It was for the redreſs of theſe 
grievances, that Edward paſſed the ſtatute of Articuli Cleri, which, in all pro- 
bability, the clergy owed to the civil diſtractions of the kingdom, durin 
which the king could not venture to diſoblige ſuch a formidable body, whoſe 
cauſe the pope had eſpouſed: neyertheleſs he made ſame efforts againſt the en- 
croachments of the papal authority. Lewis Beaumont, having being appointed 
biſhop of Durham by the pope, who inveſted him with the temporal as well as 
ſpiritual juriſdiction, Edward obliged him to renounce the former, upon his 
performing homage for his preferment; and Reginald de Aſſer, being pro- 
moted to the ſee of Wincheſter with the ſame privileges, was obliged to re- 
nounce them in the ſame manner. b 8 *- | 
§ L. In a council held at Oxford, ſeveral uſeful conſtitutions were enacted, An. Ch. 1322. 
touching the qualifications of candidates for holy orders, the ordination ß 
prieſts, and the confirmation of children. Edward's oppoſition. to the pope, 
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intailed upon him the reſentment of the clergy, eſpecially the foreign eccle- 
ſiaſtics, who ſided with the barons, and pretended that miracles were wrought 
at the tomb of the earl of Lancaſter, who ſuffered for high treaſon. Theſe 
ſtories being induſtriouſly circulated by the monks of Pontefract, where that 
nobleman's body was interred, and countenanced by the clergy of St. Paul's in 
London, the king ordered the church of the priory of Pontefract to be ſhut up, 
and ſeverely reprimanded the eccleſiaſtics of St. Paul's cathedral. Towards 
the end of his reign, he ſollicited the pope's conſent to the diſſolution of ſome 
ſmall ſees in Ireland, that they might be annexed to thoſe that were of more 
conſequence, to be filled with -Engliſh prelates, as the moſt natural expedient 
to keep the natives in order. He likewiſe deſired his holineſs would confirm 
the bull of pope Honorius IV. ſubjecting the conventual church of Weſtmin- 


ſter to the immediate juriſdiction of the Roman ſee, independent of any Eng- 


An. Ch. 1328. 


liſh metropolitan. h k | = | 

$ LI. In the beginning of the third Edward's reign, while the queen fat at 
the helm of government, the pope was thwarted in his deſigns upon the fee of 
Exeter. He had reſerved it 8 his own diſpoſal; but at the queen's recom- 
mendation Berkeley was elected, and conſecrated by the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who did not long ſurvive this ceremony; for he was ſo bitterly reproached 
by the pope, for having preſumed to contradict his will, that he drooped and 
died under his diſpleaſure, leaving behind him the character of a weak and 
worthleſs prelate. Mepham canon of Chicheſter was elected as his ſucceſſor in 
the ſee of Canterbury, and by dint of money procured the confirmation of the 
pope at Avignon. At his return to England, he held a provincial council at 
St. Paul's in London, where the anniverſary of the Conception was appointed 
as a feſtival; ſeveral conſtitutions were enacted againſt violators of eccle- 
ſiaſtical immunities, and thoſe who obſtructed the teſtaments of villains apper- 
tinent to lands, or of any other of a ſervile condition. In the courſe of this 
year, a diſpute happened between the crown, and Lewis Beaumont biſhop of 
Durham. The king had ordered the eſtates of ſeveral traitors to be ſeized 
within the biſhopric, and Lewis oppoſing theſe proceedings as contrary to the 
privilege of the dioceſe, which was a county palatine; the cauſe was heard be- 
tore the lords, who gave judgment in favour of the biſhop. Mepham pro- 
ceeded with a high hand in making his viſitations to the dioceſes of Rocheſter, 
Chicheſter, Saliſbury, Bath and Wells, but was oppoſed with an armed force 
by Grandiſon biſhop of Exeter, who enjoyed the king's countenance ; ſo that 
the metropolitan was obliged to deſiſt, and died in a little time after this diſ- 
pute. The king recommended John Stratford, biſhop of Wincheſter, as a 
perſon fit to fill the ſee of Canterbury ; and this prelate being approved by the 
pope and the monks of Chriſt Church, the ſee of Wincheſter was beſtowed 


upon Adam Orleton biſhop of Hereford, who had been ſo inſtrumental in the 


An. Ch. 1342. 


death of Edward II. As the reigning king had given orders to proſecute all 
who were ſuſpected of having been concerned in the murder of his father, he 
affected diſpleaſure at Orleton's promotion; and he was impeached in the court 
of Rome in ſeveral articles, to which he gave ſuch anſwers as were fatisfaCtory ; 
for the proſecution was dropped, and he continued to have a large ſhare in the 
management of public affairs. We have already given an account of the differ- 


- ence between the king and archbiſhop Strattord, and of the ſtatute which was 


enacted 
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enacted in favour of the clergy ; we ſhall now obſerve, that after he had got 
the better of his proſecution, he convoked a provincial ſynod at London, 
where a body of canons was enacted, obliging pariſhes belonging to monaſ- 
teries, to anſwer the religious purpoſes for which they were endowed, by diſ- 
tributing to the poor a proportionable ſhare of their incomes; ſettling the fees 
upon inventories and adminiſtrations of eſtates ; reſtraining the exorbitancy of 
archdeacons and other ſpiritual ſuperiors, who made a practice of extorting 
procurations from churches which they never ſaw, and burthening the clergy 
in their viſitations ; reforming the abuſes in commutation of corporal penance 
and preventing colluſive inductions into livings. 
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$ LII. In a ſubſequent provincial ſynod held by the ſame archbiſhop, other An. Ch. 1343. 


canons were eſtabliſhed ; the firſt of which, enacted at the king's requeſt, pro- 
nounces the ſentence of the greater excommunication, againft all rebels a:.d 
diſturbers of the king's peace; the ſecond was levelled againſt the extravagance 
of churchmen ; the third prohibits the practice of farming church-livings to 
laymen and women ; the fourth denounced cenſure upon thoſe who defrauded 
or interrupted prieſts in the collection of tythes ; the fifth exacted tythes of the 
loppings of trees; the ſixth prohibited laymen from touching the offerings 
made in churches ; the ſeventh regulated the adminiſtration of wills and inven- 
tories ; the eighth inhibited the biſhops and their officers, within the province 
of Canterbury, from intermeddling with the goods of beneficed clergymen de- 
ceaſed, whoſe eſtates ought to be at the diſpoſal of their executors ; the ninth 
provided againſt all fraudulent conveyances during a perſon's life, by which 
the king may be deprived of his dues, and the wives and the children of their 

rtions; the tenth forbad all buffoonery, revelling, and riots, ar the night- 
watches in behalf of the dead, which ' ought to be ſpent in pſalms and prayers 
for the ſoul of the deceaſed. The reſt were calculated for preventing clandeſtine 
marriages, as well as the encroachment of lay noblemen, who frequently in- 
terfered with the eccleſiaſtical officer, in the article of teſtaments made by vil- 
lains, whom the lord of the manor wanted to exclude from that privilege ; for 
providing againſt the contempt of church-cenſures; the practice of cutting 
down trees in church-yards for lay uſes ; for deterring all perſons from violating 
ſuch effects as were ſequeſtred by the biſhop, his vicar-general, and principal 
official; and for reforming the abuſe of taking out writs againſt people who 
were at a diſtance, and entirely ignorant of the proſecution. 


$ LIII. When Stratford archbiſhop of Canterbury died, Thomas Bradwar- An. Ch. 13,9, 


din was choſen to ſupply his place, by the monks of Chriſt-Church ; but the 
pope ſet aſide the election in favour of John Ufford, who was ſtrongly recom- 
mended by Edward. This prelate dying of the plague before his conſecration, 
the convent re- elected Bradwardin, who was confirmed by his holinefs at Avig- 
non, He was remarkable for his learning, piety, and unblemiſhed morals, 
and had acted as confeſſor to Edward, who was loth to deprive himſelf of ſuch 
a ſpiritual director, and for that reaſon had at firſt oppoſed his promotion. He 
too died within the year of his election, and was ſucceeded by Simon Iſlip, 
who had been ſecretary of ſtate and keeper of the privy ſeal : he affected great 
auſterity of manners, and proceeded ſeverely againſt thoſe eccleſiaſtics who 
were found guilty of the leaſt immorality, Notwithſtanding all the proviſions 
which had lately been made in favour of the clergy, the archbiſhop complained: 
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in parliament, that many eccleſiaſtics had been judged in fecular courts, with- 
out any regard to their character; and the lay nobility. and judges alledged 
that the privileges of the clergy encouraged them in the practice of all man- 
ner of vice and immorality ; that when a clerk pleading his clergy was de- 
livered up to the ſpiritual court, inſtead of being confined and treated with due 
ſeverity, he was ſumptuouſly entertained}, and his priſon converted into an houſe 
of pleaſure. Warm debates enſued upon this occaſion, but the king interpo- 


ſing his good offices, the affair was compromiſed; the privileges of the clergy 


An. Ch. 1355. 


Wood. Antiq. 


Oxon. 


were confirmed, and the archbiſhop publiſhed a conſtitution touching the im- 
priſonment of clerks, which in ſome meaſure reformed the abuſe of which the 
laity had complained. The old diſpute concerning precedency reviving be- 
tween the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, produced ſome animoſity and 
al:ercation, but was at length referred to the arbitratipn of the king, who de- 
creed, that both prelates might carry the croſs within each other's provinces, 
but that the archbiſhop of York, within two months after his elevation, ſhould 
ſend a jewel, about forty pounds in value, to the cathedral of Canterbury, as a 
teſtimony and acknowledgment of the primacy and ſuperiority of that metropo- 
litan. = | 5 
LIV. A more dangerous quarrel aroſe between the townſmen and ſcholars 
of Oxford, occaſioned by a trifling diſpute between a ſtudent and a publican. 
A fray enſuing, the townſman aſſembled his fellow citizens, who were joined 
by two thouſand people from the country : the ſcholars were routed, mur- 
dered, their books and writings deſtroyed, and the whole univerſity, except 
Merton-College, was intirely deſerted, Inquiry being made into this affair by 
the king's order, the townſmen were found to be the aggreſſors. The biſhop of 
Lincoln laid the city under an interdict; judges were ſent down to try the 
rioters ; the magiſtrates and high ſheriff of the county were diſcharged from 
their offices; and both city and univerſity reſigned all their rights, privileges, 
and eſtates, into the king's hands, that he might diſpoſe of them according to 
his good pleaſure. The ſcholars were honourably acquitted ; and with reſpect 
to the townſmen, the king and council at Weſtminſter, decreed that they ſhould 
be fined in two hundred and fifty pounds by way of damages; that the effects 
taken from the ſtudents ſhould be reftored ; and that thoſe who were charged 
with murder and maiming ſhould give ſecurity for ſtanding trial. Many li- 
berties of the city were granted to the univerſity ; and the mayor with ſixty- 
three burgeſſes, were ordered by the biſhop of Lincoln to repair to St, Mary's 
altar every year, on the tenth day of February, and offer ſixty-three pence, for 
ſo many maſſes to be faid for the fouls of the ſcholars who had been murdered. 
In conſideration of this penance, the interdict was taken off, and the ſcholars 
returned to the univerſity, the privileges of which were now greatly enlarged. 
LV. About this period died William Bateman biſhop of Norwich, a 
prelate of untainted morals, and an eminent patron of learning ; but ſo rigo- 
rous in the performance of his function, that he obliged the lord Morley, a 
favourite of king Edward, who had ſhot ſome of his deer, to do public pe- 
nance, by walking barefoot, with a taper in his hand, through the city of 
Norwich to the cathedral, where he aſked pardon of the biſhop for his offence. 
The king iflued a writ, commanding him to diſpenſe with the performance of 
this penance, but he payed no regard to the mandate ; and even refuſed 4 
I comply, 
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comply, after the king had ſeized his temporalities. Though Edward was 
at firſt provoked at his inflexibility, he could not help admiring his fortitude, 
and not only reſtored his temporalities, but alſo employed him in the manage- 
ment of ſome important ſtate affairs. He had obtained a bull from pope 
Clement VI. annexing to his ſee the firſt fruits of all the vacant benefices in 
his dioceſe ; and he died at Avignon, where he chanced to be on an embaſſy 
to the pope. In the courſe of the ſame year, Fitz-Ralph archbiſhop of Ar- 
magh in Ireland diſtinguiſhed himſelf by oppoſing, with great ſpirit, the 
principles of the Mendicants, whom he accuſed of encroaching upon the 
biſhops and parochial clergy ; and of engaging in a voluntary yow of beg- 
gary, which was contrary to the dictates of reaſon and ſcripture. The order 
being in high favour with the pope, procured a citation to the archbiſhop, 
ſummoning him to appear before his holineſs at Avignon, to anſwer for the 
propoſitions he had advanced. He obeyed the mandate, and maintained his 
aſſertions with great energy and learning. He moreover expoſed the igno- 
Trance and immorality of the Mendicants, to the conviction of all mankind : 
but they were too hard for him in point of intereſt ; and he died at Avignon, 

without having been able to prevent the confirmation of their privileges. 
$ LVI. During theſe tranſactions, the biſhop of Ely involved himſelf in a 
long train of proſecutions, by incurring the king's diſpleaſure, He was con- 
victed of having abetted certain incendiaries, who had burned ſome houſes 
belonging to the lady Blanche Wake, daughter of the duke of Lancaſter, 
The cauſe was afterwards reheard, upon a commiſſion of oyer and terminer; 
but the court would not reverſe the ſentence, becauſe the record of the former 
trial could not be found. The biſhop being a man of an impatient temper, 
hurried up to court, and reproached the king for denying him juſtice. Ed- 
ward, incenſed at his preſumption, ordered him to be proſecuted before the 
parliament. Though the offence was plainly proved, and the other biſhops 
interceded for him on their knees, he refuſed to join in the ſupplication; and 
the king was provoked afreſh at the inſolence of his deportment. Imme- 
diately after this trial, he was proſecuted for harbouring an aſſaſſin, who had 
murdered a domeſtic of the lady Wake; and, as the parliament was not 
ſitting, he was denied the privilege of being tried by his peers. He had re- 
courſe to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, deſiring he might be admitted to his 
purgation, by ſwearing himſelf innocent, or by the oaths of twelve reſpon- 
ſible compurgators : but the metropolitan being afraid of embroiling himſelf 
with Edward, declined granting his requeſt, and adviſed him to throw him- 
ſelf on the king's mercy. The haughty prelate would not ſtoop to this con- 
deſcenſion, but fled to Avignon, where he intereſted the pope ſo warmly in 
his behalf, that the king's juſtices were ſummoned to appear before his holi- 
neſs, and give an account of their proceedings againſt the biſhop of Ely. 
The judges diſregarding this citation, the pope excommunicated their perſons, 
and laid their eſtates under interdict ; and the king being unwilling to break 
with the court of Avignon, ordered his agents to compromile the affair ; bur 
the biſhop died before an accommodation could be effected. Archbiſhop 
Iſlip not only reformed the diſcipline of the church, by watching over the 
morals of the clergy, and publithing ſome wholeſome conſtitutions againſt 
the avarice, ſloth, and extravagance of eccleſiaſtics, but likewiſe acted up to 
| the 
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the dignity of his character, in defending the liberties of the church, and pu- 

niſhing delinquents without reſpect of perſons. He oppoſed the prince of 

Wales, who had ſeized the temporalities of the ſee of St. David's during a 

vacancy, and even obliged him to give them up. The counteſs of Kent, 

after her huſband's death, had taken the veil, but afterwards becoming ena- 

moured of a French gentleman, called Euſtace Abricourt, ſhe married him in 

private. Though the archbiſhop/did not diſſolve the marriage, he impoſed 

| ſevere corporal penance upon the parties, and obliged them to undergo them 

An. Ch. 1366. litera!ly without any commutation. 

$ LVII. Ar Iflip's deceaſe, William Addington biſhop of Wincheſter was 

choſen as his ſucceſſor ; . but he declining the dignity, it was conferred upon 

Stephen Langham biſhop of Ely, and at that time chancellor of England. 
Immediately after his elevation, when the war with France was renewed, the 

king publiſhed an order, requiring all the prelates to appear perſonally in de- 

fence of the realm, in caſe it ſhould be invaded ; and take care that their te- 

nants, dependents, monks, vicars, curates, and all other perſons appertaining 

to holy church, ſhould be prepared with arms to rake the field againſt the 
„enemy. Langham had not enjoyed his dignity above one year, when the 
king ſeized his temporalities for having accepted a cardinal's hat without his 
knowledge. He ſubmitted to the king's pleaſure ; and, after having for ſome 

time lived a private life at Oxford, retired to Avignon, where he was created 

biſhop of Præneſte, though he did not long ſurvive his promotion: he was 

ſucceeded by William Wittleſey, a _—_ of an inoffenſive character, who 

minded little elſe than the exerciſe of his paſtoral function. At this juncture 

died John Thorſby archbiſhop of York, a man of elegance and learning, and 

a profeſſed enemy to the Friars Mendicant, an order which was by this time 

become a public nuſance to the kingdom: he was a benefactor to the cathe- 

dral of York, and publiſhed a ſet of dioceſan conſtitutions which are ſtill ex- 

Joknſon's tant. The proviſions made againſt papal encroachments were ſo ill executed, 
Canons. that foreigners engroſſed all the beſt livings in England; and the freedom of 
| eccleftaftical- elections was almoſt utterly deſtroyed. Edward had made re- 
peated remonſtrances to the pope on this ſubject, but received no ſatisfaction; 

ſo that the nation was filled with clamour and diſcontent, The king iſſued a 

writ, to inquire into the number and value of the benefices in England poſ- 

ſeſſed by foreigners ; and an incredible number appeared to be in the hands of 

aliens, and even of ſuch as were non-reſident. Deputies were ſent to the 

court of Avignon, to complain of this uſurpation, and deſire the pope to de- 

faſt from his proviſions and reſervations ; but they trifled away their time in 

fuch a manner, that the partiament began to think there was a colluſion be- 

tween the pope and the miniſtry. They preſented a ſtrong remonſtrance to the 

king, complaining that all the papal power in England was exerted to the diſ- 

adventage of the kingdom; and that the immenſe ſums it yearly payed to the 

pope were employed to ſupport the enemies of the nation; that there was 

arce one cardinal in the conclave who did not poſſeſs. livings in England, 

yet all of them adhered to the enemies of the country: they therefore inſiſted 

upon a law, by which baniſhment ſhould be inflicted upon all thoſe who ſup- 
f = the pope in his claim upon reſervations of benefices and proviſions. 
An. Ch. 1375. When Wittleſey died, the election fell upon Adam Eaſton, a cardinal, _ 


Chap. VI. OB ENGLAND. : 


had long reſided at the papal court, and was equally diſagreeable to the people 
and the king. Gregory XI. who had lately ſucceeded pope Urban, reſolved 
to improve this miſunderſtanding between Edward and the monks of Canter- 
bury ; and propoſed that Simon Sudbury ſhould be tranſlated from the dioceſe 
of London to the ſee of Canterbury, without paying any regard to the 
monkiſh election, which he looked upon as an obſtruction to the papal power 
in England. Edward inadvertently embraced this inſidious propoſal ; and 
Sudbury, otherwiſe Tibbald, was conſecrated metropolitan, contrary to the 
inclinations of the people, who had no other objection to his perſon but the 
manner in which he was elevated to that dignity. He was ſucceeded' in the 
ſee of London by Courtenay, ſon to the earl of Devonſhire, a prelate of un- 
common ſpirit and capacity. | 

$ LVIII. By this time Wickliff began to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his doc- 
trines, under the protection of the duke of Lancaſter, who had provided for 
him in the rectory of Lutterworth, in the dioceſe of Lincoln. He is ſaid to 
have quarrelled with a monk about the rectorſnip of Canterbury college in 
Oxford ; his antagoniſt being ſupported by the archbiſhop and the monks of 
Canterbury, the diſpute was appealed to the pope, who decided it againſt 
Wickliff, and thenceforward became the object of his implacable revenge. 
This ſeems to be no more than a malicious imputation forged by Wickliff's 
enemies; for he had avowed his tenets, and even made ſome proſelytes in 
England, before the date of this contention. He maintained that the bread 
and wine in the euchariſt was not the real ſubſtance, but only a type of Chriſt's 
body: that the church of Rome is not ſupreme over all other churches ; and 
that Chriſt did not give greater power to Peter than to the reſt of the apoſtles : 
that a lay-patron may lawfully and meritoriouſly diveſt a degenerate church of 
her temporalities : that the goſpel is ſufficient for regulating the life and morals 
of every chriſtian ; and that all other rules of ſanctity add no more perfection 
to the goſpel, than whiteneſs adds to a wall : that neither the pope, nor any 
chriſtian prelate, ought to puniſh or confine delinquents ; but that every indi- 
vidual ſhould do whatſoever ſeemed good in his own eyes, until he is appre- 
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hended by the civil magiſtrate. Wickliff and his followers affected a remark- Bibliotheque 


able auſterity in their way of living, which impreſſed the vulgar with an high Angboiſe. 


opinion of their ſanctity; and the doctrine in favour of lay-patrons was to 
agreeable to the nobility in general, who wanted to humble the clergy, that 
he ſoon numbered a vaſt multitude of common people, and ſome of the moſt 
powerful lords of the kingdom, among his converts. The pope being in- 
formed of his tenets and ſucceſs, ſent a bull, directed to the metropolitan of 
Canterbury and the biſhop of London, requiring them to ſeize and ſecure the 
perſon of this arch-heretic ; and they, unwilling to proceed at once to extre- 
mities, contented themſelves with ſummoning him to a ſynod convened at St. 


Paul's in London. Thither he went, accompanied by his two chief patrons, An. Ch. 1377. 


the duke of Lancaſter and the lord Percy, who inſiſted upon Wickliff's being 
ſeated, although he appeared as a delinquent ; and endeavoured to intimi- 
date the biſhop of London, by unmanly threats and boiſterous language, 
which excited no paſſion but contempt in that ſpirited prelate, who knew he 
had nothing to fear from their reſentment, while he retained his popularity. 


The lower claſs of people in London had not yet imbibed the doctrines of 
Wickliff, 
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Wickliff, whom they were taught to deteſt as an impious heretic; and, 
being warmly attached to the perſon of the biſhop, they had crouded the 
ſtreets in ſuch a manner, that the duke of 2 could hardly find ad- 
mittance. When they underſtood that the diſpute began to grow warm 
between him and the prelate, and were informed that Lancaſter had even 
threatened to pull him out of the church by the hair of the head, they im- 
mediately took the alarm, and grew ſo obſtreperous, that the duke and lord 
Percy, with their favourite Wickliff, were fain to retreat in a hurry; 
though the ſynod inflicted no other puniſnment but that of impoſing ſilence 


upon this new apoſtle. 
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From the Death of king Edward III. to the Union of 
the Two Roſes, in the perſon of Hengy VII. 


GA £E 


S I. Richard II. aſcends the throne of England. S II. The French fleet inſults 
the coaſts of England. S III. Richard is crowned at Weſtminſter. S IV. Pro- 
ceedings in parliament, & V. The Scots ſurprize Berwick. & VI. The duke of 
Lancaſter invades Brittany. S VII. Progreſs of the French in Brittany and 
Guienne. S VIII. Remarkable adventure of the count of Denia. & IX. Pro- 
ceedings of the parliament. at Glouceſter. & X. The king of France confiſcates 
Brittany, and declares the duke a traitor. & XI. The nobility of Bretagne, 
diſguſted at the French king, invite their duke to return to his dominions. 
S XII. Death of the conſtable Du Gueſclin. & XIII. Proceedings in parlia- 
ment. S XIV. The earl of Buckingham marches from Calais into Brittany. 
SXV. Famcus poll-tax. & XVI. State of the tenants in villenage. $XVIL br. 
furrefion in Kent and Ejſex. & XVIII. Death of Wat Tyler. & XIX. In- 
ſurrection in different parts of the country. & XX. The inſurgents defeated and 
' quelled. & XXI. The ringleaders tried and puniſhed. & XXII. The charters 
of freedom granted to the villains are revoked in parliament. & XXIII. Mar- 
riage of Richard, & XXIV. Purpoſe of invading France. & XXV. Cruſade 
. France, headed by the biſhop of Norwich. & XXVI. His contract with 
the king. S XXVII. His expedition into Flanders. & XXVIII. The king's 
indiſcretion; proceedings in parliament againſt the biſhop of Norwich and others. 
"S$ XXIX. Truce with France. & XXX. The duke of Lancaſter invades Scot- 
Vol. * 8 land; 
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land; he is accuſed of treaſon by a Carmelite Friar. & XXXI. John North- 
ampton convifted of a conſpiracy, & XXXII. Quarrel between the duke of 


Lancaſter and the earl of Northumberland. & XXXIII. The Scots invade 


England, under Fohn de Vienne, admiral of Frauce. & XXXIV. Richard 
marches into Scotland. & XXXV. The commons favour the duke of Lancaſter 
in his deſign upon Caſtile. & XXXVI. His expedition to that country; match 
between his daughter and the prince of Caſtile. & XXXVII. The French at- 
tempt to invade England. & XXXVIIL. Bold remonſtrance of the commons. 
XXXIX. The car! of Suffolk is impeached. & XL. A council appointed for 
the adminiſtration of the government. S XLI. Richard's levity and miſconduct. 

$ XL1II. The earl of Arundel relieves Breſt. & XLII. The duke of Brittany 
furprizes the French conſtable De Cliſſen., & XLIV. Henry Hotſpur appointed 
aamiral : the duke of Ireland repudiates his wife. & XLV. The duke of Gleu- 
ceſter heads an oppoſition againſt the king. § XI. VI. The judges wreſt the 
meaning of the law, in certain opinions ſubſcribed at Nottingham. & XLVII. The 
confederated lords march up to London, at the head of an army. & XLVIII. Their 
interview with Richard. & XLIX. The duke of Ireland defeated by the earl 
of Derby, at Radcot-bridge in Oxferdſhire. L. The lords of the oppoſition 
oblige the king to comply with all their demands. LI. Impeachment of ihe 
archbiſhop of York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, Sir Robert Tręſi 

lian, and ir Nicholas Brember. $ LII. The judges baniſhed, and ſeveral per- 
ſons of diſtinction put to death. S LIII. The mutual contract renewed between 
the king and parliament. & LIV. The earl of Arundel's expedition to Brit- 
zany. SLV. Hotſpur is defeated by the Scots at Otterburn, S LVI. Richard 
takes the reins of government into his own hands. S LVII. Proceedings in par- 
liament againſt the encroachments of papal authority, S LVIII. A rruce con- 
cluded with France. & LIX. Deputies from Guienne. & LX. An inſurrec- 
tion in London. & LXI. The ſtatute of Premunire enacted againſt papal en- 
croachments. & LXII. Congreſs at Leneinghen, held by the plenipotentarits of 
France and England. $ LXIII. The duke of Lancaſter and earl of Arundel 
accuſe each other in parliament. & LXIV. Richard's expedition into Ireland, 

$ XV. Proceedings againſt the Wickliffites or Lollards. & LXVI. Ambaſſa- 
dors are ſent to demand the daughter of Charles king of France in marriage for 
Richard king of England. & LXVII. The duke of Lancaſter reſigns the duichy 
of Guienne. S LXVII. Interview between the kings of France and England. 

Richard's marriage. S LXIX. The duke of Lancaſter marries Catharine Swin- 
ford. S LXX. The duke of Glouceſter forms an aſſociation againſt the miniſtry. 

$ LXXI. axey, a clergyman, condemned as a traitor for bringing a certain 
bill into parliament. & LXXII. The duke of G louceſter is arreſted and murdered 
at Calais, S LXXIII. Thomas Arundel archbiſhop of Canterbury is impeached 
in parliament, and convicted of high-treaſon. & LXXIV. The earls of Arun- 
del and Warwick, and others, are proſecuted in the ſame manner. S LXXV. 

Ads of grace, and promotions. S LXXVI. The earl of Arundel is beheaded. 

$ LXXVII. Proceedings of the parliament at Shrewſbury. $ LXX VII. Quar- 
rel between the dukes of Hereford and Norfolk, woho are baniſhed. . & LXXIX. 

The duke of Hereford retires to Paris, & LXXX. Death of John duke of 
Lancaſter. S LXXXI. Richard's arbitrary conduct. & LXXXII. His ex- 


Pedition to Ireland. S LXXXUI, Henry duke of Lancaſter lands in England. 
2 SLXXXIV. 


Chap. T. OF ENGLAND. | 
$ LXXXIV. He takes the caſtle of Briſtol, and orders the earl of Wiltſhire, 
Green, and Buſſy, to be put to death. & LXXXV. Richard returns from 
Ireland. $ LXXXVI. He is taken priſoner by the duke of Lancaſter. 
$ LXXXVII. Is conveyed to London, S LXXXVIII. Makes a refiguation 
| of the crown. S LXXXIX. Is depoſed in parliament. & XC. Henry of Lan- 
caſter is proclaimed king. | 
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HEN Edward III. reſigned his breath, his grandſon and ſuc- An. Ch. 1377. 


I. 
I W ceſſor Richard II. had not yet attained the tenth year of his age; 
and, as his uncle John of Ghent had all the power of England in his hands, 
he might, in imitation of ſeveral princes who had aſcended the Engliſh throne, 
have ſet aſide the lineal heir without the leaſt difficulty, had he been really in- 
fected with that ambition of reigning, which had been fixed as an imputation 
upon his character. This charge he owed to the refeatment of the monks and 
clergy, who hated him as the protector of Wickliff. He had, moreover, ac- 
quired a great number of enemies by the pride, arrogance, and iraſcibility of 
his temper ; and he was particularly deteſted by the citizens of London tor 
the vengeance he had taken on account of the late inſurrection. We can 
hardly ſuppoſe that he was intimidated from purſuing his deſigns upon the 
crown by the ſenſe of the nation, which adored the young Richard, both for 
his perſonal beauty and accompliſhments, and for the ſake of his father, 
whole memory they revered, even to a degree of enthuſiaſm, The duke of 
Lancaſter was naturally bold and confident; and, upon all occaſions, ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt contempt for the people: nor, indeed, could he have had 
any juſt cauſe of apprehenſion from their enmity, while all the places of 
ſtrength in the kingdom were occupied by his creatures, and all the veteran 
_ officers at his devotion. 

§ II. On the very day of Edward's death, John Philpot, with the principal 
citizens of London, deputed by the common council, repaired to Kingſton 
upon Thames, where the young prince then reſided, and implored his favour 
and protection to the city of London, expreſſing their concern at his being re- 
moved ſo far from the capital, and aſſuring him they would venture their 
lives and fortunes for his ſervice. They concluded their addreſs with a peti- 
tion that he would take up his reſidence in the city, and put a ſtop to the pro- 
ſecutions which had been ſet on foot by the duke of Lancaſter. Their requeſt 
was granted, and all differences compromiſed by commiſſioners ſent to Lon- 
don for that purpoſe ; and Richard the very next day made a magnificent en- 
try into London, attended by the dukes of Lancaſter and Brittany, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of Wincheſter, the earls of Marche and 
Warwick, with many other noblemen. The duke ſtill continued at the head 
of the adminiſtration, and iſſued out orders for guarding the coaſt, erecting 
new beacons at convenient places, for the purpoſe of giving the alarm in caſe 


the kingdom ſhould be invaded, and even for arraying the clergy for the de- 


fence of their country. Theſe precautions were highly neceſſary; for the 


French, having equipped a navy, and being reinforced by the flect of Caſtile, 


— 


ſeoured the channel, landed at Haſtings, ravaged the iſle of Wight, and laid Walſingham.' 


the country under grievous contributions. Then they made a fruitleſs attempt Rymer. 


upon Winchelſey, and were prevented from landing at Southampton by the _ 
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of Arundel, who had aſſembled the militia : they afterwards ſent aſhore ſome 
troops in Suſſex, where they defeated and took the prior of Lewes; but they 
were in their turn repulſed by the abbot of Battle. Nevertheleſs they kept 
the whole coaſt in alarm, and interrupted commerce in ſuch a degree that no 
ſhip would venture to quit her harbour for fear of falling into the hands of the 
enemy. While Charles thus aiſerted the ſovereignty of the narrow ſea, his 
arms were equally ſucceſsful at land. The duke of Burgundy and the mare- 
chal Blainville beſieged and took the town of Ardres; then they reduced and 
new fortified Ardwick and Vauclingen, in order to be a check upon the garri- 
fon of Calais. Another body of torces, under the command of the duke of 
Anjou and the marechal Sancerre, was detached into Gaſcony, where they 
inveſted Be :rgerac, and ſent John de Bueil to bring up the artillery from La 
Reole. Sir Thomas Felton the Engliſh governor, of Aquitaine, aſſembling 
ſome troops, reſolved to intercept the artillery and cut in pieces the detach- 
ment; but the duke of Anjou, being informed of this deſign, found means 
to reinforce De Bueil, who gave battle to the Engliſh; and Felton was de- 
ſeated and taken priſoner. 
BH. It was in the midſt of theſe hoſtilities that Richard ſucceeded to the 
throne of England, which he aſcended without the leaſt oppoſition; and the 
ceremony of his coronation. was fixed for the ſixteenth day of July. Mean 
while he created his favourite uncle Thomas of Wodeſtoke conſtable of Eng- 
land, during the minority of the carl of Hereford, who was entitled to that 
office by hereditary right. The duke of Lancaſter at the fame time laid claim 
to ſeveral offices, on the day of coronation, in right of his deceaſed wife 
Blanche; as earl of Leiceſter, he claimed the dignity, of lord high ſteward of 
England ; as duke of Lancaſter, he had a right to carry the ſword of ſtate called 
C artana ; ; and as earl of Lincoln, to be the king's carver. Theſe pretenſions, 
being examined in council, were found juſt, and allowed accordingly z and 
then he fat by the king's commiſſion as ſteward of England, to examine the 
claims of other noblemen, who pretendcd right to perform different functions 
at that ſolemnity. On the eve of the corpnation,. the king rode with a pom- 
pous cavalcade through the ſtreets of London, from the Tower to his palace at 
Weſtminſter. Next "day he walked from thence in proceſſion to the abbey- 
church at Weſtminſter ; and, aſcending a ſcaffold erected for that purpole, 
rook the uſual oath, which was adminiſtred for that purpoſe by the arch- 
biſhop, who afterwards proceeded to the ceremony of unction and coronation. 
Then the prelates began to celebrate high-maſs, and during that ſervice the 
king received the homage of all the lay nobility : divine worſhip being per- 
formed, they returned to the palace, and ſpent the remainder of the day in 
ſeaſting and joy. On this occaſion, the king created his uncle Thomas, 
earl of Buckingham; Henry lord Percy, earl of Northumberland; John of 
Mowbray, earl of Nottingham; and Guichard d' Angle, earl of Huntingdon. 
The biſhops of London and Sarum, the earls of Marche and Arundel, the 
lords Latimer and Cobham, Roger Beauchamp and Richard Stafford, ban- 
nerets; John Knyvet, Ralph Ferrers, John Devreux, and Hugh Segrave, 
knights batchelors, were by the aſſent and advice of the prelates and lords aſſem- 
bled at this ſolemnity, appointed with the chancellor and treaſurer members of 


the king s council, at the Nl of which was Jt ohn duke of Lancaſter, who bad 


itherto 
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hitherto engroſſed the whole adminiſtration ; but, now either diſliking theſe 
new aſſociates, or thinking it prudent to reſign an office which might expoſe 
him further to the envy of his cotemporaries and the odium of the people, he 
declined bearing any ſhare in the miniſtry, and retired to his caſtle of Kenil- 
worth, after having declared, that in caſe his aſſiſtance ſhould be wanted, he 
would attend the king, and employ his whole power and influence in pro- 
moting his honour and advantage. 

$ IV. A parliament. being called about Michaelmas, to concert meaſures 
for oppoſing the progreſs of the French, the commons would not give their 
opinions on the ſubject of their deliberations, without the advice and aſſiſtance 
of the duke of Lancaſter, and a committee of four biſhops, four earls, and 
as many barons, whom they nominated for that purpoſe ; and the king who 
was preſent aſſented to the propoſal. Then the duke, falling upon his knees 
before his majeſty, deſired he might be excuſed from aſſiſting at the confe- 
rence, as the commons had traduced his character, and ſuſpected him of 
having formed deſigns which amounted to high treaſon. He proteſted his 
own innocence in the moſt folemn manner; and declared that if any perſon 
would openly charge him with high treaſon, diſloyalty, or any action preju- 
dicial to the realm, he was ready to prove the falſity and malice of the accu- 
ſation, either in ſingle combat or in any other manner that the king and the 
lords ſhould direct. The prelates and lords, ſtanding up as one man, inter- 
rupted him in his harrangue, proteſting they could not imagine any perſon 
upon earth would advance ſuch a malicious charge; and tke commons al- 
leged, that in chuſing him as the principal counſellor, they had clearly mani- 
feited their opinion of his honour. The duke, having repreſented” the evil 
conſequences of ſuch reports as might create jealouſies between the king and 
his beſt ſubjects, declared that he forgave the authors of ſuch ſlander, but ex- 
preſſed a deſire that a law ſhould be made againſt the inventors and propaga- 
tors of defamation. The commons, conſidering the ſituation of the kingdom 
and the minority of the king, propoſed that certain perſons of unblemiſhed 
morals and undoubted capacity ſhould be appointed in parliament, as the 
king's conſtant counſellors, to act in the adminiſtration, with the great offi- 
cers of the crown, and direct the application of rhe money granted for the 
proſecution of the French war. Nine perſons were accordingly choſen by the 
lords, and ſworn of the council : their truſt was limited to one year, during, 
which they were abſolutely prohibited from receiving any grant of lands, 
rent, eſcheat, ward, or marriage. The commons likewiſe petitioned that the 
parliament ſhould appoint the ſervants of his majeſty ; that the charges of the 
houſhold ſhould be born by the revenue of the crown; and that the ſupplies 
granted for the war ſhould be applied to that purpoſe only. The lords de- 
clined joining in this motion, becauſe they thought it unreaſonable to place 
any ſervants about the king's perſon but ſuch as he himſelf ſhould approve ; 
and with regard to the expences of the houſhold they promiſed to conter with 
the great officers, and inquire whether or not they might be honourably de- 
frayed by the crown revenue. The next requeſt of the commons was, that 
during the king's minority, the chancellor, treaſurer, chief juſtices, and 
other officers of the crown, ſhould be appointed by parliament ; but this rno- 
tion was likewiſe oppoſed by the lords, who aſſumed to themſelves the right 
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of nominating the counſellors, chancellor, and ſteward of the houſhold, and 
inſiſted upon leaving the other officers: to the king's choice, with the advice 
and aſſent of his council. Notwithſtanding this oppoſition on the part of 
the lords, the commons voted a conſiderably ſupply for the defence of the 
kingdom, on condition that the money ſhould be depoſited in the hands of 
two truſtees; and John Philpot and William Walworth merchants in London 


were appointed for that office. Having granted this aid, they thought they 


had a right to demand that the evil counſellors placed about the late king 
ſhould be removed, and their poſts beſtowed upon perſons of good morals and 
integrity. Several officers were diſplaced in conſequence of this petition ; but 
they did not ſucceed in another, requeſting that a parliament ſhould be con- 
vened once a year to regulate the affairs of the nation, and determine thoſe 
cauſes about which the judges were divided in their opinions. In this afſem- 
bly, Sir Richard Lefcrop ſteward of the houſhold impeached Alice Perrers 
for a breach of the ordinance which had been made expreſly againſt her in 
the laſt parliament. She was accuſed of having procured the pardon of Lyons, 
and an order to revoke the commiſſion of Sir Nicholas Dagworth, who had 
been appointed to inſpect the adminiſtration of her own huſband William de 
Windſor, in Ireland. She made no defence, nor did ſhe appear in per- 
fon or by proxy; the duke of Lancaſter, though one of the committee ap- 

inted to examine into the affair, condeſcended to give evidence in this cauſe. 
She was condemned to baniſhment, and all her eſtate forfeited ; but in the next 


_ parliament ſhe obtained a reviſion of the trial and a reverſion of the ſentence, 


together with a full pardon to herſelf and huſband. This affair being diſ- 
cuſſed, the commons made remonſtrances againſt papal uſurpation in pro- 
viſions, the admiſſion of aliens into benefices, and the commutation of penance 
tor money. 

$ V. Immediately after this ſeſſion broke up, the duke of Lancaſter, on 
pretence of taking meaſures for the defence of the kingdom and annoyance of 
the enemy, demanded an order from the lords of the council, to withdraw the 
money from the hands of the two truſtees ; and his deſire being complied with, 
he engaged in the ſervice nine large ſhips of Bayonne, with which he attacked 
a fleet of French merchaatmen, and took fourteen veſſels laden with wine, At 
the ſame time, alderman Philpot equipped a ſmall armament at his own ex- 


pence; and failing in queſt of one Mercer, a Scottiſh mariner, who had greatly 


interrupted the navigation on the northern coaſts of England, engaged and 
took him, together with fifteen Spaniſh ſhips which had entered into his ſer- 
vice. This exploit, though univerſally applauded by the people, gave um- 
brage to the government; and Philpot was ſummoned before the council-board, 
where he received a reprimand for having undertaken ſuch an expedition con- 
trary to law; but in reſpect of his character, and the ſervice he had done the 
nation, he was no further queſtioned on the ſubject. The Scots not only com- 
mitted depredations on the ſea, but commenced hoſtilities at land, notwith- 
ſanding a truce which had been lately concluded between the two kingdoms, 
They found means to ſurprize the town and caſtle of Berwick ; though this 
adventure was atchieved by a ſmall number of freebooters, who had no com- 
miſſion from the government of Scotland ; and the Scottiſh earl 'of Marche 


offered to aſſiſt the earl of Northumberland, in reducing the place under the 
Engliſh 
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Engliſh dominion. The ear] of Northumberland, affembling a body of ten 
thouſand men, marched to Berwick, and lummoning the callle to ſurrender, 
Ramſay, who commanded the garriſon, aniweied, that the place had been 
taken by virtue of a commiſſion from the king of France, in whoſe name he 
would defend it to the laſt extremity. An aſſault was immediately given, and 
the place being taken, every Scot was put to the ſword. The earl, ſuſpecting 
that the Scottiſh miniſtry connived at Ramlay's adventure, reſolved to chaſtiſe 
them for their inſincerity; and being joined by the earl of Nottingham, the 
lords Lacy, Neville, and Stratford, he began his march towards Melroſs. Sir 
Thomas Muſgrave, being detached with fix hundred men to reconnoitre the 
country, fell into an ambuſh laid by the earl of Douglas, who routed and 
took him priſoner, and guarded the paſſes in ſuch a manner, that Percy thought 
proper to deſiſt from his enterprize, and return to England. 
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$ VI. During theſe petty operations in the north, the duke of Lancaſter An. Ch. 1378. 


was employed in making great preparations for invading the dominions of the 
French king, who had by this time reduced all the places belonging to the 
king of Navarre in Normandy, except Cherbourg, which was defended by an 
Engliſh garriſon. Charles of France had detected a plot, in which the king of 
Navarre had contrived to poiſon him. A domeſtic belonging to that prince, 
in the ſervice of his two fons, who reſided as hoſtages in Paris, was employed 
as the perpetrator of this ſcheme, and being apprehended, at once confeſſed the 
particulars : the ſecretary of the king of Navarre, being afterwards taken and 
put to the torture, confirmed the other's confeſſion, and both were executed as 


traitors. The king of Navarre was ſtripped of Normandy, and all the do- 


minions he held of France; and the king of Caſtile fell upon Navarre, where 
he gained ſeveral conſiderable advantages. The duke of Lancaſter having pro- 
vided his fleet and forces, ſet ſail, about the latter end of July, for St. Malo, 
which was then in poſſeſſion of the French, and took or deſtroyed a fleet of 
French and 'Spaniſh veſſels, lying laden with wine and other commodities in 
the harbour : then landing his forces he inveſted the city, which was defended 
by a brave officer, at the head of a numerous garriſon. The conſtable of 
France, being then in Brittany, advanced with ſixteen thouſand choice troops, 
and encamped in ſight of the Engliſh, from whom he was divided by a rivulet. 
The duke of Lancaſter endeavoured to provoke him to battle, which he ſtu- 
diouſly avoided, in obedience to the order he had received ; but he poſted him- 
ſelf in ſuch a manner, that the beſiegers could not carry on their aſſaults, with- 
out dangerous interruption from his army, which he kept always in readineſs 
to ſeize every advantage. At length the garriſon made a furious ſally, in which 
they deſtroyed the works, and killed a great number of the beſiegers; a diſ- 
aſter which the duke imputed to the want of vigilance and conduct in the earl 
of Arundel, who commanded that night in the trenches. The Engliſh being 
diſpirited by this check, as well as by the vivacity of the conſtable, by whom 
they were inceſſantly harraſſed, and the winter approaching, it was reſolved, 
in a council of war, that the troops ſhould be reimbarked ; and the French 
allowed them to retire without moleſtation. | 

$ VII. While the duke of Lancaſter was engaged in this fruitleſs expedition, 
the reigning king of Caſtile blocked up the harbour of Bayonne, with a fleet of 
two hundred veſſels, and landing twenty thouſand. men inveſted the city, in 
revenge 


H. de Bretag, 
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revenge for the aſſiſtance it had lately given to the Engliſn; but the king of 
Portugal threatening to invade Caſtile, the ſeaſon of the year being pretty far 
advanced, an epidemical diſeaſe having broke out among the Caſtilian troops, 
and the citizens making a gallant defence, he was obliged to abandon the enter- 
prize, and return to his own dominions. In Normandy, the duke of Berry 
undertook the ſiege of Cherbourg, defended by Sir Robert Rouſe, who com- 
pelled him to raite it with diſgrace and damage, after having taken Oliver Du 
Gucſclin, brother to the conſtable of France, while he reconnoitred the 
2venues at the head of a conſiderable detachment. Rouſe was afterwards re- 
called ro England, and the command of Cherbourg given to Sir Robert Har- 


| leſton, a gatlant officer, who had the good fortune to rout and cut in pieces a 


body of French troops, which he encountered in one of his excurſions. | 
$ VIII. The miſcarriage of the expedition to Brittany, which had coſt the 
nation ſo much treaſure, augmented the hatred of the people towards the duke 
of Lancaſter, whom they confidered as the author of all theſe ruinous mea- 
ſares. The Londoners were his inveterate foes ; and their enmity had been 
lately inflamed by an incident in which he was principally concerned. The 
count of Denia, a Spaniſh nobleman, taken at the battle of Najara, had been 
permitted to return to his own country, on leaving his eldeſt fon as hoſtage for 
his ranſom. The father happening to die before the money was remitted, and 
the duke of Lancaſter, who had pretenſions to the crown of Caſtile, being deſirous | 
of making a friend of the young count, who had great intereſt in that kingdom, 
procured an order for his being releaſed without ranſom. Hawley and Shakel, 
the two gentlemen who had taken the father in battle, being informed of the 
duke's intention, repreſented to the young Caſtilian, the injury they ſhould 
ſuſtain by his releaſe. He was ſo well convinced by their arguments, that. 


he reſolved to ſacrifice his liberty to his honour, and immediately diſappeared. 


R ymer. 
Walſingham. 


Several perſons were confined in the Tower, on ſuſpicion of having been ac- 
ceſſary to his eſcape; and at length a warrant was granted againſt Hawley and 
Shake], who took refuge in Weitminſter-abbey, from whence they could not 
be drawu, either by threats or intreaties. The king, at his uncle's requeſt, 
ordered Sir Allan de Boxhul, with fifty men, to bring them out by force; and 
though he found them at divine ſervice, he commanded his followers to drag 
them from the altar. Hawley and his ſervant were killed, after having made 
a gallant defence; and a prieſt who eſpouſed his quarrel ſhared the ſame fate, 
while Shakel was taken alive and carried to the Tower. Such violation of a 
ſanctuary was deemed an inexpiable offence; and the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, with five of his ſuffragans, excommunicated the - perpetrators. A ter- 
rible clamour was raiſed againſt the duke of Lancaſter, as the contriver of this 
impious ſacrilege : nevertheleſs he perſiſted in his deſign, and perſuaded the 
king to propoſe to Shakel, that if he would produce his priſoner, he ſhould 
have five hundred marks in ready money, and enjoy a penſion of one hundred 
for life. Shakel complied with the propoſal , and then it appeared, to the 
aſtoniſhment of every body, that the young count ſerved his keeper in the diſ- 
guiſe of a page. | 

$ IX, The citizens of London had another additional motive of reſentment 
againlt the duke of Lancaſter, who was ſuppoſed to have prevailed upon the 
king to ſummon the enſuing parliament to meet at Glouceſter, with a view 5 
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mortify the city of London. The members being there aſſembled on the twen- 
tieth day of October, Richard Leſcrop, ſteward of the houſhold, opened the 
ſefſion with a ſpeech, repreſenting the danger to which the nation was expoſed 
from the enemies that ſurrounded it, and the conſiderable ſupplies neceſſary to 
fecure Calais; and Breſt, which, by a treaty with the duke of Bretagne, was 
depoſited in the hands of the Engliſh, as well as Cherbourg ; and for the de- 
fence of Bourdeaux and Bayonne, which were threatened by the duke of Anjou 
and the king of Caſtile. The commons ſuſpecting that part of the late ſubſidies 
had been embezzled, or converted to other uſes than thoſe for which they were 
granted, inſiſted upon knowing in what manner thoſe ſums had been expended, 
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and who were intended to fill the great offices of ſtate for the enſuing year, 


according to the ordinance of the laſt parliament. Leſcrop anſwered, in the 
king's name, that although no account of ſubſidies or other grants had ever 
been made to the commons, William Walworth, in conjunction with ſome 
members of the council, ſhould lay before them an account of the receipts and 
diſburſements ; but that ſuch condeſcenſion ſhould not be drawn into precedent. 
He told them, that the officers of ſtate had been choſen by the advice of the 
lords, and the king would appoint the privy counſellors according to his own 
judgment; but if the commons found any thing defective either in the laws or 
the adminiſtration, they might repreſent it in the uſual form of petition; and 
their grievances ſhould be redreſſed. Then they deſired a copy of the enrol- 
ment of the laſt ſubſidy, that they might deliberate upon the ſubject; and this 
requeſt being granted as a ſpecial favour, they took exceptions to the ſum of 
fix and forty rhouſand pounds expended upon fortreſſes abroad, which they 
alledged ought to have been maintained out of the king's own revenue and pa- 
trimonial eſtate. After theſe deliberations, the parliament granted a conſider- 
able aid. on wool and leather, beſides an additional duty upon merchandize for 
one year; but this was in the next ſeſſion revoked, and in lieu of it, a poll-tax 
laid upon all orders of men throughout the kingdom, 

§ X. The nation was now animated with the keeneſt reſentment againſt 
France, which had preſumed to inſult her late conquerors. An Engliſh fleet 
from Rye and Winchelſea ſcoured the channel in their turn, and even made 
deſcents upon the coaſt of Normandy, where they took and plundered the 
towns of Port St. Pierre and Willet, and raiſed contributions on the adjacent 
country. Sir Hugh Calverly, governor of Calais, pillaged the great fair at Sta- 
pal, burned the ſuburbs of St. Omer, and ſurprized a great convoy of pro- 


Rot. Parl. 


viſion and ammunition, deſigned for the town of Ardres. This gallant officer An. Ch. 1379. 


was recalled from his government, and, together with Sir Thomas Percy, 
created admiral of England, in which ſtation he ated with his uſual vigilance, 
| bravery, and conduct, ſo as to interrupt the enemy's trade; while the earl of 
Saliſbury, who ſucceeded him in the government of Calais, took every oppor- 
tunity of harraſſing the French by land. By this time the important fortreſs of 
Auray, the laſt inland place poſſeſſed by the duke of Brittany, was reduced by 
the French forces; ſo that after having conſigned Breſt to Richard, in ex- 
change for an eſtate in England, he had abandoned his own country, and be- 
come altogether a Britiſh ſubject. Charles king of France having made him- 
ſelf maſter of the whole dutchy, except the town of Breſt, which he had in 
_ x 4a to reduce, reſolved to confiſcate the whole province, and re-annex 
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it to the dominion of France. For this purpoſe, he ſummoned all the peers to 
attend the parliament at Paris, where, by a ſolemn decree, John de Montfort 
was pronounced a traitor, and the dutchy of Bretagne forfeited, and re- united 
to the crown of France, 
$ XI. This ſentence was extremely diſagreeable, even to thoſe lords of Brit- 
tany who had been hitherto attached-to the intereſt of Charles. He had not 
conſulted them on this occaſion; and when he afterwards ſent for them to 
court, and tried to cajole them with promiſes of favour, they loudly com- 
plained of his having proceeded to ſuch extremities without their concurrence, 
refuſed to put his troops in poſſeſſion of their caſtles, for the defence of the 
country againſt the attempts of the Engliſh and Montfort, and retiring to 
Brittany, engaged in aſſociations to maintain their liberties againſt all incroach- 
ment. They even renounced all dependence upon the crown of France, and 
ſent a deputation to England, inviting their duke to return to his own domi- 
nions, where they would ſupport him with their lives and fortunes. John 
could not help diſtruſting the ſincerity of this profeſſion, made by people who 
had fo long acted as his open enemies; and diſmiſſed the deputies, with a gene- 
ral promiſe of croſſing the fea with the firſt favourable opportunity. Before 
they returned, the king of France had ſent commiſſaries into Bretagne, to execute 
the ſentence of confiſcation ; and at the ſame time letters patent were publiſhed, 
confirming all the privileges of the nobility. But even this indulgence could 
not induce them to ſubmit ; and the French government was ſo odious to the 
people, that the commiſſaries, being denied admittance into Nantes and other 
places, were obliged to return to Anjou, without having executed their com- 
miſſion, A war being the immediate conſequence of this oppoſition, the 
eltates of Brittany ſent a ſolemn invitation in writing, under the ſeals of the 
principal nobility, to the duke, preſſing him to return without delay, and aſ- 
turing him, that all the barons and the moſt conſiderable towns of the pro- 
vince, would declare for him at his landing. John, at length convinced of 
their attachment, embarked at Southampton, with Sir Robert Knolles and a 
imall body of troops, and landing at Solidor, in the neighbourhood of St. 
Malo, was received with joytul acclamation. Dinan, Rennes, and Vannes, 
opened their gates to their ſovereign : he was joined by almoſt the whole no- 
bleſſe of the province; the Bretons in the French ſervice deſerted to him in 
ſuch numbers that Charles diſmiſſed all that remained, becauſe he could not de- 
pend upon their fidelity. By theſe the duke's army was conſiderably reinforced : 
towns and fortreſſes daily declared in his favour ; nor could the forces, under 
the duke of Bourbon and the conſtable Du Gueſclin prevent this almoſt uni- 
verſal defection. In this emergency the duke of Anjou, advancing to the 
frontiers of Brittany, endeavoured to conciliate the affection of the natives, by 
promiſes of favour and profeſſions of good will; and a negotiation was ſet on 
toot, but France ſtill inſiſting upon Brittany's being united to the crown, the 
conferences proved ineffectual. 
$ XII. The conſtable adviſed the king of France to pardon the duke of 
Bretagne, and detach him by dint of kind offices from his dependence upon 
England. In that caſe he might engage the hardy ſoldiers of that province 
in his ſervice, and employ his whole force in the reduction of Guienne, where 
the Engliſh had Jately retaken ſeveral places of importance. 1 = 
| incline 
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inclined to follow this advice; but in the mean time he ſent Gueſclin with ag 
army to check the progreſs of the Engliſh in that province. He undertook 
the ſiege of Chateauncuf, which was gallantly defended; and in the courſe of 
the operations he fell ſick and died, juſt when the garriſon was on the point 
of demanding a capitulation. The French king had, by means of this great 
officer, begun to tamper with Montfort, who was not averſe to an accom- 
modation ; but the death of the conſtable, and the duke's expectation of ſuc- 
cours from England, rendered the treaty abortive. A conſiderable armament 
was actually intended for his aſſiſtance : but, a war breaking out between 
the count of Flanders and his ſubjects, the Flemings did not purchaſe ſuch 

uantities of wool as they uſed to employ; ſo that the ſubſidy granted upon 
ak commodity fell ſhort of expectation, and the number of troops deſtined 
for Brittany was curtailed, Nevertheleſs Sir John Arundel fet 1ail in De- 
cember for that dutchy with a body of forces; but, being overtaken by a 


ſtorm, his fleet was diſperſed and he himſelf periſhed. Such was the diſtreſs 


of the government, that the king was obliged to pawn his jewels to raiſe mo- 
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ney for this purpoſe, though no proviſion was made for paying the garriſons Walſingham. 


of Cherbourg, Calais, and the borders of Scotland. 


XIII. To remove theſe neceſſities, and provide for the expence of the en- 


ſuing campaign, a parliament was called at Weſtminſter, and the ſeſſion 
opened by a ſpeech from the chancellor, who encouraged the commons to ex- 

lain their grievances; and gave them to underſtand that the king had ordered 
bis great officers and others of his council to lay before them an accompt of 
the money received from the laſt ſubſidy, and of the manner in which it had 


Froiſſart. 


been diſburſed. The commons, impatient under their burthenſome taxes, An. Ch. ! 380. 


and diſliking the conduct and ceconomy of the council, moved that the king 
might be of age, and take upon himſelf the adminiſtration, under the direction 
of the chancellor, treaſurer, privy ſeal, chamberlain, and ſteward of the houſ- 
hold, who ſhould be appointed by n Though this requeſt was de- 
nied, they obtained the renewal of a commiſſion which in the laſt ſeſſion 
had been granted to ſeveral prelates and noblemen, impowering them to ex- 
amine into the ſtate of the revenue, the expences of the king's houſhold, the 
management of the war, and the conduct of officers. John Imperiale the 
Genoeſe ambaſſador having been murdered in the ſtreets of London, both 
houſes joined in declaring the perpetrators guilty of high treaſon. The power 
of juſtices of the peace was lodged in a new commiſſion : a ſtatute was enacted 
againſt papal proviſions, in conſequence of the rapacious conduct of pope 
Urban, who had lately beſtowed the archdeaconry of Bath upon the cardi- 
nal of Ciſteron, a profeſſed enemy of the Engliſh, gratified another with the 
priory of Deerhuſt, and granted a great number of proviſions to foreigners, 
in violation of the agreement between the late king and this pontiff's prede- 


ceſſor. After having made theſe regulations, the parliament voted a conſi- Rot. Parl. 


derable aid, and continued the ſubſidy on wool for a year longer. 
$ XIV. Theſe ſupplies, together with a tenth given by the clergy, enabled the 
miniſters to equip a new armament for the aſſiſtance of the duke of Brittany. 
Thomas of Wodeſtoke earl of Buckingham was appointed commander in chief 
of the army, which conſiſted of three thouſand archers, as many men at arms 
with their followers, and a numerous body of infantry. He was accompanied by 
S- 2 the 
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the lord Baſſet, Sir Thomas Percy, Sir Hugh Calverly, Sir John Harleſton, 
Sir Robert Knowles, Sir William de Windſor, and a great number of young 
gentlemen, who ſought an opportunity to diſtinguiſh themſelves in the ſervice. 
As the ſhips were not ſufficient to tranſport ſuch a numerous army with its ne- 
ceſſaries at once, the general could not fail directly for Bretagne; but was 
obliged to waft over the troops at different times from Dover and Sandwich to 
Calais: and this method, together with ſome other unaccountable delays in 
the miniſtry, detained the ſoldiers ſo long upon the coaſt, ' that numbers were 
obliged to pawn their arms for ſubſiſtence. This evil however was remedied 
by the zeal of ſome London merchants, and John Philpot in particular, who 
not only payed the debts of the ſoldiery, and redeemed their arms, but alſo 
hired tranſports to convoy them to the continent. The earl of Buckingham, 
landing at Calais in the latter end of July, tarried a few days until his army 
was refreſhed ; and then began his march for Brittany. He met with no 
oppoſition in his progreſs, though the dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon 
were poſted with a ſtrong body of forces at Troyes. He propoſed to attack 
them in their intrenchments; but they, being unwilling to ſtand an attack, 
xetired within the walls of the city. Buckingham, having attempted in vain 
to provoke them to a general engagement, continued his march through Sens, 
from whence he proceeded through the 'Gatinois and Beauce into Le Maine ; 
and paſſed the Sarte on the ſixteenth day of September, remarkable for the 
death of Charles V. king of France. That prince had lately by his emiſſaries 
excited the jealouſy and antient prejudice of the Bretons againſt the Engliſh, 
whom they repreſented as cruel uſurpers who wanted to make a conqueſt of 
their country; ſo that the natives looked upon them with abhorrence, and the 
citizens of Nantes denied them admittance. John de Montfort, dreading the 
conſequences of this animoſity, and believing it would be no difficult taſk to 
effect an advantageous accommodation with the miniſtry of the young French 
monarch, as yet a minor, was not a little perplexed in his mind with regard to 
his auxiliaries, and heſitated for ſome time between gratitude and convenience. 
In this irreſolution he continued, until the Engliſh had entered his dominions, 
and advanced to Chateubourg, between Vitre and Rennes, where the earl of 
Buckingham received a ſolemn deputation of his nobility, who affured him 
their duke would meet him at Rennes ; and excuſed his not having waited upon 
him ſooner, by repreſenting the ill humour of his ſubjects, with whom he 
was obliged to keep meaſures. This was actually the caſe; for, when the 
earl arrived at Rennes, he and a few of his attendants only were ſuffered to. 
enter the place; nor did the duke as yet appear. He met him however at 
Mezieres, and frankly owned himſelf reſtricted by the malevolence and diſ- 


affection of his people, over whom he had no influence. He profeſſed the 


deepeſt ſenſe of obligation to the court of England, and vowed eternal at- 

tachment to the intereſts of a country which had afforded him an aſylum in 

his diſtreſs; but his authority was not eſtabliſned, his people were averſe to the 
Engliſh, while his nobility preſſed him to ſend them home immediately, and 

compromiſe his difference with the crown of France. Mean while, as Nantes, 

had openly declared againſt the Engliſh, the earl gear to undertake the 

Gege of that important city, and the duke promiſed upon oath to ſupply him 

with. proviſions, and join him in a fortnight. The place was ———_ 

| ALVENCEC ; 
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inveſted ; but, being ſtrongly fortified and provided with a numerous garriſon, 
the beſiegers made but very little progreſs, and lay before it two whole months 
without being joined by the duke. He had indeed endeavoured to raiſe for- 
ces for this purpoſe, but no body would repair to his ſtandard; and the no- 
bility gave him to underſtand, that if he ſhould preſume to join the enemies 
of his country, they would riſe up in arms againſt him ; whereas they would 
ſerve him with all their power in effecting an accommodation with France. 
He was obliged to ſubmit to this propoſal, and abandon the earl of Bucking- 
ham, who ſeeing no proſpect of reducing Nantes, and finding himſelf hampered 
for want of proviſions, by the activity of the Bretons, who generally inter- 
cepted his convoys, raiſed the ſiege during the Chriſtmas holidays, and marched 
to Vannes, where by the duke's influence he was hoſpitably received, and pro- 
vided with convenient quarters in that neighbourhood. Mean while a treaty 
was brought upon the carpet at Paris, for an accommodation between Mont- 
fort and the king of France. This being concluded and ratified, the duke con- 
ſented to do homage to the French king, and was reinſtated in his dutchy of 
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Bretagne and county of Montfort. This agreement was in all probability An. Ch. 1382. 


forwarded by a deſign of the duke of Buckingham to bring another army in 
the ſpring from England, as the treaty itſelf was managed without his know- 
lege. Though incenſed at the clandeſtine conduct of the duke, he did not 
think proper to manifeſt his reſentment in any violent meaſures; but, being 
ſupplied with tranſports by the duke, embarked his army, and on the eleventh 
day of April ſet fail for England. 

$XV. While the earl of Buckingham was employed in this fruitleſs expe- 
dition, the Scots made irruptions into the northern counties, which they ra- 


P. Daniel. 
Walſingham. 


vaged with fire and ſword; and the earl of Northumberland, as warden of 


the Marches, began to aſſemble his forces to * the invaders; but, quar- 
relling with the inhabitants of Hull and Newcaftle, about a rich prize they had 
taken from the Scots at ſea, they thwarted his meaſures in ſuch a manner, 
that he could not collect a body of troops ſufficient to engage the enemy: and 
he received orders from the miniſtry, commanding him to obſerve the truce 
with the utmoſt punctuality. The Scots were ſo far from acting with ſuch a 
{crupulous regard to. good faith, that they invaded Weſtmoreland and Cum- 
| berland, to the number of twenty thouſand, commanded by earl Douglas, 
who ſurprized Penrith, waſted the country, and returned to Scotland with an 
immenſe booty; while the hands of the warden were tied up, by a freſh order 
to avoid hoſtilities, until matters could be amicably compromiſed. The 
duke of Lancaſter is ſaid to have been the author of theſe inglorious meaſures, 
that the king's arms might be more diſengaged and ar liberty to aſſiſt him in 
his ſcheme upon the crown of Caſtile. This conjecture ſeems to be confirmed 
by his ſubſequent conduct; for, when he himſelf marched to the north, at 
the head of a numerous army, towards the end of ſummer, inſtead of chaſ- 
tiſing the enemy, he propoſed conferences for a peace. Theſe were opened 
accordingly, and a truce being concluded fot three years, he diſbanded his 
forces, and returned to the ſouthern parts of the kingdom. While he was 
abſent upon this expedition, the parliament met at Northampton; and, hav- 
ing deliberated upon the ftate of the nation, found that the debts incurred by 
the king, fince the laſt ſublidy, amounted to one hundred and fixty thouſand: 


pounds 
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pounds ſterling. The commons deſired the prelates and lords to conſider in 
what manner the neccilary ſum could be raiſed with the leaſt inconvenience to 
the people; and, after due deliberation, they propoied a taillage on every 
perſon, male and female, above the age of fifteen. This propoſal was ap- 
proved; and the parliament eſtabliſhed a poll-tax of three groats upon every 
perſon of the realm, to be levied on each town by collectors appointed for that 
purpoſe, The more ſubſtantial people were enjoined to ailiſt the poorer ſort, 
according to the value of their eſtates; and the product of the tax was appro- 
priated to the payment of arrears due to the army of the earl of Buckingham, 
the equipment of a fleet, and the defence of the kingdom. | 

XVI. This impoſition gave birth to thoſe commotions which had like to 
have deſtroyed the Engliſh conſtitution, The copyholders and land-tenants 
in villenage, belonging to the church as well as to lay-lords, had become 
wealthy, and, for ſome time paſt, made divers efforts to recover that freedom 
to which they thought they had a natural title. They purchaſed exemplifi- 
cations in the king's court, out of Doomſday-book, of the manors and towns 
to which they belonged, exempting them from all manner of ſervitude ; and 
would not ſuffer diſtreſs to be taken, either by the ſervants of their lords, or 
the officers of juſtice : they engaged in aſſociations to ſtand by one another, 
and even threatened their landlords with death and deſolation. The commons 
had, in the firſt parliament of this reign, complained of theſe rebellious pro- 
ceedings, by which their property was alienated, their manors were ruined, ' 
and the peace of the nation endangered: a ſtatute was enacted, declaring 
thoſe exemplifications of no validity, and ordering inquiry to be made after 
ſuch aſſociators and rebels, that they might be tried and brought to condign 
puniſhment. This law for ſome time ſuppreſſed their infolence ; though the 
late taxes which fell chiefly upon the lower tenants ſerved to nouriſh their diſ- 
contents: and theſe were fomented by ſeditious preachers, who aſſerted in 
their ſermons, that by nature all men were equal ; that ſervitude was an unjuſt 
GER, contrary to the will of God; and rhat it was their duty to ſhake 
off the yoke, and maintain their birth- right. The minds of the vulgar were 
thus prepared for miſchief, when the manner of collecting the poll-rax pro- 
voked them to open revolt and inſurrection. The King's neceſſities being ſo 
importunate, that he could not wait until the money ſhould be collected, he 
farmed the tax to a ſet of tapacious perſons, who committed numberleſs acts 
of oppreſſion, which drove the people to deſpair ; and the miniſters of ſedition 
did not fail to inflame their paſſions of indignation and revenge. 

$ XVII. The inſurrection began in Eſſex, where a report was induſtriouſly 
ſpread, implying, that the copyholders and peaſants were doomed to death ; 
that their houſes would be burned, and their farms plundered. The country 
people, alarmed at this intelligence, roſe in their own defence, arming them- 
ſelves with clubs, bows, ſwords, and halberds; and, aſſembling to the 
number of five thouſand, ſent deputies acroſs the river into Kent, deſiring the 
inhabitants of that county to join them in the common cauſe of liberty, that 
they might reform the ſtate, and aboliſh taxes. This deputation was ſent in 
conſequence of an incident, which had already produced a tumult among the 
Kentiſhmen. One of the perſons employed in collecting the poll-tax had 
entered into a diſpute with a plebeian, known by the name of Wat * 
; | who 
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who refuſed to pay for his daughter, on pretence of her being under the age 
mentioned in the act of parliament. The brutal collector inſiſted upon her 
being a full grown woman; and, in order to aſcertain his conjecture, pro- 
ceeded to acts of indecency, which provoked the father to ſuch a degree, that 
he ſlew the tax · gatherer on the ſpot. His cauſe was immediately eſpouſed by 
all the populace of the neighbourhood, who, encouraged by the example of 
their friends in Eſſex, took to their arms; and the ſpirit of mutiny ſpread 
like a contagion, through Suſſex, Surry, Hertfordſhire, and all the counties 
which formed the old kingdom of the Eaſt Angles. Not only the diſcon- 
rented peaſants, but all the debauched, profligate, and deſperate villains, in 
theſe counties, took the field upon this occaſion ; and every ſeparate multitude 
choſe a leader of approved capacity. The people of condition neglected them 
at firſt, as mobs that would in a little time — of themſelves; but they 
ſoon became too formidable to be quelled by the civil power. They pulled 
down the houſes of the nobility and gentry, inflicted immediate death upon 
all the juſtices and practitioners of the law that fell into their hands: they 
burned all court- rolls and records; and obliged all perſons to ſwear they 
would be true to king Richard, admir no king called John, and join with 
them in oppoſing taxes. At length Wat Tyler, at the head of the Kentiſh 
inſurgents, joined thoſe of Eſſex, commanded by Jack Straw ; and, on the 
tweltth day of June advanced to Blackheath, to the number of an hundred 
thouſand, with banners diſplayed. The king ſending thither meſſengers to 
know the reaſon of their inſurrection, they gave him to underſtand, that they 
were come to ſpeak with him about certain important affairs; and deſired he 
would come and hear what they had to propoſe. Richard being adviſed to 
comply with their demand, actually croſſed the Thames to give them that ſa- 
tisfaction; but, when they ſaw him approaching, they began to run towards 
the river, in order to intercept his retreat: ſo that Simon Sudbury archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, chancellor ; and Sir Robert Hales, grand prior of the Knights 
hoſpitallers, treaſurer of England, hurried him back to the Tower with all 
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expedition. The rebels, diſappointed of their prize, called aloud, Treaſon ! 


treaſon | Then running towards the bridge, entered the city, where they plun- 


dered ſeveral houſes, and murdered ſome Flemiſh merchants. Next day, 


being joined by the populace of the city, they attacked the palace of the 
Savoy, belonging to the duke of Lancaſter, which they burned and levelled 
to the ground, after having deſtroyed all the rich furniture, and broke in 
pieces valt quantities of plate and jewels. Thence they proceeded to the 
Temple, where they burned all the books, papers, and records ; and, having 
demoliſhed the buildings, repaired to the priory of St. John at Clerkenwell, 
which they treated in the ſame manner. Theſe exploits being performed, 
they divided themſelves into three bodies ; one of which took the route to 
Heybury, where they pillaged and reduced to aſhes a magnificent houſe be- 
longing to the knights of St. John; a ſecond, conſiſting chiefly of the people 
of Efſex and Hertfordſhire, poſted themſelves on Mile-End-Green ; the third 
took poſſeſſion of St. Catharine's and Tower-Hill. Thoſe who took up their 
quarters at Mile-End, ſent a meſſage to the king, deſiring to fee him imme- 


diately, otherwiſe they would pull down the Tower, and put him to death 


without mercy ; and their companions on Tower-Hill intercepted the provi- 
| | . ions 
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ſions intended for the uſe of his majeſty, demanding aloud the heads of the 


chancellor and treaſurer. The archers and men at arms in the Tower 
were ſufficient to have defended it againſt ſuch an undiſciplined and ill-armed 
multitude, had they acted with becoming ſpirit and reſolution; but they were 
ſeized with ſuch a panic, that they could not even manage their arms: and 
Richard, afraid of exaſperating the inſurgents, by refuſing to comply with 
their requeſt, rode out with a few attendants to expoſtulate with them at 
Mile-End, where he accoſted them with great affability, telling them he was 
their king ; and deſiring to know their grievances, that they might be imme- 
diately redreſſed. They preſented him with a paper of demands, and told him 
that he ſhould be detained until they were granted under the great ſeal. 
Theſe were, an exemption of all perſons throughout the realm from bondage 
and ſervitude ; free liberty of buying and ſelling in cities, boroughs, market- 
towns, and all places whatſoever; the reduction of the rent of lands held in 
villenage to four pence an acre ; and a general pardon for all offences. The 
king granted their requeſt, on condition that they would return immediately 
to their own habitations, and leave two or three of each pariſh to receive the 
charters of freedom, which were immediately drawn up and ſealed next morn- 
ing. Theſe being delivered, the peaſants of Eſſex and Hertfordſhire imme- 
diately diſperſed. Richard had no ſooner quitted the Tower, than the body 
poſted in the neighbouring avenues ruſhed in, without finding the leaſt oppo- 
ſition : they forthwith beheaded the archbiſhop and Sir Robert Hales, maſ- 
ſacred fifteen other perſons in cold blood, and treated the king's mother with 
the utmoſt indignity ; while the cowardly knights and their men at arms ſtood 
inactive, without daring to oppoſe ſuch a brutal outrage. | 
XVIII. The ſubſtantial citizens of London now began to recollect them- 
ſelves from their conſternation; and Walworth, who happened to be mayor, 


being ſeconded by the gallant Philpot, perſuaded them to take arms in defence 


of their ſovereign. Mean while the king fent a meſſage to Wat Tyler, offer- 
ing him and his people the ſame charters which had ſatisfied the men of Eſſex; 
but this ſavage plebeian being fleſhed in blood, and intoxicated with his power 
and ſucceſs, had formed the deſign of murdering the king and all the nobles, 
and erecting a deſpotiſm on the ruins of the conſtitution : he therefore made 
no other reply to the king's meſſenger, but that he would conſent to a peace, 
provided he liked the terms; and three ſucceſſive charters were ſent to him, 
and rejected, in the compaſs of a few hours. At length Richard, riding to- 
wards Smithfield, invited him to a conference, that he might know and re- 
move his objections ; and he began to move towards that place with his fol- 
lowers, but ſo ſlowly, that Sir John Newton, who delivered the meſſage, 
told him the king was waiting for him, and deſired he would mend his 
pace. This proud demagogue took umbrage at the freedom of his remon- 
ſtrance, and replied he might make what haſte he would ; but, for his own 
part, he would move as he himſelf ſhould think proper. When he approached 
the king, he did not offer to alight ; and, Sir John Newton blaming the in- 


decency of his behaviour, he drew his dagger to ſtab him for his preſumption. 


Newton drawing his weapon in his own' defence, the king interpoſed, and or- 
dered Sir John to deliver up his dagger to Tyler, who, notwithſtanding all 
his inſolence and brutality, ſeemed diſconcerted by the preſence of his _ | 

| n 
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In all probability, his intention was to plunge the dagger into Richard's heart ; 
he eyed his ſovereign with a gloomy aſpect ; his hand began to ſhake, and his M 
countenance denoted diſtraction. His demands were ſo extravagant, and | 
made in ſuch unconnected phraſe, that Richard neither perfectly underſtood 
his meaning, nor would he give aſſent to his propoſal. The intention of both 
was to amuſe each other : tor Tyler expected a reinforcement next day from 
Hertfordſhire; and the king knew that Sir Robert Knolles was on his march, 
at the head of a thouſand veterans, coming to his aſſiſtance, Nevertheleſs, - 
the inſolent plebeian could not brook a refuſal ; and, thinking perhaps this | 
was a proper opportunity to ſtrike the blow he had meditated, he lifted up the 
dagger, as if he intended to plunge it in the boſom of his ſovereign ; when 
Walworth, perceiving his drift, rode up and ſtunned him with a blow of his 
mace : Philpot finiſhed his fate by thruſting his ſword through the ruffian's 
body, ſo that he fell dead from his horſe. His followers ſeeing him drop, ex- 
claimed, Our captain is ſlain ; let us revenge his death :” and bent their 
bows for that purpoſe. But the king, though not quite ſixteen years of age, 
rode up to them with admirable courage and preſence of mind, ſaying, What 
« would you have, my lieges? Give yourſelves no concern about the death 
cc of that traitor. I am your captain: follow me, and I will grant all your 
c reaſonable deſires.” They were ſo confounded at the death of their leader, 
and the magnanimity of their prince, that they durſt not venture to let fly 
their arrows, but followed him, as it were mechanically, into the fields of 
Iſlington. Before they could recollect themſelves, Sir Robert Knolles ap- 
peared with his band of veterans, and ſome thouſands of Londoners, who 
rook to their arms under Walworth, immediately after the death of Tyler. 
The ſight of theſe troops completed the dejection of the inſurgents ; and the 
king offering them a general pardon, and the ſame kind of charter he had al- 
ready granted to their companions, they fell down on their knees, and ſub- 
mitted, Sir Robert Knolles, and other officers that were about the king's 
perſon, propoſed that ſome hundreds of them ſhould be put to the ſword in 
terrorem; but, as many perſons had been compelled to join them, he would 
| not ſuffer that example to be made, leſt the innocent ſhould be contounded 
| with the guilty ; yet he ordered proclamation to be made, that none of 
| them ſhould be admitted within the walls of the city. Next day, however, 
they received their charter of infranchiſement, and returned to their reſpective 
habitations. S ” 
* FLIX. A freſh body of mutineers from Hertfordſhire was in full march 
to join Tyler, when they received the news of his death, and the diſperſion of 
their confederates. Nevertheleſs, they ſtill kept together, and extorted letters 
of manumiſſion from the monaſtery of St. Alban's, and other lords to whom 
they owed vaſſalage; ſome of whom they murdered: They likewiſe compelled 
| the abbot and convent to deliver up all their charters and privileges, which 
they committed to the flames in the market-place. They even pleaded the 
royal authority for the outrages they committed, until the king publiſhed a 
| proclamation, commanding all mayors, ſheriffs, bailiffs, and other officers of 
the peace, to ſuppreſs theſe commotions. The reſt of the kingdom was not 
free from the ſame kind of inſurrections. The peaſants of Suffolk, thinking 
they had as good a title to liberty as thoſe of Kent and Eſſex, took to their 
e e 1 arms, 
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arms, and ſtruck off the head of Sir John Cavendiſh, lord chief juſtice of Eng- 


land: they likewiſe murdered two monks belonging to the convent of St. Ed- 
mundſbury, which they robbed of all its charters ; while thoſe of Norfolk roſe 
under the conduct of one Known by the name of John Litteſter, or the Dyer, 
who affected great ſtate, and compelled all the freeholders of the county to 
countenance his proceedings: He ordered his followers to beat out the brains 
of Sir Robert Sale, who had preſumed to cenſure his conduct; and obliged Sir 
William Morley and Sir John Brewes, to ſet out for the court, in order to in- 
troduce three of his followers as deputies to his majeſty. Theſe had inſtructions 
to ſollicit an ample charter of liberties, and to preſent the king with a large ſum 
of money, which they had extorted from the city of Norwich. In their jour- 
ney to London they were met by Henry Spenſer, the warlike biſhop of Nor- 
wich, who, being informed of their errand, ordered them to be beheaded with- 
out ceremony. Being afterwards joined by ſome gentlemen of the county and 
their adherents, he advanced againſt the infurgents, who lay at North Walſham, 
and was the firſt man who entered their intrenchments ' ſword in hand: the 
rebels fought for ſome time with great fury ; but were at length routed by the 
martial prelate, and a great number was flain in the purſuit. The Dyer and 
his principal accomplices being taken, were hahged and quartered ; and the 
quiet of the country was ſoon re-eſtabliſhed. After this victory, the biſhop 
marched into the counties of Cambridge and Huntingdon, where he reduced 
all the mutinous peaſants to their duty, and then entering Suffolk, diſſipated 
the rebels of that county, who had put to death a great number of practitioners 
of the law, and committed terrible ravages. * 

$ XX. Notwithſtanding theſe repeated overthrows and executions, the in- 
ſurgents of Eſſex had the prefumption to ſend deputies to the king for a con- 
firmation of their charter : but by this time Richard was in a condition to treat 
with them as they deſerved. Immediately after the diſperſion of Tyler's ad- 
herents he had aſſembled his military tenants, and ſummoned his faithful ſub- 
jects to take arms for the ſecurity of his perſon; and in three days he muſ- 
tered forty thouſand men on Blackheath. On the thirtieth day of June he 
publiſhed a proclamation, requiring all tenants to do their accuſtomed ſervices z 
and ſending a detachment of troops into the heart of Kent, to maintain the 
re of that county, marched in perſon againſt the rebels of Eſſex, who 

ing defeated in two ſucceſſive engagements at Billerecay and Sudbury, ſub- 


| mitted and ſued for mercy. During this expedition the king being at 


Chelmsford, iſſued letters patent revoking the charters he had granted to the 
inſurgents of Kent and Eſſex, alledging that they had forfeited all title to ſuch 
indulgence by their ſubſequent rebellion. | 5 
XXI. Richard having totally N all the inſurrections, during which 
above ſeven thouſand perfogs had loſt their lives, in different parts of the 
country, he granted commiſſions for trying the ringleaders of thoſe rebellious 
peaſants z and among the reſt, one John Bull, a fanatic prieſt, who acted as 
principal incendiary, and even from the firſt manifeſtation of their diſcontent, 
ſpirited them up to miſchief and revolt; by inflammatory ſermons and circular 
letters, couched in quaint myſterious rhymes, admirably calculated ro work up 
the minds of ignorant ruſtics to fury and enthuſiaſm, When they firſt aſſem- 
bled at Blackheath, he exhorted them in a ſermon to be ſtout in —_—_— their 
| | liberty, 
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liberty, which could not be ſecured without killing all the great men of the 
kingdom, the lawyers, juſtices, and jurymen ; and then there would be equal 
freedom, rank, and power, among all perſons. This wretched fanatic, to- 
gether with Jack Straw, and the other chieftains that were taken, being tried 
and convicted of / treaſon, owned before execution, that when they inſiſted upon 
the king's coming to them at Blackheath, their deſign was to have ſlain all his 
attendants, and carried himſelf in perſon round the kingdom, as a ſanction to 
their proceedings, until they ſhould have been joined by the people in all the 
different counties: then they would have ſud = maſſacred all the nobility 
and knights, who either by their advice or perſonal valour were capable of op- 
poſing their progreſs ;. and laſtly, they would have ſacrificed the king, the bi- 
ſhops, and all the clergy, except the mendicant friars, who ſhould have been 
allowed a comfortable ſubſiſtence, for confeſſing and celebrating divine ſervice 
throughout the kingdom. After having deſtroyed the form of religion and 
government, they propoſed to enact new laws, create Wat Tyler king of 
Kent, and ſet up a monarch for every county. As for that pretender to the 
throne of Kent, he had determined to burn and plunder the city of London, 


and divide the ſpoil among his followers, when his execrable purpoſe was pre- 


vented by the ſpirit of Walworth and Philpot, who, together with alderman 
Brembre and Laud, were knighted and recompenced with lands for the ſer- 
vices they had performed in extinguiſhing this dangerous rebellion. 
$ XXII. During theſe commotions the duke of Lancaſter was in the north, 
managing the treaty with the Scots, who, in conſideration thereof, had forbore 
taking advantage of the troubles in the kingdom of England. While this ne- 
gotiation was on the carpet, a quarrel had happened between the duke and the 
earl of Northumberland, which laſt had refuſed the other admittance into Ber- 
wick ; and now both came, with their followers in arms, to the parliament, 
which was ſummoned to meet on the ſixteenth day of September, to take mea- 
ſures for quieting the minds of the people, which were {till in agitation : the 
ſeſſion, however, was prorogued to the fourth day of November; and in 
the mean time, the difference between thoſe two great noblemen was compro- 
miſed. The members of both houſes being convened, the king gave them to 
underſtand, that he had been obliged to grant letters of freedom and manu- 
miſſion to the peaſants, in order to avoid miſchief ; and that he had ſince re- 
voked them by the advice of his council, as, charters extorted by compulſion, 
_ contrary to reaſon, law, juſtice, and the rights and privileges of the prelates, 
lords, and freeholders of the realm: he delired, however, to know their ſen- 
timents on the ſubject, according to which they ſhould either be repealed or 
confirmed. The lords and commons unanimouſly reſolved, that ſuch charters 
obtained by violence, were contrary to law, injurious to the nobility, and de- 
ſtructive to the kingdom; for which reaſons they were declared null and void, 
and repealed by authority of parliament. Then the commons proceeded to an 
enquiry about the cauſes of the late commotion, and having Eliberated upon 


the ſubject, imputed it chiefly to the oppreſſion. exerciſed over the peaſants, by 
the king's officers and the courts, of law, which encouraged ſuits and quarrels 
in the country, The king appointed a committee of prelates and lords to in- 
ſpect the conduct of ſuch. officers, that the grievance; might be redreſſed : all 


Perſans whole: writings and vouchers had been burned by the inſurgents, were 
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invited to come and produce proof before the king's council, that they might 
receive exemplifications, without trouble or expence. The next object of their 
conſideration was the neceſſity of publiſhing pardons for thoſe lords and gen- 
tlemen who, in oppoſing the rebels, had committed illegal actions, as well as 
for the towns, boroughs, and country people, who had been concerned in the 
inſurrection. From this laſt act of amneſty the ringleaders of the inſurgents 


were nominally excepted, together with the town of St. Edmundſbury, the in- 


habitants of which were concerned in the murder of the chancellor, treaſurer, 
and chief juſtice; and thoſe of Cambridge, who had plundered Bennet-Col- 


lege, carried away all the charters of the univerſity, extorted bonds from the 


maſters and ſcholars, and committed divers other enormities, by the conni- 
vance of the magiſtrates. Their franchiſes were therefore forfeited, ſome of 


their privileges granted to the univerſity, and the reſt reſtored to the town, 
upon the ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants. Theſe clauſes being ſettled, the com- 


mons eagerly deſired they might be paſſed into a law; obſerving at the ſame 
time, that, conſidering the ill humour of the people, they could not venture 
to grant any ſort of talliage. But the king refuſed to comply with their re- 
queſt, until they ſhould have made ſome proviſion for the neceſſities of the 


ſtate; then they voted a ſubſidy on wool and leather, and the pardons paſting 


the great ſeal, the parliament was adjourned to the twenty-fourth day of 
January. bhp 4" 
$ XXIII. Two ſucceſſive treaties had been brought upon the carpet for the 
marriage of Richard, firſt with Catherine, daughter of Barnaby Viſconti duke of 
Milan, and afterwards with Catherine, daughter of the late emperor Lewis; 
but both theſe proving abortive, a match was at length concluded between him 


and Anne, ſiſter of the emperor Winceſlaus king of Bohemia; a lady whoſe 


high rank ſeems to have been conſidered as a ſufficient compenſation for her 
want of fortune ; for, inſtead of bringing a portion ſuitable to her quality, her 
brother Winceſlaus ſtipulated for a loan of eighteen thouſand marks, one moiety 
of which was to be remitted upon the delivery of the princeſs at Calais. She 
arrived in England a few days before Chriſtmas ; and after the holidays the 
nuptials were ſolemnized: then ſhe was crowned with great pomp in Weſtmin- 
ſter-Abbey, and folemn tournaments were held upon the occaſion. Theſe di- 
verſions being finiſhed, the parliament met again, and continued the ſubſidy on 
wool and leather, for four years next enfuing. It was in this ſeſſion the duke 
of Lancaſter propoſed that he ſhould tranfport a body of forces to the aſſiſtance 
of the King of Portugal, who was hard preſſed by the king of Caſtile. As the 
Portugueſe monarch was a very uſeful ally to England, the earl of Cambridge 
had been ſent in the preceding year, with a ſmall body of forces to ſuccour him 
in his diſtreſs ; and by their valour, they had actually raiſed the ſiege of Liſ- 
bon, which the Spaniards had undertaken: but they were not numerous enough 
to act offenſively ; and the duke of Lancaſter, who never loſt ſight of his 
claim upon Caſtile, attempted to borrow of the parliament fixty thouſand 
pounds, for raiſing a ſufficient number of forces to drive the Spaniards out of 
Portugal, promiſing to repay the money in three years, either in ſpecie or by 
ſome ſervice that ſhould be acceptable to the nation. The propoſal was de- 
bated in both houſes ; but the commons were fo far from complying with his 
requeſt, that, when they granted the ſubſidy for the defence of the realm, —4 
0 expreſly 
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expreſly declared, they would not involve themſelves in a quarrel with Spain 
on any pretence whatſoever. / 


$ XXIV. During theſe tranſactions in England, France was expoſed to all the An. Ch. 1382. 


inconveniencies of a minority. Lewis duke of Anjou, eldeſt uncle to the 
young king Charles VI. burthened the people with ſuch grievous taxes, as pro- 
duced inſurrections in Paris, Rouen, and other populous cities: his brothers 
the dukes of Berry and Burgundy, who were aſſociated with him in the admi- 
niſtration, refuſed to concur in his meaſures ; and great diforder aroſe from 
their diſſenſions. Theſe circumſtances being conſidered, this was judged a fa- 
vourable conjuncture for invading France with fuch an armament as might in- 
timidate her into a peace, which would be very acceptable to the Engliſh, who 
ſuffered greatly in their trade by the French depredations. A council being 
held at Windſor, the lords were unanimouſly of opinion, that the king ſhould 
invade France with a royal army ; and they offered to ſerve under him with a 
certain number of men at arms and archers. The merchants of London and 
other trading towns, being preſſed to advance money for this ſervice, declined 
running any riſk without the ſecurity of parliament, which was therefore called 
on the ſeventeenth day of May, to remove their ſcruples, and make proviſion 
for the government of the realm during the king's abſence. Even then a com- 
mittee of merchants appointed to conſider of ways and means to raiſe the neceſ- 
fary ſum, which would amount to ſixty thouſand pounds, propoſed that the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, together with the knights of the ſhires, ſhould lend a conſi- 
derable ſum for the neceſſity of the government, without intereſt ; and they would 
expreſs their loyalty in the ſame manner, upon proper ſecurity, without which 
they declared they would not lend one farthing. The parliament, diſappointed 
in this quarter, enacted ordinances, permitting foreigners to buy and ſell their 
merchandize all over England, by virtue of the king's licence; and permitting 
aliens as well as natives, to export wool for a certain term, on paying the 
duties at Calais, and remitring part of the ſubſidy on wool and leather, to ſuch 
as ſhould make prompt payment within a limited time. Theſe regulations 
not anſwering the purpoſe, the ſcheme of the expedition was laid aſide ; but the 
merchants of the Welt, offering to maintain a fleet for the ſafe-guard of the 
coaſt, their propoſal was accepted, and a tax laid upon wine and merchandize 
for that ſervice. | $4. 
$ XXV. When the parliament broke up, conferences were opened for a 
pours between England and France, and the negotiation ſucceeded fo far that 
oth parties agreed to a ſhort ceſſation of arms: but a final treaty was in a 
great meaſure prevented by a ſchiſm in the church, by which all Europe was 
divided. When pope Gregory X. died at Rome, the inhabitants of that city 
refolved that no perſon ſhould ſucceed him in the papal. chair, but one who 
would reſide in Italy. This reſolution was ſignified to the college of cardinals, 
who were generally natives of France; and theſe, in a formal inſtrument, pro- 
teſted againſt the validity of the election, in cafe any violence ſhould be offered 
to the conclave. The Romans became ſo furious on the day of election, that 
the cardinals durſt not venture to oppoſe their will; and the archbiſhop of Bari 
being choſen, aſſumed the name of Urban VI. The French cardinals were 
no ſooner at liberty, than they retired to the kingdom of Naples, and diſ- 
claiming the election as extorted by violence, proceeded to a new mo 
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which fell upon the cardinal of Geneva, who took the name of Clement VII. 
Urban, who was naturally ſour, proud, and inflexible, being alarmed at this 


oppoſition in the perſon of an accompliſhed rival, ſupported by ſuch a powerful 


nation as France, laid afide his haughty deportment, and endeayoured to in- 
gratiate himſelf with the potentates of Europe. He created nine and twenty 
cardinals in one day, and elevated to that dignity Philip of Alengon, a prince of 
the blood in France : he confirmed. the eleftion of Winceſlaus to the imperial 
throne; and that prince eſpouſing his cauſe, engaged the court of England 


in the ſame intereſt : their example was followed by the northern potentates, 


while Clement was ſupported by the kings of France, Caſtile, Scotland, and 
Cyprus, the counts of Savoy and;Geneva, which laſt was his brother, the duke 
of Auſtria, and ſome other German princes. All Italy was involved in war; 
the enterpriſing Jane queen of Naples - declared againſt Urban, and fur- 
niſhed his rival with forces; the emperor ſent a body of troops to the aſſiſtance 
of Urban: two battles enfued, in the firſt of which Clement obtained the vic- 
tory, but in the laſt he was vanquiſhed, and flying to France took up his reſi- 
dence at Avignon. The court of France prevailed upon him to preach up a 
cruſade againſt Richard king of England and his ſubjects; while his competi- 
tor excommunicated him as an antipope, and ſent over a commiſſion to the 
warlike biſhop of Norwich, to command a cruſade againſt him and all his ad- 
herents. He at the ſame time veſted this prelate with a plenary power as legate, 
to grant diſpenſations to clergymen who ſhould ſerve in perſon, excuſing them 
from attending their cures ; and to beſtow ſuch indulgences and abſolution as 
were granted to thoſe who had engaged in cruſades againſt the infidels. The 
people inliſted in this expedition with incredible ardour ; and all ranks of both 


ſexes contributed largely towards the expence, by parting with their money > 


late, jewels, and furniture, even before the biſhop was empowered by the 
— to put the pope's ſcheme in execution. It was, however, determined in 
council, that an effort ſnould be made againſt France; and a parliament was 
convoked on the ſixth day of October, in hope of obtaining a. ſupply for that 
purpoſe. The biſhop of Hereford, having explained the cauſe of their meet- 
ing, mentioned two ways of annoying the enemy, either. by joining the Flem- 
ings, who had broke with France, and ſollicited the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, 
or accepting the propoſal of the duke of Lancaſter, who offered to make a di- 
verſion in Spain with a certain number of forces, provided they would ſupply 
him with three and forty thouſand pounds, which he engaged to refund in 
money or ſervice. The commons rejected this propoſal of the duke, whom 
they hated for the haughtineſs of his manners, and whoſe deſigns they ſuſ- 
pected of diſloyalty, and reſolved to encourage and ſupport the biſhop of Nor- 


wich in his cruſade, as he propoſed to tranſport his troops to Calais, and 
march to the ſuccour of the Flemings, who were the antient and moſt uſeful 


allies of the Engliſh. They therefore petitioned the throne that the Marches of 


Calais might be granted for a certain term to that prelate, with a conſiderable 
ſum of money, out of the large ſubſidy they had juſt voted tor the defence of 


the kingdom, that he might be enabled to aſſemble his troops and croſs the 
ſea without delay. | | „ 
$XXVI. The ſeſſion breaking up, the members had ſcarce retired to their 
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with great ſlaughter in two ſucceſſive battles ; and reduced all the great towns 
in Flanders, except Ghent, the ſiege of which they had actually undertaken.” A 
council was immediately convened at Weſtminſter, where it was reſolved that 
the king ſhould ſet out in perſon for the relief of that city; and a parliament 
was ſummoned to meet in February, that they might deliberate upon this reſo- 
lution, which was explained to them, at the opening of the ſeſſion, by the bi- 
ſhop of London, high chancellor of the realm. Ihe commons having con- An. Ch. 1383. 
ſulted with a committee of the other houſe, on the ſubject of his majeſty's 
voyage, gave it as their opinion, that the truce with the Scots being almoſt ex- 
pired, and that nation actually employed in making preparations to renew their 
hoſtilities, neither the king himſelf, nor any one of his three uncles, could be 
ſpared out of the realm, until the peace of the borders ſnould be ſecured. They 
therefore recommended to his majeſty's acceptance, the ſcheme of the biſhop of 
Norwich, who offered to raiſe a conſiderable army for the relief of Ghent and 
reduction of Flanders; and aſterwards to carry the war into France, on con- 
dition of his receiving the ſubſidies which had been granted in the laſt parlia- 
ment. By this time the biſhop, having more maturely conſidered the nature of 
the expedition, altered his firſt propoſal, and engaged to ſerve the king one 
year with five and twenty hundred men at arms, and the like number of archers 
well mounted and accoutred, for the whole fifteenth granted by the laity ; that 
two thouſand of that number, ſhould be ready to embark within twenty days 
after the firſt paymefit; and that he would detray the charge of ſhipping and all 
other expences. | 
XXVII. This propoſal being chearfully embraced by Richard, the biſhop 
began to aſſemble his troops, and was joined by a great number of voluntiers 
and enthuſiaſts, who embarked in the expedition from religious motives. With 
theſe he croſſed the ſea in May to Calais, where he propoſed to remain until he 
ſhould be reinforced by William de Beauchamp, whom the king had appoint- 
ed his lieutenant : but he being detained in England by the dilatory proceed- 
ings of Lancaſter, who endeavoured to thwart the biſhop for having interfered 
with his deſign, the cruſards became ſo impatient and mutinous, that their 
leader took the field, and atracking Gravelines, reduced it by a deſperate aſ- 
ſault. The inhabitants and garrifon of Dunkirk, intimidated by this exploit, 
opened their gates to the victor; while the count of Flanders, who was intirely 
under French influence, prepared to give him battle. The biſhop, who was 
by this time joined by the gallant Sir Hugh de Calverly, marched out to meet 
him with great confidence, though his army amounted to thirty thouſand men. 
An engagement enſuing, the count was totally routed, and Caſſel, Dixmuyde. 
Bourburg, Newport, and Popperen, ſurrendered to the victorious Engliſh. | 
The king of France, alarmed at the * of the biſhop, aſſembled an army 
of one hundred thouſand men, to chaſtiſe his preſumption; and in the mean 
time the Engliſh were joined by a vaſt number of freſh cruſards from Eng- 
land, tb-vaſands of whom conſiſted of the very dregs of the people, and profli 
gate miſcreants allured by the hope of plunder. Theſe were tranſported, at the 
expence of Sir John Philpot, and became ſuch an incumbrance to the army, 
that the biſhop deſired he would check his zeal, and fend no ſuch naked ruf- 
fians for the future. The prelate's forces being now increaſed to ninety thou- 
ſand, he reſolved to aud a pitched battle with the French king; but there 
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was a ſet of mutineers in his army, who publicly declared that they would not 
march into France, until they ſhould have taken Yypres, where they expected 
immenſe plunder : ſo that he was obliged to undertake the ſiege of that place, 
contrary to his own judgment. He gave ſeveral furious aſſaults, but was al- 
ways repulſed by the French garriſon ; and theſe repeated miſcarriages dif- 
piriting the troops, that fought from the impulſe of enthuſiaſm or the ſpirit 
of depredation, which cannot brook much fatigue or oppoſition, they rejected 
all diſcipline and reſtraint, ravaged the adjacent country, and deſerted in ſuch 
numbers, that their leader found it abſolutely neceſſary to abandon his enter- 
prize at the approach of the French army, and retire to Dunkirk with ſome 
precipitation, leaving all his artillery and ammunition as a prey to the enemy, 
Sir Hugh de Calverly and Sir Thomas Trivet threw themſelves into Bourburg, 
which was immediately inveſted by Charles, who ſummoned them to ſurrender 
on pain of being put to the ſword without mercy. Far from being intimidated 
by this menace they ſtood two deſperate aſſaults, in which the aggreſſors were 
repulſed with great ſlaughter; and then obtained an honourable capitulation, 
by virtue of which they retired to Calais. The French king, marching to 
Gravelines, found the biſhop ſo reſolutely determined to make a vigorous de- 
fence, that they offered to conduct him and his forces to any place he ſhould 
name, and pay fitteen thouſand marks as a conſideration for the proviſions, 
and liberty to demoliſh the fortifications. The biſhop, finding the courage of 
his cruſards conſiderably cooled, demanded a truce for à certain number of 
days, at the expiration of which he promiſed to give a definitive anſwer; and, 
this being granted, he ſent a meſſenger with a letter to the king, prefling him 
to ſend a reinforcement to his relief. Richard was by this time immerſed in all 
the riot and debauchery of unthinking youth; he had been debarred the ad- 
vantage of a proper education, and he had not natural ſagacity to ſupply this 
defect. He indulged his paſſions to exceſs; and was giddy, volatile, and 
voluptuous, without that good ſenſe and diſcernment which often ſhine thro? 
the miſts of irregularity and intemperance, and promiſe an agreeable after-day 
of reaſon and reflection. He was ſurrounded with pernicious ſycophants, and 
his brain heated with riot and revelling at Daintry in Northamptonſhire, when 
he received the biſhop's letter, which he had no ſooner peruſed than he called 
for his horſe, and poſted ſingly to London, breathing deſtruction to France 
and perſonal defiance to Charles. At his arrival, he ſent for the duke of Lan- 


_ Caſter, 1 commander in chief of an army deſigned for the 


biſhop's relief; but, before the troops could be aſſembled and embarked, the 
truce expiring, the biſhop was obliged to embrace the terms propoſed ; and 
having diſmantled Gravelines, retired to Calais, from whence he returned to 
England with the wreck of his army. | | 
$ XX VIII. The bad ſucceſs of this expedition concurred with other circum- 
ſtances to diſpirit and diſguſt the nation. The Scots had made an irruption 
into England, and demoliſhed the caſtle of Werk : and when the: Anke of 
Lancaſter propoſed an interview with the prince of Scotland, the requeſt was 
granted; but, inſtead of agreeing to a peace with England, they concluded a 
treaty of alliance with the French king, who obliged himſelf to ſend a ſtrong 
body of forces into Scotland, together with a certain number of arms, and 
forty thouſand franks of gold, to be employed in the proſecution of a — 
| | | with 
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with England. The marechal de Sancerre had expelled the Engliſh intirely 
from the Limouſin, and even reduced many of their forts in Poitou; the 
Norman privateers had taken a large fleet of ſhips belonging to Engliſh 


merchants ; and ſeveral ſhips of war had been obliged to ſurrender to the 


Caſtilian navy on the coaſt of Rochelle. All theſe diſaſters combined did not 
diſcourage the people ſo much as the inconſiderate and extravagant conduct of 
the king, who gave himſelf up wholly to a ſet of worthleſs flatterers, who ſeduced 
him to his ruin and plunged him in all manner of exceſs. His uncle the duke 
of Lancaſter choſe to live at a diſtance from court, on various pretences, rather 


than mingle with the herd of low paraſites that ſurrounded his nephew; and 


the biſhop of London reſigned the great ſeal, which was delivered to Sir 
Michael de la Pole, the ſon of a rich merchant in Kingſton upon Hull, who 
rendered himſelf famous in the ſequel. This man, ſucceeding to his father's 
wealth, ſupplied the king with money at exorbitant uſury; and being of a 
eunning pliable diſpoſition, ſoon infinuated himſelf into the confidence and. 


affection of Richard, by exerting all his induſtry in gratifying the paſſions and 


appetites of his prince. While the king ſquandered away his revenue upon 
his favourites and pleaſures, the queen acted with the ſame profuſion towards 


her needy and rapacious countrymen ; ſo that their finances were ſoon ex- 


hauſted ; and their neceſſities, together with the ſituation of public affairs, 
required the aſſiſtance and advice of a parliament, which was aſſembled at Weſt- 
minſter on the firſt day of November. The new chancellor opened the ſeſſion 
with a detail of the public affairs; and obſerved that as the war had deſcended 
to the king with his crown, the parliament was obliged in honour to ſup- 

rt it effectually. He told them delays were dangerous; that it was the 

ing's pleaſure they ſhould poſtpone all other buſineſs, till that of the ne- 
ceſlary ſupplies ſhould be adjuſted ; and that no member ſhould depart from 
the parliament without ſpecial leave from his ,majefty. The lords and com- 
mons, in obedience to this addreſs, took the neceſſities of the war into con- 


ſideration, and voted two half fifteenths, on condition the clergy would make 


a grant in the uſual proportion ; then they proceeded to deliberate upon the 
cauſes of the late miſcarriage in Flanders, which the chancellor imputed to 
the biſhop of Norwich, whom he therefore impeached for non-performance of 


his engagements with the king. The articles of his charge imported, that he 


had received eighteen thouſand franks of gold from the enemy; that he had 
not engaged the beſt officers that were to be found, or a king's lieutenant to 
diſcipline his troops; and that he had not ſerved half the time ſtipulated in 
his contract, nor muſtered his forces at Calais, according to the nature of his 
obligation. The biſhop eaſily acquitted himſelf of the firſt article, and made 
tuch excuſes for the ſubſequent part of his conduct as plainly proved that he had 
acted with ſpirit and capacity; but, as he owned that ſome of his followers had 
miſbehaved and that he had not ſerved the full time mentioned in his con- 
tract, he was adjudged to make fine and ranſom at the king's pleaſure; and 
the temporalities of his biſhopric were ſeized for that purpoſe. The reſent- 
ment of the parliament fell next upon the Fingleaders of the mutiny, to which 
all the diſaſters of the campaign had certainly owed their origin. Sir Thomas 
Trivet, Sir Henry Ferrers, Sir William Ellingham, and Sir William Har- 
rendon, were accuſed of having received twenty thouſand franks of gold from 
the French for the ſurrender of different places. As they had actually touched 
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the money in payment for the proviſions, which they delivered up te the ene- 
my, they ſubmitted to the court; and their ſentence imported that they ſhould 
refund the money for the uſes of government, and be impriſoned until they 
ſhould have payed fine and ranſom at the king's pleaſure, 

CXXIX. This campaign of the biſhop, though.uniortunate for himſelf, was 
yet of ſome ſervice to his country. The duke of Bretagne ſerved in the army of 
France; and, as he till retained an uncommon regard tor his old benefactors, 
he took this opportunity to mediate a peace between the two nations. Hav- 
ing 24655-0889 o Charles the benefit that would accrue to his kingdom from 
a pacification, he ſent two knights to propoſe a treaty to Richard; and Lan- 
caſter, went over to Calais to treat upon the ſubject. Conferences were opened 
with the dukes of Berry and Burgundy, at Lenlingen between Calais and 
Boulogne ; but, the French inſiſting upon the reſtitution of Calais, Cher- 
bourg, and Breſt, and the Engliſh refuſing to give them up, all that could 
be obtained was a truce from January till Michaelmas, including the inhabi- 
tants of Ghent; but the Scots did not chuſe to be comprehended in the agree- 

An. Ch. 1384. ment. The count of Flanders eagerly oppoſed the article in favour of the 
Flemings ; and dying at Stomer, in a few days after this convention, the 
duke of Burgundy, wha had married his daughter and heireſs, ſucceeded to 

Rymer. his dominions. : 

C XXX. The Scots having committed ravages on the borders, the duke 
of Lancaſter at his return to England was ſent with the earl of Buckingham, 
at the head of a numerous army, to chaſtiſe that people whom no treaties could 
reſtrain : but the duke did not engage very warmly in this expedition. He 
had always endeavoured to promote a good underſtanding between the two 
kingdoms, either becauſe he thought that a peace with Scotland would. have 
enabled Richard to aſſiſt him the more effectually in his deſigns upon Caſtile, 
or believed that the French would have been eaſily humbled, could the Scots 
have been detached from their alliance ; or laſtly, becauſe he had a regard or 
affection for the nation in which he had been ſo hoſpitably received during 
the troubles of his own country. Whatever his motives might have been for 
favouring the Scots at this juncture; certain it is he loitered away his time in 
Northumberland, until they had removed all their valuable effects beyond 
the friths: ſo that, when he entered Scotland about Eaſter, he could find nei- 
ther booty nor ſubſiſtence. Having advanced as far as Edinburgh, which was 
deſerted, he ſet the empty houſes on fire, and returned to England, after hav- 

Walfingham. ing loſt abundance of men and horſes, which died of cold and famine. The 
| enemy, following him cloſe at his heels, entered England, where they burned 
and plundered towns and villages, and ravaged the open country; and the 

Engliſh made repriſals in Scotland, until they thought proper to claim 

the benefit of the truce, to which both agreed on the ſeventh day of July. 

When the duke of Lancaſter returned from this inglorious expedition, he 

found the popular odium increaſed againſt him to a dangerous degree of in- 

veteracy : every mouth was opened in condemnation of his conduct; the 

people clamoured againſt his inſolence and ambition, and did not ſcruple to 

accuſe him of having betrayed the intereſts of his country. While Richard 

kept his court at Saliſbury, during the Eaſter holidays, an Iriſh carmelite friar 

preſented hun with a paper, containing a circumſtantial detail of a 1 — 
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hatched by the duke of Lancaſter againſt his majeſty's life; and ſwore by the 
ſacrament of Chriſt's body, which he had that day adminiſtered, that every 
word of the accuſation was true. Richard, ſtartled ar this intelligence, had 
recourſe to the advice of two clerks belonging to his own chapel; and while 
the three were employed in a conſultation upon this important ſubject, the 
duke chanced to enter the apartment. The king could not diſguiſe his ſenti- 
ments ſo much, but that his uncle perceived his reſentment and perturbation, 
and immediately withdrew. Then the timorous clerks, dreading the power of 
Lancaſter, counſelled Richard to ſend for him, and put the paper in his hand. 
The duke accordingly returned, in conſequence of the meſſage ; and having 
ruſed the information, without betraying the leaſt ſymptom of guilt or con- 
ſion, denied every article of the charge, and offered to purge himſelf by 
ſingle combat. Though the king ſeemed perfectly convinced of his innocence, 
he demanded that the friar ſhould be apprehended and brought to his trial, aud 
in the mean time ſecured in the cuſtody of Sir John Holland the king's uterire 
brother. Richard complied with his requeſt; and on the morning of the day 
faxed for his trial, the carmelite was found murdered in a barbarous manner. 
This ſuſpicious circumſtance renewed the king's jealouſy, in which he was con- 
firmed by the clergy of his houſhold and Treſilian his chief juſticiary, who 
propoſed that the duke ſhould be arreſted, and undertook to proceed againſt him 
as a common traitor. This advice being reported to the earl of Buckingham, 
who, though a nobleman of — *r was violent in his affections and 
aſſionate even to a degree of frenſy, he forthwith ruſhed into the king's cham- 
— ; and drawing his ſword, ſwore he would ſacrifice all thoſe who ſhould 
preſume to accuſe his brother of treaſon. This addreſs intimidated the king 
and his attendants to ſuch a degree, that they durſt not ſpeak their ſentiments 
or attempt to take any vigorous meaſures againſt the duke, who retired im- 
mediately to his caſtle of Pontefract, where he knew himſelf ſecure from the 
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machinations of his enemies. Though the council did not think proper to pro- wafingham. 


ſecute this nobleman, they reſolved to apprehend the lord Zouch, who was Tyrrel. 


mentioned as his accomplice in the friar's information. The gout had con- 
fined him to his bedz but he was conveyed to town in a litter, and brought 
to his trial, when he pleaded his own cauſe ſo ſucceſsfully that he was ac- 
quitted by his peers, who ſeemed to impute the whole information to the male- 
volence of the clergy, who were known to be his profefled enemies. The lord 
Zouch's acquittal in all probability, removed the king's ſuſpicion of his uncle; 
for he began to liſten to the ſuggeſtions of his mother the princeſs of Wales, 
who laboured to promote a reconciliation between him and the duke, and at 
length ſucceeded in her endeavours. Immediately after this accommodation, 
the duke and his brother the earl of Buckingham were appointed plenipoten- 
tiaries to treat of a pacification with the French king, who had named his un- 
cles the dukes of Berry and Burgundy to manage his intereſts in the congreſs 
which was held in Picardy. The two brothers croſſed the fea on this negotia- 
tion, with a very ſplendid retinue ; but the conferences produced nothing but 
a truce till the following May, in which the Scots were comprehended, as well 


as the duke of Lancaſter himſelf, in the character of the king of Caſtile, R 


$ XXXI. While he was employed abroad in this manner, John Northamp- 


ton, late lord mayor of London, was tried and convicted of a conſpiracy to 
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murder Sir Nicholas Brembre, and ſeveral other wealthy citizens. He had 
been very buſy in exciting commotions among the populace, and employed as 
an emiſſary one John Conſtantyn, who ſpirited up the multitude to commit 
numberleſs outrages : at length this underſtrapper was ſeized at the head of the 
rabble by Sir Robert Knolles, who dragged him to Guildhall, where he was 
tried, convicted, and afterwards executed. Northampton being apprehended 
as his principal, underwent his trial at Reading, where he was found guilty 
of the conſpiracy, and ſentenced to perpetual impriſonment, at the diſtance of 
one hundred miles from London. He excepted to this ſentence, becauſe it 
was paſſed upon him in the abſence of his patron the duke of Lancaſter, who 
was ſuſpected of being the firſt mover of all thoſe commotions; and even the 
king's doubts, concerning the loyalty of his uncle, began to recur, 

$ XXXII. Before the duke of Lancaſter returned from the Scottiſh expedi- 
tion, he, as warden of the Marches, contracted with the earl of Northumber- 
land, who, for a certain conſideration, engaged to keep the field from the firſt 
day of May, till the eleventh day of June, and have a watchful eye over the 
town of Berwick and the caſtle of Carlile. He acted as lord lieutenant of the 
counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland, deputy war- 
den of the Marches, and admiral of the north coaſt. The agreement between 
him and Lancaſter was confirmed by the king at New Sarum ; and it was 
ſuppoſed, that he undertook to be anſwerable for every thing that ſhould hap- 
pen within the limits of his command : notwithſtanding all his vigilance, the 
Scots, in.the courſe of this ſummer, found means to bribe the deputy-governor 
of Berwick, who betrayed the caſtle into their hands. The duke returning 
from Picardy, and being informed of the event, reſolved to effect the ruin of 
Northumberland, to whom he had never been heartily reconciled ſince their 
firſt quarrel. He impeached him for the loſs of Berwick, in the parliament 
which aſſembled on the twelfth day of November; and as he did not appear 
when ſummoned, he was condemned and forfeited for high treaſon. The earl 
was unwilling to appear until he ſhould have made amends for his negle&, or 
rather for his error, in truſting ſuch an important charge to a traitor : be aſſem- 
bled ſixteen thouſand men, with which he ravaged the ſouthern parts of Scot- 
land, when the tidings of the truce put an end to his hoſtilities : nevertheleſs 
he thought himſelf at liberty to recover Berwick, which had been taken during 
a ceſſation of arms, and inveſted it accordingly. Having planted his artillery, 
he gave the garriſon to underſtand, that he would put them all to the ſword 
ſhould they make the leaſt reſiſtance ; whereas they ſhould have a gratification 
of two thouſand marks, and be allowed to march out with all the honours of 
war, if they would ſurrender the fortreſs immediately. The governor com- 
lied with the propoſal ;. and the earl of Northumberland having thus retrieved 
bis honour, OY vindicated his character from all ſuſpicion, the ſentence which 
had paſſed againſt him was repealed, though he never could forgive the duke 
of Lancaſter, for having taken ſuch a baſe advantage of his abſence and miſ- 
fortune. 2 N 
$ XXXIII. The parliament in this ſeſſion granted two fifteenths, and the 
clergy one tenth for the detence of the kingdom; and the judgment againſt 
Alice Perrers was now reverſed. What induced the commons to vote fo large 


a ſupply, was the intelligence they received of mighty preparations making by 
4 | 54 the 
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the French king for invading England by ſea, while Robert King of Scotland 


ſhould make an irruption with a numerous army into the northern counties. 
Though the duke of Burgundy had ſucceeded to the vaſt eſtate of the count of 
Flanders, the citizens of Ghent refuſed to lay down their arms, and ſollicitted 
the aſſiſtance and protection of Richard, who ſent over Sir John Bourchier to 
act as his lieutenant ; and under the conduct of that brave officer they ob- 
tained ſeveral advantages over the French, which obliged them to poſtpone 
their deſign of invading England. This ſcheme had been projected by the 
duke of Burgundy; and a numerous fleet was aſſembled at Sluys for the tranſ- 
portation of the forces, under the direction of John de Vienne admiral of 
France, who actually conveyed to Scotland five hundred men at arms, and 
a very conſiderable ſum of money, as a preſent to the Scottiſh monarch. The Rymer, 
French army intended for the deſcent had already marched down to Sluys, and 
was ready to embark under the command of the conſtable, the marechal San- 
cerre, and the lord of Couſy, when the ſtrong town of Damme declared for the 
inhabitants of Ghent, and admitted a garriſon to defend it againſt the duke of 
Burgundy. Ar the ſame time the people of Sluys conſpired with them to 
ſet on fire the French fleet that lay in their harbour. This ſcheme being diſ- 
covered to the duke, he poſtponed the expedition to England, and reſolved to 
chaſtiſe the Flemings for their rebellion : Damme was taken by ſtorm, and all 
the garriſon put to the ſword ; and the French troops marched from thence 
into the heart of the country : ſo that England had nothing to fear for that 
ſeaſon. Mean while John de Vienne preſſed the king of Scotland to aſſemble 
his army and invade England; but that prince refuſed to take the field, until 
he ſhould be certainly informed of the French army's being landed on the ſou- 
thern parts of the iſland : nevertheleſs, he furniſhed him with a ſmall body of 
forces, at the head of which he made a furious irruption into Northumberland, 
and took ſeveral places of conſequence. By this time Richard had reſolved to 
march againſt them in perſon, and appointed the rendezvous of his forces at 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne, where a greater number of knights than had ever been 
known to ſerve on ſuch an occaſion, aſſembled to ſhare the glory of his firſt 
campaign. Atthe ſame time a fleet of ſhips, commanded by the lord Thomas 
Percy, was ordered to attend the motions of the army, in order to ſupply it 
with proviſion, in caſe they ſhould find no ſubſiſtence in Scotland. John 
duke of Lancaſter was detached with the van of the army, to intercept the Scots 
in their return from England, which they had ravaged to the gates of York ; 
but they outmarched his forces, and carried intelligence of the king's motions 
to Robert, who was not a little chagrined to find himſelf expoſed to the whole 
power of England, through the failure of the invaſion, _ | TP 
XXXIV. Richard maintained the ſame luxury and effeminate magnificence 
| in the camp, which had always reigned in his court, fince he was maſter of 
his own actions. In his progreſs to the north, a quarrel ariſing between his 
uterine brother Sir John Holland, and Sir Ralph Stafford ſon of the earl 
of Stafford; this laſt was treacherouſly aſſaſſinated by the other, who took re- 
fuge in the church of Beverly. The king was ſo much incenſed at the murder 
of his favourite, that he reſolved to puniſh the aſſaſſin with the utmoſt rigour of 
the law. His mother, the princeſs of Wales, employed all her influence with 
him in favour of her unhappy ſon ; but he continuing inflexibly ſevere, ſhe = 
4 I 
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Walſingham. ill and expired, through grief and vexation. Before Richard entered Scotland, 


Zuchanan. 


cCenſed at the inſolence o 


the enemy had retired as uſual with their cattle and effects, beyond the trith 
of Forth; fo that he ſaw not a living creature, and muſt have ftarved in a de- 
ſert country, had not his fleet ſupplied him with proviſions. He advanced as 
far as Edinburgh, which had for ſome time been abandoned ; and there the 
duke of Lancaſter adviſed him to proceed northward, in imitation of his grand- 
father and the firſt Edward, who had penetrated to the extremities of the iſland. 
But he was ſurrounded by ſycophants, who dreaded the protraction of the cam- 
paign, in the courſe of which the duke might ſuperſede their influence; and there- 
tore they oppoſed his advice, on pretence of its being calculated forconfirming his 
intereſt in the army. In a word, they alarmed this weak prince with ſuch in- 
finuations concerning the ambitious deſigns of the duke of Lancaſter, as con- 
vinced him of that nobleman's being a traitor ; and as he had not courage 
enough to manifeſt his ſentiments in a princely manner, they broke out in ſud- 
den ſtarts of paſſion, which he. wanted prudence to reſtrain. When the duke 
repeated his inſtances to paſs the Forth, Richard ſaid, with marks of great per- 
turbation, I and my army will never go farther north, you and yours may.“ 
The duke anſwered, ** I have no will of my own, but am an obedient ſubject.” 
« That you are not,” exclaimed the king, and then quitted the apartment 
abruptly. It required ſome addreſs in the duke, to maintain his footing in ſuch 
a flippery ſituation ; and he prudently choſe to efface the king's ſuſpicions by 
obſequious behaviour, and a conſtant attention to the duties of his office. By 


this time, the fleet being detained by contrary winds, they began to be in 


great want of proviſion and forage, by which both men and horſe ſuffered 
exceedingly: they had no opportunity of acting effectually againſt the Scots, 


| who avoided a general engagement, and diſtreſſed them by intercepting their 


convoys from Berwick, and — off their detached parties. A ſtrong body 
of them aſſembling in the Weſt under the earls of Douglas, Marche, and Fife, 
entered Cumberland, burned Penrith, demoliſhed the caſtles of Werk, Ford, 
and Cornwal, ravaged the country as far as Newcaſtle, and even inſulted the 
garriſon of Carlile with impunity. The king, being informed of theſe tranſ- 
actions, reſolved to return to his own dominions, according to the advice of 
his three favourites, Michael de la Pole, Treſilian, and Robert Vere earl of 
Oxford; and after having burned the huts of which Edinburgh was compoſed, 
and all the churches of tolerable architecture, the army began irs march in 
Auguſt for Berwick, after an inglorious campaign, during which the Scots 
amply indemnified themſelves for the loſſes they had ſuſtained, with an, im- 
menſe booty which they found in England. Richard no ſooner retired, than, 
in conjunction with the French auxiliaries, they inveſted the ſtrong fortreſs of 
Roxburgh, which in all probability would have fallen into their hands, had 
not Robert been ſo diſguſted with his French friends, that he would no Jonger 
act in concert with John de Vienne, who had debauched a lady of quality at his 
court, and infiſted upon Roxburgh's being garriſoned by the French troops, in 
caſe it ſhould be taken by their joint endeavours. The king of Scotland, in- 

7 this foreigner, and the duke of Burgundy's failure 


in the performance of his contract, raiſed the ſiege, and abſtained from all 
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boſtilities during the winter. 
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$ XXXV. When the king returned to Weſtminſter he ſummoned a parlia- 
ment to meet on the twentieth day of October; and in the mean time, am- 
baſſadors arrived from the king of Portugal, offering in their maſter's name 
to recognize the duke of Lancaſter as king of Caſtile, provided he would join 
them with a reinforcement of Engliſh troops; and to give up in his favour all 
the conqueſts that ſhould be made in that kingdom. The prince who at this 
time fat upon the Portugueſe throne was a natural brother of the late king 


Ferdinand, whom the ſubjects had inveſted with the royal authority, in oppo- 


ſition to the king of Caſtile, who claimed the crown of Portugal, by virtue 
of his wife, the only legitimate child of the deceaſed monarch. He had for- 
merly invaded the kingdom, from which he had been driven by the help of a 
body of Engliſh auxiliaries, who had not only raiſed the ſiege of Liſbon, but 
in a great meaſure contributed to the victory which Ferdinand obtained over 
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the Caſtilians at Aljubarata. The king of Caſtile, notwithſtanding this over- An. Ch. 1 386. 


throw, began to reaſſemble freſh forces to renew his invaſion; and Ferdinand 
being informed of his preparations, propoſed this treaty to John duke of Lan- 


caſter, who was glad of every opportunity to aſſert his pretenſions to Caſtile. 


Richard, who was too volatile to retain reſentment, agreed to aſſiſt his uncle 
in this expedition the more willingly, as it would remove a troubleſome in- 
ſpector of his conduct, whoſe ambition would be employed in external objects. 
His project ſeems to have been equally agreeable to the parliament, which 
granted a large ſubſidy for the voyage of John king of Caſtile and Leon, the 
ſecurity of the coaſt, and the ſafety of the Scottiſn Marches. The commons 
thinking they had a right to ſome condeſcenſion from the crown, in return 
for this large ſupply, petitioned that the œconomy of the king's houſhold 
might be inſpected by the chancellor, treaſurer, and keeper of the privy ſeal ; 
and that the antient ſtatutes concerning the houſhold might be obſerved. 
They likewiſe demanded a liſt of the miniſtry for the enſuing year; but Ri- 


chard evaded the firſt by an equivocal anſwer, and peremptorily refuſed to - 


comply with the other demand. Far from giving them the leaſt hope of re- 
trenching his expences, he proceeded to new acts of extravagance and profu- 
ſion. The earl of Buckingham was created duke of Glouceſter, and the 
earl of Cambridge promoted to the dukedom of York ; and each received a 


grant of a thouſand pounds a year to ſupport his new dignity. Michael de la Rot. Part. 


Pole was created earl of Suffolk, and gratified with a conſiderable penſion, 
and Robert Vere earl of Oxford dignified with the title of Marquis of Dublin, 
to which was annexed a grant of all the revenues of Ireland, farmed for five 
thouſand marks a year. Leo, who had been expelled from his kingdom of 
Armenia, arriving in England, on pretence of negotiating a peace between the 
crowns of France and England, met with a magnificent reception from Ri- 
chard, who not only favoured him with a large appointment ſor his ſubſiſt- 
ence while he reſided in England, but likewiſe granted him a penſion of. a 


thouſand pounds for life. Theſe inſtances of extravagance, together with his - 


ineffectual conference for a peace with the Scots and other enemies of the na- 
tion, increaſed the clamours of the people, and rendered him an object of con- 

tempt with his own ſubjects. | 
$XXXVI. The duke of Lancaſter having aſſembled an army of twenty 
thouſand men, beſtowed. the command of them upon Sir John Holland, who 
8 bad 
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had obtained his pardon for the murder of Sir Ralph Stafford, and married 
the duke's daughter Elizabeth. The ſhips being prepared tor tranſporting his 
troops, he embarked in the month of July with his wife Conſtance and his 
daughters, and ſet fail tor Breſt, which was at that time beſieged by the French 
forces. Having landed his troops he raiſed the ſiege, and razed the works of 
the enemy. Then he proceeded on his voyage to Spain, and on the ninth day 
of Auguſt, arrived at Corunna in Galicia. He was readily admitted into the 
town, and undertook the ſiege of the caſtle, which, however, he thought proper to 
abandon, after having given ſeveral unſucceſsful aſſaults. Then he advanced 
to Santiago de Compoſtella, which ſubmitted at his approach; and from this 
place he tent out detachments to reduce the neighbouring towns towards the 
frontiers of Portugal: theſe being eaſily ſubdued, he had an interview with 
Ferdinand, in which they. reſolved to invade Caſtile with their united forces, in 
the beginning of next ſummer. On this occcaſion too, the king ot Portugal 
demanded John's ſecond daughter Philippa in marriage; and the nuptials were 
afterwards ſolemnized with great magnihcence at Oporto, where Ferdinand re- 
ſided. The Engliſh and Portuguele armies joining in May, according to the 
plan which had been concerted, they entered the kingdom of Leon, where they 
reduced ſeveral places, before the king of Caſtile received the expected rein- 
torcement from France, which at length arriving, under the command of the 
duke of Bourbon, the Caſtilian monarch took the field, in order to ſtop the 
progreſs of the enemy; but he induſtriouſly avoided a battle, though the two 
armies lay in ſight of each other during the greateſt part of the campaign, till 
the heats producing an epidemical diſtemper among the Engliſh, they died in 
great numbers ; and the ſurvivors ſuffered fo much trom a ſcarcity of proviſions, 
that the duke and his Portugueſe ſon-in-law were obliged to retire into Portu- 
gal. There he was ſeized with a dangerous illneſs, which was not alleviated by 
his hearing that all his conqueſts/were loſt in a fortnight after his retreat. His 
knights, diſpirited by the mortality among the troops, deſired and obtained 


leave to quit ſuch an unhealthy climate; and as the Engliſh fleet had been ſent 


home from Corunna, a great number of them retired to Gaſcony through the 
territories of Caſtile, by virtue of paſſports granted by the king of that country. 
Thither alſo the duke repaired, after the re-eſtabliſhment of his health, and 
there found ſubject of conſolation for the diſaſters he had undergone. The 
beauty of his daughter Catherine captivated the heart of the duke of Berry, 
uncle to the French king, who demanded her in marriage; and the father ex- 

reſſed a particular fondneſs for the alliance, though he was obliged to conſult 
his nephew the king of England on the ſubject. This anſwer ſatisfied the duke 
of Berry, and John actually wrote an account of his propoſal to Richard; but 
in the mean time the news of this intended match reaching the court of Caſtile, 


flilled the king of that country with alarm: he foreſaw chat ſuch an alliance 


would naturally be attended with a peace between France and England; in 
which caſe, both powers would unite in proſecuting the claim of Catherine to 
the crown of Caſtile. In this apprehenſion, he diſpatched ambaſſadors to the 
duke of Lancaſter at Bayonne, with propoſals of a marriage between Catherine 
and his fon and heir Henry. The duke ſaw immediately the advantage of ſuch 
a coalition, by which his poſterity would be ſecured on the throne of Caſtile ; 
and made no ſcruple of giving the preference to this propoſal over that of the 


duke 
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duke of Berry. The articles of the treaty were ſoon ſettled, and the contract 
of marriage concluded on theſe terms: The crown of Caſtile; after the death 
of the reigning prince, ſhall deſcend to Henry and Catherine, and the iſſue of 
their bodies; or, in default of ſuch iſſue, to the children of Edmund duke of 


Vork, by Iſabel, the younger fiſter of Conſtance : Two hundred thouſand 2 
crowns ſhall be payed to the duke of Lancaſter, towards the charges of his | 
| 


late expedition: He and his conſort Conſtance ſhall receive two hundred thou- 
ſand 'florins annually, for their reſpective lives; and four Spaniſh noblemen Walſnghams - 
ſhall be given as hoſtages for the payment of theſe annuities. The duke of Froiſſart- 
Lancaſter ſtayed in Gaſcony until theſe articles were punctually executed, and 
three years elapſed before he returned to England. | | | 
- $XXXVII. The French, encouraged by the abſence of this nobleman, h 
with the choiceſt troops of the kingdom, perſiſted in their deſign of invading 
England, and carried on their 1 with incredible aſſiduity. At firſt 
it was ſurmiſed that they intended to beſiege Calais, and young Henry Percy, { 
ſurnamed Hotſpur, went thither to provide for its defence: but, being better | 
informed, he ſoon returned to England, where he gave notice of their deſtina- 
tion. This was no ſooner known, than the city of London was filled with 
terror and conſternation; and the inhabitants ran about in diſtraction to pull 
down the ſuburbs, as if the enemy had already enoamped before the walls: 
nor could they recollect themſelves from their fears, until the king and ö ? 
council aſſembled a great number of country militia in the neighbourhood of "2 
the city. The ports and harbours were put in a poſture of defence; and all 
the beacons on the coaſt prepared for giving the alarm, whenever the enemy 
ſhould appear. A great number of men at arms was poſted in different parts 
along the ſhore; and a fleet of ſhips ſent to ſea, with a view to watch the 
motions of the French tranſports, and burn them after the troops ſnould be 
landed. While the Engliſh were thus employed in putting the Kingdom in a 
poſture of defence, the French army aſſembled at Arras, to a prodigious 
number; and above twelve hundred veſſels were collected at Sluys, which 
was the place appointed for their embarkation. They propoſed to ſail about 
the beginning of Auguſt; but were obliged to wait till the middle of Sep- 
tember, for the duke of Berry, who did not much reliſh the undertaking, 
becauſe it had been concerted without his concurrence: and after he arrived 
with a reinforcement, they were detained by contrary winds, till the latter end 
of October, when they ſet ſail with a favourable gale. They had not, how- 
ever, proceeded above ten leagues on their voyage, when the wind veered 
about, and increaſed to a violent ſtorm, which ſcattered their whole navy: 
part of it was driven back into'the harbour of Sluys ; part daſhed upon the 
rocks; and a conſiderable number of ſtraggling ſhips were taken by the Juv. Def. Urt. 
Engliſh cruizers : ſo that, in a few hours, the purpoſe of that mighty arma- Walſingham. 
ment was intirely defeated. | | ee $ $7991 P- Daniel. 
$XXXVIII. England being now freed from the terrors of that cloud, 
which had ſo long hovered over her with portentous aſpect, the militia which 
had been convened for the ſecurity of che city of London, was diſmiſſed, 
though not before they had produced inexpreſſible odium and rancour in the 
minds of the people againſt the miniſter Michael de la Pole, who had made 
no proviſion for their ſuhſiſtence, and therefore allowed them to live at free- 
Vol. II. Y quarter, 
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quarter. The councils, of England had never been more weak and undeter- 
mined, than at this juncture. The miniſtry acted with the utmoſt timidity 
and diſtraction; while the king, at the head of a mutinous army, indulged 
his paſſions with the moſt unbridled licentiouſneſs. His profuſion ſtill went 
hand in hand with his profligacy and intemperance. He: now created the 
marquis of Dublin duke of Ireland, and he himſelf retained nothing but the 
bare ſovereignty of that kingdom. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, a prelate 
of worth and ability, was ſet aſide, and retired from all public concerns; 
while he of York, a perſon of a quite different character, engroſſed a great 
ſhare of his ſovereign's fayrour. The dukes of York and Glouceſter repined 
at their want of importance; the nation was diſſatisfied, and the people called 
aloud for an impeachment againſt the earl of Suffolk. Such was the ſituation 
of England, when the king aſſembled a parliament at Weſtminſter, on the 
firſt day of October; and the ſeſſion was opened by a ſpeech from the chan- 
cellor, who, after having explained the nature of the debts which the king 
had contracted, ventured to demand a conſiderable ſubſidy from the laity and 
clergy; which he thought he had the better title to aſk, as Richard had re- 
mitted the taxes granted by the laſt parliament, on condition that he ſhould | 
go abroad, and proſecute. the war in perſon. The commons, inſtead of com- 
plying with this demand, expreſſed ſuch reſentment againſt the miniſter, that 
the king retired to Eltham in Kent; where he choſe to dwell on his neceſſity, 
rather, than give ſanction by his preſence to their proceedings againſt his fa- 
vourite chancellor. The members no ſooner underſtood his abrupt retreat, 
than they appointed a committee of lords and commons to wait upon his ma- 
jeſty, and declare that they could not proceed to public buſineſs until the 
chancellor ſhould be removed from his office. Richard, incenſed at their 
preſumption, commanded: them in an imperious manner to conſider. and dii- 
patch the buſineſs of the nation; and told them flatly, that he would not, at. 
their deſire, remove the meaneſt ſcullion from his kitchen. Notwithſtanding 
this repulſe, they perſiſted in their demand, until the king, ſeeing them de- 
termined, thought proper to deſire a conference with forty members, em- 
powered to act in the name of the whole parliament. This propoſal might 
have been complied with, had not ſome intereſted incendiaries induſtriouſly- 
ſpread a report, that the king's aim was to ſecure and murder theſe repreſen- 
tatives. The parliament, alarmed at theſe inſinuations, deputed the duke of 
Glouceſter and the biſhop of Ely, as ambaſſadors, to expoſtulate in a friendly 
manner with the king, on the indiſcretion of his conduct, and the ruinous 
meaſures of his miniſtry; as well as to declare the ſentiments of the whole aſ- 
ſembly, touching their full purpoſe and final reſolution to do juſtice upon 
thoſe evil counſellors, who had been the ſource, of ſuch miſery and oppreſ- 
ſion to the nation. Richard is ſaid to have at firſt reſented the freedom of 
their addreſs; and even threatened to throw himſelf into the arms of France, 
rather than be a ſlave to his own ſubjects. But the deputies demonſtrating the 
pernicious conſequences of ſuch a frantic ſtep, he ſuffered himfelf to be per- 
ſuaded; and prevailed. upon the earl of Suffolk to reſign the great ſeal, which 
was given to the biſhop of Ely: John de Fordham biſhop of Durham was. 
Knvokton, removed from the olfice of treaſurer, which was conferred upon the biſhop 
Tymel, at Hereford ; and John de Waltham was made keeper of the Privy 1 
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XXXIX. The commons, not contented with the removal of Suffolk, 
impeached him in full parliament,” of having purchaſed lands and tenernents 
of the king at an under-value'; of having neglected to put in execution an or- 
dinance of the laſt parliament, appointing nine lords to examine into the ſtate 
of the realm, and give their advice towards its improvement: of having per- 
verted to other uſes a tax which had been granted for the ſafe- guard of the 
ſea, which was ſhamefully neglected, to the great prejudice of the realm: of 
having purchaſed for himſelf,” and his heirs, a grant of fifty pounds a year 
out of the cuſtoms of Kingſton upon Hull, which had been beſtowed by the 
king's grandfather upon the Tydeman de Limberg; but fince forfeited by the 
ſaid Tydeman, of whom the earl had purchaſed it, though he was not igno- 
rant of the forfeiture; and of having, by falſe inſinuations, prevailed upon 
the king to confirm the ſaid purchaſe : of having obtained from the pope a 
penſion for his ſon John, upon the hoſpital of St. Anthony, to the prejudice 
and diſheriſon of the high maſter of the {aid hoſpital, or of the king, as the 
high maſter happened to be a ſchiſmatic : of having procured divers charters 
and pardons for murders, treaſons, felonies, and other crimes ; and, in par- 
ticular, a charter of certain franchiſes to the caſtle of Dover, in diſheriſon of 
the crown, and ſubverſion of the laws and king's courts of judicature : and, 
laſtly, of having miſapplied ten thouſand marks, which were raiſed for the 
relief of Ghent; by which miſapplication, that city was loſt, together with 
part of the money. The earl made ſuch a weak defence againſt theſe articles, 
that the king himſelf, who was preſent at the trial, could not help ſhaking his 
head, and exclaiming, Ah! Michael, Michael, fee what thou haſt done!“ 
He was convicted, and committed to the cuſtody of the duke of Glouceſter, 
who, as conſtable of the kingdom, ſent him priſoner to Windſor-Caſtle; and 
all his illegal purchaſes and proceedings were annullſe. 

S XI. The parliament having thus brought the chancellor to condign pu- 
niſhment, appointed a committee of eleven noblemen “, to inſpect the Nate 
of the revenue ſince the king's acceſſion, and to reform the abules of the ad- 
miniſtration. The king himſelf took an oath to abide by their deciſions : and 
the parliament decreed, that any perſon who might preſume to adviſe a reyo- 
cation of the powers granted to this committee, ſhould forfeit his eſtate for 
the firſt attempt, and, for the ſecond, ſuffer death as a traitor, even though his 
advice ſhould not be followed. The commiſſion granted to this council im- 
plied, that the king of his own free will, and at the requeſt of his parliament, 
had changed the great officers of the crown, for the better execution of the 
laws, the relief of his own eſtate, and the eaſe of his people; and appointed 
eleven commiſſioners as a new council, for'one year after the date of the letters 
patent, to inſpect the oeconomy of his houſhold, and the government of the 
realm; to receive and diſburſe all his revenue, ſubſidies, taxes, and other 
payments; and to amend cvery thing that was amiſs, according to their diſ- 
cretion. The ſame powers were veſted in any fix of the number, in conjunc- 
tion with his three great officers ; and if any diſpute ſhould happen between 
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| * Theſe were the king's two uncles, dukes of biſhops of Wincheſter and Exeter, the abbot of 


York and Glouceſter ; William archbiſhop of Waltham, Richard earl of Arundel, John lord 
Canterbury, Alexander archbiſhop of York, the Cobham, Richard Le Scroop, and Joha Devereux. 
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theſe officers and counſellors, the majority of theſe laſt had the right of deter- 
mination. All the nobility and prelates, the | officers. of: ſtate and of the 
houſhold, judges, juſtices, barons, ſheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, and all perſons: 
whatſoever, were enjoined to be obedient, counſelling, and aflifting to the 
ſaid counſellors, as often as, and in what manner, they ſhould direct. When 
they had in this manner circumlcribed the king's | prerogative, they tree] 
voted a conſiderable ſubſidy ior the defence of the nation; and the Avon + 
part of the money ariſing from their grant was depoſited in the hands of 
che earl of Arundel, lord high admiral of England, to be expended in ſe- 
curing the coaſt from the deſcent of the enemy. In order to make ſome 
amends for the freedoms they had taken with the king and his adminiſtration, 
they granted the ranſom of the heirs of Charles de Blois to his favourite the 
duke of Ireland, on condition that he ſhould; repair to that kingdom before 
Eaſter, and recover at his own expence, from the Iriſh rebels, the great eſtate 
which had been granted to him with his laſt patent. This indulgence was no 
other than a gentle method taken to ſeparate him from the king, who per- 
ceived their drift, and glowed with indignation at the inſults they had offered 
to his authority. On the very laſt day of the ſeſſion, When he had nothing 
further to hope or fear from their reſolutions, he gave a looſe to his reſent- 
ment, which he had hitherto ſuppreſſed; and proteſted in full parliament, that 
nothing done in that ſeſſion ſhould prejudice him, his crown, or royal pre- 
rOgative. 1727 2 2 10 K-96 +: oem 9164 
XII. After the diſmiſſion of this partiament, the new council. began to 
take meaſures for defeating the ſchemes of the- enemy. Treaties of alliance 
were brought upon the carpet with ſeveral foreign potentates, particularly 
with the court of Gueldre, and the republic of Genoa, which was at this 
period one of the ſtrongeſt maritime powers in Europe. The Engliſh cruizers, . 
eſpecially thoſe fitted out from the Cinque-Ports, harraſſed the trade of 
France, and committed depredations upon their coaſts with great ſucceſs; 
and young Henry Piercy began to render himſelf famous by his hoſtile excur- 


fions from Calais, where he ſerved as a volunteer. Richard, mean while, 


was reduced to ſuch neceſſity by his extravagance and exceſs, that he was 
obliged to borrow money of his ſubjects, to whom, as a ſecurity, he granted 
aſſignments on the taxes. to be laid by the enſuing; parliament. He releaſed 
the earl of Suffolk, and re-admitted him into his councils and confidence: he 
retained the duke of Ireland about his perſon ; continued immerſed in riot 
and debauchery ; and ſeemed bent upon revoking every thing which had paſſed 
in the late parliament. While he thus indulged himſelf at Windſor, in the 
midit of ſycophants and pandars, the citizens of London, being introduced by 
his two uncles and other noblemen, preſented a petition, requeſting that he 
would diſmiſs. his miniſters, Who were no other than blood-ſuckers that preyed 
upon him and the nation, and allow them to be ſecured until they could be 
brought to trial, and puniſhed according to their demerit. Richard, ſtartled: 
at this application, thought proper to temporize, and ſoothe them with ge- 
neral promiſes of redreſs : but they had no ſooner withdrawn, than his fa- 
vourites interpreted the manner of this addreſs into open rebellion ; and they 
are ſaid to have concerted a plan for aſſaſſinating the duke of Glouceſter and 
ſome other chicts of the oppoſition, £29 RN | 
_ | | LXLII. 
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$ XLII. The earl of Arundel exerted himſelf ſo induſtriouſly in equipping a 
fleet, that in the beginning of the year he was in a condition to put to ſea, juſt 
as the French had laid up their veſſels for that ſeaſon. In his cruiſe he fell in 
with a rich fleet of Spaniſh, French, and Flemiſh ſhips, under the convoy of 
ed 


a ſquadron from Flanders and Caſtile, which he attacked with great fury, and 
met with a warm reception. The battle was fought for ſome time with equal 


obſtinacy on both ſides ; but victory at length declared for the Engliſh, who. 


took the Flemiſh admiral and fix and fifty ſhips that were under his cer 
They afterwards purſued the fugitives two days ſucceſſively, until the number 
of their prizes amounted to one hundred and twenty-ſix, the greater part of 
which was taken by the earl of Nottingham, a young nobleman of a very pro- 
miſing genius. Theſe ſhips were ſcarce brought into harbour, when advice 
came, that Breſt was again beſieged by the French forces. The earl im- 
mediately ſet fail for Brittany, where he raiſed the blockade of Breſt, demo- 
liſhed two forts which had been raiſed by the enemy to ſtrengthen the place, 
and ſupplied it with a whole year's proviſion. . | | 

$ XLIM. By this time the French council had altered their plan of inva- 
fion ; and, inſtead of embarking at Sluys, reſolved to divide their armament, 
and make two different deſcents in Suffolk and Kent, the firſt to be com- 
manded by John de Vienne, and the other by the conſtable de Cliſſon, who» 
was ordered to embark at Lhan Trequier, in Brittany. John de Montfort 
duke of this province had been ſo inſolently treated, and his ſubjects ſo grie- 


vouſly oppreſſed by the French government, that he formed the reſolution of 


renouncing his dependence on that crown, and throwing himſelf again into 
the hands of the Engliſh. With this view he had actually engaged in a pri- 
vate negotiation with Richard; and the conſtable fufpefting him of ſome ſuch: 


deſign, kept a watchful eye on his conduct. He had communicated his ſuſ- 


—_ to the council of France, and even prevailed with them to ranfom the 
on of his old competitor Charles de Blois, who. ſtill remained an hoſtage in 


England. Montfort, alarmed at this tranſaction, from-whence he eaſily con- 


ceived. the motive of the French. miniftry, which was to ſet up the young De 


Blois as his rival in the dutchy ; and being moreover actuated by the furies of 


jealouſy y * the conftable, who is faid to have been enamoured of his 
dutcheſs, he determined to ſurprize that nobleman before he ſhould be aware of 
his intention. The forces under the conftable's command being cantoned at 
Lentriguet in Brittany, the duke invited him to an entertainment at Vannes,, 
where, after having treated him with particular marks of diſtinction and friend - 
ſhip, he cauſed him to be arreſted, loaded with ſhackles, and impriſoned in a 
dungeon: a perfidious breach of hoſpitality, by which however he diſpelled 
his own apprehenſion, gratified his perſonal. reſentment, and recommended. 
himſelf effectually to the Engliſh ; for, as the conſtable was the ſoul of the pur- 
poſed invaſion, his misfortune was no ſooner. known than the French counſels. 
were diſconcerted ; the troops, which placed all their ſucceſs in the valour and 
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experience of De Cliſſon, deſerted in great numbers, and the expedition was D Argentre. . 
altogether layed afide. " ; FY Wallnghan. 


$ XLIV.. Richard and his minions in all appearance were ſorry for this 
event, which defeated a * that might have proved fatal to the nation; for 
they ſaw. no other proſpect of being able to ſhake off the trammels of the coun- 
| cil;, 
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cil, but that of its growing into diſgrace with the people, from the miſcarriage 
of its meaſures, ' Ihe king repined at the ſucceſs of the earl of Nottingham, 


who was lord mareſchal, and even envied his reputation. When that noble- 
man returned to court, after having ſo gallantly diſtinguiſhed himſelf under 
the admiral, he met with a cold and mortifying reception, though he had 
been brought up with Richard from his infancy. The earl of Arundel was 
utterly neglected, and his commiſſion of admiral given to Henry Piercy ſur- 
named Hotſpur, whoſe courage, in the opinion of the favourites, would ei- 
ther eclipſe the fame of Nottingham and Arundel, and overballance the popu- 


| larity they had acquired, or induce him to engage in enterprizes that might 


end in his deſtruction; for they knew he was no well-wiſher to the court, and 
therefore inveſted him with this command, which would either finiſh the ca- 
reer of his ambition or excite an emulation and reſentment between two fac- 
tious chiefs of the oppoſition. Though he was poorly equipped, he under- 
took the charge of guarding the coaſt, and executed his office with equal acti- 
vity and ſucceſs, ſcouring the channel and keeping the enemy in continual 
alarm.- The duke of Ireland, inſtead of complying with the ordinance of 
parliament, in repairing to that kingdom, continued at court, where his in- 


fluence daily increaſed, and encouraged the king in all his profligacy and li- 


Walſingham. 


centiouſneſs; ſo that he was become the object of the people's averſion, and 
took ſo little pains to be well with the nobility, that he ſeemed to ſet them all 
at defiance. He had married Philippa grand-daughter to king Edward III. 
by his daughter Iſabel, wife to the lord Coucy, a lady of great virtue and ac- 
compliſhments ; and now being captivated by the beauty of one Lancerona, a 
Bohemian damſel who waited upon the queen, he repudiated the king's kinſ- 
woman, and took this foreigner to his bed; while Richard overlooked the 
IEE!!! hl GIBAS $2.5 EG REIN 5 
S XLYV. The duke of Glouceſter was fo incenſed at the inſult offered to his 
family, that he devoted Vere to deſtruction ; and from that day began to take 
meaſures for delivering the kingdom from ſuch a pernicious miniſtry. In an 
aſſembly of the principal noblemen at London he voluntarily made oath, in the 
moſt ſolemn manner to the biſhop of London, that he had always ſerved the 
king to the beſt of his judgment and the utmoſt of his power, and never har- 
boured a thought to his prejudice. He then explained the inſolence and miſ- 
conduct of the duke of Ireland, who had diſhonoured the royal family, de- 
ceived the king, and contributed to the ruin of the nation; and declared his 
firm reſolution to bring him and his confederates to juſtice. The biſhop, con- 
vinced of Glouceſter's ſincerity, imparted this aſſeveration to the king; and 
the earl of Suffolk affecting to turn it into ridicule, ** My lord (faid the pre- 
late) ſuch language would come better from any perſon than from you, 
* who ſtand condemned by the parliament, and owe your life to the king's 
& clemency.” Richard, exaſperated at the freedom of this expoſtulation, not 
only reproached the biſhop for his preſumption, but ordered him to be turned 
out of the apartment with diſgrace. Every thing now ſeemed to portend an 
open rupture between the king and the barons: the emiſſaries of both ſides 
were employed to revile and expoſe each other; every circumſtance of miſcon- 
duct in the {im or his miniſtry, was aggravated by the moſt inſidious exagge- 


ration; and on the other hand, every ſtruggle for liberty, and every precau- 
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tion of ſelf- defence, was interpreted into the efforts of lawleſs ambition, and a 
premeditated deſign of mutiny and rebellion. The oppoſition was conducted 
by the king's two uncles, the earls of Nottingham, Arundel, Warwick, and 


Derby the eldeſt ſon of John duke of Lancaſter, who had diſtinguiſned 


himſelf for his courage and ſagacity, and married the younger daughter and 
coheir of Humphrey de Bohun earl of Hereford and Northampton. Theſe 
two earldoms, with the lordſhip of Brecknock, he enjoyed in right of this mar- 
riage; and the king had two years before this period created him earl of Derby; 
ſo that he was one of the moſt powerful noblemen in England, even during 
the life of his father, whom he greatly excelled in point of underſtanding and 
policy. Theſe noblemen having engaged in an aſſociation againſt the miniſtry, 
retired to their reſpective habitations in the country, with a view to raiſe forces 
for the execution of their deſign; and they had no ſooner quitted London, 
than the king ordered ſeveral citizens of their faction to be apprehended for 
high treaſon. They were ſo intimidated by this unexpected arreſt, that in order 
to ſave their lives, they confeſſed what they knew of the plan which the lords 
of the oppoſition had formed; and the court diſmiſſed them without further 
puniſhment, in order to make a merit of ſuch clemency, and engage the peo- 
ple in the king's intereſt, This meaſure was artfully taken, and produced a 
conſiderable effect in Richard's favour. The ſame expedient. was repeated at 
Coventry with the ſame ſucceſs ; and the king and queen, with the archbiſhop 
of York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, and his other favourites, 
made a progrels into the weſtern counties, in hope of prevailing upon the peo- 
ple to eſpouſe the royal cauſe, or at leaſt of influencing the election for a new 
parliament, that it might be more propitious than the laſt, which had ſo inſo- 
lently abridged the prerogative. | | 


S XL.VI. Having made an excurſion to che barders of Wales they returned 


to Nottingham, to which place they had ſummoned the ſheriffs of the counties, 
the principal citizens of London, and the judges of England: they tampered 


with the firſt to return ſuch members as would buckle to the court meaſures, 


with the citizens to furniſh men and money to quell the oppoſition, and with 


the judges to ſtrain the laws in favour of the adminiſtration. The ſheriffs and 
citizens were proof againſt all their threats and promiſes, but the chief juſtice 


Treſilian expreſſed his. readineſs to oblige. the miniſtry, by preparing an in- 
dictment againſt the lords of the oppoſition, founded upon certain principles to 
be pronounced law by the judges. Theſe being tutored for the purpoſe, de- 
clared, in an authentic inſtrument, that the ordinance and commiſſion enacted 
and granted in the laſt parliament, was derogatory to the king's , prerogative z 
and thoſe who procured it, ought to be puniſhed with death; that thoſe who 
ſtraitened the king in the exerciſe of his prerogative, ought to be puniſhed as 
traitors; that Ve, {6 had a right to call and govern a parliament, to propoſe 
the ſubjects of their deliberation, and preſcribe the method in which they ſhould 
— 5 that thoſe who poſtponed. the ſubjects ſa ſpecified, and proceeded to 


other buſineſs contrary, to the king's pleaſure, were guilty of treaſon, and ought. 
to be puniſhed accordingly ; that the king had a right todiflolye the parliament, 
and command the members to depart, on pain of being puniſhed: as: traitors z. 
that the lords and commons had no right to impeach in parliament any of the 
king's judges or officers, without the leave of his majeſty; and | thoſe FR 
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took that liberty were traitors ; that he who moved in the laſt parliament, for 
peruſing the ſtatute of depoſition againſt Edward II. was a traitor, as well as he 
who brought it into parliament, in conſequence of that motion ; and that the 
judgment given againſt the earl of Suffolk was erroneous and revocable. Such 
were the opinions given at the caſtle of Nottingham, by Robert Treſilian chief 
juſtice of England, Robert Belknap chief juſtice of the common pleas, and his 


aſſociates John Holt, Roger Fulthorp, William de Burgh, and John Locton 


Walſingham. 
Brady. 
Tyrrel. 


the king's ſerjeant at law, who ſealed the inſtrument in preſence of Alexander 
archbiſhop of York, Robert archbiſhop of Dublin, John biſhop' of Durham, 
Thomas biſhop of Chicheſter, and John biſhop of Bangor, Robert duke of 
Ireland, Michael earl of Suffolk, John Rypon, and John Blake. All theſe 
proſtituted miniſters of juſtice, readily perverted the law and contradicted the 
fundamentals of the conſtitution in this ſcandalous manner, without the leaft 
heſitation and remorſe, except Belknap, who after having ſubſcribed the in- 
ſtrument, not without great reluctance, Now,” ſaid he, © Þ want nothing 
<< but a horſe, a hurdle, and a halter, to bring me to the death I deſerve, for 
thus betraying my country.“ | FF | 
$XLVI. While Richard and his cabal endeavoured in vain to raiſe forces 
to ſupport him in the execution of his weak and arbitrary deſigns, he received 
intelligence that Glouceſter and the confederated lords had affembled a nu- 
merous army, and were on their march towards London. As the king had ſe- 
cured a ſtrong party by his late popular proceedings among the lower claſs of 
citizens, and Brembre the mayor was entirely at his devotion, he haſtened up to 
that metropolis, in order to anticipate the ſucceſs of his adverſaries; and was 
received with great magnificence by Brembre, who undertook to raiſe fifty thou- 
ſand men for his ſervice. Next day the confederares arrived with their forces 
at Hornſey, within three miles of London; but inſtead of advancing into the 
city and proceeding to extremities, they wiſely preſerved a ſhew of moderation 
and reſpect for the Londoners, becauſe they knew the king had a ſtrong fac- 
tion within the walls; and the earl of Northumberland, with the lord Baſſet 
and ſeveral other powerful noblemen, were ſtill averſe to extremities, though 
enemies to the miniſtry,” hoping that the grievances of the nation would be re- 
dreſſed, in a parliament which the king had promiſed to aſſemble. In the 


mean time, they neglected no opportunity of inereaſing the number of [their 


rtiſans. 

XL VIII. They abſtained from all acts of violence; profeſſed a deep ſenſe of 
the calamities attending civil diſcord; propoſed ſchemes of accommodation; 
and by their private emiſſaries inflamed the reſentment of the people againſt the 
king, by ſpreading falſe reports to his prejudice. It was reported that, under 
the pretext of a pilgrimage to Canterbury, Richard intended to croſs the ſea, 
and deliver up Calais to the king of France, who, in conſideration of that 
ceſſion, had agreed to furniſh him with an army to ſubdue his rebellious ſub- 
jects, and eſtabliſh an arbitrary government in England. This report, circu- 
lated with a detail of circumſtances which gave it an air of truth, met with the 
more credit, on account of the late determination of the judges, which alarmed 
every well-wiſher to the conſtitution of his country. The archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury and the neutral lords, interpoſed their good offices towards a pacifica- 
tion ; but their propoſals were cooly received by Richard, until he had made 
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a fruitleſs attempt to ſeize the earl of Arundel in his caſtle at Ryegate ; and not 


only found himſelf diſappointed in his expectations from Brembre, but like- 
wiſe ſaw the army of the confederates increaſed to a moſt formidable appearance, 
Then his heart failed him ; and he conſented to a perſonal interview with the 
duke of Glouceſter and his aſſociates, who would not, however, attend him in 
Weſtminſter-Hall, until they had received a ſafe- conduct for the ſecurity of 
their perſons. At the very hour fixed for this conference, they pretended to 
have diſcovered that a body of armed men, commanded by Sir Thomas Trivet 
and Sir Nicholas Brembre, was concealed at the Mews, in order to appre- 
hend and deſtroy them; and therefore they refuſed to ſet out for Weſtminſter, 
until the avenues were examined: ſo that the king ſat upon his throne a full 
hour before they arrived. At length they entered the hall, and approaching 
the throne with great ſubmiſſion, fell upon their knees, and remained a conſi- 
derable time in that poſture, before Richard defired the duke of Glouceſter to 
_ riſe, The biſhop of Ely reprimanded them in very ſevere terms, for havin 
preſumed to take up arms againſt their ſovereign, who could. have 3 
them into duſt; and then they were commanded to explain their grievances. 
The lords made no reply to the biſhop, but {till retaining the marks of hu- 
mility and ſubmiſſion, preſented a writing, in which they demanded that the 
archbiſhop of York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, Robert Treſi- 
lian, and Nicholas Brembre, ſhould be removed from his majeſty's councils 
and preſence for ever, as traitors to their king and country. Having delivered 
this petition they threw down their gauntlets, appealing to the combat-evidence 
for the truth of their allegations. Richard, intimidated by the coolneſs and 
reſolution they manifeſted on this occaſion, laid aſide his imperious deport- 
ment, and with great affability anſwered their petition. He told them their 
| Gates ſhould be conſidered and redreſſed, in the parliament which he had 
ummoned to re-eſtabliſh the peace of the nation ; and in the mean time exhort- 
ing them to avoid all quarrels and diſſention, took both parties under his im- 
mediate protection. Then he diſmiſſed them, with aſſurances of perſonal kind- 
neſs and regard; and to convince them of his ſincerity, in a few days pub- 
| liſhed a proclamation, clearing the duke of Glouceſter and the earls of Arun- 
del and Warwick from the imputation of treaſon, which had been thrown 


upon them by the five perſons they had appealed to combat, and requiring 8 


thoſe accuſers to anſwer for their charge in parliament. 

$ XLIX. Notwithſtanding theſe appearances, the confederates ſtill kept 
themſelves upon their guard, becauſe they had obſerved divers ſuſpicious 
ſymptoms in the behaviour of the king, who had not ſuffered his favourites to 


Walinghamt 


appear in the interview, though he ſtill protected them at court, and was 


wholly governed by their advice. The caution of the lords was far from being 
unneceſſary. They in a little time received intelligence that the duke of Ire- 


land had repaired to the Marches of Wales, where he was joined by Sir Tho- 


mas Molineux, Sir Ralph Vernon, Sir Ralph Ratcliff, with ſeveral ſheriffs 
and others, to the number of five thoufand ; and that his army daily increaſed. 
Theſe tidings were no ſooner reported to the confederates, than they ſent the 
earl of Derby with a conſiderable detachment to ſtop his progreſs, and he en- 
countered him near Radcot-Bridge in Oxfordſhire. The duke had not courage 


to ſtand the firſt charge, but fled towards the bridge, which being broken _ , 
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he quitted his horſe and armour, and ſwimming acroſs the river, eſcaped with 
great difficulty. Molineux diſdaining to fly, was killed on the ſpot ; and the 
earl of Derby not only obtained an almoſt bloodleſs victory, but among the 
baggage of the duke, who was ſuppoſed to have periſhed in the river, found a 
| number of letters, plans, and commiſſions, by which the confederates diſco- 
An. Ch. 1387. vered the whole extent of the king's projects. This diſaſter intirely broke the 
meaſures of the cabal, and overwhelmed them with ſuch conſternation, that the 
earl of Suffolk diſappeared; and with a view of eſcaping into France, croſſed 
the ſea in diſguiſe to Calais, where he was diſcovered and ſeized by his own bro- 

ther; and Beauchamp the governor ſent him priſoner to London. 

5 L. After the battle of Radcot-Bridge, the earl of Derby rejoined the lords 
at St. Albans ; from whence they proceeded, at the head of forty thouſand men, 
to London, and encamping in Clerkenwell fields, ſent for the lord mayor and 
principal inhabitants, who waited upon them with the keys of the city. By 
this time Richard had taken up his reſidence. in the Tower, where he found 
himſelf in a very forlorn condition, abandoned by every body but a few atten- 
dants, who were ſo diſtracted with their own fears, that they could neither pro- 
perly adviſe nor aſſiſt him in ſuch an emergency. The contederates demanding 
an audience, he durſt not refuſe their requeſt ; and in this interview they ex 
ſtulated with him ſo ſeverely, that the unhappy monarch could not help ſned - 
ding a flood of tears, while he promiſed to meet them next day at Weſtminſter, 
in order to concert meaſures to be taken by the parliament, which was ſum- 
moned to meet on the third day of February. This weak prince was no 

ſooner freed from the intimidating preſence of the confederated lords, than he 
was perſuaded by his courtiers to retract a promiſe which derogated ſo much 
trom the dignity of a monarch; and the lords, having drawn up their whole 
army on Tower-Hill, which was then very extenſive, that he, might be terri- 
fied by the ſight of ſuch a number, ſent a meſſenger to declare that if he ſhould 
continue to trifle with them, they would deliberate upon railing another prince 
to the throne. Alarmed at this declaration, he Eura faithfully to keep his 
appointment at Weſtminſter, and punctually fulfilled his engagement. There 
he complied with every thing they propoſed; and gave up all his favourites, 
without diſtinction of ſex or quality. The archbiſhop of York and the biſhop- 
of Chicheſter had already accompliſhed a retreat. Among thoſe that re- 
mained were the biſhop of Durham, friar Ruſhak the king's confeſſor, the 
lords Zouch of Haringworth, Burnel, and Beaumont, Sir Alberic de Vere, 

Sir Baldwin Beresford, Sir John Worth, Sir Thomas Clifford, Sir John 
Lovel, together with ſeveral ladies of looſe morals, who had conduced to the 
corruption and profligacy of the court. Theſe were either confined in different 

parts of the kingdom, obliged to give ſecurity for their appearance in court, 

to whatever might be laid to their charge, or baniſhed , the king's preſence. 

An. Ch. 1388. Sir Simon Burley, Sir Thomas Trivet, Sir Nicholas Brembre, Sir John Beau- 
champ of Holt, Sir William Ellingham, John Blake; and the following ec- 

cleſiaſtics, Richard Clifford, John de Lincoln, Richard Matford, and Nicho- 

las Lake, were committed to cloſe priſon, that they might be brought to trial 

Walfingham, immediately. The judges Fulthorp, Belknap, Holt, Burgh, Cary, and 
Knyghton. Lockton, were arreſted on the bench in Weſtminſter-Hall, but Treſilian had 
Tyrrel. previouſly abſconded. Richard, after the firſt intervieum with the duke of 
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Glouceſter and his affociates, had, on pretence of ſummoning a free parlia- 
ment, inſerted a clauſe in the writs, directing the ſheriffs to return ſuch mem- 
bers as took no ſhare in the late national diſputes : but now the lords perceiving 
the drift of this diſtinction, which was calculated to deprive them of the aſſiſt- 
ance of their friends, obliged the king to grant a new writ, retracting the ſaid 
clauſe, as contrary to the uſual form, and inconſiſtent with the freedom of 
election. I 

$ LI. The ſeſſion of parliament was opened by Thomas Fitz-Alan, biſhop 
of Ely and chancellor of the kingdom, who declared they were aſſembled to 
reform the adminiſtration, adviſe the king, and concert meaſures for ſecuring 
the ſea and the Marches of the kingdom, relieving Guienne, and raiſing mo- 
ney in the eaſieſt manner for theſe purpoſes. As ſoon as the chancellor had 
finiſhed his ſpeech, the duke of Glouceſter falling upon his knees, offered to 
ſtand trial before his peers, or maintain his innocence 'in any other ſhape, 
touching a malicious report which had been circulated to his prejudice, as if he 
intended to dethrone the king and uſurp the ſovereign _— but Richard 
declaring himſelf perfectly convinced of the malice of this aſperſion, he was 


171 
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acquitted of all ſuch ſuſpicion. Then the lords ſpiritual and temporal de- 


manded a confirmation of their claim, liberty, and franchiſes, of trying and 
judging all important cauſes, relating to the peers, in the courſe of parliament, 
independent of the common or civil law of the realm; and their claim was al- 
lowed and confirmed accordingly, under the ſanctiomof parliament. This ca- 
re being aſcertained, the five noblemen appellants ſtood up to ex- 

ibit their appeals, when the archbiſhop of Canterbury, in behalf of himſelf 
and the prelates of his province, entered a proteſt, aſſerting their rights to ſit 
as barons. and peers of the realm, and hear and determine all cauſes whatſo- 
ever brought before the tribunal; and declaring that this their right ſhould 
not be prejudiced by their withdrawing on this occaſion, in obedience to the 
canons of the church, that prohibited them from aſſiſting at any trial againſt the 
life of a fellow creature. Another declaration and proteſt of the ſame nature 
was made by the biſhop of Durham and Carlile; and their right being acknow- 
ledged, they withdrew. The temporal lords being thus left ro themſelves, the 
appellants exhibited their charge againſt the archbiſhop of York, the duke of 
Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, Sir Robert Treſilian, and Sir Nicholas Brembre, 
in thirty-nine articles of various texture, containing accuſations of treafons and 
miſdemeanors indiſcriminately. Theſe laſt conſiſted in their rendering the 


king inacceſſible to his nobility, except in their preſence ; their intercepting the 


king's favours, and creating miſunderſtandings between him and his nobility ; 
their obtaining grants of Ireland, and Okeham,with its foreſt, in favour of Ro- 
bert de Vere; their bribery and corruption; their iffuing great jums to the 
duke of Ireland, and obſtructing the ordinances of parliament ; their ſelling 
commands of importance in Guienne and the Marches of Scotland, to un- 
ualified perſons z their obſtructing the courſe of law; procuring pardons 
for felons and traitors; maintaining ſuits and quarrels; excluding lords and 
other members from the king's council; adviſing the king to abſent himſelf, 
and avoid treating with the laſt parliament; perſuading him to convene ſome 
lords, judges, and others, and demand their opinions on ſeveral matters, in a 
ſuſpicious manner ; prevailing upon gentlemen in England and Wales, to — 
2 oaths 
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oaths and give ſecurity for ſtanding by the king againſt all perſons, by which 


obligations the realm was involved in trouble and confuſion ; ſecluding the 


king at a diſtance from the commiſſioners appointed in parliament ; ranſoming 
John de Blois, without warrant or conſent of parliament, or of the great coun- 
cil ; adviſing the king to diitinguiſh his retinue with badges ; procuring the 


opinions of talſe judges at Nottingham, in order to deſtroy, under colour of 


law, all concerned in the late commiſſion and ſtatute z; intending to indict the 


lords and others upon thoſe opinions, and arreſt the duke of Lancaſter, in cate 


he had arrived in England; perſuading the king that the commiffion and ſta- 
tute were calculated for depoſing him from the throne of his anceſtors; pre- 
vailing upon the companies of London to ſwear they would live and die with 
the king againſt all his enemies, at a time when he looked upon the commiſ- 
ſioners to be traitors; publiſhing a prociamation in that city, forbidding alt 

rſons to aid or aſſiſt the earl of Arundel with arms or proviſions ; and ano- 
ther, forbidding every body to ſpeak with diſreſpect of the perfons appealed ; 
and perſuading the king to ſend a liſt of perſons to his council, that they might 
be appointed ſheriffs, with a view to pack a parliament. Sir Nicholas Brembre 
was charged with having ordered ſeveral criminals to be taken out of Newgate 
by night, and executed illegally. The duke of Ireland was accuſed of having 
acted as chief juſtice of Cheſter, without warrant or commiſſion ; of having 
raiſed forces to. deſtroy the lords and the king's lieges, and attempting to kill 


the appellants at the battle of Radcot-Bridge. The other articles, amounting, 


to a charge of treaſon, were their ſuggeſting falſhoods to the king, and oblig- 
ing him to ſwear he would be governed by their counſels, and live and die in: 
their defence; their adviſing his majeſty to confer the title of king of Ireland 


on Robert de Vere; and to write to the pope for a confirmation of that title; 


their counſelling the king to pur all the lords and commons of the laſt parlia- 
ment to death, except 2 as were of their own party; their perſuading his 
majeſty that the late commiſſion and ſtatute were made to ſubvert his royal au- 

thority; and that all concerned in procuring and adviſing it ought to be pu- 
niſhed as traitors; their prevailing upon the king to ſend Nicholas Southwell 

bis valet, and other mean perſons, with letters to the king of France, deſiring 
his aſſiſtance to deſtroy the lords and others whom he deemed traitors; and in 
conſideration of ſuch aſſiſtance, promiſing to give up Cherbourg, Breſt, and 


Calais; their ſending to France for ſafe-conducts for the king, the duke of 


Ireland, and others, who intended to go thither and execute theſe treaſonable 
deſigns ; adviſing the king to iſſue orders for knights and gentlemen to riſe 
with the duke of Ireland ; to write letters to the ſaid duke, repreſenting himſelf 


in the utmoſt danger unleſs ſpeedily relieved, preſſing him to march to his 
_ affiſtance, and promiſing to meet him with all his forces. Such. were the ar- 
ticles exhibited againſt the archbiſhop of York, the duke of Ireland, the earl 


of Suffolk, Sir Robert Treſilian, and Sir Nicholas Brembre, who being ſum- 


. moned in the chamber of the parliament in Weitminſter-Hall, and at the great 


gate of the palace, without appearing to anſwer to the charge, the appellants 
moved that the default might be recorded, and the lords proceed to judgment. 


The king ordered ſome judges, ſerjeants, and others learned in the law, to de- 


liberate upon the nature of this impeachment, and deliver their opinion to the 


lords; and theſe, after having conſulted together, declared it informal, and con- 
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trary to the methods of proſecution preſcribed by the civil law and the ſtatutes 
of the realm. Notwithſtanding this declaration, the lords, with the king's 
conſent, reſolved, that in ſuch a cauſe, affecting his majeſty's perſon and the 
ſtate of the kingdom, and implying ſuch heinous crimes committed by peers 
and other aſſociates, the right of trying and judging was veſted in the lords 
of parliament, according to their franchiſe and liberty, to judge and be judged 
in ſuch caſes with the king's affent, independent of any law whatſoever ; that 
they would proceed in the ſame manner with reſpect to the preſent caſe, and 
determine it by award of parliament : they therefore adjudged, that the ap- 

al was well made and duly affirmed, and the proceſs vahd according to the 
1 and courſe of parliament. 

$ LII. The appellants being thus allowed to proceed, deſired again that 
the default of the accuſed might be recorded; and, the citation being re- 
peated, they demanded judgment. The king and the lords temporal, without 
having examined any evidence, being in their conſciences perſuaded of the 
truth of the articles, pronounced the-perſons appealed guilty of high treaſon. 
Their eſtates were forfeited, the archbiſhop's temporalities ſeized, and his 
perſon was reſerved for further deliberation ; but the others were ſentenced to be 
drawn and hanged as traitors. Treſilian being betrayed by his own ſervant, 
was taken in a mean diſguiſe, and brought before the parliament, which or- 
dered him to be executed immediately at Tyburn. The earl of Suffolk and 
duke of Ireland had fled beyond ſea. Alexander archbiſhop of York was 
ſeized at Shields, attempting to go on board of a ſhip in diſguiſe; but the 
duke of Glouceſter would not inflict any puniſhment on his perſon, leſt he 
ſhould diſoblige the prelates of his party; and prevailed upon the pope to 
tranſlate him 5 York to St. Andrew's in Scotland. This tranſlation, how- 


ever, did not take place, becauſe Scotland acknowledged the authority of 


Clement the antipope ; and Alexander was allowed to retire to Flanders, 


where he ſerved the cure of a ſmall pariſh till the day of his death. The earl 


of Suffolk did not many months ſurvive his diſgrace ; and the duke of Ire- 


land died in a few years at Louvain, of the wounds he received in hunting a 


wild boar in Brabant. Sir Nicholas Brembre being brought before the par- 
liament to hear the articles read, denied the charge; and, as a knight, 
claimed the privilege of proving his innocence in ſingle combat : but this mo- 
tion being over-ruled by the parliament, he was brought to the bar, con- 
demned, and delivered into the hands of the earl mareſchal; who, with the 
mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs of London, attended at his execution. Theſe 


proſecutions _ diſcuſſed, the lords. ſpiritual and —_— declared that 
I 


nothing contained in the appeal ſhould reflect upon the king himſelf, or be 


interpreted to the prejudice of his perſon. Then the commons proceeded to. 


impeach the other evil counſellors, by whom his majeſty had been miſled. 
The judges, who delivered and ſigned their opinions at Nottingham, were 
condemned to die as traitors ; their heirs were diſinherited, and their eſtates 
forfeited : the ſame ſentence was denounced againſt John Blake for drawing 
up the queſtions, and Thomas Huſke for aiding and abetting the ſcheme of 
arreſting and indicting the noblemen of the oppoſition. Theſe were hurried 
to immediate execution; but the judges were, through the interceſſion of the 
biſhops, pardoned as to. life and limb, though ſent into perpetual exile * dif- 
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ferent parts of Ireland. Sir Simon Burley, Sir John Beauchamp of Holt, 
baron of Kidderminſter, Sir John Saliſbury, and Sir James Berners, were im- 
peached by the commons, as aiders and abettors of the five perfons appealed 


and attainted; and Burley, in particular, was charged with having connived 


Rymer. 
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at Suffolk's eſcape; with having aſſiſted the duke of Ireland in raiſing forces; 
with having introduced him into court, and procured for him a grant of the 
Welſh eſtate which had belonged to his wite's father the lord of Coucy; 
with having introduced to the king the mayor of Dover, who affured his ma- 
jeſty he would ſend a thouſand able-bodied men of the Cinque-Ports to his 
aſſiſtance againſt the appellants. All theſe knights denied the charge, and of- 
fered to aſſert their innocence in ſingle combat; and the lords took time to 
conſider the caſe till the meeting of parliament, which was adjourned during 
the Eaſter holidays. In this interval, great intereſt was uſed in favour of Sir 


Simon Burley, who had brought up the king from his infancy, conducted 


the queen from Bohemia, and was univerſally beloved for his amiable cha- 
racter. The queen herſelt interceded earneſtly for his life; the earl of Derby 
uſed all his influence with the duke of Glouceſter to ſave him ; and, his in- 
ſtances proving ineffectual, was ſo chagrined, that his reſentment had well 
nigh produced diſſenſion among the appellants. Burley was condemned to die 
the death of a traitor ;- but, as he was a knight of the garter, the king, with 
the conſent of the lords, remitted part of the ſentence, and he ſuffered decapi- 
tation on Tower-Hill : Beauchamp and Berners were alſo beheaded ; but the 
ſentence was executed in all its rigour upon Saliſbury. 

$ LIIE. Theſe ſacrifices being made to juſtice, and, perhaps, to faction and 
revenge, the parliament paſſed an act of amneſty and pardon, in favour of all 
who had been about the king's perſon ; or of the retinue, company, counſel, 
aſſent, or adherence of thoſe who had been attainted and condemned; except- 
ing, however, certain perſons of the clergy, as well as of the laity, who were 
excluded by name from the benefit of this pardon. The attainted perſons, 
ſtill alive, were rendered incapable of being reſtored to the protection of the 
law ; any pardon that they might obtain was, by anticipation, declared null : 
and it was enacted, that any perſon ſolliciting or endeavouring to procure any 
grace in their behalf, ſhould be tried, condemned, and executed as a traitor. 
By another act, the commiſſion and ſtatute of the preceding year, with the 
proceedings of the laſt parliament, and all the proceedings of the appellants 
and their partiſans, were confirmed ; and thele laſt, including the Londoners 
nominally, were indulged with a pardon for all .telonies, inſurrections, mur- 
ders, and other crimes they might have committed. The appeals, impeach- _ 
ments, judgments, and executions, made and awarded in- this parliament, 
were approved, affirmed, and eſtabliſhed, notwithſtanding the abſence of the 
lords ſpiritual ; with the proviſo, however, that this approbation, affirmation, 
and eſtabliſhment, ſhould not be drawn into example or conſequence : and, 


that although divers points had been adjudged treaſon in this parliament, 


which were not declared to be ſuch in any ſtatute ; yet no judges ſhould be 
empowered to give judgment in any future caſes of treaſon, except in the 
uſual manner practiſed before this parliament. It was now judged neceſſary, 
that as Richard had violated his contract with the people, he thould renew his 
coronation-oath ; and, in his turn, receive the homage and fealty of his par- 
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liament. This ceremony being performed, the archbiſhop of Canterbury and 
his clergy denounced the ſentence of excommunication againſt all who ſhould 
attempt to diſturb the peace and quiet of the kingdom. The commons had 
already continued the duty upon wine and merchandize, and granted an half 
tenth and half fifteenth to defray the charge of a ſea-expedition : but now 
they continued the ſubſidy on wool and leather; and aſſigned twenty thouſand 
pounds of the produce to the appellants, for the charges of their proſecution, 
and other ſervices. After theſe important tranſactions, the ſeſſion, which 
had continued from the third day of February to the fourth day of June, 
broke up, with the appellation of The Mercileſs Parliament; and another 
was held in the ſame year at Cambridge, where many wholeſome regulations 
were made, touching the civil polity of the kingdom, and the grievance of re- 
airing to Rome for benefices; and, in this aſſembly, a ſubſidy was granted 
oth by the clergy and laity. 

$ LIV. While the lords and commons of the oppoſition exerted themſelves 
in parliament againſt the king's favourites and prerogatives, the earl of 
Arundel, having received a commiſſion as governor of Breſt, and a renewal 
of that by which he was conſtituted lord high admiral of England, went to 
ſea with a ſquadron immediately after Whitſuntide; and, falling in with a 
French fleet, took fourſcore of their ſhips, which he brought ſafe to England ; 
after having ravaged the iſlands of Rhee and Oleron, and alarmed the whole 


coaſt of France from one end of the channel to the other. He failed again in 


autumn with a numerous fleet, having on board the earl of Nottingham, the 
lord Clifford, Sir Thomas Piercy, and many other volunteers of diſtinction, 
with a body of ſix thouſand land forces. His purpoſe was not only to har- 
raſs the French, but to perſuade the duke of Brittany to declare openly againſt 
Charles. This noble fleet, however, was diſperſed by a terrible ſtorm ; and 
the earl himſelf, with ſeven and twenty ſhips, obliged to take refuge in the 
ſmall port of La Pates, within a league of Rochelle. The caſtle of Bouteville, 
in that neighbourhood, was then beſieged by the marechal de Sancerre, who, 
being informed of the earl's arrival and ſhattered condition, ordered the in- 
habitants to block up the harbour with eight gallies ; while, raiſing the ſiege, 
he marched with his army to attack them by land, ſo that he thought they 
could not poſſibly eſcape. But he was baffled by the vigilance and activity of 
Arundel, who had refitted his ſhips before the other could execute his plan; 
and, having intelligence of the marechal's deſign, put to ſea, in order to meet 


the gallies, which he intirely deſtroyed ; then returning to the harbour, and 


landing his men, he drove the French general to the gates of Rochelle. 
While his troops lay encamped in this place, he was joined by La Bernoy, 
who commanded the fort of Galuſet in the Limouſin for the king of England; 
and many ſkirmiſhes were fought with various ſucceſs : but all hope of 
the duke's declaring againſt France in a little time vaniſhed ; for, although 
the French king deeply reſented the indignity which had been offered to his 
conſtable, Montfort was ſecretly favoured by the dukes of Berry and Bur- 
gundy, who envied the greatneſs and reputation of De Cliffon : and it was 


conſidered as a point of ſuch importance to detach the duke of Brittany from 


his connexion with England, that Charles thought proper to overlook the 
outrage he had committed, and even allow him to exact an heavy ranſom of 
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the conſtable. Several other conceſſions were made, in order to facilitate and 
confirm a new accommodation ; of which the earl of Arundel was no ſooner 
informed, than he returned with his fleet and forces to England. 

$ LV. The intereſts of England did not proſper ſo well in other quarters. 
A quarrel breaking out between the duke of Guelders and the dutcheſs of 
Brabant, this laſt received a reinforcement of troops from her nephew the 
duke of Burgundy ; and, in order to counterballance that ſupply, her anta- 
goniſt ſollicited the aſſiſtance of England. Being gratified with an annual 
penſion of a thouſand pounds, he declared war againſt France ; but, Charles 
marching into his country, he was intimidated, and ſued for pardon, which 
he obtained on condition of renouncing his alliance with England. The ac- 
commodation effected between theſe powers, left Richard without an ally on 
the continent whom he could uſe for the annoyance of his enemies; while 
his Britiſh dominions were inſulted by the Scots, who made continual irrup- 
tions into the northern counties. The younger Douglas and the earl of Fife 
had landed in Ireland, where they took the town of Carlingford, with fifteen 
ſhips, defeated the Iriſh in battle, and plundered the Iſle of Man in their re- 
turn. To revenge theſe depredations, the lords of the Marches entered Scot- 
land, and ravaged the Merſe ; but retired in a hurry upon receiving intelli- 
gence that the Scottiſh army was on its march to give them battle. A 
commiſſion was given to the biſhop of Durham, the earl of Northumberland, 
and other lords, to treat of a pacification with the Scots : but, their endea- 
vours proving ineffectual, the biſhop of Sodor and Man was empowered to 
negotiate with Donald lord of the Ifles, that he might fall upon the north of 
Scotland; but neither did this negotiation take effect. The Scottiſh parlia- 
ment, aſſembled at Aberdeen, reſolved to ſend two armies into England; 
and this ſcheme was immediately executed. One of theſe bodies, commanded 
by the earls of Douglas, Fife, and Dunbar, advanced beyond Newcaſtle, and 
ravaged the whole biſhopric of Durham : then they encamped before New- 
caſtle, which was defended by the famous Hotſpur, his brother Sir Ralph, 
and almoſt all the gentlemen of the northern counties. The Scottiſh army 
conliſted of three hundred horſe and two thouſand infantry ; and therefore 
could not pretend to inveſt the whole town: ſo that their intent was only to 
provoke Piercy to come forth and hazard a battle. While they continued in 
this ſituation, the volunteers on both ſides diſtinguiſhed themſelves in ſkir- 
miſhes and trials of valour. At length, the Engliſh making a general ſally, 
an engagement enſued, during which Piercy and Douglas encountered each 
other on horſeback, in ſight of both armies : they were nearly of the ſame 
age, and rivals in reputation; ſo that both ſides ſuſpended their efforts to ſee 
the iflue of this combat. At the firſt ſhock Piercy was unhorſed, and would 
have fallen into the hands of his antagoniſt, had not his men ruſhed in be- 


tween them, and conveyed him to the town; but Douglas had won his lance 


and pennon, which he waved over his head, calling aloud, that he would 
carry it as a trophy of his victory into Scotland. - So ſaying, he ordered his 
people to decamp, leaving Piercy to all the horrors of mortified ambition. 
He ſwore that Douglas ſhould never carry his lance into Scotland; and, aſ-. 
ſembling fix hundred horſe and eight thouſand infantry, ſet out in purſuit of 
the enemy, without waiting for the ſuccours which were on the march from 
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all quarters, to ſerve under his banner. The Scots, in their retreat, had un- 
dertaken the ſiege of the ſtrong caſtle of Otterburn, before which they lay en- 
camped when they were overtaken by Piercy, who inſtantly attacked them 
with great impetuoſity, though the day was almoſt ſpent before he could 
begin the battle. He found Douglas ready to receive him; and the fight was 
maintained with equal obſtinacy on both ſides, until the combatants were 
parted by the darkneſs: in a few hours, however, the Engliſh renewed the 
attack by moon-light ; and Piercy fought with ſuch fury to retrieve his ho- 
nour, that the Scots were put into diforder, and began to give ground. 
Douglas, being informed of this circumſtance, ruſhed into the midſt of the 
Engliſh with his battle-axe in his hand, hewing down all before him, until 
his retreat was intercepted, and he was environed by his enemies, without any 
other ſecond than his own chaplain, who had followed his ſteps, and been 
animated by his example, to perform wonders of valour. His friends no 
ſooner learned his ſituation, than they penetrated to the place, where they found : | 
him fainting with loſs of blood from three mortal wounds which he had re- = 
ceived, and his chaplain defending him ſingly againſt a multitude of foes. | 
Having obliged the Engliſh to give way in their turn, they would have con- | 
veyed their general from the field ; but that valiant chief, feeling his end ap- | 
proaching, would not ſuffer himſelf to be moved: he deſired they would 
conceal his fate, and revenge his death upon the enemy. He expired imme- 
diately after he had given theſe directions: then his friends, throwing a cloak 
over his body, erected his ſtandard ; and, pronouncing his name as a word of 
encouragement, made ſuch a deſperate effort, that the Engliſh gave way, and 
were totally routed, after Piercy, with his brother, and above an hundred 
gentlemen and officers of diſtinction, had been taken piſoners, and twelve 
hundred left dead on the field of battle. The biſhop of Durham, advancing 
at the head of ten thouſand men to join Piercy, no ſooner underſtood the fate 
of this engagement, than, inſtead of attacking the victors, who, being ex- 
hauſted with fatigue, might have been eaſily defeated, ie retired with preci- 
pitation to Newcaſtle ; and allowed the Scots to carry off their priſoners and 
booty at their own leiſure. The other body, which had entered England by 
Carlile, plundered the weſt borders, burned villages, took a great number of Froifhre. 
perſons of diſtinction and cattle, and returned unmoleſted to their own Walſingham. 
country. » | uchanan. 
$ LVI. During theſe tranſactions in Britain, the duke of Lancaſter, being An. Ch. 1389. 
appointed the king's lieutenant in Guienne, received powers and inſtructions 
to treat with France about an accommodation; and, a treaty being ſet on foot, | 
embaſſadors were ſent to Paris, in order to adjuſt the preliminaries. At length, | 
conferences were opened in the church of Lenlinghen, between Calais and Bou- | 
logne, where a truce was concluded for three years between the two Kingdoms; 'Y 
and Robert king of Scotland acceded to this agreement. Peace being thus | 
| 
| 
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reſtored to England, Richard reſolved to enfranchiſe himſelf from the thraldom 

in which he had been hitherto kept by the lords of the oppoſition. In an ex- 

traordinary council of the nobility aſſembled after Eaſter, he, to the aſtoniſh- 

ment of all preſent, deſired to know his own age; and being told that he was 

turned of two and twenty, Well then (ſaid he) J am certainly of age to 

govern my kingdom; and I ſee no reaſon for my being deprived of a right 8 | 
Vor. II. Aa * wach | 
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which the meaneſt of my ſubjects enjoy.“ The lords anſwered in ſome con- 
fuſion, that he had certainly an indiſputable right to take upon himſelf the ad- 
miniſtration of his kingdom. * Yes, (he replied) I have been long under the 
management of tutors, whom I will now remove from my council, and endea- 
vour to manage my own affairs.“ Then he ordered Thomas Arundel the new 
archbiſhop ot York to give up the ſeal, which he next day delivered to Wil- 
liam of Wickbam biſhop of Wincheſter. The duke of Glouceſter, the earl of 
Warwick, and other lords of the oppoſition, were removed from the council, 
The biſhop of Hereford loſt his office of treaſurer ; the earl of Arundel was 
deprived of his poſt of high admiral ; the keeper of the privy ſeal, all the 
great officers of the ſtate and the houſhold, together with the judges, were 
changed, and evefy place filled with perſons in whom the king thought he 
could intirely confide. Theſe meaſures were followed by a proclamation, ſig- 


nifying to the ſubjects that the king had taken the government of the realm 


into his own hands; and that they might expect to ſee the peace af the nation 
better preſerved, and juſtice more equitably adminiſtred than they had been be- 
tore this alteration. At the ſame time he confirmed the pardons of the laſt 
parliament ; and as a proof of his moderation and tenderneſs for his people, 
ſuſpended the payment of the ſubſidy granted in the laſt ſeſſion at Cam- 
bridge. At this juncture the duke of Lancaſter returned to England, and 
effected a reconciliation between the king and the duke of Glouceiter. As a 
recompence for this ſervice, he was, in the parliament which met at Weſt- 
minſter in January, created duke of Aquitaine, and inveſted with the en- 


An. Ch. 1390. ſigns of honour belonging to that dignity. Edward Plantagenet, ſon to the 


duke of York, was alſo gratified with the earldom of Rutland, and a pen- 
ſion of eight hundred marks to ſupport his new dignity. On the fourth 
day of the ſeſſion the biſhop of Wincheſter reſigned the great ſeal to the king; 
the biſhop of St. David's delivered up the keys of the exchequer, which he 
kept as treaſurer ; and all the lords of the council were diſcharged, at their 
own deſire. Then they aſked in open parliament, if any perſon had ought to 
ſay againſt their conduct ; which the commons having examined, declared 
themlelves perfectly well ſatisfied with all their tranſactions. The king, im- 
mediately after this declaration, reſtored them to their places, and the dukes 
of Lancaſter and Glouceſter were added to the. council ; though the king pro- 
teſted, that for any thing then done, he would retain or remove theſe counſel- 
lors according to his own pleaſure. As the oppreſſive practices of the court of 
Rome were by this time grown almoſt intolerable, the commons petitioned, 
that the ſtatutes enacted againſt thoſe encroachments upon the royal authority, 
and the liberties of the nation, in the reigns of Edward I. and his grandſon, 
ſhould be punctually executed, and further regulations made for the redreſs 
of that grievance. The archbiſhops, alarmed at this petition, entered a pro- 
teſt, in behalf of themſelves and their clergy ; declaring, that they would not 
give their aſſent to the revival of any old ſtatute, or the paſſing any new Jaw 
againſt the authority of the pope, or in prejudice of the eccleſiaſtical hberties. 
Notwithſtanding this declaration, Richard ſo far complied with the requeſt of 
the commons, as to order the former ſtatute to be put in execution; and they, 
in conſideration of this indulgence, granted a conſiderable ſubſidy on weol and 
leather, for the defence of the kingdom, as the duration of the truce was du- 
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bious and uncertain. This ſubſidy was continued for three years by the next 
parliament, which met on the twelfth day of November. It was in this ſeſ- 
ſion that the grant of a thouſand pounds a year, made to the dukes of York 
and Glouceſter was confirmed to them and their heirs; the parliament unani- 
mouſly declared, that the toyalty and prerogative of the king and his crown 
ſhould be ſaved and maintained; and whatever had been done or attempted 
againſt them redreſſed and amended ; ſo as that the king ſhould be as free 
as any of his progenitors. Such was the harmony ſubſiſting between Ri- 
chard and' this parliament, that before it broke up the lords and commons 
preſented their humble thanks to the king for his good- government, and the 
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great affection and zeal he had continually maniteſted for the happineſs of 


his le. x 

Fl. II. All oppoſition to the king's meaſures had been ſuſpended ſince the 
laſt reconciliation between him and Glouceſter, who had been always at the 
head of the malecontents; and the earl of Derby, who was the ſoul of that 
party, had obtained leave to go abroad and ſerve as a volunteer againſt the 
infidels in Pruſſia, where he acquired great reputation for his military exploits. 
Richard's new miniſters were men of more capacity and leſs exceptionable mo- 


rals, than were the idle favourites who had formerly influenced his conduct; 


and his ov!n manner of living, though till extravagant, was ſuch as generally 
— — tae favour of the public. He inſtituted ſolemn tilts and tournaments, 
and revived the ſpirit of chivalry which prevailed in the reign of his grandfa- 
ther. Nothing was ſeen but pageantry and proceſſion of knights in armour, 
led in ſilver chains by their miſtreſſes to the liſts, where they contended in 
feats of arms amidſt infinite crouds of people. The king himſelf and all his 
courtiers mingled in this mimickry of warfare ; and the queen, accompanied 
by all her ladies, graced the field with her preſence. All was muſick and min- 
ſtrelſy, feaſting and rejoicing, the land was bleſſed with plenty after two years 
of dearth, and the ſubjects enjoyed a receſs from dreadful ravages and bur- 
thenſome taxes, to which they had been ſo long expoſed. During this ſeaſon 
of good humour, another parliament was called at Weſtminſter in the begin- 
ning of November, when the declaration, touching the king's full enjoyment 
of his royalty, was renewed with this addition, Notwithſtanding any ſtature 
or ordinance formerly made in derogation thereof, particularly in the reign of 
king Edward II.“ And this was paſſed into an act of parliament. Over and 
above this inſtance of their loyalty and affection, they voted him a whole tenth 
and fifteenth to defray the expence of his voyage to France, whither he was in- 
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vited by the French monarch, in order to compromiſe perſonally all their 


differences, and eſtabliſh a laſting accommodation. Beſides this aid, they 
_ others for the occaſions of ſtate, and thought they had a right to expect 
ome extraordinary condeſcenſion on the fide of his majeſty. In theſe ſenti- 
ments, the knights of the ſhires petitioned, that, as it was a common practice 
in corporations to admit as burgeſſes into their communities, all villains or 


copyholders, after they had lived a year and a day among them unreclaimed, 


the lords of the manour might be impowered to enter ſuch burroughs, and 
bring away the villains who were parcel of their property. This petition was 
rejected, as an attack upon the privileges of corporations; nor did he think 
proper to grant the other, in which the whole body of the commons concur- 
red, propoſing an act for diſabling the villains of copyholders, of prelates _ 
Aa2 monal- 
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a monaſteries, to purchaſe lands in fee ; and from hindering all villains from ſend- 
ing their ſons to ſchool, whereby they obtained learning, and freed themſelves 
from their ſervility, to the prejudice of the right and honour of the frecholders 

5 in England. Nowithſtanding theſe repulſes, the parliament had great reaſon 
Rot. Parl. to be pleaſed with Richard's conduct in this feſſion. The ſchiſm in the church 
ſtill continued; and Boniface IX. being elected in the place of Urban, ſent a 
bY nuncio to the court of England, to uſc his beſt endegyours for a repeal of the 
ſtatutes of proviſo, and others which had been enacted againſt the encroach- 
ments of papal authority; as well as for preventing a peace between Richard 
and Charles of France, who ſupported the antipope Benedict XIII. The nuncio 
executed his commiſſion with great ability, and Richard ſeemed to liſten with 
pleaſure to his ſuggeſtions ; but, as he would take no ſtep that would deviate 
trom the ſcheme of popularity he had projected, he referred the pope's propo- 
ſitions to the parliament, by which they were diſapproved; while a peace 
with France was ſtrongly recommended. Richard acquieſced in. their ſenti- 
ments, and declared his intention to confer with the king of France in perſon. 
The great corporations, convents, and other communities of the kingdom, 
vied with each other in aſſiſting him to make an appearance ſuitable to his dig- 
nity. He was furniſhed with rich. equipages, and preſented with large ſums of 
money; and a great number of young noblemen and knights reſolved to ac- 
company him to this interview. In the mean time, commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed to treat with France and Scotland, and all parties agreed that a gene- 
ral congreſs ſnould be held at Amiens, where the treaty of peace might be con- 
dluded and ratiſied in preſence of the two monarc hs 
\n.Ch.r392., § LVIII. At the time appointed, Charles of France, with his brother and 
three uncles, repaired to Amiens; and Richard went as far as Dover in his 
way to the interview; but whether he altered his reſolution of his own. accord, 
or was. diverted from his purpoſe. by the repreſentations, of his council, his 
voyage was poltponed, and he remained in Dover-Caſtle with the duke of 
Glouceſter, while his other two uncles, with the earls of Huntingdon and 
Derby, the biſhops of London and Derby, Sir Thomas Piercy, and others af 
his council, proceeded to Amiens in quality of ambaſſadors and plenipotentiaries. 
They entered that place with a train of twelve hundred horſe, and during their 
ſtay were maintained at the expence of the French king, who treated them in a 
ſumptuous manner. The conferences were immediately opened; but ſuch dit- 
Kculties occurred, as there was no probability of ſurmounting. The French in- 
liſted upon the demolition of Calais; and the Engliſh demanded the reſtitution of 
all the places they had loſt in France, ſince the treaty of Bretigny, together with 
the payment of the laſt moiety of king John's ranſom. Charles was willing that 
the crown-of England fhould enjoy the nine biſhoprics, and all its poſſeſſions in 
Guienne, independent of any ſovereignty, and even offered to pay the ranſom 
within three years, on condition that Calais ſhould be demoliſhed.; but this was, 
an article concerning which the duke of Lancaſter remained inflexible, declaring 
he had no powers to grant. him ſuch. conceſſion. The truce was therefore 
. prolonged till Michaelmas of the enſuing year, and the terms of the peace 
as propoſed by France referred to. the conſideration of the Engliſh council. 
Ivo French knights. accompanied the ambaſſadors, in. their return to. Dover, 
to know the king's determination on this ſubject; and a council being called, 
Ahe plenipotentiaries communicated the particulars of their 9 ; A. 
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debate enſuing, the duke of Glouceſter obſerved that they had no power to 
proceed with the treaty without the advice and conſent of a parliament, as the 
atfair of Calais was of the utmoſt importance to the kingdom: a definitive an- 
{wer therefore could not be given, until the matter ſhould have been debated 
in the great aſſembly of the nation; but in the mean time the prolongation of 
the truce was ratified by his majeſty in council. | 
S LIX. The treaty at Amiens produced little advantage to any perſon Froiſlart.. 
but the duke of Lancaſter, who received the whole ſubſidy granted in the laſt 
parliament, or at leaſt the better part of it, to indemnify him for the expence of 
his voyage. With retpect to the grant of Guienne, which he had obtained, he 
met with tome difficulties that were not eaſily ſurmounted. The order which 
the king had ſent for his being put in poſſeſſion of that dutchy was diſputed 
by the people of Bourdeaux, Bayonne, and other principal cities, as well as 
the nobleſſe-of the country, who imagined this grant implied an alienation of 
the province, and an intire ſeparation from the crown -of England, contrary 
to the privilege of holding their lands immediately of the king or his eldeſt 
ſon, and of no other perſon. They likewiſe: found a defection in the grant, 
which, though it conveyed to the duke of Lancaſter the dutchy with all its 
rights, revenues, and appurtenances, requiring all perſons to do homage and 
fealty to him, contained no clauſe which feleaſed them from the allegiance they 
had ſworn to Richard. They moreover ſuſpected that the grant was obtained in a 
ſurreptitious manner, or by compulſion; and, in order to diſpel their doubts, 
and remove their exceptions; the prelates, nobility, and cities of Guienne, ſent 
over deputies to learn the king's pleaſure from his own mouth. Theſe arrived 
about Midſummes at Nottingham, where Richard had aſſembled a great coun- 
cil to deliberate upon the treaty with France; and having explained their em- 
baſſy, the king aſſured them that he had made the grant of his own free will, 
with the conſent of parliament, for the duke's natural life only. He con- 
firmed all liberties and privileges of the clergy, nobility, cities, and commons 
of Guienne, in an inſtrument. Ggned by himſelf, and authenticated by the great 
SLX. During the ſeſſion of this council, a dangerous inſurrection happened Rymer.. 
at London. Richard, whole extravagance and profuſion very often reduced 
him to great neceſſities, had attempted to borrow a thouſand pounds of the ci- 
tizens of London, who not only refuſed to grant his requeſt, but inſulted and 
abuſed a Lombard merchant who offered to accommodate his majeſty. The 
king, incenſed at this aggravated affront; revoked all exemptions which had 
been granted by his father and himſelt, to excuſe individuals from public 
offices in cities, counties, and corporations; and the mayor of London with 
the ſheriffs were ordered to attend the council at Nottingham, where they and 
the whole city were convicted of a riot, and obliged to ſubmit themſelves to 
the king's mercy in a bond of one hundred thouſand pounds. In the mean time 
they were deprived of their offices and committed to priſon; and Sir Edward 
Dalyngrygge was appointed warden of the city: yet they were ſoon releaſed, and 
their antient form of government reſtored. The Londoners in general favoured 
the doctrine of Wickliff, and were of conſequence. expoſed to the ill offices of 
the biſhops, whom they hated. accordingly. A baker having been inſulted in. 
the ſtreet, by a domeſtic belonging to the: biſhop of Saliſbury, the eommon. 
people took the alarm; and, aſſembling in great numbers, would have ſet fire 
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THE HISTORY Book IV. 
to-the prelate's palace, had not they been with difficulty reſtrained by the ma- 
giltracy. The biſhop complaining to the king of this outrage, Richard iſſued 
out a writ for commiſſioners of oyer and terminer, to fit at Eaton and try the 
delinquents; and the dukes of Glouceſter and York preſided at the trial. 
The Londeners being found guilty, were fined in three thouſand marks, their 
liberties ſeized into the king's hand, the ſheriffs and aldermen changed, and 
Sir Baldwin Radynton appointed warden of the city. The citizens, dumbled 
by the loſs of their franchiſes, and dreading the bond which hung over their 
heads, implored the queen's interceſſion with great humility, and were par- 
doned at her requeſt. The king made a public entry into the city, where he 
was received amidſt the acclamations of the people, and received very valuable 
preſents: the fine was remitted, the bond cancelled, their liberties were re- 
ſtored, and their charters confirmed. 6 91 

$ XI. The parliament, meeting on the twentieth day of January, ſeem to 
have waved all deliberations concerning a new treaty with France, becauſe. 
Charles, having been ſeized with a diſorder in his brain, was rendered inca- 
pable of managing the reins of government, and the affairs of the realm con- 
tinued in contuſion, until the regency was veſted in the dukes of Berry and 
Burgundy. | The commons granted a conditional ſubſidy, in caſe of a war 
with France or Scotland, or of the king's heading an expedition in perſon ; 
for, as they knew his want of œconomy, they did not think proper to grant 
him any ſuperfluous ſupply. Several laws had been enacted, in the four pre- 
ceding parliaments, againſt the encroachments of the papal power in England. 
The pope's agent had been obliged to ſwear he would be true to the king and 
his crown, and keep his laws and rights inviolate; that he would take no ſtep 
that ſhould be prejudicial to the royal authority, or the laws of the kingdom, 
nor execute any papal bulls or mandates to the detriment of the king, or con- 
trary to the laws of the realm; that he would not receive or publiſh any of 
the pope's letters, without having firſt communicated them to the council ; 
nor zend any money or plate out of the kingdom, without a ſpecial licence 
from the king or his council. Every perſon was ſubjected to a premunire, 
who ſhould go or ſend out of England to provide or purchaſe for himſelf any 
eccleſiaſtical benefice : ſtatutes againſt proviſors were revived, and a ſtop was put 
to the collection of a tenth impoſed by the pope upon the clergy of England. 
The archbiſhops and prelates had iſſued mandates for levying this tax, but 
were ordered to revoke them, and return the money which had been raiſed; 
and the agent was prohibited on pain of life and limb from proceeding farther 
in the collection. His holineſs, alarmed at theſe meaſures, ſent over a nuncio 
(as we have already obſerved) to ſollicit the repeal or ſuſpenſion of the ſtatute 
againſt proviſors; but all he could obtain was a permiſſion of collating to the 
benefices that ſhould fall vacant in the court of his holineſs. This permiſ- 
ſion he had egregiouſly abuſed, in iſſuing bulls for tranſlating biſhops to poorer 
ſees, with their own conſent ; and then filling up the rich vacancies in favour 
of thoſe who payed exorbitant ſums for the nomination. In this parliament 
the commons made a ſtrong remonſtrance, complaining, that the pope tranſ- 
lated Engliſh prelates to foreign ſees, and from one biſhopric to another, with- 
out the knowledge and conſent of the king, and even of the biſhops ſo tranſ- 
lated ; a practice by which the ſtatutes of the kingdom would be defeated, 
the lieges of his majeſty's council removed out of the realm againſt _ OWN in- 
| clinations, 
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clinations, and the treaſure of the nation exported ; ſo that it would in a little 
time become deſtitute of wealth and council, to its utter impoveriſhment and 
deſtruction. The crown off England, which had been always free and inde- 


Pons every earthly ſovereign, would be made ſubject to the pope, and the 


atutes of the realm rendered of no effect; to the diſgrace of the king, his 
crown and royalty, and the ruin of the whole kingdom. They declared they 
would ſtand by him with their lives and fortunes againſt all proceſſes in the 
court of Rome, about rights of patronage, bulls, and mandates, and all at- 
tempts againſt his crown and royalty. All the lords ſpiritual and temporal 
made the ſame declaration, though the prelates entered a proteſt that they did 
not intend to deny the pope's canonical authority; and the famous Statute of 
Premunire was paſſed againſt all that purchaſed or follicited, in the court of 
Rome, or elſewhere, any tranſlations of biſhops, proceſſes and ſentences of 
excommunication, bulls, inſtruments, or any thing elfe to the prejudice of 
the king, his crown, regality, or kingdom. This ſtatute and declaration had 
ſuch effect, that, during the remaining part of Richard's reign very few in- 
ſtances of papal encroachment occurred; and no attempt of that kind ſuc- 
ceeded without the warrant of a royal licence. | 

$ LXLII. After the parliament broke up, the king appointed the duke of 
Lancaſter his lieutenant in Picardy ; and granted a commiſſion, impowering 
that nobleman and his brother the duke of Glouceſter to treat with the dukes 
of Berry and Burgundy, about the prolongation of the truce. The conferences 
were held at Lenlinghen, between Calais and Boulogne, and continued nine 
days, during which the truce was prolonged till Michaelmas of the enſuing 
year; but the former difficulties touching a final peace recurred, and they 
were obliged to ſuſpend their negotiation until they ſhould have received fur- 
ther inſtructions. Both courts were tired of the war, and ſincerely diſpoſed to- 
wards an accommodation; therefore the treaty was renewed, and ſome pro- 
greſs made towards a pacification. The French conſented to reſtore Bigorre, 
the Agenois, and Perigort; but would not cede Rouvergne, Quercy, the Li- 
mouſin, Peathieu, or any part of Guiſnes but what was actually poſſeſſed 
by the Engliſn. Richard's plenipotentiaries would not ſuffer Calais to be men- 
tioned ; but with reſpe& to Cherbourg and Breſt, a propoſal was made, that 
the king of France ſhould pay a certain ſum of money to Richard for the reſ- 
titution of theſe places to the king of Navarre and the duke of Brittany, All 
the articles were well nigh adjuſted, when Charles, who reſided at Abbeville, 
being ſeized with a return of his frenzy, the conferences were ſuddenly ſuſ- 
pended : but they were renewed in September, by which time he had retrieved 
the uſe of his reflection; and, the affair of Cherbourg being ſettled, orders 
were given for ſurrendering it immediately to the king of Navarre. f 


Rymer. 
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Rot. Parl. 
Clauſ. 18. 


Rymer. 


Rich. II. 


$ XIII. The other articles being diſcuſſed, a plan of the treaty was laid An. Ch. 1393. 


before the parliament, which met at Weſtminſter in January, when the pro- 
ceedings of the plenipotentiaries were approved by both houſes : but they una- 
nimouſly joined in deſiring that the king would not pay liege homage ; that 
there ſhould be a ſaving at the liberty of his perſon, and the crown of Eng- 
land; that he and his heirs might reſume their claim to the crown of France, 
if the peace ſhould be infringed by Charles; and chat meaſures ſhould be ta- 
ken to prevent any future confiſcation of Guienne. This requeſt and advice 
was delivered in writing by the hands of Sir John Buſſy the ſpeaker, 2 = 

clared, 
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clared, in the name of the commons, that they would decline giving their ad- 
vice touching the treaty of peace, unleſs theſe preliminaries ſhould be ſettled. 
Lhis declaration produced a debate among the lords; and ſome bitter alterca- 
tion paſſed. between the duke of Lancaſter and the earl of Arundel, who, as 
rivals in power and influence, had long hated each other in ſecret, - During the 
duke's ablence in Picardy, the people of Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, who lived 
under the government of the king's two uncles, raiſed an inſurrection againſt 
their officers ; and being headed by Sir Thomas Talbot, threatened to deſtroy 
all the eſtates belonging to the duke of Lancaſter, who returning ſuddenly to 
England, to quell , this diſturbance, . underſtood that the earl of Arundel had 
remained in'the neighbourhood at his caſtle'of Holt, without taking any ſtep 
to diſperſe the inſurgents. Incenſed at his indifference, he accuſed the earl of 


having connived at the, violences they committed; but he juſtified himſelf in 


ſuch à manner as convinced even the duke of his innocence. He reſolved 
however to be revenged upon his accuſer for this inſult offered to his honour, 
and impeached the duke, in his turn, for being too familiar with the king, 
whom he had obliged to wear his colour and livery ; for intimidating the mem- 
bers of the council, ſo as that they could not ſpeak their ſentiments freely ; 
for having obtained an illegal grant of Guienne, and an exorbitant ſum of money 
for his expedition into Spain; and for miſconduct in the management of the 
late treaty. The king, who deteſted Arundel, made himſelf a party in this 
quarrel : he told the houſe the whole was falle and frivolous; that he admitted 
the duke to no familiarity, but what was conſiſtent with the conſanguinity and 
affection ſubſiſting between them; that he wore his uncle's colour as a mark 
of that affection ; that the grant of Guienne was made with the conſent of par- 
liament, which had likewiſe gratified him with part of the money expended in 
the Spaniſh expedition; that the after- payment was leſs than he deſerved, con- 
ſidering the relief of Breſt and other ſervices; and that his conduct in ma- 
naging the treaty was warranted by the inſtructions he had received from the 
king and council. After this declaration of the ſovereign, the parliament 
could not decently avoid paſſing a yote, acquitting the duke of the imputations 
laid to his charge; and the earl of Arundel was obliged to aſk his pardon in 
full parliament. Then the dukes of Lancaſter and Glouceſter, as count pa- 
latine of Lancaſter and lord chief juſtice of Cheſter, petitioned the king and 
lords for judgment againſt Sir Thomas Talbot and others, for having engaged 
in a conſpiracy to take away their lives, and raiſed forces for that purpoſe. 
The king, with the concurrence of®the lords, declared the offence to be 
high treaſon, and ordered Talbot to be apprehended and brought to trial. If 
not found by the ſheriff, it was reſolved that he ſhould be ſummoned to appear 
at next Eaſter term, in the court of king's bench, on pain of being deemed 
convicted of treaſon, with the forteiture of his lands and chattels; and that all 
who harboured him ſhould be ſubjected to the fame penalty. Theſe meaſures 
being taken, the king declared his intention of going to Ireland in perſon ; and, 
demanding a ſubſidy for that purpoſe, was accommodated, according to his de- 
fire, with an aid on wool, wine, and other merchandize. Immediately after 
the parliament roſe, the dukes of Lancaſter and Glouceſter returned to France, 
in order to put the finiſhing nand to the treaty ct peace, The congreſs was 
again ju at Lenlinghen ; but the diſpute about the ſuperiority of Guienne 


| hindered it from taking effect, though the truce was prolonged tor hve years, 


and Scotland was included in this agreement. 
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$ LXIV. While John duke of Lancaſter was employed in this negotiation, 
his own wife Conſtance of Caſtile died Jn England; and her death was fol- 
lowed by that of his daneben ende ; 
were not long ſurvived by the queen, who was regretted by the whole nation, 


as a good-natured, ſenſihle, compaſſionate -princels'; from the meekneſs of her 
diſpoſition, ſhe had acquired the epithet of The Good Queen Anne; and her 
death made ſuch a deep 2 1 8 5 upon the mind of Richard, that he was for 


ſome time diſconſolate, and never could bear the ſight of the palace at Sheen, 


e counteſs of Derby. Theſe ladies 
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where ſhe expired. This melancholy, event confirmed him in his reſolution Walſingham. 


of ctoſſing the ſea to Ireland, where the Engliſh intereſt was by this time in 
a very declining ſituation. The Engliſh noblemen, who poſſeſſed large eſtates 
in that country, choſe to fix their reſidence in England, ſo that Ireland was 
left almoſt altogether defenceleſs, and expoſed to the efforts of the old Triſh - 


ſepts, who did not neglect this opportunity to recover their antient poſſeſſions. 


Theſe they retook by force of arms, and plundered all the reſt of the country 
which belonged to the Engliſh; inſomuch that, whereas Edward III. had 
drawn a conſiderable revenue from that kingdom, Richard, tar from reaping 
any ſuch advantage from it, was obliged to expend thirty thouſand marks 
yearly, for the preſervation of what little ſtill remained under his dominion. 
In Auguſt, a proclamation was iſſued, commanding all the abſent proprietors 


to repair to Ireland by the eighth day of September, and wait the king's ar- 
rival. The military tenants of the crown were ſummoned ; the Cinque - Ports 
required to furniſh their armament of fifty- ſeven ſhips, well manned: and, as 
the duke of Lancaſter had reſolved to ſet out for Guienne, his brother the 


duke of Vork was appointed guardian of England, during the king's abſence. 


The forces being aſſembled, and the navy equipped, Richard et out for 
Wales, accompanied by the duke of Glouceſter, the earls of Marche, Not- 


tingham, and Rutland; and, r about Michaelmas at Milford-Haven, 
landed in Ireland, with an army of thirty thouſand men. The native Iriſh, 


intimidated by ſuch a powerful armament, either retired to their faſtneſſes, 


or made their ſubmiſſion; and Richard. treated them with great clemency. 
He not only pardoned thoſe who ſubmitted, but even allotted penſions to 
their chiefs; and endeavoured to reclaim them from their native barbarity. 
The earl of Nottingham was empowered to receive, in the king's name, the 
ſubmiſſion and homage of all the Iriſh in Leinſter; and they gave bonds for 
their peaceable behaviour. O Neal, who pretended to be lord paramount 
over the other princes of Ireland, made a voluntary tender of allegiance to 


Richard, and did homage to him at Drogheda; though he ſtill reſerved to 


himſelf a kind of ſovereign power. which the king did not think it worth his 
while to diſpute. His example was followed by O Hanlon, O Donnel, Mac 
Mahon, and other toparchs, who engaged for themſelves and their whole 
clans, that. they ſhould not diſturb the peace of the kingdom. Richard in- 
vited all the chiefs to an entertainment at Dublin, during the Chriſtmas feſ- 
tival ; and not only entertained. them with royal munificence, but alſo con- 
ferred upon them the order of knighthood ; and encouraged them to adapt the 
Engliſh cuſtoms, habit, and way of living. He afterwards ſummoned a par- 
liament in the ſame city, with a view to redreſs their grievances z with ** 
to which they obtained full ſatisfaction in the puniſhment and removal of 
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thoſe officers by whom they had been injured and oppreſſed: in a word, 
he behaved with ſuch lenity and prudence as acquired the affection and 
eſteem of the native Iriſh, the greater part of whom quietly ſubmitted ta. 
his dominion. rann en wo ny 
$LXV. While he was thus laudably employed in Ireland, the guardian 
convoked a parliament at Weſtminſter, in the month of January; and the 
duke of Glouceſter was ſent over to manage the intereſt of the crown in this 
aſſembly, which being made acquainted with the king's proceedings in Ire- 
land, approved of his conduct, and granted a ſubſidy to enable him to finiſh. 
the reduction of that country. A nuncio from the pope attended at this ſeſ- 


ſion to ſollicit a repeal of the ſtatute againſt proviſors ; bur all his ſollicitations 


oved ineffectual. - A remonſtrance was alſo preſented by the Wickliffites, 
who had by this time acquired the appellation of Lollards, and were become 
ſo numerous and confident, as to preach, write, and declaim openly. againſt 
the eſtabliſhed religion. Under the protection of ſome powerful noblemen, 
they publicly impeached the morals and doctrines of the clergy ; they fixed 
libels on the doors of churches; and a writing, containing the articles of their 


Charge, was now brought into parliament, Oy Sir Thomas Latimer, Sir 
o 


Richard Story, and other members, who had adopted their perſuaſion. The 


archbiſhop of York and the biſhop of London, alarmed at this bold attack, 


made a voyage- to Dublin, where they 3 thoſe Lollards as enemies 
both to church and ſtate; they practiſed ſo effectually on the weak mind and 
jealous diſpoſition of Richard, that he abandoned the fair proſpect of reducing 
Ireland, and returned to England, with a view to cruſh thoſe dangerous in- 


novators. When he arrived, they were threatened with death if they ſhould 


I 
W Aſingham, 


perſiſt in their errors; and the chancellor of Oxford was ordered to expel all 
thoſe who were ſuſpected of favouring their opinions. | | 
$LXVI. This affair being ſettled, the attention of the king and council 
was employed upon an object of as great importance to the peace of the na- 
tion. The queen having died without iffue, thoſe who ſincerely wiſhed well 
to their country began to be uneaſy about the fucceſſion : for though Richard, 
before his departure on the Iriſh expedition, is faid to have declared Edmund 
Mortimer“, ſon of Roger earl of Marche, preſumptive heir of the crown; 
had the king died without legitimate offspring, the kingdom would, in all 
probability, have been embroiled by the ambition of the dukes of Lancaſter | 
and Glouceſter. In order to prevent ſuch civil diſſenſions, Richard was ad- 
viſed to engage in a ſecond marriage; and the council caſting their eyes upon 
Iſabel, eldeſt daughter of the French king, as a ſuitable conſort for the Eng- 
liſh monarch, the archbiſhop of Dublin, the biſhop of St. David's, the earls 
of Rutland and Nottingham, the lord Beaumont, and William Le Scroop, 
chamberlain of the houſhold, were ſent ambaſſadors to the court of France, to 
demand that princeſs. in mm for Richard: they were inſtructed to infiſt 
upon a conſiderable portion, and empowered to offer ten thouſand marks a 
year for her jointure; and after this match ſhould have been tranſacted, the 
other part of their commiſſion was to effect a marriage between Iſabel's younger 


* He was the only ſon of Roger Mortimer, Philippa, ſole daughter of Lionel duke of Cla- 
ton of Mortimer carl of Marche, who married rence, third fon of Edward III. 
fiſter 
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ſiſter and the earl of Rutland, whom Richard diſtinguiſhed by his affection Romer. 


above all his other kinſmen. 1 * 1 a 
$ LXVII. The next affair that fell under the conſideration of the council, 
was a diſpute between the duke of Lancaſter and the natives of Guienne, from 
whom he had not met with that reception which was due to a ſovereign. The 
prelates, nobility, and cities had engaged in an aſſociation to treat him with 
deference and civility, as the brother of the Black Prince, and the uncle of 
king Richard; but without doing homage to him as their ſovereign. . He ex- 
erted all his artifice to prevail upon them to acknowledge his authority, in 
obedience to the patent of king Richard, and the ſanction of the Engliſh par- 
liament. He endeavoured to cajole them with promiſes of a mild adminiſtra- 
tion, and other particular advantages; he overwhelmed the individuals with 
civility, and even tempted them with valuable preſents. But they were proof 
againſt all his efforts; and, as he had not ſtrength ſufficient to compel them 
to a ſubmiſſion, the diſpute was referred to the deciſion of the king and 
council, The cities of Bourdeaux and Bayonne ſent over deputies to ſollicit a 
repeal of the grant; and the duke employed John de Greilly, natural ſon of 
the famous Captal de Buche, as his agent at the court of England. Both 
parties were heard in a great council of the prelates and nobility, convoked at 
Sheen for that purpoſe. The official of Bourdeaux explained the privileges of 
the Gaſcons, with which this grant was incompatible ;/ and repreſented, with 
ſuch energy the miſchiefs that would accrue from it to the crown of England, 
that the hearers were convinced of the truth of what he alledged, and gene- 
rally diſpoſed to comply with the deſire of his conſtituents. But the duke of 
Glouceſter, who looked upon the preſence of his brother as a check upon his 
own ambition, was very deſirous of his being detained at a diſtance from 
England; and therefore oppoſed the remonſtrance of the official with all his 
influence, He was ſeconded 1 by his nephew the earl of Derby, who naturally 
eſpouſed his father*s cauſe ; but, perceiving the other. members were of a dit- 
ferent opinion, he withdrew abruptly, on the ſuppoſition that they would not 
take any reſolution in his abſence. In this hope, however, he was diſap- 
pointed ; for, after he had retired, they ſpoke their ſentiments with more free- 
dom, and the king concurring with them in their deliberations, it was unani- 
mouſly reſolved, that the duke of Lancaſter -ſhould be recalled. Richard 
accordingly ſent for him to England, where he arrived in the beginning of 
the = year, and reſigned his grant of Guienne into the hands of his 
majeſty. | 
$ LXVIII Mean while the Engliſh ambaſſadors, arriving at Paris, ex- 
ained the nature of their embaſſy ; and Richard's propoſal was debated in the 
rench council. Some of the members ſuggeſted, that there was ſomething 
inconſiſtent and unnarural in the propoſition of ſuch a marriage, before peace 
was concluded between the two nations; but the duke of Burgundy was wel! 
affected to the ſcheme, which he obſerved was the moſt likely expedient to 
effect and conſolidate an accommodation. Through his influence, the am- 
baſſadors met with a favourable reception from the miniſtry ; and though the 
alliance was ſtrongly oppoſed by the dukes of Berry and Orleans, the king 
himſelf favoured the propoſal, which was accepted accordingly. A treaty 
was immediately ſet on foot, and the articles being diſcuſſed by the plenipo- 
| Bb 2 tentiaries, 
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An. CR. 1396. tentiaries, - both kings at laſt agreed ed, that Richard Thould marry the princeſs- 


uncommon magnificence. 


| Ifabel, and receive with. her a portion of eight hundred thouſand: franks in 


gold, at yearly payments: That he ſhould make an abſolute renunciation of 
all his claim to the crown of France, either from his own hereditary preten- 
ſions, or by virtue of 'this marriage: That the truce ſhould, be prolonged for 
five and twenty years; and that the King of France ſhould affiſt him with his 


ene. 


with ſome valuable preſents; but he ſaw through all this complaiſance, for 
which he deſpiſed them in His heart; and treated their adyances with ſuch. 
contempt, that the duke of Burgundy declated the match ſhould not have 
been concluded, but for the deference he payed to the perſonal character of 
the Engliſh monarch. Glouceſtet's averfioh to this alliance Fern 
from his own diſappointed ambition, and partly from a regard to the intereſt 
of his country. He had propoſed a 'martiage between Richard and his own. 
daughter, which the king waved on pretence of conſanguinity. . He found 
that the rendition of Breſt was one article of the treaty ; and he; dreaded. the 
fate of Calais: yet theſe conſiderations gave way to what he conceived to be 
his own immediate intereſt.- Richard, who was well acquainted, with his diſ- 
poſition, ' promiſed to gratify him with a preſent of fifty thouſand nobles on 
their return to England, and to beſtow upon His ſon the earldom of Ro- 
cheſter, with an eſtate of two thouſand pounds a year $0 maintain that dignity. 
Glouceſter was caught by this magnificent bait. All his patriotiſm and re- 
ſentment ſubſided ; and he became perfectly reconciled to the treaty, which he 
had ſo- bitterly oppoſed. The two kings met under a magnificent pavilion 
between Ardres and Calais, each attended by four hundred followers in the 
nature of guards; and every thing was tranſacted to their mutual, fatisfac- 
tions The ceremony of the marriage was performed at Calais by the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury : then Richard returned immediately to England: with: 
his bride, who had juſt attained the eighth year of her age; and, on the 


| feventh day of January, her coronation. was ſolemnized at Weſtminſter with 


" &LXIX. 
. 
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CLXIX. 2 and caſtle of Breſt had been conditionally put into the 
hands of the Engliſh, by the duke of Brittany, to be re- delivered whenever a 
long truce or treaty with France ſnould be concluded: and now he claimed 
the requiſition of Richard, who gave orders for its being ſurrendered accord- 
ingly. This ſtep, which he could not have avoided with any regard to good 
faith and equity, was extremely unpopular in England; and Glouceſter, by 
this time, finding himſelf the dupe of Richard, who had amuſed him with 
promiſes he never intended to perform, made it an handle for the gratification 
of his reſentment, if not to pave the way for his own ambitious deſigns. 
He fomented the diſcontents of the people, who were already diſguited at the 
profuſion of Richard, and the profligacy of his court; and exclaimed againſt 


the French alliance, and the rendition of Breſt, as preludes to the loſs of all 


that England poſſeſſed upon the continent. His reſentment was the more 
dangerous to Richard, as he had now no rival in the council; for his brother 


the duke of Lancaſter, who, ſince his laſt arrival in England, counterballanced 


his influence, had lately loſt all his credit with the council, and the nation 
in general, by marrying Catherine Swinford, an obſcure foreigner, educated 


in the court of queen Philippa. who had been retained as governeſs to the 


duke's daughters by his firſt conſort, and bore to him four illegitimate 


children: theſe were John, Henry, Thomas, and Jane, married firſt to 


Robert lord Ferrers, and afterwards to Ralph Nevil earl of Weſtmoreland. 


The duke's intention in this diſhonourable match was, in all probability, to 


render theſe children legitimate, for which purpoſe he obtained a bull from the 
pope, upon his marriage with their mother. This alliance gave great offence 
to all the princes of the blood and their wives, who could not bear the 
thought of yielding in precedency to a woman of low birth, who had been 
openly maintained as a concubine; and the duke himſelf was expoſed to innu- 
merable inſults and affronts, which he bore patiently until his relations had 


exhauſted the firſt tranſports of their indignation: but he gradually recovered. 


all his former importance. | 


_  $LXX. During this temporary eclipſe. of Lancaſter, his brother Glouceſter - 
triumphed in his popularity, and exerted all his endeavours in preparing for 
a vigorous oppoſition in the enſuing parliament. He engaged in his party 

of Canterbury, who 


the earls of Arundel and Warwick, with the archbiſhop 
was brother to the earl of Arundel; and theſe aſſociates deliberated on very 


—— and illegal methods for the reformation of the government. The 
Carls 


of Derby and Nottingham were in ſome meaſure concerned in the oppo- 


ſition; but not ſo deeply engaged as the other four, who had actually reſolved 
to redreſs the grievances of the nation by force of arms, and, according to 
fome hiſtorians, to Rave kept the king in perpetual impriſonment. They had 
certainly acquired a very dangerous influence among the people, and ſeduced 
a great number of partiſans, by the indefatigable pains they took to inveigh. 


againſt the extravagance of the court, the levity of Richard's own character, 


the danger of loſing Calais, and the taxes by which the nation was in a fair 
way of being utterly impoveriſhed. Such inſinuations had great effect upon 
the people in general, and upon the citizens of London in particular, ho, 
with the magiſtrates. of ſome other towns; waited upon the king at Sheen, and 
demanded an immediate abatement of the duties upon merchandize. _ | 

. Ired 


it 
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deſired the dukes of Lancaſter and York to tell them, that their remonſtrance 
ſhould be conſidered in a council which he would hold ja a month at Weſt- 
minſter. The duke of Glouceſter, who aſſiſted at that aſſembly on purpoſe to - 
countenance the petitioners, inſiſted upon the king's complying with their de- 
mands ; but the reſt of the members being of a different opinion, the duke of 
Lancaſter, in the king's name, told them, that thoſe duties had been laid 
with the conſent of their repreſentatives, and the deputies of all the good towns 
in the nation, for their common defence; that the king had indulged them 
with grants which would be recalled, ſhould they behave themſelves in a 
ſeditious manner ; that the revenue of the crown was not ſo conſiderable as it 
had been in former times, and the expence much greater, ariſing from the 
war in Ireland, the late treaty and marriage, the queen's coronation, the de- 
fence of the ports and frontiers of the realm, the ſupport of the garriſons in 
Calais and Guienne ; and that after all theſe payments, the taxes in England 
were not ſo heavy as thoſe of any other kingdom in Europe. The petitioners 
went away ſeemingly ſatisfied with this anſwer, to which indeed they could have. 
found but little objection: but they were afterwards incenſed by the conduct of 
Richard, who, finding the ſubſidies inſufficient to ſupport his extravagance, 
| Rymer. extorted loans from the trading towns and rich abbeys of the kingdom, 
Walſingham. without the leaſt intention to refund the lenders. Nut 
An. Ch. 1397. S LXXI. All the efforts of Glouceſter and his confederates had not been 
able to prevent the court from ſecuring a parliament that favoured the treaty, 
and the other meaſures which had been lately taken; and. for that reaſon the 
duke and earl of Arundel would not aſſiſt in their deliberations : not but that 
there was a ſpirit of oppoſition among the commons; for the ſeſſion being 
opened on the twenty-ſecond day of January, and a ſubſidy granted for the de- 
fence of the Scottiſh Marches, and the proſecution of the war in Ireland, a bill 
was brought into the houſe by one Haxey a clergyman, complaining of the 
exceſſive number of prelates, ladies, and idle dependents, maintained at court, 
and petitioning that the charges of the houſhold- might be retrenched. The 
king, conſcious of his own ſtrength, reſented this as an inſult upon his dignity, 
and ſent a meſſage to the commons, importing that the bill contained certain 
articles intrenching upon his honour and prerogative, which he was reſolved to 
maintain againſt all encroachment ; he therefore inſiſted upon their-delivering 
the bill to the lords, together with the name of the member who had preſumed 
to bring it into the houſe. The commons, intimidated by this lofty meſſage, 
humbled themſelves before his majeſty in the moſt abject manner. They pro- 
teſted they had no intention to encroach upon his royal eſtate and liberty, eſ- 
pecially with regard to his perſon, and the œconomy of his houſhold:; that 
they had no other deſign, but that of prevailing upon the lords to adviſe him 
to conſult the honour of his ſtate in all his tranſactions, according to his own 
good pleaſure ; they therefore ſubmitted themſelves to his will and favour, and 
d he would graciouſly excuſe the freedom they had taken, proteſſing 
themſelves always ready to ſupport his royal eſtate and dignity, and to perform 
in body and goods like loyal ſubjects, whatever ſhould be for his honour and 
ſafety. Notwithſtanding this piteous addreſs, Richard inſiſted upon Haxey's 
being brought to trial before the lords, who condemned him to ſuffer death as 


a traitor, The ſentence was no ſooner known, than the archbiſhop of Canter- 
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bury, at.the head of the prelates, preſented himſelf before the king, and de- 
claring that it ever was and ſhould be their full reſolution to maintain his royal 
eſtate and dignity without diminution, beſought his majeſty to ſpare the life of 
Haxey, and 9 him to be delivered into their cuſtody, out of his ſpecial 

ace and favour. The king complied with this their humble requeſt, and or- 
Tered the criminal to be delivered to the archbiſhop. The ſubſidy upon wool 
being continued, the king confirmed the dignity of earl mareſchal to Thomas 
de Mowbray, and the heirs male of his body. John de Beaufort, natural ſon 


of Lancaſter by Catherine Swinford, was created earl of Somerſet ; and Sir 


Robert Belknap, Sir John Holt, and Sir William Burgh, three of the judges 
who had been baniſhed to Ireland for the opinions at Nottingham, were, by the 
aſſent of the lords and commons, allowed to return from exile. 

$ LXXII. After the parliament broke up, the duke of Glouceſter and his 
aſſociates proſecured their intrigues with great ſucceſs, in alienating the affec- 
tions of the people from Richard: nor did they make any ſecret of their diſ- 


content; they and their partiſans publicly declared that Richard was not fit to 
govern; that the ſpirit of the nation was quite broken, by his miſmanagement 


and puſillanimity; and that he ought to be immured for life, and paſs his days 
in that indolence which had diſgraced his adminiſtration. Theſe proceedings 
were reported to the king with ſuch exaggerations as alarmed that weak prince, 
who believed or ſeemed to believe that his life was not ſecure from their machi- 
nations. His uterine brother John Holland earl of Huntingdon, who had been 
governor of Breſt, employed emiſſaries to watch the conduct of the aſſociates. 
He was a man of profligate morals, and a profeſſed enemy of Glouceſter, whoſe 
ruin he ſought with the moſt eager induſtry; he therefore repreſented every 
thing againſt that nobleman in the moſt unfavourable light, to arouſe his appre- 
henſion and inflame his reſentment. Theſe circumſtances of intelligence Ri- 
chard communicated to the dukes of Lancaſter and York, who endeavoured to 
remove the jealouſies ſubſiſting between the king and their brother, by employ- 
ing friendly remonſtrances with both. Glouceſter ſtill profeſſed the utmoſt ve- 
neration for the king's perſon, but inſiſted upon a change of meaſures. Ri- 
chard attempted to engage his other two uncles, in a violent proſecution againſt 


Glouceſter : but they refuſed to be concerned in any ſcheme againſt the life of 


their own brother; and retired to their houſes in the country, in order to avoid 
cenſure and fuſpicion. Their example was followed by Sir Thomas Piercy 
brother to the earl of Northumberland, who reſigned his office of ſteward of 
the houſhold, and withdrew from a court which was altogether abandoned to 


riot and indiſcretion. Richard was now left entirely tothe management of raw. 


unſteady, hot- headed counſellors, who perſuaded him that there was no other 
way to prevent his own ruin, but that of effecting the ſpeedy deſtruction of 
Glouceſter; and this advice was ſeconded by the count of St. Pol, a French 
nobleman, who came over to viſit the young queen of England. The duke 
was too powerful to be apprehended openly, and puniſhed according to the 
forms of juſtice. All the people in the neighbourhood of Pleſhy, where he 
lived, would have taken arms to defend him from violence; and Richard juſtly 
ſuppoſed that his two brothers would not tamely behold him facrificed to ſuſ- 


picion or convenience: he therefore reſolved to uſe a more effectual expedient, 


and take him off by private treachery. As he had always maintained the ap- 
22 Pearance 
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pearance of affection and familiarity with his uncle Glouceſter, he made a pre- 
tence of hunting in Eſſex; and in the evening viſited the duke at Pleſhy, where 
he was received with the moſt cordial hoſpitality, both by his uncle and the 
dutcheſs. While they far at ſupper, he told the duke that he wanted to conſult 
him on ſome very important affair relating to the ſtate, and deſired he would 
accompany him to London, where a council ſhould be called in the morning. 
The unſuſpecting duke chearfully complied with his deſire, and ſet out with the 
king on horſeback, attended by four or five domeſtics. As they approached | 
Epping-Foreſt Richard rode off at full gallop ; and Glouceſter was immediately, 
ſurrounded by armed men, who conveyed him to the river, and put him on; 
board of a ſhip which weighed anchor immediately, and arrived next day at 
Calais. The duke's aſſociates the earls of Arundel, Warwick, lord Cobham, _ 
Sir John Cheney, and other perſons of diſtinction who had alſo been invited to 


the council, were next day arreſted at London. Teſt theſe proceedings 


ſhould create ſome diſturbance among the people, a proclamation was iſſued, 


declaring that the lords were arreſted upon freſh matter of treaſon laid to their 
charge: and that they ſhould be tried by a great council of their peers, which 


was ſummoned to meet on the firſt day of Auguſt at Nottingham. There they 


accordingly met at the time appointed; when an appeal for treaſon was brought. K 


againſt tfie duke of Glouceſter, and the earls of Arundel and Warwick, by the 


earls of Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon, Nottingham, Somerſet, Saliſbury, the 
lord Spenſer, and William Scroop chamberlain of the houſhold : the bill being 


read and confidered, the appealed lords were indulged with time till the four- 
teenth day of September, to prepare anſwers to the articles of their impeach- 
ment in parliament. But it was not Richard's intention to allow Glouceſter 
the privilege of a trial, He had ſent Sir William Rickhill, one of the juſtices. 
of the common pleas, with a commiſſion to examine the duke at Calais, hoping 
that this artful lawyer would have extracted a confeſſion of treaſonable practices 
from the duke, by tampering with the heat and impatience of his temper. But 
as he acknowledged nothing that amounted to treaſon, Richard ordered the 
earl of Nottingham,” who was governor of Calais, to give directions for his 
being privately murdered.” Theſe” dire&ions were executed by four aſſaſſins 

called Hall, Lovetoft, Serle, and Frances, who conveyed the duke from the 
caſtle of Calais to a public inn, where he was informed of his deſtiny, in 
which he acquieſced without emotion, and was ſmothered between two fea- 
ther- beds on a pallet: then they ſtripped the body, and laying it under the bed 
cloaths, pretended that he died in the night of an . Thus died Tho- 
mas Wodeſtoke duke of Glouceſter, who poſſeſſed many virtues with an alloy 
of weakneſs and human infirmity, to which he fell a ſacrifice. He was brave, 
open, fincere, and a well-wiſher to his country : but withal paſſionate, tur- 


bulent, ambitious of power, and fond of popularity; failings by which he 


intailed upon himſelf the ſuſpicion of the king, and the hatred of the nobility, 
while he acquired unbounded influence among the people, by whom he was 
revered almoſt to idolatry : no wonder then that the whole nation was alarmed 
at the news of his untimely fate. The dukes of Lancaſter and York breathed 
nothing but revenge, and with a ſmall body of forces haſtened up to London, 
where they were received with open arms by the citizens zand Lancaſter reſolv- 
ed to ſend for ſuccours from Portugal and Caltile, In the mean time, how- 
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ever, they found themſelves anticipated by the vigilance and foreſight of Ri- 
chard and his counſellors, who had reinforced his guards with ten thouſand archers; 
and expended the ſums of money which he had received by loan and ſubſidy, in 
ſecuring a majority in the enſuing parliament. Knowing that the duke of 
Vork implicitly followed the advice of Lancaſter, and that this laſt was open to 
flattery and ambition, he employed his favourite Rutland to diſſuade his uncles 
from all oppoſition ; and that young nobleman ſucceeded in his negotiation. 
He expatiated upon the calamities of civil war; inſinuated that Richard would 
be obliged to have recourſe to the aſſiſtance of his father-in-law the French 
king, who might, on pretence of ſupporting him, enſlave the country: he ob- 
ſerved that though Glouceſter's fate was lamentable, it could not now be re- 
called; aſſured them that the king remembred it with unfeigned forrow and 
contrition ; and finally promiſed, in his majeſty's name, that if they would lay 


aſide all ſchemes of reſentment, and conſent to an hearty reconciliation with the 


king, they ſhould preſide in his councils, and wholly direct him in all his fu- 
ture conduct. The dukes yielded to this remonſtrance, diſmiſſed their adhe- 
rents, and all diſputes between the king and them were for the preſent com- 
Dromiſed. | | þ | K 
* $ LXXIIL The parliament meeting at Weſtminſter in the middle of Sep- 
tember, Sir John Buſhy, a creature of the court, was, at the King's recom- 
mendation, choſen ſpeaker, after he, with Sir William Bagot and Sir Henry 
Green, had undertaken to manage all the proſecutions which had been pre- 
viouſly planned againſt the lords of the oppoſition. The ſeſſion began with the 
conſideration of a bill, enacting that holy church, the lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, all cities, boroughs, and commonalities of the realm, ſhould enjoy their 
liberties and franchiſes as they had been enjoyed under his majeſty's noble pro- 
genitors kings of England, This law being paſſed, the commons moved that 
whereas ſeveral judgments had been reverſed; becaufe the clergy had not aſſiſted 
at the trial, they ſhould now appoint a general proctor, impowered to act for 


them in'their abſence : Sir Thomas Piercy was accordingly appointed for this 


purpoſe, by the two archbiſhops and their clergy. Then the commiſſion and 
ſtatute made in the eleventh year of this reign was repealed, as being traiter- 
ouſly obtained by conſtraint and compulſion, againit the king's will, and to the 
prejudice of his crown and dignity. It was ordained that no fuch commiſſion 
ſhould take place for the future; and that all perſons endeavouring to procure 
any ſuch inſtrument, ſhould ſuffer as traitors : the pardons granted to the duke 
of Glouceſter, the earls of Arundel and Warwick, in the eleventh year of the 
king's reign, as well as that afterwards paſſed in favour of Arundel at Windſor, 
in the ſeventeenth year of his majeſty's reign, were revoked and annulled, as 
having been obtained by compulſion. After theſe preliminary reſolutions, the 
commons proteſted to the king in full parliament, that it was their intention, 
with his majeſty's leave, to impeach any perſon or perſons as often as they 
ſhould think proper, during the ſeſſion of this parliament ; and their proteſt was 
accepted and enrolled, This ſtep being taken, they impeached Thomas Arun- 
del archbiſhop of Canterbury of high treaſon ; tor having been aiding, pro- 
curing, and adviſing, in making a commiſſion. directed to Thomas duke of 


Glouceſter, Richard earl of Arundel, and others, in the tenth year of his ma- 
jeſty's reign ; which commiſſion was made in prejudice of the king, his crown, 
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and dignity, He was likewiſe accuſed of having adviſed- the duke of Glou- 
ceſter and the earls of Arundel and Warwick to aſſume the royal power, and 
arreſt the king's lieges Simon Burley and James Berners, whom they adjudged. 
to death, contrary to the will of his majeſty. The commans petitioned that the 
king would order the ſaid Thomas to be put in ſafe cuſtody ; and the king 
replied, that as the impeachment affected a peer of the realm, he would aviſe 
with his council on the ſubject, They afterwards demanded judgment againſt 
the archbiſhop, who acknowledged in the king's preſence that he had been miſ- 
taken, and erred in his conduct relating to that commiſſion ; and therefore ſub- 
mitted to his majeſty's mercy. . He was declared a traitor, and condemned to 
367 5194 baniſhment ; his temporalities were ſeized, his goods and chattels 
orfeited, and he himſelf was ordered to quit the kingdom in ſix weeks after 
Rot. Part, the ſentence was pronounced. This prelate had been cajoled by the King, who 
Waliingham. aſſured him in private, that if he would confeſs the charge and make no defence 
| in parliament, he ſhould have his majeſty's pardon, and nothing would be done 
to his prejudice. But after he was condemned unheard in his abſence, the. 
king, far from performing his promiſe, ſollicited and obtained his deprivation. 
from the pope, who, at Richard's deſire, nominated Roger Walden the king's. 
treaſurer, to fill up the vacant biſhoprick, _ | 
S XXIV. The archbiſhop's trial being finiſhed, the lords appellants exhibit-. 
ed their bill of impeachment againſt the Take of Glouceſter, the earls of Arun- 
del and Warwick, and Thomas Mortimer, accuſing them of having procured” 
the aforeſaid commiſſion; of having taken up arms againſt his majecty; of. 
having effected the death and impriſonment of ſeveral liege ſubjects; and of hav- 
ing conſpired to depoſe the king, who in all probability would have fallen a 
ſacrifice to their treaſon, had not they been reſtrained from executing their 
ſcheme, by the remonſtrances of Henry of Lancaſter earl of Derby, and Tho- 
mas Mowbray earl of Nottingham. The duke of Lancaſter being appointed- 
lord high ſteward, the earl. of Arundel was brought to his trial; and the appeal 
being read in his hearing, He pleaded his general pardon granted by the king 
and confirmed by the parliament. But this having been already repealed in the 
reſent ſeſſion, he was found guilty of high treaſon, condemned to be hanged, 
rawn, and quartered, and all his eſtate real; and perſonal was forfeited to 
the king's uſe ; yet the ſentence was mitigated into ſimple res cpa The 
duke of eg though dead, was declared a traitor to his king and coun- 
try, his eſtate forfeited, and his blood attainted. _ Then the appellants peti- 
tioned that his confeſſion might be read in full parliament ; and Sir William 
Rickhill produced a paper ſigned by the duke's own hand, in which he acknow- 
ledged that he had been guilty of divers indiſcreet. actions, and offered ſeveral 
inſults to his majeſty, whom he had alſo ſlandered in the heat and precipitation 
of his paſſion; but at. the ſame time he declared upon his ſoul, that he had never 
entertained one thought to the prejudice of his royal dignity. Thomas earl of 
Warwick being brought by the conſtable of the Tower into parliament, was by 
the ſteward made acquainted with the nature of the appeal which had been 
lodged againſt him; and he pleading guilty and throwing himſelf on the king's 
mercy, was ſubjected to the ſame ſentence which had been pronounced againſt 
the earl of Arundel; but the king changed the puniſhment into perpetual exile. 
and confinement in the Ifle of Man ; with this proviſo, that if any means * | 
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be uſed for his eſcape, the ſentence of the lord ſteward ſhould be executed with- 
out any further examination. Thomas Mortimer having fled into Ireland, and 
taken refuge in the mountains among the rebellious natives, a proclamation 
was iſſued through that kingdom, requiring him to appear within three months, 
and anſwer to the impeachment ; otherwiſe he was declared a traitor, and all 
his eſtate forfeited. 25608 
$ LXXV. After theſe ſevere profcriptions, which reflected diſgrace upon the 
whole parliament, and particularly upon the dukes of Lancaſter and York, and 
the earl of Derby, who acted ſo officiouſly againſt their neareſt relations and for- 
mer confederates, the commons interceded with the king in behalf of the lords 
and biſhops, who had been named in the commiſſion paſſed in the tenth year 
of his reign, without procuring or acting in the execution thereof. Theſe were 
the duke of York, the biſhop of Wincheſter, and Sir Richard Le Scroope, whoſe 
loyalty and innocence were now acknowledged by a ſtatute enacted in full par- 
liament. The commons likewiſe beſought his majeſty, that he would con Eder 
the ſervices of Henry of Lancaſter earl of Derby, and Thomas de Mowbray 
earl of Nottingham, who had expreſly hindered the rebellious lords from ſeiz- 
ing the perſon of the king, renounced their ſociety, and given intimation of 
their traitorous intent. The commons recommended theſe noblemen in a ſpe- 
cial manner to his majeſty's favour, and requeſted that he would publicly de- 
clare in parliament their good fame and loyal behaviour. Richard, fitting upon 
his throne, complied with their deſire, declaring that to his own knowledge, 
the earls of Derby and Nottingham were good and faithful ſubjects; and it 
was voted that this declaration ſhould have the force of a ſtatute. All theſe 
tranſactions were cloſed with ſome acts of the king's munificence, calculated to 
attach certain noblemen the more ſtrongly to his intereſt. The earl of Derby 
was created duke of Hereford, the earl of Rutland made duke of Albemarle ; 
Thomas Holland earl of Kent was promoted to the dukedom of Surrey ; his 
brother John earl of Huntingdon to that of Exeter ; and Thomas Mowbray 
earl of Nottingham was declared duke of Norfolk. The earldom of Somer- 
ſet and marquiſate of Dorſet were conferred upon John Beaufort ; Thomas 
lord Spenſer was created earl of Glouceſter, Ralph Nevil earl of Weſtmoreland, 
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Thomas Piercy earl of Worceſter, and William Le Scroope earl of Wiltſhire. Rot. Parl. 


Theſe promotions being made, the parliament was adjourned to the twenty- Tyrel. 


ſeventh day of January, when it was required to meet at Shrewſbury : but be- 
fore the members withdrew from London, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, to- 
gether with the knights of ſhires, ſwore ſolemnly before the ſhrine of St. Ed- 
ward in Weſtminſter-Abbey, that they would maintain all the ſtatutes, 
eſtabliſhments, ordinances, and judgments, enacted and given in this parlia- 
ment, without ſuffering them to be revoked, reverſed, or annulled, ſaving to 
the king his right and royalty. Then the king, accompanied by the lords ſpi- 
ritual and temporal, proceeded to the high altar, where the prelates and ordi- 
naries of the provinces of Canterbury and York, pronounced the ſentence of 
the greater excommunication againſt all who ſhould openly or privately, by 
deed or counſel, contravene or oppoſe the ſtatutes and regulations which the 
| parliament had enacted and ſworn to maintain, ſaving till the king's royalty 

and prerogative. 
S LXXVI. The earl of Arundel was beheaded on Tower-Hill, and died 
with great reſolution, in preſence of the king and the earls of Kent and Not- 
Se ting ham, 
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an unmanly and inhuman pleaſure at his fate, My 
« lord,” 1e, with great deliberation to Nottingham, who was his ſon-in- 
law, it would have better become you to be abſent upon ſuch an occaſion, 
You ſeem to triumph at my ſuffering ; but perhaps the day will come, when 


4 your own misfortune will furniſh the like triumph to your enemies.” No- 


thing could be more unpopular than the execution of this nobleman, who poſ- 


ſeſſed many noble qualities, had ſerved with great fuccefs againſt the enemy, 


and always aſſerted the liberties of the people, by whom he was exceedingly be- 
loved. They looked upon him as a martyr to their cauſe; and their regard 
ſoon roſe to ſuperſtitious veneration : they reported that his head was miracu- 
louſly rejoined to the body, from which it had been ſevered ; and great num- 
bers of people performed a pilgrimage to his tomb. Theſe circumſtances diſ- 
turbed the weak mind of Richard, who, in order to undeceive the multitude, 


ordered the body to be diſinterred and expoſed to public view; but the votaries 


would not truſt the evidence of their own ſenſes, and continued their adoration : 
ſo that the king found it neceſſary to order the Auguſtin friars of London, in 
whoſe church he was buried, to take down his ſcutcheon, and conceal the grave 
with a new pavement. Whether Richard felt remorſe for having taken away 
the life of Arundel, or thoſe reports touching his ſanctity made an impreſſion 


upon his fancy, the apparition of that nobleman haunted his imagination, inſo- 
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much that he could not for ſome time enjoy his natural repoſe, but ſtarted from 
his lumber with horror and affright. Thomas Beauchamp carl of Warwick 
did not behave on his trial with that courage which diſtinguiſhed the deportment 
of Arundel; he confeſſed himſelf a traitor in the molt abject terms, ſned a flood 
of tears, and ſued for mercy in ſuch- a manner, as muſt have excited the con- 
tempt as well as the compaſſion of Richard, who granted his life, becauſe he had 
nothing to fear from his reſentment or capacity. As nothing appeared againſt 
the lord Cobham, but that he had been appointed by parliament one of the 
eleven commiſſioners in the tenth year of his majeſty's reign, his puniſhment 
was limited to ſimple exile. f FF b 

$ LXXVH. When the parliament met again at Shrewſbury on the twenty- 
ſeventh day of January, the chancellor having opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 
to the uſual purport, deſired they would take into conſideration the ſupplies that 
would be neceſſary for the defence of England, Ireland, Guienne, the Marches 
of Calais, and the borders of Scotland, in cafe the truce ſhould not be pro- 
longed. Then the dukes of Albemarle, Surrey, and Exeter, the marquis of 
Dorſet, the earls of Saliſbury, Glouceſter, and Wiltſhire, as lords appellants, 

titioned that the proceedings in the parliament of the eleventh year of his ma- 
jeſty's reign, againſt the judges who had given their opinions at Nottingham, 
ſhould be repealed. The queſtions and anſwers there made, being now read 
publicly before the eſtates of parliament, they unanimouſly declared that 
the ſaid anſwers were good and lawful; and all the judges proteſted, that had 
the ſame queſtions been ſubmitted to their conſideration, they would have an- 


 ſwered them to the ſame effect. A ſtatute was therefore enacted, annulling the 


parliament holden in the eleventh year of his majefty's reign; and all the judg- 
ments, ſtatutes, and ordinances, made in that aſſembly, were reverſed and re- 
pealed. John Buſſy the ſpeaker, obſerving that many ordinances and ftatutes 
made in different parliaments had been occaſionally reverſed, * the 
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king, in the name of the commons, that the ordinances and judgments of this 
might be eſtabliſhed with all poſſibe ſecurity. Richard adviſed with the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, as well as with the juſtices and lawyers, on the ſubject 
of this petition ; and they unanimouſly declared there could be no greater ſecu- 
rity than the authority of parliament, which, however was reinforced by a re- 
newal of the oath taken by the lords and commons, to ſupport and maintain the 
proceedings of the ſeſſion. Thoſe affairs of importance being diſpatched, Tho- 
mas le DEſpenſer petitioned that the ſentence of exile and diſheriſon, pro- 
nounced againſt his grandfather and great grandfather, which had been re- 
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pealed in the fifteenth year of the reign of Edward II. and afterwards renewed 


under Edward III. ſhould now be repealed a ſecond time, for the cauſes ſpecified 
in the former repeal. The ſentence was accordingly once more reverſed 
though in the ſucceeding reign of 2 IV. this favour was again annulled. 
The parliaments had made a practice, during the reigns of weak princes, of 
reverſing the decrees of each other, according to the prevalency of intereſt in 
the court or oppoſition. On the laſt day of the ſeſſion, the duke of Hereſord 
falling on his knees before the king, acknowledged that he had been concerned 
in many diſturbances and mettings, contrary to the peace of the kingdom and 
his majeſty's royalty, though not with any intention to injure his ſovereign; 
but as he now underſtood they were offences, he begged pardon with great hu- 
mility, and hoped he ſhould obtain his majeſty's forgiveneſs. Richard gra- 
ciouſly accepted of his acknowledgment, pardoned him in full parliament for 
any offence he might have committed, and promiſed him his particular favour 
and protection. Then the parliament granted a more ample ſubſidy than had 
ever been given to his grandfather, deſiring he would be pleaſed to beſtow a 
certain ſum of money upon thoſe who had been plundered at Radcot-Bridge, 
and defray the expences of the lords appellants. A general pardon was granted 
for paſt offences in favour of all the king's ſubjects; though with a clauſe which 
excluded from the benefit of this amneſty fifty perſons, whoſe names were not 
expreſſed, but reſerved to the particular knowledge and pleaſure of the king, 
who might nominate them occaſionally : ſo that no man in England could 
aſſure himſelf that he was not excepted. As many private petitions had not been 


anſwered, and a good deal of bulineſs left undone, the commons petitioned 


that the king would empower a committee of lords and others, whom they 
named for that purpoſe, to diſpatch thoſe affairs that were left unfiniſhed ; and 
his majeſty complying with their requeſt, the whole authority of parliament 
devolved upon the king, twelve peers, and fix commoners . As the Cheſhire 
men had been ſtaunch to the king in all his late tranſactions, he erected that 
county into a principality z and to his own titles added that of prince of Chel-. 
ter. He was ſo intent upon rendering the decrees of this parliament perpetual 
and irrevocable, that he afterwards procured a bull from the pope, containin 
dreadful anathemas againſt all who ſhould preſume to oppole or reverſe theſe 
tranſactions; and this was ſolemnly publiſhed at Paul's Croſs, and other places 
of reſort through the whole kingdom. 

- * Theſe were John duke of Lancaſter, Ed- berland, Thomas earl of Glouceſter, Thomas earl 
mund duke of York, Edward duke of Albemarle, of Wiacheſter, and William earl of Wilthire, 


Thomas duke of Sarrey, Joha duke of Exeter, = Buſſey, Henry Green, John Ruſſel, Henry 
John marquis of Dorſet, Roger earl of Marche, elmeſwicke, Robert Tey, and John Golofre, 
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Jo hn earl of Saliſbury, Henry earl of Northum- knights. 


Rot. Parl. 
Brady. 
Tyrrel * 
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SLXXVIII. The firſt object that fell under the conſideration of the com- 
mittee was a charge exhibited againſt the duke of Norfolk by Henry duke of 
Hereford, who taxed him with having ſpoken ſeditious words againſt his ma- 
jeſty, in a private converſation between Brentford and London. A paper, con- 
taining the ſubſtance of this converſation, being read before the king and the 
lords in parliament, it was referred to the committee; and after much debate 
and examination of the accuſed, who denied the charge, the king and the ſaid 
committee decreed, that, for want of ſufficient proof the diſpute ſhould be de- 


cided by ſingle combat, according to the laws of chivalry. The twenty- ninth 


day of April was fixed for the duel, and the liſts were appointed at Coventry, 
to which place the king repaired, accompanied by all his peers, and created 
the duke of Albemarle high conſtable, and tlie duke of Surrey lord mareſchal 
for the occaſion. Hereford the challenger firſt appeared on a white courſer 
gayly capariſoned, and armed cap-a-pee, with his drawn ſword in his hand. 

hen he approached the liſts, the mareſchal demanded who he was; and he 
anſwered, © I am Henry of Lancaſter duke of Hereford, come hither accord- 
ing to my duty againſt Thomas Mowbray duke of Norfolk, a falſe traitor to 
God, the king, the realm, and me.” Then taking the oath that his quarrel 
was juſt and true, he deſired to enter the liſts, which being granted, he 
ſheathed his ſword, pulled down his beaver, croſſed himſelf on the forehead, 
ſeized his lance, paſſed the barrier, alighted, and fat down, in a chair of 
green velvet placed at one end of the liſts, He had ſcarce taken his ſear, 
when the king came into the field with great pomp, attended by the peers, the 
count of St. Pol, who came from France on purpoſe to fee this famous trial, 
and ten thouſand men at arms to prevent tumults and diſturbance. His ma- 
jeſty, being ſeated in his chair of ſtate, the king at arms proclaimed, that 
none but ſuch as were appointed to marſhal the field, ſhould preſume to touch 
the liſts on pain of death. Then another herald pronounced aloud, . Behold 
here Henry of Lancaſter duke of Hereford, who has entered the liſts to per- 
form his devoir, againſt Thomas Mowbray duke of Norfolk, on pain of be- 
ing counted falfe and recreant.” The duke of Norfolk immediately appeared 
in arms, mounted upon a barbed horſe, with a coat of arms of crimſon velvet 


. embroidered with: lions of ſilver and mulberry trees; and, having taken his 


oath before the conſtable and mareſchal, entered the field, exclaiming aloud, 
« God defend the right.” Alighting from his horſe, he placed himſelf in a 
chair of crimſon velvet, oppoſite to his antagoniſt, at the other end of the 
liſts. Then the mareſchal, having meaſured their lances, delivered one to the 
challenger, and ſent a knight with the other to the duke of Norfolk, and pro- 
clamation was made that they ſhould prepare for the combat. They imme- 
diately mounted their horſes, cloſed their beavers, fixed their lances in the 
reſts, and, the trumpets ſounding a charge, the duke of Hereford began his 
career with great violence; but, before he could join his antagoniſt, the king 


threw down his warder, and the heralds interpoſed. Richard ordered their 
| lances to be taken away, and they returned to their chairs, while the king re- 


tired to council, where their doom was determined without bloodſhed. Sir 
John Bouray returned to the field at the king's command; and, filence being 
enjoined by proclamation, pronounced their ſentence to this effect : That 
foraſmuch as the appellant and defendant had honourably appeared in the 


liſts, 
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liſts, ready and even forward to engage in ſingle combat, their courage was 
ſufficiently aſcertained ; and the king, in order to prevent the effuſion of chriſ- 
tian blood, had decreed, with the advice of his council and committee of par- 
liament, that Henry duke of Hereford ſhould. within fifteen days depart the 

ingdom, and go into exile for the ſpace of ten years, on pain of death; that 
the duke of Norfolk ſhould be baniſhed for life, becauſe he had not been able 
to clear himſelf of the imputation of having ſpoken ſeditious words againſt his 
majeſty ; and that all his revenues ſhould be ſequeſtred, until the king ſhould 
be reimburſed in all the ſums which Mowbray had embezzled, on pretence 
of paying the garriſon of Calais. Then proclamation was made, that no 
perſon ſhould preſume to intercede with the king in behalf of each party, on 
pain of incurring his majeſty's diſpleaſure ; and the dukes were obliged to 
promiſe upon oath, that they would never meet willingly,, nor maintain the 
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leaſt intercourſe in foreign countries, nor carry on any fort of. correſpondence piacit. Coron:- 


with Thomas Arundel late archbiſhop of Canterbury. in Parl. 


$ LXXIX. Nothing. can be a ſtronger proof of the arbitrary diſpoſition of 
the king and his committee than this ſentence, by which the duke of Here- 
ford was driven into exile without having been charged with any offence, and 
| perpetual baniſhment inflicted upon Thomas Mowbray, who had appealed to 
the only trial by which his innocence could be manifeſted, if not ſufficiently 
aſcertained by his accuſer's failing to convict him by legal evidence. There 
was ſomething mean and perfidious in Hereford's betraying the particulars of 
a private converſation, which appears to have contained nothing dangerous to- 
the ſtate or the ſovereign. He in all probability conſidered Mowbray as 


his rival in intereſt, conſequently a troubleſame bar to the execution of that 


ſcheme he had projected; and perhaps he longed for an opportunity. to revenge 
the murder. of his uncle Glouceſter, in which the duke of Norfolk was prin-- 
cipally concerned. Richard dreaded both equally, as noblemen.of dangerous: 
power and ambition, and was glad of a pretence for expelling Mowbray from. 
the kingdom; but that he ſhould venture to baniſh Hereford, without any 
_ cauſe aſſigned, is a very extraordinary circumſtance ; and that his own father 
the duke of Lancaſter ſhould tamely acquieſce in the ſentence, is ſtill more 
ſurpriſing. By this time, the ſpirit of that nobleman ſeems to have been 
evaporated with the vigour of his youth; for he complied with every meaſure: 
the king propoſed, and ſuffered himſelf to be made a. tool, for effecting the 
ruin of his own family. The duke of. Norfolk was overwhelmed with grief. 
and deſpondence. at the judgment which was awarded againſt him. He re- 
tired to Germany, from whence he repaired to Venice, where in a little time he 
died of ſorrow and chagrin. Hereford on the contrary bore his fate with great 
reſignation, and behaved with ſuch reſpectful ſubmiſſion, when he went to take 
his leave of the king at Eltham, that Richard, pleaſed with his deportment, re- 
mitted four years of his exile, He withdrew to Paris, where he met with a 
favourable reception from the French king, and in all probability would have 
married the 26, daughter of the duke of Berry, had not the match been de- 
feated by the interpoſition of Richard, who ſent the earl of Saliſbury as his 
ambaſſador to repreſent Hereford as a perſon who had been guilty of treaſon- 
able practices; and to aſſure the French court that he would never be permitted 


to. return to his own country. The princes of the blood, alarmed at this de- 
| claration;. 
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claration, broke off the match abruptly, and, when Hereford expoſtulated 
with them on the ſubject, made him acquainted with their reaſons tor retract- 


ing the aſſent they had already given to his propoſal. Such an injury could 


not fail to aggravate the reſentment of the duke againſt Richard, which he 
had hitherto concealed, and in all likelihood confirmed him in his deſign upon 
the crown of England. No man could be better qualified for the execution of 
a project of this nature than Henry of Lancaſter : he was cool, cautious, dif- 
cerning and reſolute; he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his courage both at 


home and abroad; he was the idol of the ſoldiers, and the minion of the 
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people; he was immenſely rich, and by blood or alliance connected with all 


the noblemen in England. The multitude not only murmured, but loudly 
exclaimed againſt the ſentence of baniſhment which' had been denounced 
againſt him, and they ardently wiſhed for an opportunity of enliſting under 
his banner. It was not long before they were gratified in this particular. 

$ LXXX. John duke of Lancaſter dying in February, his fon the duke of 
Hereford ought to have ſucceeded to his titles and eſtate, by virtue of his here- 
ditary right, as well as of the letters patent which he had obtained even after the 
ſentence at Coventry. Theſe impowered him to ſue in his abſence by his at- 
torney ; ſo as that he might have livery of any lands deſcending to him by 
right of inheritance, Richard, notwithſtanding this privilege, which he him- 
ſelf had granted, was fo ſtartled at the proſpect of this great addition to the 
power * influence of Hereford, whom he had lately provoked, and ſo ſtrongly 
allured by the opulence of the ſucceſſion, that he reſolved to intercept it for 
his own benefit. The committee of parliament being tutored to his with, 
aſſembled at Weſtminſter, where they declared thoſe letters contrary to law, 
and revoked them, accordingly. The eftate of the duke of Lancaſter was 
ſeized for the king's uſe ; Henry Bowet, who had ſued as attorney in behalf 
of the duke of Hereford, being brought before the committee at Windfor, 
was, for having acted according to the duty of his profeſſion, convicted of 
treaſon, and ſentenced to be drawn, hanged, beheaded, and quartered ; but 
he was pardoned in conſideration of his being the king's chaplain. | 

$ LXXXT. This tranſaction was ſo unjuſt and arbitrary, that Richard 
muſt have laid aſide all intention to keep meaſures with his people, 'and laid 
his account with being expoſed to the reſentment of Hereford, before he ven- 
tured to give it the ſanction of his authority. By the death of his uncle, 
he thought himſelf freed from all reſtraint : he plunged into all manner 
of effeminate debauchery and profligate profuſion, and took the moſt unjuſti- 
fiable methods to raiſe money for the ſupport of his extravagance. Over and 
above the great ſubſidies, granted by a corrupt parliament, he extorted loans 
under the name of Benevolence; he trumped up a charge of high treaſon 
againſt ſeventeen counties for having ſided with the duke of Glouceſter and 
the lords of the oppoſition; and, notwithſtanding the pardon which had been 
confirmed in parliament, threatened to ſpoil and deſtroy them as public enemies, 
unleſs they would ſubmit wholly to his pleaſure, ſo that the inhabitants were 
obliged to redeem their lives and eſtates with exorbitant ſums of money, by 
the payment of which they were utterly impoveriſhed. * He impoled new oaths 
upon the ſheriffs of counties, by which they bound themſelves to obey him in 
all his arbitrary and illegal commands: the garriſons abroad were „ * 
i the 
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the northern counties ruined by the incurſions of the Scots, whom he had not 


ſpirit enough to repel': the native Iriſh made great progreſs in wreſting their 


antient poſſeſſions from the hands of the Engliſh : no care was taken to protect 
the trade of the nation: the government was deſpiſed abroad, and inſulted at 
heme : and univerſal diſaffection prevailed againſt the king and his miniſtry. 
The people naturally turned their eyes upon the duke of Lancaſter as the only 
| perſon from whom they could hope redreſs. He was a prince of the royal 

blood, diſtinguiſhed by his great talents, beloved by the Engliſh in general, 
and ſtimulated by injuries againſt Richard, whoſe perſon they contemned and 
whole ſway they deteſted. The 'malecontents, among the nobility and gen- 
try, made private overtures to the duke of Lancaſter, reſiding in France, 
ſolliciting him to return ſpeedily to England, and head the oppoſition, in which 
caſe they would ſupply him with a powerful army, and hazard their lives and 


fortunes in his ſervice: - Though the duke was perfectly well pleafed with theſe proiſſart. 


advances, he received them at firſt with great caution, until he had no longer 
any reaſon to doubt the ſincerity of thoſe by whom he was addreſſed; and he was 
confirmed in his purpoſe by the remonſtrances of Thomas archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who viſited him in the diſguiſe of a friar's habit, and perſuaded him that 
the people of England would unanimouſly eſpouſe his cauſe againſt Richard. 
Thus aſſured, he reſolved to embrace the firſt opportunity of landing in Eng- 
land; and this was ſoon furniſhed" by the king's impolitic conduct. 

S LXXXII. The earl of Marche, preſumptive heir of the crown, having been 
appointed the king's lieutenant in Ireland, was ſlain in a ſkirmiſh by the native 
Iriſh ; and Richard was ſo exaſperated at the fate of his kinſman, that he de- 
termined to revenge his death in perſon. With this view he aſſembled a nume 
rous army, which was enliſted, payed, and accommodated, by means of ſuch 
illegal exactions and oppreſſion as completed the diſguſt of the nation. 
About Whitſuntide he proceeded to Briſtol, in order to embark, and was at- 
tended by the dukes of Albemarle and Exeter, with ſeveral other noble 
men, including the ſons of Lancaſter and Glouceſter, whom he detained as 
hoſtages for the quiet of the kingdom in his abſence, during which he ap- 
pointed the duke of York guardian of England. While he tarried at Briſtol 
for a favourable wind, he ſent a purſuivant to the earl of Northumberland, 
commanding him to join him immediately with all the forces he could raiſe; 
but that nobleman excuſed himſelf from engaging in the expedition, on pre- 
tence of his being obliged to defend the Scottiſh marches: Richard, affronted 
at his refuſal, proclaimed the earl and all his adherents traitors, and ordered. 
his eſtates to be ſeized for the benefit of the royal treaſury. This imprudent 
Rep furniſhed Northumberland with a fpecious pretext for renouncing his alle- 
giance, and perhaps provoked him to a revolt, in which he would not other- 


F 


immediately againſt the'Triſh'of Ulſter, over whom he obtained ſeveral advan- 
tages; inſomuch that many of their petty princes, intimidated by the fame 
of his arms, ſued for peace; and he was in a fair way of making an intire 
— that kingdom, when he was recalled by an affair that much more 
nearly concerned his intereſſt. 1 . 


© $LXXXIE. The duke of Laneaſter being informed of Richard's drparruge 
— 4h ſent . make his friends acquai 
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wiſe have engaged. Fhe king landing, with his forces at Waterford, marched Tynel. 
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with his intention, that they might be prepared to receive him at his landing; 
and, knowing the French king was averſe to his ſcheme, deſired that mo- 
narch would favour him with a ſafe- conduct to Brittany, where he wanted to 
viſit the duke, who was his kinſman. This being readily granted, he ſet out 
for Nantes, where he hired three ſmall veſſels, and embarked with the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, that prelate's nephew the ſon and heir of the late earl of 
Arundel, lord Cobham, Sir Thomas Erpington, Sir Thomas Ramſtone, and 
a retinue of about fourſcore perſons. After having cruized along the coaſts, 
and touched at ſeveral places, in order to diſcover the inclinations of the 
people, he at length landed at Ravenſpurre in Yorkſhire, pretending that his 


ſole aim was to recover his [rightful inheritance, which the king unlawfully 


detained ; and there he was joined by the lords Willoughby, Roſs, Darcy, 
and Beaumont. Then he proceeded to Doncaſter, where his cauſe was 


by the earl of Northumberland and his ſon Hotſpur, the earl of Weſtmore- 
land, with many gentlemen, attended by a numerous body of vaſſals and ad- 


herents. The duke of York no ſooner received intelligence of his arrival, 
than he ſummoned the warlike biſhop of Cheſter, the lord chancellor Scrope, 
the earl of Wiltſhire lord treaſurer, Sir John Buſly, Sir Henry Green, Sir 
William Bagot, and Sir John Ruſſel, to meet in London, and concert mea- 
ſures for the defence of the kingdom; and there they reſolved to aſſemble the 
military tenants of the crown with all expedition, appointing the rendez- 
vous at St. Alban's. Thither they reſorted in great numbers; but the ma- 
Jority refuſed to ſerve eu the duke of Lancaſter, who, they publicly af- 
firmed, had been unjuſtly baniſhed and deprived of his lawful inheritance. 
They had another motive equally ſtrong, for refuſing their aſſiſtance on this 
occalion : they could not bear the preſence of the earl of Wiltſhire, Buſſy, 
Green, and Bagot, who farmed the revenues of the whole kingdom ; and were 
univerſally deteſted as the monſters of iniquity and corruption Who had per- 
verted the mind of Richard by their pernicious counſel. Many people who 
had aſſembled at St. Alban's, and were well diſpoſed towards the king, retired 
at ſight of theſe four unpopular miniſters ; who, ſeeing York in - of 
being wholly abandoned, fled with precipitation to Briſtol, in order to em- 
bark for Ireland. The duke of York, finding it impoſlible to reſiſt the tor- 
rent of | Lancaſter's popularity, broke his ſtatf of office, and laid aſide, all 
thoughts of oppoſition ; then all the reſt of the nobility either declared openly 
for Ie duke of Lancaſter, or held private correſpondence with him; and his 
adherents. . His followers by this time amounted to threeſcore thouſand fight- 
ing men; and, in his march towards the capital, far from meeting with any 
interruption, he was favoured by every country through which he paſſed, and 


received in London with all the marks of triumph and exultation. - 


\ $LXXXIV. After having ſecured the city in his intereſt, he directed his 
march towards Briſtol, where he had reaſon to believe he ſhould meet with 


the greateſt reſiſtance. When he arrived at, Eveſham, he underſtood his 
uncle York. was at Berkeley-Caſtle in Glouceſterſhire, with a body of forces, 


vhich he had raiſed in order to join Richard at his landing from Ireland: Lan- 


caſter, advancing towards his quarters, invited him to a conference ; and 


hal an interview in the church, where matters were compromiſed, and the guar- 


dian joined his nephew. Then they paſſed quietly along, and every place api 5 
gi | | PS perion 
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perſon ſubmitted to them, until they came before the caſtle of Briſtol, which 
was well fortified and provided for a ſiege; the garriſon being commanded by 
Sir Peter Courteney, under the direction of the earl of Wiltſhire, accompanied 
by Sir John Buſſy, and Sir Henry Green, who had fled thither from St. Al- 
ban's. He forthwith inveſted the place, and repeated his affaults with ſuch 
vigour, that in four days the beſieged were fain to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
The earl of Wiltſhire and his two companions were that ſame day beheaded, 
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at the importunate deſire of the POR but, Sir William Bagot had eſcaped — 1— 


to Cheſter, where he embarke 


Richard is ſaid to have ſlighted theſe tidings at firſt, until he was ſtimulated 
by the exhortations of the noblemen who attended him in the Iriſh expedition. 
earl of Saliſbury was ſent over to raiſe an army in Wales, and the king 
promiſed to follow him in fix days: but he was detained much longer by fri- 
volous delays in the embarkation of his troops; and theſe delays proved the 
deſtruction of his affairs. Saliſbury met with ſuch ſucceſs in his levies, that 
in a few days he was at the head of forty thouſand men'; but as the king did 
not arrive at the appointed time, they began to murmur, and were with great 
difficulty perſuaded to wait for him a few days beyond the time he had fixed 
for his return; but that being expired, they concluded he had met with ſome 
diſaſter, and, diſperſing, retired to their own habitationns. 
$FLXXXV. At length the king, having committed the ſons of Glouceſter 
and Lancaſter cloſe priſoners to the caſtle of Trim, embarked for England 
with his forces; and, landing at Milford-Haven, proceeded to Caermarthen, 
where he received a particular detail of his own misfortune. He underſtood 
that the troops, aſſembled by Saliſbury, were diſbanded and diſperſed; that 
almoſt all his caſtles, from the borders of Scotland to the Marches of Wales, 
had ſurrendered to the duke of Lancaſter; that the city of London had de- 
clared in his favour; that he was ſupported by the principal nobility of the 


kingdom ; that the duke of York had joined him with the forces he had raiſed. 


to oppoſe his progreſs; and that his favourites had loſt their nves at Briſtol. 
This concurrence of diſaſtrous ' circumſtances quite overwhelmed the weak 
mind of Richard, who abandoned himſelf to womaniſh complaints and de- 
ſpondence. In vain did his faithful Cheſhiremen endeavour to raiſe his droop- 
ing ſpirits, by aſſuring him they would ſpend the laſt drop of their blood in 
his ſervice. His courage was quite diffipated : he durſt not venture a battle 
againſt the duke of Lancaſter, whoſe army was increaſed to an hundred thou- 
fand fighting men, commanded” by experienced officers. The earl of Saliſ- 
bury adviſed him to embark for Bourdeaux ; and the biſhop of Carlile, with 


Sir Stephen Scrope, were of the ſame opinion: but their advice was over- ruled 


by his uterine brother John Holland duke of Exeter, at whoſe perſuaſion 
he ſtole away in the night from his forces, and repaired with about twenty at- 
tendants to Conway-Caſtle. From thence lord Thomas Piercy, ſteward of 
the houſhold, wittidrew, after having publicly broke his ſtaff of office in the 
caſtle-hall, and joined his brother the earl of Northumberland, Who was the 
chief counſellor and confident of Henry duke of Lancaſter. Fhe duke of 

Albemarle, who, as conſtable of England, commanded Richard's littke army, 
was no ſooner informed of the king's retreat, than he diſmiſſed the troops, and 
IRS” „ repaired 


for Ireland, and was the firſt perfor who Chr. Otterb. 
made the king acquainted with the deſcent and proceedings of Lancaſter. Rymer. 
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heir of the late duke of Glouceſter, who had been impriſoned by Richard : 
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repaired to his father N m the duke of Lancaſter had left at Briſtol. 
Atter the reduction of that fortreſs, he marched to Glouceſter, and from thence 
to Rols and Hereford, where he was joined by the biſhop of that ſee and Sir 
Edmund Mortimer. He next viſited Leymſter, Ludlow, and Shrewſbury, 
where he received tenders of ſervice from all the noblemen in the neighbour- 
hood, and a deputation from Cheſter, to which place he repaired. From thence 
he diſpatched an expreſs to Ireland, for the releaſe of his own ſan, and the 


the governor of the caſtle, of Trim durſt not refuſe to ſet them at liberty; and 


Lancafter's ſon came over immediately to his father at Cheſter, but his 
couſin, embarking on board of another veſſel, had the misfortune to be 


drownedt. 


- 


S LXXXVI. Mean while king Richard, being bereft of all aſſiſtance and 
ſalutary advice, and diſtracted by a thouſand fears, in the caſtle of Conway, 
ſent; his brother the duke of Exeter to treat with the duke of Lancaſter about 
an accommodation, and the duke of Surrey obtained leave to accompany him 
in this embaſly ; which, however, proved very unfortunate, for they were 
both detained as priſoners at Cheſter. The duke of Lancaſter having con- 
ſulted with his two chief confidents, the archbiſhop. of Canterbury and the 
earl of Northumberland, about the means tor preventing the king from leav- 
ing the realm by the ſea, which was ſtill open for his eſcape, ſent the earl to 


- amuſe him with promiſes, and, if poſſible, to bring him off by ſtratagem from 


the caſtle of Conway. Northumberland, advancing to the river of Conway, 
ſent an herald. to Richard, deſiring a ſate-condu& for himſelf only ; which 


being granted, he went to the caſtle, and heing admitted into the king's, pre- 


ſence, demanded, in; the name. of the. duke ot. Lancaſter, that a parliament 
ſhould be immediately ſummoned to. reverſe; the ſentence of haniſnment which 
had been pronounced againſt the duke of Lancaſter, and reſtore him to the 
poſſeſſion of his eſtate : that the dukes of Surrey and Exeter, the earl of Sa- 
liſbury, and biſhop of Carlile, ſhould be tried for the offences they had com- 
mitted, together with all thoſe, who were concerned in the death of the duke 
of Glouceſter, If his majeſty would aſſent. to theſe propoſals, Northumber- 
land declared in the name of his principal, that Richard ſhould be reſtored: to 
all the prerogatives of the royal dignity ; that Lancaſter had ſworn. by the 
body of Chriſt to fulfil the articles with the utmoſt punctuality; and that he 
(Northumberland) was ready to incur the ſame obligation. The king bimſelf 
did not much rely upon the ſincerity, of this ambaſſador ; | but the earl of Sa- 
liſbury, the biſhop of Carlile, and ſeveral other knights, being unwilling to 
drive matters to extremity, perſuaded him to truſt the earl wpon his oath, | 
which he took accordingly in the moſt ſolemn manner upon the ſacrament. 
Then Richard deſired him to ride on before, and he would follow him to 
Flint-Caſtle, where he would be nearer the duke, to ſettle the terms of accom- 
modation. This caſtle had already ſurrendered to Northumberland; who, 
placing an ambuſh behind a rock on the road through which the king was 
obliged to paſs, ſuddenly ſurrounded that-unfortunate monarch, who was, con- 
veyed a priſoner to Flint-Caſtle. When he found himſelf betrayed, he de- 
clared he would return to Conway : but the earl, ſeizing his horſe's bridle, 
told him plainly, that he ſhould not return; for he would conduct him to the 


duke 
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duke of Lancaſter. Richard told him, that the God by whom he had ſworn 
would do juſtice at the day of judgment: but Northumberland, without 
ſeeming to entertain any religious ſcruples, hurried him into the caſtle, where 
be left him with the carl of Saliſbury and the biſhop of Carlile, in the utmoſt | 
terror and ſuſpence ; while he himſelf proceeded to Cheſter, to make the duke | | 
acquainted, with the ſucceſs of his expedition. Next morning Lancaſter ad- | | 
vanced at the head of his army towards Flint-Caſtle ; and ſent the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury before, with the carl of Rutland and the lord Thomas Piercy, | 
to prepare the king for his arrival. Richard, deſcrying them from the walls, [ 
went down to receive them; and, when they approached his preſence, they 
fell down upon their knees with all the marks of the moſt profound veneration. 
Then the king conferred with the archbiſhop in private; and afterwards this pre- 
late returned to.Lancaſter, with his two companions, to give an account of his 
embaſſy. Immediately after their departure, the earl of Northumberland came 
and told the king, that the duke would not enter the caſtle until his majeſty 
ſhould have lines Richard ſat down at table with the earl, biſhop, and ſe- 
veral knights, who had followed his fortune; but their meal was very diſ- 
agreeably diſturbed, by the intruſion and inſolence of ſeveral Eoights ane 
ef 5 uires, belonging to the duke, who preſſed into the apartment, and inſulted 
the king's company with rude menaces of death and deſtruction; ſo that they 
were overwhelmed. with terror and diſmay. In the afternoon, the duke 0 
Lancaſter entered the caſtle in complete armour, ſave that his head was bare; 
and the king coming down. from the tower, attended by Saliſbury and the 
biſhop, received him with the falutation of Couſin, of Lancaſter, you are 
«© welcome.” The duke, bowing three times to the ground, replied in theſe 
terms: My lord the king, I am come ſooner than you appointed, becauſe 
„your people ſay you have for one and twenty years governed with rigour 


« and indiſcretion ; .o that they are very ill fatisfied with your conduct; 
_ © if it pleaſe God, I will help you to. govern them better for the time to 
« come.” To this declaration the king made no other anſwer, but Fair 


« couſin, ſince it pleaſes you, it pleaſes us likewiſe.” Then the duke ſpoke 
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to the biſhop. of Carlile, and ſent a meſſage to the earl of Saliſbury, import- 
ing, that ſince he had diſdained to ſpeak to him at Paris, he ſhould now in 

his turn be treated with the ſame diſreſpect. After this ſhort dialogue, the 
duke ordered the king's horſes to be brought out of the ſtable; andy two 
wretched animals being produced, Richard mounted one, while Saliſbury 
made uſe of the other. In this ſorry equipage they rode to, Cheſter, and were 
conveyed to the caſtle with a great noiſe of trumpets, through a vaſt concourſe 
of people, who ſcoffed at them as they paſſed along. Richard and his com- | | 
panions were lodged in the Great Tower, where they found the duke of 
Exeter, and there they. remained three days; during which the duke diſmiſſed 

a great number of his forces, retaining only about thirty thouſand men, which 
he deemed a ſufficient number to conduct the king to London, and execute 
the other parts of his deſign. 


* 


SLXXXVII. At the head of this convoy, the duke began his march for 
the capital, with his royal priſoner, who had well nigh eſcaped at Litchfield, by 
creeping. through the window of a tower into a garden, where he lay for ſome 
time concealed ; but, being diſcovered, he was uſed with great derber, and 
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brought back to the Tower, where he was committed to the cuſtody of twelve 
armed men, who watched continually in his apartment. At ſome diſtance 
from London, the duke was met by the recorder, and a number of knights 
and eſquires, who deſired, in the name of the commons of London, that he 
would behead Richard, and all thoſe that were taken in his ſervice : but Lan- 
caſter rejected the propoſal, telling them, that ſuch conduct would reflect ever- 
faſting diſgrace upon him and all his adherents; and that he would leave the 
delinquents to the judgment of a free parliament. The duke was received ar 
London by all the city companies in their liveries ; and he made his entrance 
amidit the acclamations of the people, who cried aloud, © Long live the 
good duke of Lancaſter our deliverer.” Richard was conveyed to the Tower, 
where the royal lodgings were prepared' for his reception ; but the duke re- 
paired to St. Paul's church, where he performed his devotion at the high altar, 
and then kneeled at his father's tomb, which he bedewed with his tears. 
Having lodged a few days in the palace belonging to the biſhop of London, 
he choſe his habitation in the houſe of the knights of St. John in the ſuburbs, 
where he reſided till the meeting of parliament, which he had already fum- 
moned, in Richard's name, to meet at Weſtminſter on the laſt day of | 


Froiſlart. tember. Nothing demonſtrates the miſconduct of the king, and the op- 


Folyd. Virgil. 


preſſion that prevailed in this reign; ſo clearly as the univerſal defection of the 
people in favour of the duke of Laneaſter, who, in ſeven and forty days, 
made himſelf maſter of all England without the leaſt oppoſition, except from 
the garriſon of Briſtol-Caſtle. He was alſo particularly fortunate in another 
reſpect; for, in Holt-Caſtle, he found all Richard's jewels and treaſure, 
amounting to ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, together wit all his horſes. 


and baggage. 5 79 th: | 1 | | 
IF LXXXVIII. Notwithſtanding all his ſucceſs, the duke met with ſome 
obſtacles between him and the throne, which he found ſome difficulty in fur- 
mounting. To claim the crown by conqueſt, would have been an impolitic 
ſtep, that muſt have ruined all his popularity, and raiſed up powerful enemies 
againſt his pretenſions : and he could not, with any ſhadow of reaſon, 
demand it by hereditary right, during the life of Edmund, ſon of Roger Mor- 
timer, who had been declared preſumptive heir of the crown, as Rneal de- 
ſcendant of Lionel duke of Clarence. He, therefore, by the advice of his 
uncle the duke of York, reſolved to aſcend the thrane upon a mixed title, 
ariſing from the voluntary reſignation of Richard, the depoſition of that prince 
by parliament, and his own ſervices to the nation, added to a myſterious. 
claim dedueed from Edmund Crouchback earl of Lancaſter, who he pre- 
tende was in fact the eldeſt fon of Henry HI. This reſolution being formed, 
they rampered with Richard, who began to be refractory, and even retracted 
the promiſe of reſigning the crown, which it ſeems he had made to the arch - 
biſhop at Conway-Caſtle. In all probability, he was provoked by the arrogant 
behaviour of Lancaſter, and the perſonal inſults he had received ſince his cap- 
tivity. For when the duke viſited him in the Fower, and told him that hrs 
uncle of York and couſin Aumerle had ſomething to communicate to him in 
private, he could not help giving way to his indignation, even ih preſence of 
theſe noblemen, whom he taxed with having betrayed” him and the kingdom. 
Aumerle, who ſtood covered in his apartment, no fapner heard theſe words, 
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than he threw his hat on the ground, telling him he lied; and Richard an- 
ſwered, that he was an inſolent traitor unworthy of his notice. Lancaſter in- 
terpoſing, checked Aumerle for the indecency of his behaviour; and treated 
the king with more exterior civility than he had hitherto ſnewn to that unfor- 
tunate prince, who, when his paſſion ſubſided and he reflected cooly on his de- 
plorable ſituation, reſolved to comply with all the propoſals of his adverſary, 
well knowing that otherwiſe he had no mercy to expect from a conqueror of 
his character. When the form of reſignation was brought to him on Michael- 
mas day in the morning, he deferred ſigning the inſtrument until he ſhould have 
conferred with his couſin Henry, who going to him in the afternoon, he execu- 
ted the deed with ſeeming chearfulneſs, in preſence of the archbiſhop of York 
and biſhop of Hereford, whom he deſired to notify his reſignation to the par- 
liament, and tell the eſtates in his name, that he wiſhed his couſin the duke of 
Lancaſter might be choſen as his ſucceſſor. At the ſame time he pulled his ſignet- 


ring from his finger, and delivered it to the duke as a further teſtimony of his 


good will, which he deſired they would alſo communicate to the parliament. 


The inſtrument, which he himſelf read aloud in the hearing of thoſe prelates, 


the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, with ſeveral other noblemen, 
eccleſiaſtics, and lawyers, contained a releaſe of fealty and homage formerly 
ſworn by his ſubjects; a renunciation of the royal dignity, crown, dominions, 
and government, for which he owned himſelf altogether unqualified z and a 

promiſe that he would never retract this reſignation. |, | 
S LXXXIX. Next day the parliament aſſembling at Weſtminſter, the pre- 
lates of York and Hereford publicly declared the king's meſſage, and produced 
the reſignation, which being read in Latin and Engliſh, was admitted with the 
unanimous aſſent of the aſſembly. Then it was agreed, that for the advantage 
of the nation, and in order to remove all ſcruples and ſiniſter ſuſpicions, the 
crimes and miſconduct of the king during his adminiſtration ſhould be ſum- 
med up in writing, and publiſhed to the nation, that it might more plainly per- 
ceive the neceſſity for his being depoſed. Articles of impeachment were ac- 
cordingly exhibited againſt Richard in three and thirty articles, implying, That 
he had, without judgment or diſcretion, ſquandered away the crown revenues, 
and committed the adminiſtration to perſons without parts or integrity, who 
oppreſſed the people with intolerable exactions: That he had unjuſtly accuſed 
and puniſhed as traitors, the commiſſioners eſtabliſhed by parliament to reform 
the abuſes of government: That he had extorted from the judges an aſſent to 
illegal opinions, with a view to condemn the earls of Arundel, Warwick, and 
other perſons of diſtinction: That his uncle the duke of Glouceſter was mur- 

dered by his private direction: That he had levied troops to make war upoy 
thoſe three noblemen, and countenanced his ſoldiers in the commiſſion of all 
manner of outrages: That notwithſtanding his proclamation, - declaring that 
thoſe three noblemen were arreſted for flight miſdemeanors, he had procured 
their condemnation upon a charge of high treaſon : That he had extorted ex- 
ceſſive fines from ſeveral counties, on pretence of crimes which had been par- 
doned in the general amneſty : That he had refuſed to communicate the pub- 
lic affairs to the commiſſioners eſtabliſhed in parliament, to take charge of the 
adminiſtration : That he had forbid his ſubjects, on pain of death, to ſollicit in 
behalt of the duke of Hereford : That although he held-his crawn my 
one, 
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alone, he had procured bulls from the court of Rome, to corroborate acts of par- 
liament made to confirm his arbitrary proceedings: That he had baniſh&the 
duke of Hereford contrary to law and juſtice, without any cauſe aſſigned: That 
although he had granted letters patent, empowering the faid duke to ſue by his 
attornies for livery of any inheritance that might devolve upon him in his ab- 
ſence,” theſe letters were revoked, againſt the laws of the land and the dictates of 
common juſtice : That he had deprived ſeveral ſheriffs of their offices, and 


ſubſtituted others in their room by his own authority, contrary to the laws of 


the realm : That he had borrowed, or rather extorted on pretence of borrow- 


ing, great ſums of money which were never repayed : That he had laid im- 


politions upon his ſubjects, by his own power and authority: That he had often 
{aid the laws of the land were in his own breaſt, and depended entirely upon his 


pleaſure : That in conſequence of that arbitrary maxim he had deprived ſeveral 


perſons of life and fortune, and ruined '# great number of his ſubjects: That he 
had extorted an act from the parliament, decreeing that no ſtatute could pre- 
judice his-prerogative ; and by virtue of this ordinance, explained acts of par- 
liament according to his own caprice, and contrary to the intention of the legi- 
flature : That he had permitted ſheriffs to continue longer than a year in office, 


contrary to the law and cuſtom of the kingdom: That by his ſole authority 


he had annulled the election of members of parliament, and appointed others 
in their places: That he had impoſed uncommon oaths upon the ſheriffs; and 
ordered them to impriſon all perſons who ſhould complain of the adminiſtra- 


tion, until the king's pleaſiireſhould be known: That he compelled the people 


of ſixteen counties to fubmit themſelves to him as traitors, and afterwards to 
purchaſe his favour with great ſums of money: That he had extorted money, 
waggons, horſes, and proviſion, from divers abbots and priors, in direct vio- 
lation of eccleſiaſtical liberty : That he intimidated the lords in council from 
ſpeaking their ſentiments on the ſtate of the kingdom, by dint of ſevere re- 
bake; menaces, and reproach: That he carried the jewels of che crown and 
the archives of the kingdom into Ireland: That in his negotiations with foreign 
princes, as well as in his contracts with his own ſubjects, he diſſembled ſo much 
and uſed ſuch fraudulent equivocation, that no perſon could depend upon his 
. or proteſtation: That he had frequently ſaid the lives and fortunes of. 
his ſubjects, were entirely at his diſpoſal: That in direct violation of Magna 
Charta, he had often ſubſtituted military in the room of common law: That, 
on pretence of the legality of duel or fingle combat, he had allowed ſtrong, 
active young perſons to challenge thoſe that wete old and infirm; and in caſe 
they refuſed 25 unequal combat, decided the cauſes in favour of the challengers: 
That he had exacted from many of his ſubjects oaths couched in general terms, 
which he after wards explained to their prejudiee and deſtruction: That he had 
granted under the privy ſeal prohibitions, to which the chancellor would not 
= the great ſeal, becauſe they were contrary to the laws of the realm: That 

e deſtroyed the freedom of parliament, by ſurrounding the place of ſeſſion 


with armed men: That he unjuſtly and arbitrarily baniſned Thomas Arundel 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, primate of all England, his ſpiritual father, in the 
abſence of that prelate, WhO was perſuaded to abſent himſelf by the king's 
treacherous counſel and contrivance: That by a clauſe in his will, he had be- 
queathed his gold to his ſucceſſor, on condition of his approving, 1 
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and confirming laws, ſtatutes, ordinances, and judgments, which were erro- 


neous, unjuſt, and repugnant to all law and reaſon ; and by this clauſe endea- 
voured to infringe the liberty of ſucceeding parliaments : That although he had 
of his own accord ſolemnly ſworn upon the facrament in the chapel of his ma- 
nor at Langley, that he would pardon the duke of Glouceſter for all offences 
he was faid to have committed againſt the king's perſon or government; yet 
afterwards, notwithſtanding that ſolemn oath and obligation, he cauſed the 
duke for thoſe very offences to be horribly and cruelly murdered, thereby ad- 
ding the guilt of perjury to murder: That he had earneſtly deſired the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury to forbear anſwering the articles of his impeachment, 
and perſuaded him to remain quiet at his own houſe, in full affurance that he 
ſhould receive no loſs and prejudice in his abſence ; notwithſtanding which aſ- 
ſurance, the archbiſhop was baniſhed and his eſtate confiſcated, contraty to all 
law and equity: That the king afterwards cajoled the archbiſhop with flatter- 
ing and fraudulent ſpeeches, laying the blame of his being baniſhed upon other 

rſons, until he found means to perſuade the ſaid prelate to truſt him with the 
jewels belonging to his chapel, as a ſacred depoſit, which he detained for his 
own uſe, and diſtributed among his favourites according to his pleaſure : That 
he promiſed the archbiſhop's ſentence ſhould be reverſed, and ſwore upon 
the croſs of St. Thomas the martyr, that he ſhould not loſe the archbiſhop- 
ric; notwithſtanding which ſacred and ſolemn engagements, he expelled the 
archbiſhop from the kingdom, and wrote to the pope, deſiring his holineſs 
. would tranſlate him to ſome mean dioceſe in a foreign country. Theſe articles 
being publicly read, the three eſtates unanimauſly agreed that theſe offences, 
together with Richard's own confeſſion and reſignation, furniſhed them with 
ſufficient cauſe and authority to depoſe him, for the ſecurity and quiet of the 
people, and the advantage of the kingdom. They therefore appointed the 
biſhop of St. Aſaph, the abbot of Glaſtonbury, the earl of Glouceſter, the 
lord Berkley, Thomas Erpyngham, and Thomas Grey, knights, and William 


Thyrning juſtice, as commiſſioners to pronounce ſentence of depoſition againſt. 


king Richard from all royal dignity, majeſty, and honour, in the name and by 
+ the authority of all the eſtates, as in like caſes according to the ancient cuſ- 
tom of the kingdom had been obſerved. The ſentence being drawn up by 
theſe commiſſioners, was pronounced by the biſhop of St. Aſaph; and the three 
eſtates conſtituted certain perſons as their proctors and agents, to go and reſign 
to _ Richard the homage and fealty which they had formerly done and 
promiſed, and to notify the ſentence of his depoſition. | 

$ XC. The throne of England being thus vacated, Henry duke of Lan- 
caſter riſing from his ſeat, calling upon the name of Chrift, and croſſing him- 
ſelf on the forehead and breaſt, claimed the crown with all its members and 
appurtenances, as the lineal deſcendant and right heir of blood from king 
Henry III. The three eſtates were aſked ſeverally their opinions of this ridicu- 
lous claim, which they unanimouſly admitted, conſenting that the duke of 
Lancaſter ſhould reign over them. Then the archbiſhop taking Henry by the 
right hand, led him to the royal throne, before which he kneeled and prayed 
with marks of great devotion ; after which the two metropolitans aſſiſted him in 


aſcending the throne, on which he ſeated himſelf amidit the acclamations of . 


the people. The archbiſhop of Canterbury having harrangued, or rather 
I. E e preached 
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preached to the people on this ſingular occaſion, the new king, in an audible 

voice, thanked the lords ſpiritual and temporal and all the eſtates of the land, 

for their chearful concurrence in his elevation; and aſſured them that he would 

not aſſume the rights of a conqueror to alter the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, 

or deprive any man of his inheritance and privileges, excepting ſuch as had op- 

poſed his endeavours for the common advantage of the 15%. Fa That the 

adminiſtration of juſtice might not be delayed, he forthwith named his principal 

officers and judges, who took the uſual oaths; and proclamation was made 

that the parliament ſhould meet on Monday aſter Michaelmas. The corona- 

tion was fixed for the Monday next enſuing ; then the king retired to White- 

hall, where the nobility and others were regaled with a ſplendid entertainment. 

Next day the commiſſioners viſited Richard in the Tower, who received their 

renunciation of homage and the news of his depoſition with great fortitude, and 

even ſeemed pleaſed with the thought of being diſencumbered of the burthen of 
Rot. Parl. royalty. He was in a little time removed to the caſtle of Ledes in Kent, and 

Froiſſart. from thence to Pontefract in Yorkſhire, which was the laſt ſtage of his mortal 

Pilgrimage. Such was the concluſion of the inglorious reign of Richard II. a 

weak, vain, frivolous, and inconſtant prince ; without weight to ballance the 

ſcales of government; without diſcretion to chuſe a good miniſtry ; without 

virtue to oppoſe the meaſures and advice of evil counſellors, even when they 

happened to claſh with his own principles and opinion. He was a dupe to flat- 

tery, and a ſlave to oſtentation; and not more apt to give up his reaſon to the 

ſuggeſtions of ſycophants and vitious miniſters, than to ſacrifice thoſe miniſters 

to his own ſafety. He was idle, profuſe, and profligate ; and though brave by 

ſtarts, naturally puſillanimous and irreſolute. His pride and reſentment 

prompted him to cruelty and breach of faith ; while his neceſſities obliged him 

to fleece his people and degrade the dignity of his character and ſtation. 

Though we find none of his charities on record, all hiſtorians agree that he ex- 

celled all his predeceſſors in ſtate and hoſpitality, and fed a thouſand mouths 

every day from his kitchen. Notwithſtanding his diſſolute life, he never was 

accuſed of incontinence; and though left a widower in the prime of his youth, 

5 was never known to be engaged in any particular amour that produced ille- 

= gitimate iſſue, Perhaps his want of children was owing to ſome natural frigidity 

| of conſtitution. for he had no iſſue by his firſt queen Anne, daughter of Charles 
IV. emperor of Germany, who was an amiable princeſs, with whom he lived 

twelve years in all the comfort of happy wedlock : as for his ſecond wife Iſabella 

eldeſt daughter of Charles VI. king of France, her nuptials with him were 

never actually conſummated ; for ſhe was but juſt turned of ten years of age 

when he was treacherouſly murdered. 8 
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§ I. Coronation of Henry IV. His ſou Henry created prince of Wales. II. Pro- 
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ceedings and tumults in parliament. & III. The biſhop of Carlile oppoſes the 
uſurpation in a ſpeech in parliament. & IV. Commotions in Guienne, & V. Po- 
pular meaſures of Henry, I VI. Conſpiracy againſt bim. I VII. The rebellion 
quelled by the valour of the mayor of Cirenceſter. & VIII. Death of king Ri- 
chard. & IX. Henry's expedition into Scotland. & X. Inſurrefion of Owen - 
-Glendourdwy. & XI. Sanguinary laws executed againſt the Lollards. S XII. 
Propoſal of a match between the prince of Wales and queen Iſabella rejected. & XIII. 
Henry marches into Wales. XIV. Henry's daughters are married to foreign 
princes. - He himſelf eſpouſes the dutcheſs dowager of Brittany. & XV. Another 
expedition againſt Glendourdwy. S XVI. The Scots are defeated at Holmedon. 


S XVII. Report of Richard's being alive. & XVIII. The count de St. Pol 


makes a deſcent upon England; and the duke of Orleans challenges Henry to ſingle 
combat. & XIX. Quarrel between the king and the earl of Northumberland. 
$ XX, Revolt of the Piercies. & XXI. Baltle of Shrewſbury, in which Hot- 
ſpur is defeated and flain. & XXII. The earl of Northumberland waits upon 
the king at York, and gives ſecurity for his appearance in parliament. $ XXIII. 
The Bretons burn the town of Plymouth. & XXIV. Northumberland is acquit- 
ted by his peers. Conceſſions of the king in parliament. & XXV. Hoſtilities 
between the Engliſh and Bretons. & XXVI. An impoſtor perſonates Richard in 
Scotland. & XX VII. Proceedings of the illiterate parliament. & XX VIII. The 
counteſs of Glouceſter conveys the earl of Marche's two ſons from Windſor. 
$ XXIX. The French court favours Owen Glendourduy. & XXX. Revolt of 
the archbiſhop of York and Mowbray earl mareſchal. & XXXI. They are out- 
witted and taken by Ralph earl of Weſtmoreland. & XXXII. The earl of Nor- 
thumberland and the lord Bardolphe fly into Scotland. & XX XIII. Henry tam- 
pers with the Scots, in order to get thoſe noblemen in his power. & XXXIV. 
The prince of Scotland detained as a priſoner by Henry. & XXXV. The king 
narrowly eſcapes being taken at ſea. F XXX VI. The duke of Orleans aſſaſſinated 
by direction of the duke of Burgundy. Henry concludes a truce with the Bretons. 
$ XXXVII. The earl of Northumberland and lord Bardolphe raiſe an inſurrec- 
tion in the North, and are defeated and flain by Rokeby ſheriff of Yorkſhire. 
$XXXVIH. Glendourdwy's affairs decline. & XXXIX. Schiſm in the church 
continned. & XL. The king and commons diſagree.”  XLI. Succeſs of the 
Engliſh at ſea. & XLII. State of affairs at the French court. & XLII. 
Blockade of Paris raiſed by the duke of Burgundy. S XLIV. Henry paſſes an. 
att of - amneſty. S XLV. He concludes a treaty with the Armagnac faction. 
$ XL.VI. Accommodation between the dukes of Burgundy and Orleans. $XL.VII. 
Exceſſes of the prince of Wales, & XLVIII. Death and cbaracter of Henry IV. 


I. URING the interval between the parliament which depoſed Ri- 
chard, and that which was convoked by his ſucceſſor, this prince 


filled iome places that were either vacant, or occupied by perſons who were 
not agreeable to his inclinations and deſigns. The carl of Northumberland was 
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created high conſtable; and the dignity of earl mareſchal conferred upon Ralph 


Nevil earl of Weſtmoreland. In a few days after this promotion, he beſtowed 
the Iſle of Man upon the former of theſe noblemen, with the privilege of car- 
rying at the coronation the ſword of Lancafter, which was the very individual 
weapon he wore when he landed at Ravenſpur. Then his ſecond ſon Tho- 
mas of Lancaſter was inveſted with the office of high ſteward; a place of dig- 
nity which he was obliged to fill before the coronation, becauſe the high ſtew- 
ard decides the right of thoſe particular noblemen who perform particular ſer- 
vices at that ceremony ; and as Thomas was but ten years of age at this period, 
Thomas Piercy earl of Worceſter was appointed his lieutenant. Henry ſeems 
to have made his religion ſubſervient to his intereſt. We have ſeen how he faſ- 
cinated the eyes of the people with public acts of devotion in St. Paul's church, 
when he brought his ſovereign a priſoner to London, as well as at his uſurpation 
in Weſtminſter- Hall; and now to carry on the fame ſuperſtitious mummery, in 
which he found his account, he reſolved to be anointed at his coronation, with 
a certain oil faid to have been preſented by the Virgin Mary to Thomas Becket 
during his exile. The phial that contained this precious balm had fallen inta 


the hands of an hermit, who gave it to Henry duke of Lancaſter grandſon of 


Henry III. aſſuring him, that all the kings anointed with that oil would become 
the true champions of the church. The duke made a preſent of it to Edward 


- the Black Prince, who intended to be anointed with it, had he lived to his co- 


ronation: but after his death the phial, which was of ſtone ſurmounted by a 
golden eagle adorned with precious ſtones, ſtood for ſome time unheeded 
among his jewels until the latter part of his reiga, immediately before his laſt 
expedition to Ireland, when he expreſſed a deſire of being crowned a ſecond 
time, that he might have the benefit of unction from this ſacred veſſel ; but he 
was diverted from his purpoſe by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who told him, 
that the unction of kings ought not to be repeated. At length the phial being 
ſeized by Henry among the other jewels of Richard, he ſeemed to rejoice at 
the thought of his being the firſt king conſecrated from ſuch a miraculous 
pitcher. He was crowned with all the uſual formalities on the thirteenth day 
of October, being the feaſt of St. Edward the Confeſſor, in the thirty-third 
year of his age; and on that ſame day iſſued a proclamation, declaring that he 
had aſcended the throne by the right of conqueſt, the reſignation of Richard in 
his favour, and as next heir male of the late king. Thus he excluded the only 
title of which he ought to have availed himſelf, namely, the conſent of the peo- 
ple; and trumped up an hereditary claim than which nothing could be more 
abſurd during the life of Edmund Mortimer, who yielded to- the torrent of 
Lancaſter's fortune, and retired to his eſtate of Wigmor on the Welſh Marches, 
where he lived privately, without expreſſing the leaſt deſire of oppoſition to the 
new government ; for he knew the character of the ufurper, and cautiouſly 


avoided every ſtep which could poſſibly wake his fuſpicion. Henry's procla- 


mation was not ſo much calculated to impoſe upon the people, by means of a 
pretended right of ſucceſſion, as to caution them againſt all meaſures for reſtrict- 
ing his authority, which they might have been apt to concert in the 2} on 
the ſuppoſition, that they had a right to limit the prerogative which was founded 
on their election; whereas they now plainly perceived from his declaration, 

| | that 
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that he atrogated to himſelf the united rights of blood and conqueſt, that he 


might reign without controul. On the ſame day that his proclamation was pub- 


liſhed, he created his eldeſt ſon Henry, at that time in the thirteenth year of his 
age, duke of Cornwal, prince of Wales, and earl of Cheſter; and on the 
morrow the parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter. | 


$ II. The firſt buſineſs of the ſeſſion was to paſs an act of indemnity, in fa- - 


vour of thoſe who had taken up arms for the houſe of Lancaſter in the late 
troubles. Then they repealed-all the ſtatutes of the two laſt parliaments con- 
voked by Richard, touching the condemnation of the three noblemen, and the 
exceſſive prerogatives which they had granted to the king, ſo contrary to the 
| liberties of the ſubject. At the ſame time they renewed and confirmed the ſta- 
tutes which the parliament of Shrewſbury had repealed. They enacted a law 
againſt the pope's bull, which Richard had ſollicited and obtained to enforce 
and confirm the proceedings of his parliament. As this was in effect an ac- 
knowledgment of the pope's ſovereignty over England, the commons declared 
in this act, that the kingdom of England was independent of all foreign power; 
and that the pope in particular, had no right to intermeddle in the civil govern- 
ment of the kingdom. The parliament at Shrewſbury, having extended the 
crime of treaſon to ſo many caſes that every perſon mult have been guilty, ex- 
cept thoſe who acknowledged an unlimited authority in the ſovereign, that ita- 
tute was now repealed ; and the crime of treaſon reduced to thoſe caſes which 
were ſpecified in a law enacted in the reign of Edward III. on the fame ſub- 
ject. The rights and privileges of the people being thus eſtabliſhed, the par- 

liament proceeded againſt the evil counſellors, who adviſed all the exceſſes. 
which Richard had committed in the latter part of his adminiſtration ; and this 
inquiry 1 ſuch violent diſputes as had well nigh terminated in ſlaughter. 
The lord Fitzwalter challenged Aumerle as a traitor to king Richard; and the 
lord Morley taxed the earl of Saliſbury with having betrayed both Richard and 
Henry. Other noblemen eſpouſing the cauſe of thoſe diſputants, forty gaunt- 
lets were thrown down in the houſe of lords, by individuals who defied each 
other to ſingle combat ; ſo that Henry was obliged to interpole and compro- 
miſe their differences. The ſentence againſt the earls of Arundel and War- 
wick was repealed, as unjuſt and contrary to the pardon they had formerly 
obtained: and their accuſers were deprived of their new titles, as well as of the 
lands of thoſe noblemen which had been diſtributed among them; but their 
own poſſeſſions were left to the king's diſpoſal. Henry, reſolving to begin his 
reign with acts of clemency, allowed them to enjoy their own fortunes ; though 
the dukes of Aumerle, Surrey, and Exeter, were now reduced to their former 
titles of the earls of Rutland, Kent, and Huntingdon ; and the earl of Glou- 
ceſter was compelled to reſign that title for his former appellation of lord D'Eſ- 
penſer. Saliſbury and Morley, who had been principally concerned in the mur- 
der of the duke of Glouceſter, and in all the arbitrary meaſures of Richard, re- 
ceived no other puniſhment than that of a ſhort impriſonment ;, though the peo- 
ple demanded with loud clamour, that they ſhould be put to death as traitors to 


their country. Theſe noblemen alledged, in their own excuſe, that they had acted 


under Richard upon compulſion; and therefore the parliament in a new ſtatute, 
declared, that for the future ſuch compulſion ſhould be deemed no excuſe for 
illegal actions. The ſucceſſion to the crown was eſtabliſhed in the houſe of 
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Lancaſter by an authentic act; and Henry indulged with a conſiderable ſub- 
ſidy on wool, hefides the remainder of what had been granted to Richard; 
part of which was not yet levied. After theſe conceſſions, Henry could do 
no le's than publiſh a general amneſty : from which, however, he excepted 
the murderers of the duke of Glouceſter ; one of whom being apprehended, 
confeſſed the particulars of the murder, as they have been already related. 
He ſaffered death at London, and his head being ſent to Calais, was fixed 
over one of the gates of the city, | 8 
$ III. Before the ſeſſion broke up, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, after hav- 
ing exacted an oath of ſecrecy from all the members of parliament, deſired 
their advice, in the king's name, touching the deſtiny of Richard; and, not- 
withſtanding the temper 'of the times, there was one man who had virtue and 
reſolution enough to eſpouſe the cauſe of that unfortunate monarch. This 
was Thomas Merks biſhop of Carlile, who, in a public harrangue, affirmed, 
and undertook to prove, that there was no authority upon earth which could 
lawfully depoſe a king of England: that the crimes imputed to Richard did 
not deſerve ſuch puniſhment, and beſides, were not proved; and that the 
crown had been unjuſtly adjudged to the duke of Lancaſter. The biſhop's 
intention was to convince the parliament of their erroneous conduct, and en- 
courage the friends of Richard to ſpeak their ſentiments ; but his ſpeech pro- 
duced neither of theſe effects, and happened to be fo unſeaſonable, that he was 
immediately arreſted, and ſent priſoner to the abbey of St. Alban's, from 
whence, however, he was ſoon releaſed. This prelate's opinion being re- 
jetted in parliament, it was reſolved, that Richard ſhould be detained in per- 
petual priſon, but in other reſpects entertained according to his rank and qua- 
lity. The affairs of the nation being ſettled in this parliament, to the ſatiſ- 
faction of Henry and the people of England, he diſſolved that aſſembly, and 
converted his attention to foreign affairs. He ſent the biſhop of Durham and 
the earl of Worceſter as ambaſſadors to France, with propoſals of a league 
and perpetual alliance between the two crowns, to be cemented by a double 
marriage; one between the prince of Wales and one of the daughters of 
France, and the other between Henry's daughter and one of the ſons of 
Charles. This prince being intereſted in the cauſe of Richard, who was his 
ſon-in-law, the ambaſſadors met with a very cold reception ; but, as they had 
inſtructions to behave with moderation, and overlook little flights or marks of 
reſentment, they reſolved to wait patiently until the firft fire of the French 
court's indignation ſhould be exhauſted. | 
$IV. With reſpe& to the other ſovereigns of the continent, Henry found 
no difficulty in reconciling them to his elevation. The emperor Winceſlaus 
was a beſotted prince, who took no concern in the affairs of his neighbours ; 
and the kings of Caſtile and Portugal were gainers by a revolution that pro- 
moted their brother-in-law to the crown of England. This was not the caſe 
with the Gaſcons, who deplored the misfortunes of a prince whom they loved 
as the ſon of the valiant Edward, and ſtill more as their own countryman ; for 
Richard was born at Bourdeaux, the citizens of which reſented his depoſition ſo 
highly, as to threaten openly to ſubmit to the king of France, rather than obey the 
uſurper. The reſt of the province was influenced by the example of this great 
city; and the whole dutchy of Guienne was on the point of revolting. The 
| court 
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court of France, reſolving to make her advantage of this conjuncture, ſent 
thither the duke of Bourbon to foment the diſaffection and diſguſt of the 
Gaſcons ; ſo that all the diſcretion of Sir Robert Knolles the governor was re- 
quired to repreſs the ſpirit of rebellion, Perhaps his endeavours would have 
proved ineffectual, had not the earl of Worceſter, one of the ambaſſadors 
at Paris, haſtened to his aſſiſtance at Bourdeaux, and co- operated with him 
ſo effectually, that the commotions were appeaſed. Theſe two were rein- 
forced by the intereſt and influence of the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, who 
acknowledged the Roman pontiff Boniface ; and foreſaw that, if Guienne 
ſhould fall under the French dominion, he would be obliged to ſubmit 
to Benedict, who reſided at Avignon, and was patronized by the French 
monarch. : | 

$ V. Theſe troubles were ſcarce pacified, when Henry found - himſelf ex- 
poſed to the incurſions of his neighbours. Robert III. king of Scotland, 
taking it for granted that this revolution in England muſt be attended with 
domeſtic diſſenſions, and that the king of France would not fail to exert him- 
ſelf in favour of his ſon-in-law Richard, thought he could not find a more fa- 
vourable juncture for invading the northern provinces, which he ravaged 
accordingly, and took the cattle of Werk in Northumberland. Henry, 
whoſe intereſt it was to avoid foreign quarrels, ſent ambaſſadors to Scotland, 
to demand reparation for this inſult, and, at the ſame time, to propoſe a renewal 
of the truce; to which Robert the more readily aſſented, as he perceived the 
French king took no ſtep to the prejudice of the uſurper. The difference with 
Scotland being compromiſed, Henry neglected no opportunity to recommend 
himſelf to the affections of his people: he upon all occafions expreſſed the ut- 
moſt horror at the arbitrary proceedings of his predeceſſor ; affected to conſult 
the intereſts of his ſubjects preferably to his own ; and, as a convincing proof 
of his ſincerity, condemned to the flames all the blank bonds which Richard 
had extorted from the citizens of London, and the ſeventeen counties which 
had fallen under his diſpleaſure. 


$ VI. Notwithſtanding theſe popular meaſures, he had well nigh fallen a 


ſacrifice to a dangerous conſpiracy, formed by the noblemen who had ſuffered 
from his acceſſion to the throne. The plan is ſaid to have been projected by 
the abbot of Weſtminſter, whoſe houſe was the place of rendezvous for the 
conſpirators. Theſe were the dukes of Aumerle, Surrey, and Exeter, the 
earls of Glouceſter and Saliſbury, the biſhop of Carlile, and Sir Thomas. 
Blount ; and they engaged as their tool one Maudlin, who had been chaplain 
to Richard, and reſembled that prince fo eactly in his lineaments and perſon, 
that they thought they could eaſily impoſe him upon the people for that mo- 
narch. They reſolved to inſtitute a tournament at Oxford ; and the-duke of 
Aumerle, who enjoyed a good ſhare of Henry's confidence, undertook to in- 


vite him to that diverſion, when it would be in their power to ſeize or aſſaſſi- 


nate his perſon. The particulars of the ſcheme were committed to writing, 
and each conſpirator was provided with a copy, ſigned and ſealed by his con- 
federates. The tournament being proclaimed by the duke of Exeter and the 
earl of Saliſbury, all the conſpirators repaired to Oxford, with numerous re- 
tinues, on pretence of curioſity ; except the duke of Aumerle, whom they 
expected in vain, That nobleman, chancing to viſit his father the duke of 

York 
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York at Langley, was detected by his parents; who, while he ſat at dinner, | 
perceived a paper in his boſom : when York queſtioned him about the con- 
tents, his countenance betrayed ſuch confuſion, that his father's ſuſpicion was 


alarmed ; he ſnatched the paper, and, peruſing the ſcheme, ordered his horſes 
to be ſaddled with the utmoſt expedition. Aumerle, gueſſing his intention, 
mounted his horſe, and riding full ſpeed to the king at Windlor, diſcovered 
the whole conſpiracy, and obtained his pardon before the arrival of his father, 
who produced the paper, ſigned and ſealed by the other conſpirators. Henry, 
alarmed at this intelligence, laid aſide his deſign of going to Oxford, and 
continued at Windſor until he ſhould ſee what fteps the confederates would 
take in conſequence of their diſappointment. When they underitood that the 
dukes of York and Aumerle had viſited the king at Windſor, they no longer 
doubted bur that their ſcheme was diſcovered ; and reſolved to execute imme- 
diately by force what they could not accompliſh by ſtratagem. They forth- 
with produced Maudlin in royal attire ; affirming and publiſhing that he was 
Richard eſcaped from priſon, and come to implore the aſſiſtance of his loving 
ſubjects. By this time the fate of that unhappy prince had wrought upon the 
compaſſion of the people. They forgot all his vices, remembered his birth, 
his comely appearance, his former magnificence, and his preſent misfortune. 
They Aocked to his ſtandard in ſuch crouds, that the lords of the conſpiracy 


| found themſelves in a few days at the head of a numerous army, with which 
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they began their march to Windſor, where they hoped to take the king by 
ſurprize. Henry had retired, during the preceding night, to London, where 
he aſſembled a body of twenty thouſand men, and marched back as far as 
Hounſlow-Heath, in order to give battle to the rebels, ſhould they take the 

route to the capital. _ . N 
$ VII. They were ſo diſcouraged by the diſpatch and reſolution of Henry, 
that, inſtead of advancing and hazarding an engagement, they retreated from 
Colebrook, where young queen Iſabe] reſided, and encamped without the 
gates of Cirenceſter. The chiefs took up their quarters in the city ; the duke 
of Surrey and earl of Saliſbury lodging at one public inn, while the duke of 
Exeter and the earl of Glouceſter lay at another : but they were ſo careleſs, 
or unexperienced in war, that they neglected to place proper guards at the 
gates and avenues of the town. The mayor of the place, obſerving this neg- 
ligence, aſſembled faur hundred men in the night; and, fecuring the gates, 
ſo as to exclude the troops that were encamped without the walls, attacked' 
the four noblemen in their quarters. The duke of Surrey and earl of Saliſ- 
bury were taken, after an obſtinate defence, and beheaded on the ſpot by the 
mayor's order; while. the duke of Exeter and the earl of Glouceſter eſcaped 
by the tops of houſes, and repaired to the camp, with a view to ſtorm the 
town at the head of their forces ; but they found the tents and baggage aban- 
doned by the ſoldiers, who, hearing the noiſe and tumult of fighting within 
the town, concluded that a detachment of the king's army had entered the 
place, and on that ſuppoſition fled. wita the utmoſt precipitation. The 
two noblemen took leave of each other, that they might have the better 
chance of eſcaping ſingle ; but they were apprehended, and loſt their heads in 
the ſequel. Henry, advancing to Cirenceſter, found the rebels already diſ- 
perſed, and did not fail to reward the mayor and inhabitants for their valour 
| and 
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and fidelity, From thence he proceeded to Oxford, where Sir Thomas 
Blount and Sir Benedict Sely, with fix and twenty perſons who had followed 
the duke of Exeter, were executed: and about the ſame time the earl of Glou- 
ceſter and the lord Lumley, who had been alſo concerned in the conſpiracy, 
were beheaded by the populace at Briſtol. Maudlin, and another clergyman, 
called William Feriby, together with Sir Bernard Brocas and Sir John 
Scheveley, were executed at Tyburn. The duke of Exeter was taken at 
Prittlewell, and beheaded at Pleſhy in Eſſex, without any form of proceſs, 

although he had married Henry's own ſiſter. Roger Walden late archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and Thomas Merks biſhop of Carlile, were commuted to the 
Tower, on ſuſpicion of having privately aſſiſted the conſpirators : the firſt 
was ſoon releaſed, and promoted to the ſee of London; but Merks was 
brought to his trial, and convicted of treaſon. He was remanded to the 
Tower, where he remained above twelve months; then he was removed te 
the Marſhalſea, and afterwards obtained the king's pardon, though he was 
deprived of his biſhopric, and died rector of Todenham in Glouceſterſhire. 
T — abbot of Weſtminſter, who had taken the field with the conſpirators, 
was ſo terrified at the rout and diſperſion of their troops, in the neighbour- 
hood of Cirenceſter, that he fell into an apoplectic fit, of which he never re- 
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covered; and, the rebellion being utterly extinguiſhed, Henry returned in Hollingſked. 
| Fabian. 


triumph to London. | 


$ VIII. In all probability, this diſturbance haſtened the fate of the unfortu- 


nate Richard. Henry could plainly perceive 2 the impriſoned king did 
not want partiſans who favoured his cauſe, both from affection to his perſon, 
and diſguſt to Bolingbroke, by whom they had been deceived in the motives 
of his invaſion: he therefore concluded, that his royalty would be expoſed to 
the attempts of malecontents while Richard was alive; and meaſures were 
taken for depriving that wretched captive of his life. The manner of his 
death is variouſly related. The adherents of Henry gave out that he ſtarved 
himſelf to death, from grief and vexation at the miſcarriage and fate of his 
friends. Others alledge that he was doomed to this lingering deſtiny by the 
private direction of Henry. But the generally received opinion is, that he 
was murdered by Sir Piers de Exton, in the following manner: This knight, 
hearing Henry complain that he had na fears nor apprehenſions but from 
one quarter, to diſturb him in his poſſeſſion of the crown, interpreted the hint 
according to his own conjecture, and repaired to Pontefract, with eight fol- 
lowers, to perpetrate the execrable ſcheme he had projected. Richard per- 
ceiving that, while he fat at dinner, his victuals were not taſted according to 
cuſtom, demanded the cauſe of this omiſſion ; and the taſter telling him, that 
the king had ſent an order to deſiſt from that ceremony, Richard ſtruck him 


on the face with a knife, exclaiming, The devil take Harry of Lancaſter 


and thee together.” Exton, hearing the noiſe occaſioned by this fray, 
ruſhed into the room with eight followers in arms; and the king, concluding 
their deſign was to take away his life, reſolved to fell it as dearly as he could. 
He wreſted a pole-axe from one of the aſſaſſins, and defended himſelf ſo man- 
fully, as to lay four of the number dead at his feet; when the treacherous 


Exton came behind his back, and with his batcle-axe felled him to the 
ground. Had the tragedy been really acted in this manner, the marks of Ibid. 
F f 
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violence would have certainly appeared in the dead body, which was brought 
to London, and publicly expoſed. in St. Paul's church to the eyes and inſpec- 
tion of every oblerver. It ſeems more likely, therefore, that he periſhed by 


famine; eſpecially as the archbiſhop of Vork, with the earls of Northumber- 


land and Worceſter, when they afterwards revolted againſt Henry, affirmed 
in their manifeſto, that he was: ſtarved, by being kept fifteen days without 


ſuſtenance. Thus died the unfortunate Richard, in the thirty- third year of 


his age; and his fate excited pity and regret in every compaſſionate boſom. 


He was buried at Langley in Hertfordſhire ; but his body was afterwards re- 
moved by Henry V. to Weſtminſter, and interred with great ſolemnity 


among his anceſtors. The death of Richard, howſoever procured, was very 
ſeaſonable for his ſucceſſor. Charles of France had made great preparations 


for invading England, in order to reſtore his ſon- in law to the throne; and 


Henry was ſo alarmed. at the importance of the armament, that, beſides the 
uſual precautions taken for the defence of the kingdom, he ordered archbiſhop. 
Arundel to arm and array all the eccleſiaſtics of his province, that they might 
be ready to take the field on the firſt notice. Perhaps thoſe preparations of 
France abridged the days of Richard. His death. was no ſooner known at the 
French court, than all thoughts of an invaſion were laid aſide : a truce for 
eight and twenty years was concluded between the two crowns; and it. was 
marriage had never been conſummated, ſhould 
return to: Her own country: 7 020 lg mee 1 > 
SIX. Henry's accommodation with France ſeems: to have rendered him leſs 
ſcrupulous in maintaining a good underſtanding with Scotland. George 
Dunbar earl of Marche thinking himſelf outraged by his ſovereign, in the 
caſe of a match which had been contracted between his daughter and David 


prince of Scotland, abandoned his on country, and retired to England; 


from whence he made incurſions into Lothian, in conjunction with Henry 


Piercy, ſurnamed Hotſpur. Robert the Scottiſh king ſent ambaſſadors to 


Henry, demanding that the traitor might be ſurrendered to juſtice ;- and, the 
Engliſh monarch refuſing. this ſatisfaction, Robert declared war. againſt him, 


and began to prepare for an invaſion. Henry reſolved to anticipate his ope- 


rations ; and, having obtained a ſupply from the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
aſſembled in council, levied an army, which: rendezvouſed at Newcaſtle : 
from thence he ſent an herald to ſummon. the Scottiſh king to meet him at 


Edinburgh, on the twenty-third. day of Auguſt, in order to do homage for 


his kingdom.; and immediately: began his march for that city, at which. he ar- 
rived without the leaſt oppoſition, He forthwith inveſted the caſtle, which 
was fo vigorouſly defended. by the earl of Douglas and his. ſon-in-law David 
2 of Scotland; that very little progreſs was made in the ſiege; when 

enry thought proper to abandon the enterprize, and return to his own do- 
minions. Thither he was followed by two bodies of Scots, commanded by 
Hepburn and Haliburton, who fell upon the northern counties, and. cruelly 
revenged the ravages which the Engliſh had committed in Scotland; though 
Hepburn was defeated and ſlain in his return from this expedition. The 
iſſue of this incurſion diſpoſed the Scots to agree to the propoſal of a truce for 


| fix weeks; which was afterwards prolonged according to the emergency of 
Henry's affairs. | | | | 


IX. 
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FX. His abrupt retreat from Scotland was not ſo. much owing to the ad- 
vanced ſeaſon of the year, as to the news of an inſurrection in Wales, headed 
by Owen Glendourdwy, commonly called Glendower. This gentleman had 
been educated as a lawyer at the inns of court, and afterwards ſerved Richard 
II. as one of his body eſquires. He poſſeſſed a conſiderable eſtate in Wales; 
and was deſcended by his mother from Llewellyn ap Griffith, the laſt prince 
of that country. He conceived himſelf injured in the iſſue of a law-ſuit with 
Reginald lord Grey of Ruthyn, and did himſelf juſtice by force of arms. Re- 

inald complaining of this violence to the king, with whom he was in high 
avour, Henry ſent the lord Talbot, with a reinforcement to his aſſiſtance; 
and they fell upon Owen ſo unexpectedly, that he had ſcarce time to retreat 
to the woods and mountains. Finding that his diſpute with lord Grey was no 
longer conſidered as a private 2 he endeavoured to intereſt his country- 
men in his behalf; and, by dint of eloquence, inſinuation, and family - in- 
fluence, perſuaded them not only to renounce their dependence upon England, 
but alſo to declare him their prince and ſovereign, as the lineal deſcendant 
from Llewellyn ap Griffith. Then, aſſembling a body of ſtout Welſhmen, 
he attacked the town of Ruthyn, which he plundered and reduced to aſhes, 
He afterwards gave battle to that nobleman, on the banks of the river Vurn- 
way in Montgomeryſhire, where Reginald was defeated, taken priſoner, and 
compelled to marry the daughter of Glendourdwy. Emboldened by this 
ſucceſs, Owen made an irruption into the county of Hereford ;, and Edmund 
Mortimer, thinking this was a favourable opportunity to acquire the favour of 
Henry, raiſed a body of twelve thouſand men to ſtop the progreſs of this 
Welſh invader. The two armies meeting at Pitleth in Radnorſhire, a deſpe- 
rate engagement enſued : the Engliſh were, totally routed, after having loſt 
eleven hundred men killed on the field of battle ; and Mortimer himſelt was 


C © CS ad 


the narration. | 25 | 4 | 
$ XI. Immediately after Henry's return to London, he was viſited by Ma- 
nuel Paleologus emperor of Conſtantinople, who came to ſollicit aſſiſtance 


againſt Bajazet the Turkiſh emperor. He was entertained wich great magnifi- 


cence, and received ſeveral rich E but Henry would not pretend 
to oblige hin1 with ſuccours, until the affairs of his on kingdom ſhould be 


better eſtabliſhed. He therefore returned to France, where he remained until 
he received. the intelligence of Bajazet's being vanquiſhed and taken by Ta- 
merlane. The parliament; meeting on the twentieth day of January, Thir- An. Ch. 1401. 
ning the chief juſtice opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he aſſured the 
members, that the king had nothing more at. heart than the good of his 
| | "4 2 people 
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people; and that he was fully determined to preſerve the conſtitution, both in 


church and ſtate, Then he expatiated upon the vaſt expence to which his 
majeſty had been expoſed, in ſuppreſſing the rebellion, in the Seottiſh expedi- 
tion, and in paying the garriſon of Calais; as well as the debts he had con- 
tracted when he came over for the relief of the kingdom. He reprefented the 
neceſſity of an immediate ſupply for enabling him to quell the infurrection in 
Wales; defend the Engliſh poſfeſſions in Ireland; perform his engagements 
with France, in fending back queen Ifabel with her dowry ; and put Gyienne 
in a poſture of defence againſt the deſigns of the French king, who had lately 
created his eldeſt ſon duke of that province. The lords and commons ckear- 
fully voted a confiderable ſubſidy ;- and then proceeded to conſider the grie- 
vances of the nation. The ſect of Lollards daily increafing, it was provided 
that none ſhould preach without a licence from the biſhop of the diocefe ; and 
as to thofe who either refuſed to abjure their hereſy, or relapfed after abjura- 
tion, it was enacted that, upon a certificate from the diocefan biſhop, or his 
commiſfaries, 3 them over to the fecular arm, the civil magiftrate 
hes, and cauſe them to be burned in public. illiam 
Sautre, rector of St. Ofithe's in London, was the firſt perſon who fuffered in 
conſequence of this ſtatute: the convocation of Canterbury adjudged him an 
heretic relapſed; and, by the advice of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
he was burned at the end of the ſeſſion. The penalties in the ſtatute of pro- 
viſors were now extended to ſuch as procured bulls from the pope, either ex- 
empting them from obedience to their ordinary, or qualifying them to hold 
pluralities, or diſpenſing with them for not refiding on their benefices, In 
this laſt point, however, there was an excepting clauſe. in favour of chaplains 
that were in the king's ſervice, or employed 1n univerſities, or officiating in. 
the chapels of noblemen. 5 | 2 
XII. Since the confirmation of the truce with France, Charles VI. or 
rather his brother the duke of Orleans, and his uncles of Berry and Burgundy, 
who governed the kingdom of France in his name, had often reclaimed the - 
young queen Label, widow of Richard II. and Henry had artfully eluded a 
categorical anſwer on that ſubject. Being extremely defirous of effefting a 
match between that princeſs and his eldeſt fon, he propoſed that alliance 
to the French adminiſtration, by whom it was rejected, on pretence that the 
king was not in a condition to manage the buſineſs of the nation; and that. 
this was an affair of too great conſequence to be diſcuſſed without his know- 
ledge and participation. otwithſtanding this repulfe, Henry was loth to 
part with the princeſs, becauſe the father demanded the reſtitution of her 
dower, - which had been payed to. Richard : nevertheleſs, a negotiation was ſet 
on foot at Lelinghen to adjuſt this affair; and, in the mean time, the princeſs. 
was ſent back to France with part of her jewels. 
XIII. Henry had been employed for ſome time in making preparations- 
for an dition into Wales, againſt Owen Glendourdwy ; and, in the be- 
ginning of June, began his march for that country, at the head' af a numerous. 
army. As Owen retired before him, he ravaged the principality, and burned' 
the monaſtery of Strathflor ; but his army being diſtreſſed for want of provi- 
fions, and ſeveral of his detached parties cut off by Glendourdwy, he foon re- 
turned, without having acquired either glory or advantage. Owen, _ re 
| E F 
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rudently avoided a general engagement, was no ſooner informed of his re- 
treat, than he deſcended from the mountains, burned the ſuburbs of Poole in 
Montgomeryſhire, and laid waſte the adjoining Marches. Then he repaired 
with a very ſmall body of troops to the hills of Plimlymmon, which he had ap- 
pointed for the rendezvous of his forces, and from thence ſent out detachments 
to ravage the county of Pembroke, and the neighbourhood of Cardigan, in- 
habited by the deſcendents of thoſe Flemiſh and Engliſh families who had for- 
merly ſettled in that country: theſe aſſembling to the number of fifteen 
hundred, ſurrounded him ſo ſuddenly in one of his incurſions, that he muſt 
have been taken, had not he and his men made a deſperate effort of courage, 
and attacked the enemy with ſuch fury that they were entirely routed. This 
victory was a great addition to the reputation of Owen, whoſe countrymen 
n to look upon him as the perſon deſtined to reſtore their former indepen- 
dency, and flocked to his banner from all quarters. Henry, alarmed at his 
ſucceſs, invaded Wales again in October, when Owen retiring as before to his 
faſtneſſes, nothing of conſequence was tranſacted, and the king marched back to 


London, extremely diſgufted at the bad fucceſs of his undertaking. Rymer.. | 


 $ XIV. He was in fome meafure conſoled for theſe domeſtic troubles, by 
the alliances which he contracted on the continent. The duke of Gueldres. 
renewed his league with England, which had been formed under the preceding. 
reign; and Henry's eldeft daughter Blanche was married to Lewis duke of 
Bavaria, eldeft fon of Rupert the German emperor. Next year ſhe was con- 
ducted into Germany, with a fortune of twenty thouſand marks, which was. 
levied by an aid of twenty fhillings for a knight's fee, or twenty pounds a year 
in lands held immediately of the crown. This aid was raifed, by virtue of the 


royal prerogative, throughout the whole kingdom. Another treaty of mar- An. Ch. 1402. 


riage was fet on foot between Henry's daughter Philippa, and Eric king of 
Denmark, who married the princeſs accordingly; though a match which had 
deen projected between the Dane's ſiſter Catherine, and Henry prince of Wales, 
did not ſucceed. Henry himſelf had for ſome time made his addrefles to 
Jane of Navarre, widow of John IV. duke of Brittany, who privately ob- 
tained from the Avignon pope Benedict, two diſpenſations, without which this 
marriage could not have taken effect. One permitted her to marry a relation, 
in the third or fourth degree of conſanguinity ; and by the otizer ſhe was al- 
lowed to communicate with ſuch as payed canonical obedience to pope Boni- 
face, who was acknowleged in England. The ducheſs, thus eaſed of her 
fcruples, ſent over Anthony Roſe as her proxy, and was contracted to Henry 
at Eltham : but before ſhe could come in perſon, the nobility of Bretagne 
received intimation of her deſign, and being apprehenſive of her carrying the 

young duke with her to England, obliged her to deliver him up to Philip 
duke of Burgundy, his acl relation. That nobleman, with the conſent 
of the ſtates, took upon him the tuition of her children, with the government 
of the country, and conveyed the young duke to Paris for his education. His. 
mother ſetting fail from Brittany, under the conduct of the earl of Worceſter, 
landed after a dangerous paſſage at Falmouth, from whence ſhe proceeded ta: 
Wincheſter, where the nuptials. were ſolemnized; and. ſhe was afterwards. 


crowned. at Weſtminſter. 


Rymers. 
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$ XV. It was at this period that Henry received the intelligence of Glen- 
dourdwy's ſucceſs againſt lord Grey and Mortimer ; and though he {ſecretly 
rejoiced at Edmund's captivity, he intereſted himſelf deeply for his favourite 
Grey, and aſſembled another large army to take vengeance on the conqueror. 
The rendezvous of his forces was at Shrewſbury, where he divided them into 
three bodies, giving the command of one to the prince of Wales, and of an- 
other to the earl of Arundel, while the third marched under his own auſpices. 
Theſe diviſions entered Wales at three different places, in order to ſurround 
Glendourdwy, who had retired to the mountains of Snowdun. But they met 
with ſuch tempeſtuous weather, that it was hardly poſſible to keep the field, 
and they were obliged to retire without. having performed any military exploit, 
Henry was extremely mortified at three ſucceſſive miſcarriages; and is ſaid to 
have employed treacherous means to take away the life of Glendourdwy, who 
baffled all his deſigns of perfidy as well as open war, and acquired the reputa- 


. tion of a magician among the Engliſh people, who ſuppoſed he had made a 


Rymer. * 


'Walfogham, 


compact with the devil. This bold Briton at length agreed to treat with the 


lord Grey for his ranſom, which was fixed at ten thouſand marks; and ſecurity 


their eſtates in quiet. 


* 


being given for the payment, Reginald was releaſed; though he found it con- 
venient to marry Owen's daughter Jane, that he and his tenants might enjoy 


* 


$ XVI. The king's ill ſucceſs in Wales was recompenſed by the fortune of 


; his arms in the north of England. Archibald earl of Douglas, with the 


flower of the Scottiſh nobility, made an irruption into the Engliſh Marches, 
at the head of thirteen thouſand men, and ravaged the country tor ſome time 
without oppoſition ; but on their return to Scotland, they found themſelves 
intercepted by a ſtrong body of Engliſh troops, commanded by the earl 
of Northumberland, his ſon Henry Hotſpur, George earl of Dunbar, who 
was a refugee in England, and the lord Greyſtoke. The two armies engaged 
each other at Holmedon-hill, near Wallover, on the borders of Northum- 
berland towards Scotland; but victory did not long hover in ſuſpence. The 
Scots were drawn up on the declivity of the hill, ſo as to ſtand quite expoſed to 
the arrows of the Engliſh archers, who plied them ſo vigorouſly, that no armour 
could reſiſt the force of their miſſiles. Douglas perceiving their advantage, or- 
dered his men at arms to advance and attack the Engliſh bowmen, who retired 
as they approached, ſtill letting fly their arrows, until that body of Scots was 
fatigued with the weight of their armour, and the reſt of their army left ex- 
poſed to the Engliſh archery, which made ſuch havock among them, that 
they could no longer ſtand the ſhock, but fled with great precipitation. In 
this battle, which was fought on Holyrood-day, ſeven hundred Scots were 
left dead upon the field of battle, beſides a great number that periſhed in the 
Tweed. The earl of Douglas, who was dangerouſly wounded, and loſt an 
eye in the engagement, was taken priſoner, together with Mordack earl of 
Fife, ſon to the duke of Albany; the earls of Murray, Angus, and Orkney, 


the lords Montgomery and Erskine, and about fourſcore knights of diſtinc- 


tion. Henry having received advice of this victory, ſent orders to the victors 
forbidding them to ranſom their priſoners; declaring at the ſame time, 


that he did not mean to deprive them of their right, but deſired the captives 


might not be diſpoſed of without his directions. 
$ XVII. 
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$ XVII. The parliament being aſſembled on the thirtieth day of Septem- 
ber at Weſtminſter, the priſoners were preſented to both houſes, who thanked 
the earl of Northumberland for his ſervices. But it was not without re- 
luctance that they granted a continuation of the ſubſidy on wool and leather, 
the tonnage on wines, the poundage on merchandiſe, and a tenth and fifteenth, 
tho? on condition that they ſhould not be drawn into a precedent. The clergy 
in this ſeſſion obtained a confirmation of all their privileges, particularly that 
which exempted them from proſecutions in the king's courts tor felonies, ex- 
cept ſuch as touched his perſon, crown, and royal dignity. By this time a 
dangerous ſpirit of diſaffection was diffuſed throughout the whole kingdom, 
by thoſe who regreted and reſented the depoſition and murder of. Richard. A 
report was induſtriouſly circulated all over England, that the late king was ſtill 
alive, and had levied an army in Scotland, in order to expel the uſurper. Pa- 
pers were affixed to the church-doors, and in other public places, containing 
invectives againſt Henry, and affirming that the faults for which Richard had 
been depoſed were trifles in compariſon with the tyranny which Bolingbroke 
had exerciſed ſince his uſurpation. Henry was ſo exaſperated at theſe ſarcaſms, 
that he ſwore he would never pardon any perſon who ſhould be convicted © 
having offered them to the public. Sir Roger Clarendon, natural ion of the 
Black Prince, was apprehended on ſuſpicion of being concerned in a plot 
againſt the government, with the prieſt of Ware, the prior of Lawne, and 
nine other Franciſcan friars, who were hanged: at Tyburn without any formal 
conviction. Theſe ſeverities ſerved only to encreaſe the number of malecontents, 
and deſtroyed the opinion which the people had formerly conceived of the 


king's clemency and humane diſpoſition. Rymer:. 


. $ XVIII. In the courſe of the ſummer, the Bretons being now entirely in- 
fluenced by French counſels, committed depredations upon the coaſt of Eng- 
land; and the Engliſh deputies, at the congreſs at Lelinghen, complained 
of this violation of the truce. The French ambaſſadors alledged that the 
Engliſh had been the aggreſſors: but, as a rupture was.deemed equally. incon- 
venient by both ſides, they waved all punctilios, and the truce was again 
confirmed. This affair being amicably terminated, the French ambaſſadors 
demanded the reſtitution of Iſabel's dower ; and the Engliſh replied, that 
they did not doubt but their maſter, with a view to maintain a good.underſtand- 
ing between the two crowns, would be content to deduct that ſum from 
the million and a half of crowns ſtill due for the ranſom of king John. The 
plenipotentiaries of France were not a little ſurprized'at this declaration, which. 
they declined anſwering, until they ſhould have received farther inſtructions. 
But, while the court of England was engroſſed with feaſting and rejoicings on. 
account of the king's marriage, the French made a deſcent upon the iſle of. 
Wight, under the conduct of Valeran, count de St. Pol of the houſe of Lux- 
embourg, who had married an uterine ſiſter of Richard II. and now pretended,, 
in his own name, to revenge the death of his brother-in-law. The court of. 
France connived at his deſign, and even furniſhed him with. troops for. the en- 
terprize, which, however, did not ſucceeed according to. his expectation ; for, 
after having plundered ſome villages, he was ſhametully repulſed to his ſhips. 
by the inhabitants, without any military reinforcement. Henry complained. 
of this invaſion to the court of France, from which. he could extract no other, 

reply, 
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a reply, but that the king's intention was to obſerve the truce, which was again 
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confirmed ; and the king of England put up with the affront, rather than in- 
volve himſelf in a foreign war, while ſuch diſcontents prevailed within his 
own kingdom. The miniſtry of Charles were not ignorant of Henry's fitua- 
tion and ſentiments ; and, as they hated his perſon, they took no- pains to 
diſſemble their averſion. The duke of Orleans, as champion for Richard's 
memory, challenged him to ſingle combat, at the head of an hundred knights: 
but Henry rejected his defiance, as coming from an inferior, telling him at 
the ſame time, that they might chance to meet in battle, where they would 
have an opportunity of meaſuring their ſwords according to his deſire. The 
duke, incenſed at the contempt with which Henry had treated him, reproached 
him, in a ſecond letter, with the epithets of traitor, uſurper, and regicide. 
Bolingbroke, in anſwer to this outrage, gave him the lie in form, and accuſed 
him of having practiſed ſorcery, in order to intail upon his brother Charles 
the malady with which he was afflicted. The Engliſh ambaſſadors, who ſtill 
continued their conferences at Lelinghen, demanded, in the king's name, 
whether or not this challenge was avowed by their maſter ; for, if it was, 
Henry would look upon it as an open rupture; and the French plenipoten- 
tiaries would make no other anſwer, but that it was their king's intention to 
obſerve the truce with good faith and punctuality. Theſe, in their turn, de- 
manded the dower of Iſabel; and the king of England perſiſting in his pre- 
tenſions to the ranſom of king John, the one debt balanced the other, and 
there the affair reſted. | 5 
XIX. In the mean time a dangerous ſtorm! impended over Henry's head 
in England, which had been brewed by the moſt powerful noblemen of 
the kingdom. We have already obſerved, that immediately after the 
victory at Holmedon, the king forbad the victors to diſpoſe of their priſoners 
without his direction. He afterwards ſent a peremptory order, demanding 
they ſhould be delivered into his hands; and the earl of Northumberland ex- 
poſtulated with him, upon the injuſtice of depriving them of the ranſom to 
which they were intitled by the laws of war. The earl 3 too much 
upon his own ſervice; and talked in ſuch terms as diſguſted Henry, who re- 
buked him for the freedom of his diſcourſe, and deſired him to keep his proper 
diſtance for the future. The impatient ſpirit of the Piercies took fire at this 
behaviour in the king, which they conſidered as an unpardonable indignity. 
The father and ſon looked upon themſelves as the ſupport of his government; 
and they thought they were as able to depoſe him as they had been inſtru- 
mental in raiſing him to the throne : Northumberland's brother Thomas earl 
of Worceſter not only eſpouſed their quarrel, but alſo laid a plan of revenge, 
which had well nigh deprived Bolingbroke of his royalty. He propoſed a cor- 
reſpondence with Mortimer, who had by this time married the daughter of 
Owen Glendourdwy ; and that nobleman, with his father-in-law, readily con- 
curred in a ſcheme for dethroning Henry, and elevating Mortimer as the true 
heir of blood to the throne of England. Douglas and others of the Scottiſh pri- 
ſoners were engaged as their aſſociates, on condition of being releaſed without 
ranſom ; and they returned to their own country, in order to raiſe forces for the 
aſſiſtance of thoſe by whom they had ſo lately been defeated. Worceſter was 
the ſoul of this conſpiracy, He not only projected the plan, but executed - 
FR el contra 
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contract of partition among the parties; by which the crown and kingdom of 
England was aſſigned to Mortimer; the whole country to the northward of the 
Trent fell to the ſhare of Northumberland, to be held by homage to the king; 
and Owen Glendourdwy was to be gratified. with all the counties to the weſtward 
of the Severne. An immediate pretence for revolt being ſtill wanting, the earl 
of Northumberland, who diſſembled his reſentment, repreſented to the king, 
that as Mortimer had- been taken in his ſervice, it was but reaſonable that he 
ſhould pay his ranſom. Henry, piqued at this remonſtrance, replied, that the 


carl of Marche had taken the field of his own accord for the defence of his bwn 


eſtate ; and therefore his diſpute with Owen was a private quarrel with which 
the king had no manner of concern : he at the ſame time hinted, that Morti- 
mer had ſurrendered to Owen on purpoſe to carry on a correſpondence with that 
traitor more conveniently ; and flatly refuſed to contribute one farthing towards 
his releaſe. Young Piercy, who had married Mortimer's aunt, loudly ex- 
claimed againſt this refuſal, which he ſaid was a ſure proof that Henry dreaded 
the right and title of Mortimer, who he hoped would die in captivity ; and 
this argument had great weight with ſuch people as were attached to the right 


of lineal ſucceſſion. 55 
S XX. The earl of Northumberland with his brother and ſon retired to the 


north, in order to levy forces and wait for the Scottiſh auxiliaries; and thoſe 
arriving, Worceſter and Hotſpur began their march towards Cheſhire, where 
they expected to be joined by the natives of that country, as well as by a ſtrong 
body of Welſh under Mortimer and Glendourdwy, who had promiſed to meet 
them on the Marches. In the mean time the earl of Northumberland remained 
at Berwick, on pretence of being indiſpoſed; though in reality to aſſemble another 
body of troops, with which he might join the confederates in caſe they ſhould 
prove ſucceſsful in their firft attempt; and that he might be at hand to retire into 
Scotland, provided the enterprize ſhould miſcarry, and he himſelf be conſidered 
by Henry as an accomplice of the rebels. Before they took the field they had 
pulled off the maſk, renounced their allegiance to Henry of Bolingbroke, and 
publiſhed a manifeſto, charging him with treachery and perfidy, in having de- 
throned his lawful prince, contrary to the oath which he had taken in their 
hearing at Doncaſter, immediately after his arrival in England. They likewiſe 
accuſed him of having ruled in a tyrannous manner, and rendered himſelf in- 
acceſſible to every body but the clergy, inſomuch that the greateſt nobleman of 
the land could not be admitted to his preſence, unleſs introduced by ſome bi- 
ſhop; and they affirmed that he had converted to his own private uſes, the 
ſubſidies which had been granted for the occaſions of the public. The king 
-publiſhed an anſwer to this declaration; and by the advice of the Scottiſh earl 
of Dunbar, who reſided at his court, took the field immediately, with the forces 
which he had luckily provided for another Wel expedition. Having pro- 
ceeded as far as Burton upon Trent, he received intelligence that Worceſter 
and his nephew had marched towards the frontiers of Wales, in order to join 
Mortimer and Glendourdwy : and here again Dunbar with ſome difficulty pre-- 
vailed upon him to alter his route, and hinder if poſſible their conjunction. 
He accordingly wheeled about, and directed his march towards Shropſhire , 
and this motion in all probability ſaved him from deſtruction; for Owen had 
actually advanced as far as Oſweſtre, with a body of twelve thoutand men, in 
Vo. II. G g order 
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order to join Piercy, who was already reinforced by the people of Cheſhire, the 
conſtant adherents of Richard in all his diſtreſſes. The Piercies had given out 
that the late king was till alive, and that their intention was to deliver him 
from captivity ; and this affertion brought numbers to ſerve under their ban- 
ners. They had marched to Shrewſbury, and even inveſted the place, when 
the king's army appeared in ſight: then Hotſpur abandoned the ſiege, and with- 
drew his forces to Hartlefield, about three miles from Shrewſbury, where he 
reſolved to hazard an engagement. by 
S XXI. His troops did not exceed fourteen thouſand fighting men, includ- 
ing the Scottiſh auxiliaries under the earl of Douglas; and the king's. forces 
were not much more numerous. After both armies were drawn up in order of 
battle, Henry's reſolution ſeemed to fail him. He had formerly fought for 
glory as a private adventurer, but now his crown as well as his lite was at 
take ; and he found himſelf on the eve of a battle, with two noblemen counted 
the braveſt and the beſt commanders in Chriſtendom. Staggered by theſe re- 
flections, he ſent the abbot of Shrewſbury with propoſals of accommodation to 
Worceſter; and made ſuch conceſſions, as would in all probability have ſatis- 
fied the unexperienced Piercy, who was but little acquainted with the arts and 
| | | .equivocation of mankind. His uncle knew how little was to be depended upon 
Þ 8 the promiſe or conceſſions of a prince, who acts from the neceſſity of his affairs; 
. | and miſrepreſented the king's meſſage to Hotſpur, who ſent a defiance to Hen- 
 - Eg ry, and made a ſhort ſpeech to his ſoldiers, encouraging them to exert all their 
| s manhood to ſave themſelves from diſgrace, and the hands of the common execu- 
| tioner, which, ſhould they be conquered, would finiſh what the ſword ſhould 
| | leave. Henry ſeeing his terms rejected and the rebels preparing to give him 
f | battle, recollected all his fortitude, and with the help of the earl of Dunbar and 
| | 
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his ſon Henry prince of Wales, made an excellent diſpoſition of his forces. 
His Scottiſh counſellor, who was upon this occaſion not only actuated by his 
attachment to his benefactor, but alſo by his hatred of Douglas the rival of his 
houſe and reputation, ſuppoſing that an effort would be made againſt the per- 
a ſon of Henry, adviſed that ſeveral perſons might be cloathed in the ſame kind 
| | of attire, and followed by the ſame fort of attendants and equipage that uſually 
diſtinguiſhed the king. The advice was approved, and in all. likelihood ſaved 
An. Ch. 1403. the life of Bolingbroke. The battle began with a diſcharge of arrows on both 
ſides ; then the Scots under Douglas, and a choice body commanded by Hot- 
ſpur, charged the front of the king's line with ſuch fury, that they. bore down. 
all before them, until they had penetrated to the royal ſtandard, which was 
| | beaten down. The king's horſe was killed under him ; and the prince of 
| Wales received a wound in the face, while he fought with incredible proweſs. 
The impetuoſity of Piercy and Douglas was the cauſe of their overthrow ; they 
ruſhed oa with ſuch precipitation, that their ſoldiers could not follow them,; 
and the line which they had broken cloſing again, intercepted their retreat. 
| | They fought cloſe by one another, and performed miracles of valour with the few 
| | who had followed their footſteps; and Douglas flew three different perſons who. 
paſſed for the king of England by their coats of armour and diſtinctions : but 
| | all their followers being ſlain, they found themſelves. hemmed. in on all. ſides, 
| : | without any proſpect of being joined or relieved by the reſt of their forces, 
| wha knew not how to act when thus deprived of their leaders. The king per- 
| . | ceiving 
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ceiving their confuſion, 2 himſelf at the head of a body of reſerve, and fall- 


ing in among them, made terrible havock ; while Piercy and Douglas reſolved 
to cut their way. back to their own forces. All oppoſition failed before them, 
until Hotſpur was ſlain by an arrow; and his death was no ſooner known, 


than his whole army betook themſelves to flight with the utmoſt precipitation, 


after the battle had laſted three hours, during which it was maintained with 


equal valour on both ſides. The king himſelf expoſed his perſon like the 
meaneſt ſoldier in his army, charged the enemy ſword in hand, and is ſaid to 
have ſlain ſix and thirty men with his ſingle arm. The prince of Wales be- 
haved with the utmoſt gallantry ; and the victory was in a great meaſure owing 


to the conduct and ſedate valour of the earl of Dunbar. On the king's ſide, 


Edmund earl of Stafford, who commanded the firſt line, Sir Hugh Shirley, 
Sir John Clifton, Sir John Cokaine, Sir Nicholas Gauſel, Sir John Calverley, 
Sir John Maſſey, Sir Hugh Mortimer, and about ſixteen hundred men were 
left dead upon the ſpot, and above three thouſand grievouſly wounded. The 


rebel army loſt double that number : the earls of Worceſter and Douglas were 


taken priſoners, together with the baron of Kinderton, and Sir Richard Vernon. 
All theſe were beheaded at Shrewſbury, except Douglas, whom the king diſ- 
miſſed without ranſom on account of his valour. Hotſpur's body was at firit 


buried by the permiſſion of Henry; but he atterwards ordered it to be dug up 


and quartered, that the different parts might be expoſed in different places of 


the kingdom, | ! 

$ XXII. Immediately after the battle, the king ſent a commiſſion to the earl 
of Weſtmoreland, Henry Fitzhugh, Ralph Ewer, William Gaſcoigne, and Sir 
Robert Waterton, to raiſe the militia of the northern counties, and diſperſe 
the forces aſſembled by the earl of Northumberland. That nobleman. had ad- 


vanced into the biſhopric of Durham, in his way to join his brother; and the 


earl of Weſtmoreland had already aſſembled a body of forces to diſpute his 
paſſage ; but Piercy, receiving intelligence of the diſaſter at Shrewſbury, 
marched back to Newcaſtle, from whence he retired to his caftle of Werkworth, 
where he diſmiſſed his troops, and remained until king Henry arrived at York, 
and ſummoned him to appear in that city. - Thither he repaired with a ſmall 
retinue, after having previouſly received an aſſurance of pardon ; and the king 
admitted the apology which he made for his conduct : though he treated him 
with great coldneſs and indifference, and obliged him to give ſecurity for his 
appearance at the enſuing parliament. Perhaps he would have met with more 
rigorous treatment, had not Henry thought it impolitic to drive a nobleman to 
deſpair, who was in poſſeſſion of Berwick, Alnewick, and Werkworth ; be- 
ſides the caſtles that were occupied by his friends and vaſſals, who had eſcaped 
from the battle of Shrewſbury. The king having exacted a new oath of alle- 
giance from the noblemen and freeholders of the northern counties, and forbid, 
on ſevere penalties, all depredations upon thoſe who had been concerned in the 
inſurrection, returned towards the borders of Wales, in order to proceed 
upon another expedition againſt Owen Glendourdwy ; but this deſign was de- 
feated by his want of money for the ſubliſtence of his army. He called a coun- 
cil of war to deliberate upon ways and means for removing this difficulty; and 
ſome of the courtiers propoſed, that he ſhould ſeize the money and rich equi- 
pages of the prelates who ſerved in the I. The king ſeemed to wo 
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the expedient, when archbiſhop Arundel declared that they ſhould win with 
blows, whatever they ſhould get from him and his retinue. The king did not 
chuſe to quarrel with this reſolute prelate ; and the archbiſhop made him amends 
for his forbearance, by procuring him the grant of a tenth in the next convo- 
cation. | | 

XXIII. While Henry was thus employed in the north of England, the 
court of France reſolved to take advantage of the troubles of the nation. The 
duke of Orleans intended to make a deicent upon the Engliſh coaſt, while 
John, the young duke of Burgundy, ſhould undertake the ſiege of Calais: 
but Henry's fucceſs againſt the rebels defeated theſe projects; though the 
French miniſtry encouraged the inhabitants of Bretagne, to commit depreda- 
tions upon the PT They accordingly fitted out a number of ſhips, with 
which harraſſed the weſtern coaſt, and even plundered the town of Ply- 
mouth. Henry, complaining of this violation of the truce, and receiving ve 
lirtle ſatisfaction from the French court, permitted the inhabitants of cad 
to make repriſals; and they equipped a ſmall fleet, of which they gave the 
command to William Wilford, who took vengeance effectually upon the Bre- 
tons, by burning and plundering all the open towns and villages on the coaft 
of that province. | TE * Hibeh 

S XXIV. The parliament meeting at Weſtminſter on the fourteenth day of 
January, the earl of Northumberland preſented a petition to the king, implo- 


ring his clemency, and the performance of the promiſe of pardon which he had 


made at York. Henry referred this petition to the judges ; but the lords 
entered a proteſt againſt this reference, 3 that judgment in caſes of 
treaſon belonged to them only. Then they took into conſideration the char 
againſt the earl, and pronounced that the facts alledged againſt him did not 
amount to treaſon nor felony, but only a treſpaſs, for which the faid earl ought 
to make fine and ranſom to his majeſty. Thus acquitted, the earl petitioned 
that he might renew his oath of allegiance, which he ſwore anew upon the croſs 
of Canterbury; and then the king remitted his fine and ranſom. The com- 
mons having thanked the king and lords in full parliament for their juft and 
equitable judgment, petitioned that his majeſty would abolifh all animoſities 
ſubſiſting among the noblemen of the realm; and at his command, the earl of 
Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, embraced each other with marks of .the 
moſt perfect reconciliation, promiſing that they themſelves, and their tenants 
and vaſſals, ſhould for the future live in peace and amity. The earl of Dunbar 
was likewiſe reconciled to Northumberland ; and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the duke of York, with ſeveral prelates and lords, ſuſpected of having been 
concerned in the late conſpiracy, were cleared by the king, and declared true 
and loyal ſubjects. Certain Bretons who came over with the queen, being 
ſuſpected of carrying on a correſpondence with the French, articles of complaint 
were preſented againſt the king's confeſſor, the abbot of Dore, and two gentle- 
men of the bed-chamber, who were immediately diſmiſſed by the king; and 
his majeſty declared that he would retain no perſon in his ſervice, who 
thould be diſagreeable to his people. Then the commons petitioned that he 
would remove all foreigners from his houſhold, except five or fix who attended 
the queen's daughters; and he forthwith complied with their requeſt. Em- 
baldened by theſe inſtances of condeſcenſion, they repreſented to the king, that 
; | I the 
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the preſent ſtate of his affairs required great management and ceconomy. They 
deſired he would reſume all the grants on the dutchy of Cornwal, made by 
himſelf or his predeceſſors, that they might be re-annexed to the crown for the 
maintenance of the 2 of Wales; they requeſted that he would not grant 
away the profits of his caſtles, which were repaired at the charge of the na- 
tion, but that he would ſettle the expence of his houſhold upon a certain eſtab- 
liſhment. The king made ſatisfactory anſwers to all theſe petitions; reduced 
the charges of his family to ten thouſand one hundred pounds a year; declared 
his intention to reform the abuſes which had crept into his houſekeeping ; and 
aſſured the commons, by the mouth of the 'archbiſhop of Canterbury, that the 
proceedings of the common law ſhould not for the future be diſturbed or de- 
layed by letters under the privy ſeal, or any other interpoſition whatever. In 
the mean time, he deſired the parliament would take orders for diſcharging the 
debts of his any For appoint treaſurers to inſpect the management of the 
money appropriated for the ſervice of the public. How this money was raiſed 
does not appear in the proceedings of this parliament : though we are told by 
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a certain hiſtorian, that a very oppreſſive tax-was impoſed upon the people, on Walſingham. 


condition that it ſhould not be drawn into a precedent; and that no evidences 
of ſuch a tax ſhould be preſerved in the treafury or exchequer. No briefs or 
commiſſions were iflued'for bringing the collectors to account; and all the 

writings and entries of this extraordinary aid were committed to the flames. 
A general pardon had been publiſhed in favour of all the adherents and abet- 
tors of the earl of Warceſter and the lord Henry Piercy, provided they would 
ſubmit before the ſixth of January; and now an act of grace was paſſed for all 
treaſons, inſurrections, and miſdemeanors, except rapes, murders, forging 
royal ſeals, and falſe coining, extending to the fourteenth day of January, in 


favour of all perſons; . ſuch as were actually impriſoned for thoſe offences. Rymer. 


S XXV. During this ſeſſion, a body of Bretons landed near Portland, and 
burned ſome villages; but were repulſed by the inhabitants, and afterwards 
defeated at ſea by the Engliſh fleet, which took their admiral Chaſtel, and the 
greater part of his armament. A petty war was carried on between the Bre- 
tons and the Engliſn, though both courts diſelaimed the hoſtilities that were 
committed, The duke of Orleans entexed Guienne, and made an attempt 
upon the town of Bergi, but was obliged to retire with loſs, by the valour of 
Sir Robert Anteville, Who defended the place with a garrifon of three hundred 
Engliſhmen. The duke's conduct was influenced by a perſonal averſion to 
Henry; and the French miniſtry connived at theſe infringements of the truce, 
in hope that ſome inſurrection in England, joined to the efforts of Glendour- 
dwy, would afford an opportunity to declare open war againſt Henry, whom 
they conſidered as an uſurper. He was well acquainted with their ſentiments, 
and found it convenient to temporize, until he ſhould have triumphed over all 
_ domeſtic oppoſition. © It certainly was his intereſt to avoid a war with his neigh- 
bours at ſuch a juncture; and for that reaſon, he not only winked at the in- 
ſults which he ſuffered from the French, but even ſollicited a truce with Scot- 
2 which was concluded in the month of July, to continue till the enſuing 
t. 9 7120 i bun Vai eee ih 11 

$ XXVI. He ſeemed to underſtand and purſue his intereſt with equal diſcern- 
ment and perſeverance, except in one particular point, which was now become 
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an object well worthy of his moſt ſerious attention. This was the progreſs of 


Glendourdwy, who had lately reduced the caſtles of Harlegh and Aberyſtwith, 
defeated a ſtrong body of Engliſh at Craigydorth near Monmouth, and ra- 
vaged the country as tar as the banks of the Severne: in a word, he proceeded 
with ſuch rapidity of ſucceſs, that no Engliſhman on the Marches could pre- 
tend to poſſeſs his eſtate, without ſubmitting to his dominion; and he was 
joined by a great number of Henry's ſubjects, among whom was Trevor biſhop 
of St. Aſaph. The king ſeemed to be averſe to another expedition into Wales, 
where he bad been already ſo unſottunate: and at preſent he was reſtrained. 
from proſecuting that war, by a ferment in the midſt of his kingdom, raiſed 
by a very trivial incident. The idle report of Richard's being alive was now 
revived, and gained more credit than ever. One Serle, who had been his do- 
meſtic, repaired to Scotland to ſee his old qt and engaging as an accom- 
plice in the deceit, wrote letters to different people in England, aſſuring them 
that king Richard was in being and in good health. The evidence of a man, 

who could not poſſibly be miſtaken in the perſon of a prince whom he had long 


attended, produced ſuch an effect, that one half of the nation was deceived by 


the impoſture, which was greatly aſſiſted by the old counteſs of Oxford, mo- 
ther of the duke of Ireland, who had been attainted in the reign of Richard. 
This lady not only pretended to confirm the report from her own knowledge, 
but preſented a great number of perſons, in his name, with little harts made of ſil- 
ver, like thoſe with which that prince uſed todiſtinguiſn his favourites. The king, 
alarmed at the conſequence of this deceit, Which was propagated and ſupported 
in all parts of the kingdom by artful monks, who acted as her emiſſaries, ar- 
reſted the counteſs, who was confined to cloſe priſon, and deprived of her 
eſtate; and ſome of her agents were convicted and executed as ſeditious im- 
ors. As the earl of Northumberland was ſuſpected of favouring the cheat, 
enry made a progreſs to Pontefract, where that nobleman ſurrendered him- 
ſelf, with all his grandſons and deſcendants; ſo that the king was fully convin- 
ced of his innocence: though he obliged the earl to give up the town and caſ- 
tle of Berwick, and the fortreſs and foreſt of Jedburgh, with all its appurtenan- 
ces; in conſideration of which Henry agreed to gratify him and his heirs with, 
an equivalent, by the advice of the parliament or council. Serle, being tired 
of maintaining the perſon who had aſſumed the name of Richard, addreſſed 
himſelf to Sir William Clifford governor of Berwick, whom he knew to be upon 
bad terms with Henry; but that officer, inſtead of ſupplying him with money 
to carry on the impoſture, made his peace with the king, by delivering him up 
to juſtice. Finding himſelf convicted and condemned, he not only explained 
the deceit, but owned that he had been concerned in the murder of the duke of 
Glouceſter at Calais; fo that he juitly ſuffered the death of a traitor, and the 
nation was at length diſabuſed. | ane | 
S XXVII. This alarm being paſt, the king reſolved to act againſt Glendour- 


- dwy with his whole power, ſo as to reduce that rebel in one 2 3 but as 


he wanted money. to defray the expence of the expedition, he convoked a par- 
liament at Coventry on the ſixth day of October; and as he had always been 
thwarted in his meaſures by the meddling clergy and practitioners of the law, 
who piqued themſelves upon knowing the conſtitution, he ſtretched his prero- 
gative in a very — . ble manner, by inſerting a clauſe in the writ of ſum- 
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mons, excluding all perſons who underſtood the law from being elected; and 
when the members were returned, it was not without reaſon that they acquired 
the name of the Illiterate Parliament. The biſhop of Lincoln, who was Hen- 
ry's brother, and chancellor of England, obſerved, in his ſpeech at the opening 
of the ſeſſion, that the ſupplies granted by the late parliament had not been 
adequate to the neceſſities of the government; and that it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to vote a conſiderable ſubſidy for the reduction of Wales, and the de- 
fence of the kingdom from ws adverſaries, as the truce with Scotland 
would expire in the ſpring, and the French miniſtry ſeemed very much diſpoſed 
to an open rupture with England. The commons, by way of anſwer to this 
demand, went in a body and preſented an addreſs to the king, importing, that 
without burthening his props he might relieve the neceſſities of the ſtate 

| ſeizing the revenues of the clergy, who poſſeſſed one third of the riches in the 
kingdom, and ought to contribute largely to the occaſions of the government, 
as they were totally exempted from perſonal ſervice. The archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who was preſent when they delivered this addreſs, perceiving by the 
king's countenance that the propoſal was not all diſagreeable, ſtood up and op” 
poſed it with great vehemence. He refuted the allegations in the addreſs, by 
repreſenting, that although the clergy did not ferve perſonally in the wars, they 
could not therefore be deemed uſeleſs members of ſociety ; inaſmuch as they 


ſent their vaſſals and tenants to ſerve in the army, when their ſervice was re- 


quired. He ſaid, that in ſtripping the'clergy of their poſſeſſions, he would put 
a ſtop to the prayers which they offered up inceſſantly to heaven for the prof- 
perity of the ſtate; and that he could not expect that God would vouchſafe 
jon protection to the kingdom, it fo little regard ſhould be payed to the intereſt 
of the clergy. | He deſired the commons to take notice, that they would not 


find it an (eaſy matter to deprive the clergy of their poſſeſſions, without ex- 


poſing the kingdom to the moſt dangerous convulſions; and declared, that 
while he occupied the ſee of Canterbury, he would oppoſe fuch injuſtice to the 
laſt moment of his life. He then fell upon his knees before the king, and con- 
jured him, as he valued his eternal ſalvation, to avoid a ſtep which would not 
only be a direct violation of his coronation oath, but alſo oblige the clergy to 
proceed to ſuch eceleſiaſtical cenſures, as would throw the whole kingdom into 
confuſion. .' Henry, ſtartled perhaps at this laſt inſiguation, aſſured him that his 
fears were altogether without foundation; for that he was firmly determined to 
execute the reſolution he had made when he afcended the throne, and would 
maintain the church in all her rights and privileges. The archbiſhop, en- 
couraged by this aſſurance, turned to the commons, and rebuked them ſeverely 
for their preſumption in prefenting ſuch an addrefs, which was the effect of 
impiety and avarice. Notwithſtanding this reproof, to which they made no 
reply, they perſiſted in their reſolution, and brought in a bill for ſeizing the re- 
venues of the clergy; but theſe laſt had ſuch influence among the nobility, that 
it was thrown out by the houſe of lords; and the commons were obliged to 
deviſe other ways and means for ſupplying the king's neceſſities. After ſome 
debate, they, with the aſſent of the lords, granted a conſiderable ſubſidy on 
wool and wool-fells, wine, and other merchatidize, on condition that it ſhould 
be applied to the expence of the war and the defence of the realm, under the in- 
ſpection of the lord Furnival and Sir John Pelham, appointed treaſurers for 
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that purpoſe. . The antient inheritance of the crown having been parcelled out 
in grants to private perſons, the commons complained of ſuch alienation ; 
and not only adviſed a reſumption, but enacted a ſtatute, empowering the 
king to take, for one year, the profits of all annuities, fees, or wages, granted 
| | | fince the reign of Edward III. excepting, however, from this reſumption, 
| Certain officers of ſtate, juſtices, barons of the exchequer, and other miniſters 
| of any of his courts: of judicature, , It was alſo decreed, that he ſhould enjoy 
for the-like term gl hereditaments alienated from the crown, except ſuch as 
were granted to the queen, or the royal family, or confirmed to the poſſeſſor 


buy att of parliament. They reſolved to make proclamation, that all who 
| poſſeſſed patents of any annual value, granted ſince the fortieth year of 
| ward III. ſhould, on pain of forfeiture, bring them in by a certain day ap- 
| pointed, that the merits of the poſſeſſors might be examined, and their patents 
| | ; continued or revoked accordingly. After theſe ſteps towards a reformation of 
the revenues, the commons, upon a petition of the prince of Wales, exhibited 
| in. parliament, voted him a thouſand marks a year for maintaining a body of 
| men to defend the Welſh Marches. They recommended the king's ſons 
| John and Humphrey to their father for honourable preferment. They, in an 
addreſs to his _—_ defired the duke of York might receive the arrears due 
to him for his ſervices in Guienne, which they hoped the king would not 
forget; and n that he would order reſtitution to be made to Richard, 
brother to the duke of York, of ſome valuable jewels which were in the hands 
| of the late king. Re or | 18 ef S FEA i . 

An. Ch. 140. $ XXVIII. Henry himſelf was ſuſpected of having contrived the ſcheme 

againſt the clergy, which the commons had attempted to execute; and this 

ſuppoſition raiſed a good number of enemies againſt him in that formidable 

| body. The kingdom was filled with murmurs and diſcontent, induſtriouſſy 

8 fomented by the emiſſaries of thoſe, who either wiſhed well to the heir of 

blood, or ſmarted from the ſeverity of the reigning king, or dreaded the de- 

ſigns of his policy, and the rapaciouſneſs of his avarice, which was not yet 

ſatisfied with the great ſum belonging to Richard that fell into his hands, and 

the exorbitant ſubſidies granted by parliament. The nation in general ſeemed 

ripe for revolt, and naturally turned their eyes upon Mortimer, who ſtill re- 

mained in captivity. | Henry, far from treating for his ranſom, had ſeized 

his children, and confined them in the caſtle of Windſor, as hoſtages for the 

conduct of their father, whom the king ſuſpected of intrigues againſt his go- 

vernment, in conjunction with Glendourdwy. The counteſs dowager of 

Thomas Spenſer earl of Glouceſter, who had been beheaded at Briſtol, un- 

dertook to effect the deliverance of thoſe children; and, by means of falſe 

keys that opened the locks under which they were confined, accompliſhed 

their eſcape from Windſor : ſhe had even conveyed them as far. as the 

Marches of Wales, when ſhe was ſeized by the officers of Henry, who or- 

dered the ſons of Mortimer to be more cloſely confined and narrowly watched 

for the future. The counteſs being examined before the council, not only 

confeſſed that ſhe had been inſtigated to this attempt by her brother the duke 
of York, but alſo accuſed him of having formed a deſign to ſcale the walls of + 

Eltham, and take away the life of his 9 ere She even offered to main- 


tain the charge by William Maydeſton her eſquire, who undertook to be her 
champion 
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champion: the duke of Vork accepted the challenge, in order to prove his 
innocence. Nevertheleſs his eſtate was confiſcated, and himſelf committed 
priſoner to the caſtle of Pevenſey, where he continued until all the diſturbances 
of the north were ſuppreſſed. | | Rymer. 
XXX. The king juſtly concluding from this attempt, that ſomething 
elſe of more conſequence would be undertaken in favour of Mortimer's claim, 
thought it high time to take effectual meaſures againſt his Welſh ally. He 
aſſembled a body of forces, the command of which he beſtowed upon 
prince of Wales, who marched thither in the ſpring, and routed part of | 
Welſh army. He ſtill continued to advance after this action; and, in two 
months, fought another battle, near Groſmont in Monmouthſhire, againſt a 
body of eight thouſand men, commanded by Griffith, eldeſt ſon of Owen 
Glendourdwy, who was routed and taken priſoner ; his uncle Tudor being 
killed upon the ſpot. He reſembled his brother fo exactly, that his body being 
found among the ſlain, was miſtaken for Owen; and this report, added to 
the bad ſucceſs of the battle, overwhelmed the Welſh with conſternation. 
The prince of Wales, after his victory, advancing farther into South Wales, - 
inveſted the caſtle of Lampader in Cardiganſhire; and the garriſon agreed to 
ſurrender, if not relieved by the firſt day of October. The Welſh would have 
been diſpirited by this bad ſucceſs, had not they been amuſed by France, from 
which they expected powerful aſſiſtance. The duke of Orleans, who ga- 
verned that kingdom, payed no regard to the truce ſubſiſting with England. 
He engaged in a league with Glendourdwy ; ſent the conſtable d' Albret and 
the count d' Armagnac with an army into Guienne, where they reduced ſixty 
laces belonging to the Engliſh. The duke himſelf made an attempt upon 
Bourg and, Blaye: the duke of Burgundy reſolved to undertake the ſiege 
of Calais; and, in order to facilitate the enterprize, the count of St. Pol at- 
tempted to ſurprize the caſtle of Merck; but he was repulſed by the garri- 
ion l even after he had made a lodgment in the court- yard of 
the caſtle. | 
XXX. Henry gueſſed from theſe inſolent infractions what he had to ex- 
pect from the French miniſtry, in caſe his affairs ſhould aſſume an unfavour- 
able aſpect in England; and for that reaſon was very ſollieitous to ſuppreſs 
the Welſh rebellion. , He had aſſembled a council of the nobility, in order to 
obtain a ſupply of money, which he was aſhamed to aſk of the parliament, 
| becauſe. it had ſo lately accommodated him with a conſiderable ſubſidy : but 
the nobility abſolutely refuſed to comply with his requeſt ; and he met with 
the ſame repulſe from the clergy. By this time a powerful faction was formed 
- againſt his adminiſtration. Richard Scrope archbiſhop of York, and brother 
to the ear] of Wiltſhire, who had been beheaded at Briſtol, engaged in a 
league with Thomas Mowbray ear] mareſchal, and the earl of Northumber- 
land, to make another effort to dethrone Henry, in favour of Mortimer; and 
the lords Bardolfe, Haſtings, Falconbridge, and many other noblemen and 
gentlemen, joined in the aſſociation. Having levied a conſiderable army at 
York, they publiſhed a manifeſto againſt the king, containing nine articles, 
importing, that Henry, when he arrived in England, had proteſted and 
{worn that he came for no other purpoſe but the recovery of his private eſtate, 
without having any pretenſions to the crown, which he neverthelels uſurped : 
Vol. II. e | H h chat, 


vernor, and from thence retired with lord Bardolte to Scotland. Henry 
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that, like an arch-traitor, he had impriſoned his ſovereign, compelled him to 


reſign his royal dignity,” and then put him to death in a barbarous manner: 


that, ſince the death of Richard, he had unjuſtly detained the crown from 


Edmund Mortimer earl of Marche, to whom it lawfully belonged : that he 


had deprived ſeveral] perſons of their lives, for no other crime than that of en- 
deavouring to reform the abuſes of the government ; and impriſoned biſhops 
by his fole authority, contrary to the laws of the kingdom: that he had op- 
preſſed the people with unneceſſary taxes, and intimidated them by threats 
from complaining of the grievance: that he had violated the privileges of the 
nation, and broken the oath he had taken at his coronation, by encroaching 
upon the freedom of elections for members of parliament : that, in a parlia- 
ment held at Weſtminſter, he had given his voluntary aſſent to a pernicious 
ſtatute againſt the church of Rome, and the power conferred upon St. Peter 
and his fucceflors ; in conſequence of which ſtatute, fimony, perjury, and 
other diſorders were intrduc sd among the clergy as well as the nobility, who 
old vacant benefices to unqualified perſons: that, notwithſtanding the re- 
peated ſollicitations of his council, he had refuſed to pay the ranſom of the 
earl of Marche; falſely charging that nobleman with having voluntarily ſur- 
rendered himſelf priſoner to Owen Glendourdwy : that theſe were the cauſes 
which induced them to take arms, with deſign to deliver the nation from the 


oppreſſion of ſuch n tyrant, and ſet the lawful heir upon the throne of 


England. | 2 C e 
SXXXI. Ralph earl of Weſtmoreland being appriſed of their intention, 
raiſed a body of troops; and, joining the forces under John of Lancaſter, 


4 
* 


warden of the Eaft Marches, advanced againſt the revolting lords, in order to 


ſuppreſs the rebellion, before they ſhould be joined by the earl of Northum- 
berland. He found them encamped on Shipton-Moor, about two leagues to 


the northward of Tork; but, perceiving they already out-numbered his fol- 
lowers, and waited with impatience for an engagement, he altered his plan, 


and reſolved to defeat them by ſtratagem or treachery. He ſent an agent to 


"propoſe an interview, which being granted, he met the archbiſhop of York, 


the earl mareſchal, and the reſt of the confederate lords, in fight of both ar- 
mies. There he proteſted that he heartily concurred with them in their con- 
cern for the welfare and 3 of his country; and in general approved 
the articles of their manifeſto. Then he propoſed ſome meaſures for the ac- 
compliſhment of their deſign; and cajoled them in ſuch a manner, that they 
were convinced of his being a ſincere well-wiſher to the ſcheme they had pro- 
jected. He called for wine, and they drank together in token of amity : he 


even affected to embrace them with the moft cordial affection; and ordered 
his attendants to retire, as a proof of his confidence in their honour and friend- 
ſhip. This frank manner of proceeding had ſuch an effect upon the confede- 
rates, that they likewiſe diſmiſſed their followers, who were no ſooner out of 


ſight, than Weſtmoreland's guard returned at full ſpeed, and ſeized the arch- 


| biſhop and Mowbray, before they could receive any ſuccour from their ad- 
| herents. Their army being thus deprived of their chiefs, was ſeized with 


conſternation, - and diſperſed ' immediately: the earl of Northumberland 
being informed of this diſaſter, took refuge in Berwick, of which he was go- 


Was 
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was on his march to the north, when the archbiſhop and Mowbray were 
ſurprized by Weſtmoreland, who delivered them into his "majeſty's hands 
at the caſtle of Pontefract. ' The king ordered the liberties of York to be 
ſeized; and, when he arrived at Biſhopſthorp, on the eighth day of June, 
commanded Sir William ' Gaſcoigne, chief juſtice of England, to try the 
archbiſhop for high treaſon : but he declining the office, Sir William Ful- 
- thorp, another judge, pronounced ſentence of death againſt him as a traitor 
and he was beheaded immediately after condemnation. | 
 $XXXII. He had acquired ſuch a character for ſanctity, and died with 
ſuch compoſure and reſolution, that the common people looked upon him as 
a martyr; and he was faid to work miracles after death. He was the firſt 
biſhop that ever ſuffered death in England, by a ſentence of the civil judge; 
and the pope was ſo much incenſed at this infringement of eccleſiaſtical li- 
berty, that he excommunicated all who were concerned in his death and con- 
demnation. Mowbray earl mareſchal ſuffered in the ſame manner, without 
arraignment, trial, or defence; and heavy fines were impoſed upon the reſt 
who had been engaged in the inſurrection. The lands and caſtles belonging 
to the earl of Northumberland and the lord Bardolfe were confiſcated ; and 
all the military tenants of the crown ſummoned to-meet at Newcaſtle, from 
whence the king propoſed to march in perſon, and undertake the ſiege of 
Berwick. Before he approached the place, the two noblemen had fled to 
Scotland, leaving the command of the town to Sir William Greyſtock, who 
was well prepared for a vigorous defence. But one of the towers being demo- 
liſhed by the ſhot from a large piece of cannon, the garriſon was ſo intimi- 
dated, that he was obliged to ſurrender the place without farther reſiſtance : 
Warkworth, Alnwick, and the earl's other caſtles in that country, were re- 
duced with equal eaſe by Henry, who, having quelled the commotions of 
the north, directed his arms againſt Owen Glendourdwy, by this time ren- 
dered more and more formidable by his French alliance. While the king was 
employed in ſettling the affairs of the north, the marechal de Montmorency 
arrived in Wales with a numerous fleet, from which he landed twelve thou- 
ſand men; then, joining Glendourdwy, took Caermarthen, Worceſter, and 
ſeveral other places, ravaging the country with fire and ſword, and carrying 
off immenſe booty. Henry began his march from the north, in order to ſtop 


the progreſs of thoſe invaders; but he was retarded in ſuch a manner by bad 


weather, that, before he arrived in the Marches of Wales, the French auxi- 
liaries were embarked, and the ſeaſon ſo far advanced, that he could under- 
take nothing of conſequence againſt Owen, who found means to intercept fifty 
waggons, laden with proviſions and money for the ſubſiſtence of the army. 
This misfortune haſtened his retreat towards London, where he applied to the 
biſhops for a freſh ſupply, which was granted in the next convocation. *'- 

$XXXIII. All the diſturbances within the kingdom of England being 
now ſuppreſſed, Henry convoked a parliament in the beginning of March; 
and, in order to render the members propitious to his deſigns, gave his aſſent, 
without ſcruple, to an act for ſecuring the freedom of elections, which he 
himſelf had encroached upon in the laſt parliament. Then he demanded a 
ſupply, which they bluntly refuſed; alledging, that their former ſubſidies had 
been ſquandered away without any benefit to the nation. Henry was ex- 
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tremely incenſed at this mortifying repulſe, but diſſembled his reſentment, and 


reſolved to tire them into compliance, The ſeſſion was continued till the lat- 
ter end of Auguſt, to the infinite prejudice of their private affairs, and great 


expence of their conſtituents who payed their wages; and then they voted a 


ſubſidy, under ſuch reſtrictions, however, that Henry could not touch above fix 
thouſand pounds for his-own uſe, the reſt having been appropriated to the pub- 
lic ſervices. A ſtatute was enacted, intailing the crown upon Henry's ſons and 
their male iſſue; but, as this was a deviation from the uſual courſe of ſuc- 
ceſſion, the act was afterwards repealed, and a ſettlement made upon the heirs 
general, that the females might not be excluded. During the ſeſſion of this 
parliament, the king carried on a private negotiation with ſome Scottiſh noble- 
men, who promiſed to deliver the earl of Northumberland and the lord Bar- 
dolfe into his hands, on condition that he would releaſe without ranſom their 
relations who had been taken at the battle of Holmedon. The fugitive lords 
had taken refuge with the lord Fleming, a nobleman of honour, who receiv- 
ing intimation of this ſcandalous compact, aſſiſted his gueſts in making their 


eſcape to North Wales, where they met with a cordial reception from Glen- 


dourdwy. 7 EG 9101 $713 19K | D- * | 
$ XXXIV. The contract between Henry and the Scots was managed by 


the duke of Albany, brother to Robert III. king of Scotland, who, having 


deſigns upon the crown to the prejudice of his nephews, maintained a friendly 


-correſpondence with Henry, who he hoped would aſſiſt him in his uſurpation. 


Robert was a prince of ſuch weak intellects, and ſo ſlothful and irreſolute, that 
the duke of Albany had already engroſſed the whole adminiſtration, and gained 
ſuch an aſcendancy over the king, that the ſimple monarch durſt not avow his 


ſentiments on thoſe ſubjects that moſt nearly concerned the intereſt of his own 


family. The duke, on pretence of ſome irregularities, had extorted an order 
from Robert to confine his eldeſt ſon David prince of Scotland in the caſtle of 
Falkland, where that unhappy prince was ſtarved to death by his inhuman 
uncle. The father being appriſed of this tragedy, and afraid of taking ven- 
geance upon the perfidious actor, reſolved to remove his other ſon James with- 
out the reach of Albany's influence, and ſent him on board of a ſhip to be con- 
veyed to France for his education. This young prince, who had attained the 


fourteenth year of his age, was provided with two tutors, whom the father 


furniſhed with letters of recommendation, not only to the French miniſtry, but 
alſo to Henry king of England, in cate the prince ſhould be driven into any 
part of his territories by ſtreſs of weather. James being very much incommo- 
ded by the nauſea, to which many people are ſubject at fea, was ſet aſhore on 
the coaſt of Norfolk. There he was immediately apprehended and brought to 
Henry, who committed him priſoner to the Tower, in violation of the truce 
that ſtill ſubſiſted between the two nations; and of the rites of hoſpitality, to 
the benefit of which he was pathetically recommended by his unhappy father. 
That prince died of grief in three days after he received the tidings of his ſon's. 
captivity z and the duke of Albany continued to act as regent of the kingdom, 
in which capacity he renewed the truce with England. 

$ XXXV. In the courſe of this year, the French fleet approached the coaſt 
ef Wales, in order to ſuccour Owen Glendourdwy; but being overtaken by a 
terrible tempeſt, the greater number qt. their veſſels; periſhed, and the — 
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returned to Brittany in a ſhattered condition. Mean while the city of London 
was afflicted with a dreadful plague, that ſwept off vaſt numbers of the inhabi- 
tants; and the king, in order to avoid the contagion, reſided in the caſtle of 
Ledes in Kent. Having paſſed part of the ſummer in this habitation, he re- 
ſolved to viſit another country-houſe in Norfolk by ſea, and went on board of 
a ſmall veſſel, attended by four ſhips loaded with his baggage and domeſtics. 
In this ſhort voyage he was attacked by the French cruiſers, who took all his 


ſervants and equipage, while he himſelf eſcaped with the utmoſt difficulty, not 
without ſuſpecting that he had been betrayed by ſome of his domeſtics. This 


year is likewiſe remarkable for the death of the famous Sir Robert Knolles, 
who had acquired ſo much military reputation in the reign of Edward III. and 
now died in Kent in extreme old age, after having lived in private many years, 
univerſally eſteemed and beloved tor his humanity and benevolence. 

$ XXXVI. Henry's affairs had been ſo ſituated ſince his acceſſion to the 
throne, that he had never been able to ſpare troops for the defence of Guienne; 
and the French taking advantage of his neglect in this particular, made a con- 
ſtant practice of wreſting the places of that proviace out of his hands, either 
by open force, or bribing the governors to ſurrender. The duke of Orleans, 
who had all along treated Henry with the moft provoking inſolence, made 
another fruitleſs attempt upon Bourg and Blaye, while the duke of Burgundy 
renewed his ſcheme of beſieging Calais. He did not venture, however, to en- 
gage in this enterprize; and loudly complained that the duke of Orleans had 
wilfully thrown obſtacles in the way of his deſign. The quarrel between theſe 
two princes of the blood proceeded to ſuch a degree of rancour, that Orleans 
was aſſaſſinated by the emiſſaries of Burgundy, who avowed the murder with 
impunity, although the defunct was the king's own brother. The death of 
the duke of Orleans, who had encouraged and protected the Bretons in their 
hoſtilities againſt the Engliſh, alarmed that people with apprehenſions of their 
being left at the mercy of England, in caſe an accommodation ſhould be effect- 
ed between the two crowns z they therefore willingly liſtened. to Henry's pro- 
poſal of a truce for one year, before the expiration of which they thought they 
ſhould be able to judge of the ſyſtem of politics which the French court would 
purſue. Henry was not ignorant of their views, though he diſſembled his ſen- 
timents, and laid it down as a maxim, that it was more prudent to temporize 
with his neighbours, than be expoſed to the inſults of his own ſubjects. He 
concluded at this period, a treaty of commerce with the duke of Burgundy 
and the ſtates of Flanders; and in October convened a parliament at Glou- 
ceſter, where he demanded a ſubſidy which introduced an inquiry into the ap- 
plication of the laſt aid granted in parliament. Warm debates aroſe on this 
ſubject; and the king's conduct was cenſured with great freedom, But at 
length they granted a lubſidy, though upon expreſs condition that he would. 
not demand another aid for two years, nor load the ſubje&ts with any new 
charge or impoſition, Henry received it on theſe terms; and copies of the 
ſtatute were delivered to the members, that they might exhibit them in their 

reſpective counties. | 
$ XXXVII. The king's ſon Thomas of Lancaſter had been fent plenipo- 
tentiary into France, with full power to conclude a definitive treaty with that 
kingdom; and the French court appointed the duke of Berry to treat with 
him 
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him upon the ſubject; but all the reſult of their negotiation, was a truce with 
Guienae for a few months, which the French employed in aſſiſting the Welſh 
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rebels. The prince of Wales had made conſiderable progreſs againit Glendour- 


dwy, inſomuch that the parliament expreſſed their ſatisfaction with his con- 
duct: but he ſeems to have been reſtricted in point of troops or money; for 
though he reduced the caſtle of Aberyſtwith, he could not prevent its being 
immediately recovered by Owen, aſſiſted by the French, and reinforced with 


An. Ch. 1408. the counſeis of Northumberland and Bardolfe. Theſe noblemen had made 


application to the courts of France and Scotland, which amuſed them with 
promiſes of aſſiſtance. But now that the duke of Orleans was dead, and the 
truce between England and the duke of Albany renewed, they had very little 


reaſon to expect ſuccour from thoſe quarters, and reſolved, by the help of 


their own friends, and the other malecontents of the nation, to raiſe an inſur- 
rection in the north of England. For this purpoſe, they went thither and aſ- 
ſembled a large number of troops, which were reinforced by a body of Scot- 
tiſh freebooters, and retook ſeveral caſtles which the king had reduced after the 
battle of Shrewſbury. Henry was no ſooner informed of theſe proceedings, 
than he ſummoned his military tenants, reſolving to march in perſon againſt 
the rebels, who having advanced as far as Thirſk in the North-Riding of York- 
ſhire, publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring their intention was to redreſs the grie- 
vances of the nation, and inviting all its well-wiſhers to join them in ſuch a 
laudable undertaking. They were accordingly joined by great numbers of the 
country people, ill armed and totally ignorant of diſcipline, who committed 
terrible outrages in their march, and proceeded in the utmoſt diforder. Sir 
Thomas Rokeby ſheriff of Yorkſhire, knowing the king was in full march againſt 
them with a conſiderable army, ſummoned the freeholders of the county, with 
their vaſſals, and took poſſeſſion of the paſs of Knareſborough, which they would 
not attempt to force; but turning off towards Wolherby, continued their route 
to Tadcaſter, from whence they marched to Braham-Moor, where the earl 
drew them up in order of battle. The ſheriff followed them at ſome diſtance, 
in order to watch their motions ; and being joined in his march by a conſider- 
able number of gentlemen. in the neighbourhood, reſolved to give the rebels 


battle without further heſitation. The earl of Northumberland was prepared 


for the attack; his followers, however, did not long ſuſtain the onſet. The 
engagement began with great fury on both ſides; but the rebel army, conſiſt- 
ing either of raw undiſciplined people irregularly armed, or ſuch as ſerved in 
hope of plunder, were ſoon broken and routed, in ſpite of all the efforts of 
the earl oft Northumberland, who was killed on the field of battle. The lord 
Bardolfe died of his wounds ; the abbot of Hales being taken in armour, was 
hanged ; but the biſhop of Bangor's life was ſpared, becauſe, though taken on 
the ſpot, he was found in his ordinary habit. Henry had advanced as far as 
Nottingham, where he received the news of this victory ; notwithſtanding 


00 which, he continued his march northwards as far as York, where he puniſhed 


the ſurviving rebels with death, fine, or forfeiture; and rewarded Rokeby 
with the manor of Spofford, part of Northumberland's forteited eſtate. 

$ XXXVIII. After the defeat and death of the ear! of Northumberland, 
Owen Glendourdwy's affairs declined apace. Prince Henry was fo active and 
ſucceſsful in his operations, that, in the courſe of this year, he completed the 
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conqueſt of South-Wales, and reduced Harlech in Merionethſhire ; ſo that 


Owen was in a manner beſieged in Snowdun, where he was. greatly ſtraitened 
for-ſubſiſtence. From thence he detached part of his troops to ravage Shrop- 
ſhire, under the command of Rees Du and Philpot Scudamore, his two beſt 
officers, who were defeated, taken, and executed at London. As Owen's 
fortune began to change, he was gradually forſaken by the beſt part of his 
adherents, who ſubmitted, and were pardoned by prince Henry. He himſelf 
might have enjoyed. the ſame indulgence, could he have ſtooped to ſuch ſub- 
miſſion : but he choſe rather to lead the remainder of his life as an independent 
vagrant, ſhifting from place to place, than to purchaſe ſafety and eaſe at the 
expence of freedom. For two years he led this wandering lite, ſometimes at 
the head of a party, and ſometimes quite ſolitary; and at laſt died at his 
daughter's houſe in Herefordſhire, where he was entertained in the diſguiſe of 
a ſhepherd. The ſucceſs of Henry's arms was not limited to England and An. Ch. 140g. 
Wales. The commerce of the kingdom having been greatly diſtreſſed by the 
pyrates of Brittany, the king ſent the earl of Kent, with a ſtrong ſquadron, - 
againſt the town of Brehac, which was the chief neſt of thoſe corſairs. That 
nobleman attacked the place with great gallantry ; but the Bretons made ſuch 
a vigorous attempt, that he was repulſed, after having received a wound in 
his head which proved mortal. The Engliſh, enraged at the death of their 
commander, gave another aſſault with ſuch fury, that they carried the place, 
put all who were found in arms to the ſword, and brought the reſt as priſoners 
to England. | 
| $XXXIX. The ſchiſm in the church ſtill continuing, through a ſucceſſion 
of popes and antipopes, the princes of Chriftendom, in order to aboliſh a con- 
teſt which reflected diſgrace upon religion, and expoſed all Europe to number- 
leſs inconveniencies and vexations, prevailed upon the cardinals of each party 
to convoke a general council at Pita, to which Benedict XIII. and Gregory 
XII. the competitors for the papacy, were ſummoned to make good their 
pretenſions. As they did not think proper to appear, the council declared 
them perjured heretics, and ſtripped them both of the pontifical dignity, which 
they aſſumed. At the ſame time the cardinals being empowered to chuſe a 
new pontiff, elected Peter Philargi, a Candiot, who took the name of Alex- 
ander V. Before the. meeting of the council, Henry had writ a letter to Gre- 
gory, exhorting him to reſign his pretenſions with a good grace: but this re- 
monſtrance having produced no effect, the king was no ſooner informed of 
the new election, than he publiſhed a proclamation, commanding his ſubjects 
to acknowledge pope Alexander. The clergy of England were not ſo much Act. Pub. 
diſturbed by the ſchiſm, as by the progreſs of Wickliff's doctrine, which 
Jeemed to thrive under perſecution ; ſo that the number of its followers daily 
increaſed, and ſome doctors of Oxford maintained it publicly, both by preach- 
ing and writing, until the biſhops obtained an order from the king, com- 
manding the heads of the univerſity to meet and examine the books of Wick 
lif, As the greater number was {till attached to the old doctrine, the books 
were condemned; and all the members of the univerſity forbid to teach or 
preach the doctrines they contained, on pain of degradation. * 
XL. A parliament meeting at Weſtminſter on the twenty-ſeventh day of An. Ch. 1470. 
January, ſeveral proviſions were made againſt alienations; and the commons 
brought 
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brought in a bill againſt frauds in returning - oſficers, to which the king at- 
ſented with reluctance. Then he dgmanded a ſubſidy to defray the expence of 
the government; and the commons took this occaſion to renew their adcrets 
againſt the clergy. The majority of that houſe leaned towards Lollardiſm; 
and therefore they preſented two addreſſes to his majefty : in one of which 
| they repreſented, that the clergy made a bad uſe of their wealth, converting 
=! | it to purpoles widely different from thoſe for which it was intended by the ori- 
8: - 8 ginal donors: that their revenues, being ſufficient to maintain one hundred 
and fifty earls, fifteen hundred barons, ſix thouſand two hundred knights, 
and one hundred hoſpitals, ought to be appropriated to theſe uſes; in which 
caſe the kingdom would be in a better poſture of defence, the poor more 
comfortably ſupported, and the clergy more attentive to their duty. In the 
other addreſs, the commons petitioned that the act paſled againſt the Lollards 
3 might be repealed, or at leaſt mitigated, for the eaſe of the ſubject. Henry, 
| 2s being no longer over-awed by the fear of inteſtine trouble and foreign inva- 
| ſion, began to diſcover that arbitrary diſpoſition which he had hitherto endea- 
voured to conceal. Inſtead of complying as formerly with the demands of 
his commons, he replied, with great ſeverity, that he neither would nor 
could conſent to their petitions, and peremptorily forbade them to meddle for 
the future with the affairs of the church : not that he had the leaſt regard for 
the clergy, but he choſe to eſpouſe their intereſt in oppoſition to the commons, 
| whom he was reſolved to humble. With regard to the Lollards, he ſaid, 
| | | that far from aſſenting to the repeal of the act, he wiſhed that a more rigo- 
| | | rous ſtatute might be paſſed, in order to extirpate ſuch an execrable hereſy. 
| The commons, diſappointed in this hope, demanded that clerks, accuſed of 
| felony or other crimes, might not be judged in courts of eccleſiaſtical judica- 
ture, becauſe daily experience proved that ſuch malefactors always eſcaped 
the puniſhment they deſerved to undergo. This requeſt was likewiſe rejected 
by Henry, who affected upon this occaſion an extraordinary zeal for the ec- 
cleſiaſtical intereſt. He ſeemed bent upon mortifying the commons; for, 
though he knew they were in general favourers of Wickliff's tenets, he ſigned 
a death-warrant againſt one Bodby, a taylor, who had exclaimed againſt the 
doctrine of the real preſence in the ſacrament. That poor fanatic was brought 
to the ſtake; and, when the fire began to conſume his body, uttered ſuch 
diſmal ſhrieks and exclamations, that the prince of Wales, who was preſent 
at the execution, commanded the fire to be extinguiſhed. When the miſe- 
rable victim recollected his ſpirits, the prince offered to procure his pardon, 
and allow him a penſion for life, if he would recant : but he — to 
live upon ſuch terms; and, the fire being re-kindled, died a martyr to his 
perſuaſion. The commons conſidered the execution of this man as an out- 
rageous aggravation of the refuſal they had already ſuſtained ; and ſeized the 
* a firſt opportunity to manifeſt their reſentment. When the king demanded 
| permiſſion to levy a certain yearly ſubſidy, even though the parliament 
* ſhould not be aſſembled, they rejected the propoſal with marks of aſperity ; 
nor would they have granted a ſubſidy for the occaſions of the ſtate, had not 
he repeated his former expedient of detaining them until they were tired into 


| | compliance. 
Walſingham. P XII. 
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Chap. IT. OF ENGLAND. 
$ XLI. In the courſe of this year, the truce with Scotland expiring, hoſti- 


lities were renewed on the borders, and the Scottiſh cruizers interrupted the 


navigation and trade of the Engliſh. In order to chaſtiſe theſe adventurers, 
Robert de Humpreville, vice-admiral of England, entered the Frith of Edin- 
burgh, with ten capital ſhips, and not only deſtroyed the whole naval force 
of Scotland, but ravaged the whole coaſt; from whence he brought off ſuch 
a booty in goods, corn, and cattle, as removed the horrors of a dearth in the 
north of England; where he acquired the appellation of Robert Mendmarket. 
At the ſame time Sir John Pendergrace and William Long were ſent to ſea, 
with a fleet to act againſt the French corſairs, of which they effectually ſcoured 
the channel : but, whether -they had entered into ſome private engagement 
with Henry touching the prizes, which agreement they did not oblerve ; or 


offended him in ſome other particulars of their conduct; he iſſued a warrant 


to arreſt Pendergrace when he came aſhore; and that officer was obliged 
to take ſanctuary in the porch of Weſtminſter Abbey, where he was fur- 
rounded by a guard of ſoldiers, and continued for ſome time, until he thought 
Proper. to throw himſelf upon the mercy of the king, who committed him 
to priſon, Thomas Beaufort, admiral of England, vas ſent with a ſquadron 
in purſuit of Long, who would not ſubmit until he had obtained a capitula- 
tion, by which he was exempted from all profecution, 10 
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S XLII. About this period, ſeveral negotiations were carried on in different An. Cl. 1412 


parts of the continent, and produced a prolongation of the truce with France 
for five years, with Caſtile for two, and with Brittany for ten: but a treaty 
was concluded with the duke of Burgundy, the nature of which it will not be 


improper Xo explain. After this prince had effected the aſſaſſination of the AR: Pub. 
duke 


uke of Orleans, he retired to his dominions in Flanders, with a view to re- 
ſtore the brother of his dutcheſs, who had been expelled from the biſhopric of 
Liege by the inhabitants of that city. While he was employed in making 
preparations for this war, the dutcheſs of Orleans, with her three ſons, went 
to the French court, and, throwing themſelves at the king's feet, demanded 
Juſtice againſt the murderer of his brother. Although the duke of Burgundy 
had obtained his pardon for this murder, his enemies had ſuch credit at court, 
that the pardon was revoked, and he was declared an enemy to the' ſtate. 
Mean while the duke marched againſt the Liegeois, over whom he obtained 
a complete victory, which was no ſooner known at Paris, than his adverſaries 
left that city, where he had a great number of partiſans, and retired to Tours 
with the king, who was not in a condition to regulate his own conduct. The 
duke of Burgundy, being informed of theſe tranſactions, ſet out immediately 
at the head of four thouſand horſe for Paris, where he was received with 
triumphal honours ; and the citizens, at his deſire, ſent deputies to the king, 
to requeſt that he would return to their city. Charles, who happened to be 
in one of his lucid intervals, declared that he would not countenance the ene- 
mies of the duke of Burgundy ; and, returning immediately to Paris, em- 
ployed ſome of the moſt conſiderable perſons of the ſtate to mediate an ac- 
commodation between that prince and the children of his brother the duke 
of Orleans. With great difficulty they ſucceeded in their endeavours : the 
young duke of Orleans, who had juſt attained the fixteenth year of his age, 
found himſelf obliged to be reconciled to his moſt mortal enemy; and his 
Vol. II. Ii mother 
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mother died: of griet at the triumph of her huſband's murtherer, who now 


ſeized the reins of the adminiſtration, 5 

$ XLIII. Henry of England, having always at heart an alliance with 
France, reſolved if poſſible to effect a match between the prince of Wales and 
one of the daughters of the duke of Burgundy ; but this prince was not ſo 
well eſtabliſhed as the king of England imagined. The dukes of Berry, Or- 


leans, Alengon, and Brittany, with the counts of Clermont and Armagnac, 


aſſembling at Gien, formed an aſſociation againit the duke. of Burgundy, and 
advanced at the head of an army towards Paris. Their antagoniſt, who had 
the king in his power, aſſembled a body of forces, and prepared for their re- 


ception; but both ſides ſeemed averſe to a battle, which mult have been fatal 
to France, whatever party might have obtained the victory. Meaſures were there- 


fore taken for an accommodation, which was concluded, on condition that the 


duke of Burgundy ſhould quit Paris; that the confederates ſhould not enter 


that city, nor any chief of either ſaction repair to court, unleſs commanded to 
give his attendance, by letters under the great ſeal. The duke of Burgundy, 
in conformity with this agreement, retired to the Low Countries; but the 
confederates did not act with the ſame ſcrupulous integrity: the other was no 
fooner arrived in his own territories, than they levied another army, and ap- 
proached Paris, in hope of enriching themſelves with the plunder of that city, 
which was of the Burgundian faction. The place was accordingly inveſted ; 
and the duke, finding himſelf duped by the perfidy of his enemies, imme- 
diately concluded an alliance with the king of England, who ſent a conſider- 
able body of archers to his affiſtance. Thus reinforced, the duke began his 
march; but the Flemings and Picards, who compoſed his army, quarrelling 
after he had reduced the town of Ham, . diſperſed and returned to their own 
habitations ; ſo that the duke found himſelf abandoned by all but the Engliſh 
auxiliaries, under the earl of Arundel, amounting to eight hundred men at 
arms and one thouſand bowmen. With theſe he proceeded to Paris, the 
blockade of which had been fome time formed by the duke of Orleans ; and, 
forcing his way through the quarters of the enemy, entered the city, amidſt 
the acclamations of the people. As the Engliſh troops were not very agree- 
able to the inhabitants, who looked upon them through the miſt of national 
prejudice, the duke reſolved to employ his auxiliaries in action, not doubting 
but their exploits would ſoon reconcile them to the Pariſians. On the very 
next day after their arrival, he ordered them to attack the important poſts of 
Montmartre and La Chappelle, from which they drove the enemy with great 
flaughter ; and, in a few days after this atchievement, they attacked St. Cloud, 
which was defended by Viri and Bournonville, two officers of equal courage 
and experience, at the head of the beſt troops in France: and, notwithſtand- 
ing all the endeavours. of the defendants, the Engliſh, ſupported by a body 
of Picards and Pariſians, carried on the aſſault with ſuch irreſiſtible fury, that 
the place was taken, about nine hundred gentlemen were put to the ſword, 
and a great number taken priſoners. The loſs of theſe places obliged the duke 
of Orleans to raiſe: the blockade of Paris, and retire towards the provinces, 
where his troops diſperſed. After his retreat, the duke of Burgundy reduced 


all the caſtles and fortreſſes in the Iſle of France, which had been ſeized by the 
| | ' tber 
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other faction; and his ſucceſs encouraged great part of the kingdom to de- 


clare in his favour. ' ' 

$ XLIV. Mean while the Engliſh parliament, meeting on the twelfth day 
of November, were ſo well pleaſed with the French expedition, that, in an 
addreſs to his majeſty, they deſired thanks might be given to the prince and 
the reſt of the counſellors, appointed by the laſt parliament to ſuperintend the 
application of the public money. Then they petitioned that a general am- 
neſty, under the great ſeal, might be paſſed in favour of all his majeſty's 
ſubjects; and the king complied with their requeft : excepting no perſons 
from this act of grace but Owen Glendourdwy, with his confederates, and 
thoſe who were guilty of rape or murder. In conſideration of this conceſ- 
ſion, the commons granted a ſubſidy for the occaſions of the king; and ſome 
regulations were made touching the reformation of the coin, which had been 
notoriouſly adulterated. Upon this occaſion his three ſons, John, Thomas, 
and Humphrey, were created dukes of Clarence, Bedford, and Glouceſter ; 


and Henry's own brother was made earl of Dorſet. 


$ XLV. Charles king of France, recovering the uſe of his intellects, de- An. Ch. 1412. 


clared warmly in favour of the duke of Burgundy, and removed all the great 
officers of ſtate, who had been engaged in the faction of Orleans, known 
by the name of Armagnacs, from the count of that denomination. The- 
duke of Burgundy, thus ſtrengthened by the whole intereſt of the royal fa- 
mily, and the favour of the Pariſians, began to treat his Engliſh auxiliaries 
with indifference, and evade the conſummation of the match between his 
daughter and the prince of Wales, which had been ſtipulated in his treaty of 
alliance with Henry. The chiefs of the Armagnac faction being well appriſed 
of theſe circumſtances, and preſuming upon the reſentment of Henry towards 
the duke, who had thus made a tool of him for his own purpoſes, refolved 
to gain him over to their intereſt, in hope that an alliance with England 
would throw the ballance in their favour. Having aſſembled at Bourges, 
where they deliberated on this ſubject, they ſent deputies to treat with Henry, 
and make ſuch offers as were likely to detach him from the Burgundian fac- 
tion. The duke no ſooner was informed of this negotiation, than he ſent 
ambaſſadors to preſs the concluſion of the marriage- contract, which he had 
hitherto eluded ; and Henry pretended to receive the propoſal with pleaſure : 
but this affectation was no more than a feint, calculated to extort more 
advantageous terms from the faction of Armagnac; and it was attended with 
the deſired effect. The envoys of that confederacy no longer heſitated in com- 
plying with all his demands ; and the treaty was concluded on the following 
terms : The confederate princes engaged to deliver into the hands of the Eng- 
liſh king fifteen hundred towns, caſtles, or bailliages, which they poſſeſſed 
in Guienne and Poitou: To conquer for him all the reſt of theſe provinces 
that remained under the dominion of France; ſo that he ſhould enjoy Guienne 
and its dependencies in the ſame manner as it was formerly enjoyed by 
his predeceſſors. On the other hand, Henry agreed that the duke of Berry 
ſhould poſſeſs Poitou for life, on condition of doing homage for it to the 
king of England, and ſurrendering to him in the mean time the towns of 
Poitiers, Niort, and Luſignan. As for the other places, the duke was per- 


mitted to appoint governors, who ſhould bind themſelves by oath to give 
2 them 
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them up to the king of England, immediately after the death of their maſter. 
It was agreed, that the duke of Orleans ſhould retain the dutchy of Angouleme, 
and the count of Armagnac certain chattelanies in Guienne, on the ſame con- 
ditions : and Henry undertook to ſupply the princes with one thouſand men at 
arms, and three times that number ot archers to rendezyous at Blois, where 
they ſhould be received and enter into pay of the confederates. This conven- 
tion being ratified, the king beſtowed the command of this reinforcement upon 


his ſecond ſon Thomas duke of Clarence, who ſet out on the expedition in the 


month of July, accompanied by the duke of York and Thomas Beaufort lord 
high admiral of England. Henry himſelf intended to make a voyage in perſon 


to Guienne, to take poſſeſſion of the places in that dutchy. according to the 


ſtipulations of the treaty ; but he was either prevented by ill health, or diverted 
from his purpoſe by a new turn, which happened in the affairs of France at 
that juncture, | | | | 

S XLVI. The duke of Burgundy, while the league between Henry and 
the French prince was upon the carpet, aſſembled an army and beſieged them 
in Bourges, which they detended ſo vigorouſly in expectation of being relieved 
by the Engliſh auxiliaries, that he thought proper to offer favourable terms of 
accommodation. As they were ſtill uncertain with reſpect to the arrival of the 
Engliſh ſuccours, they embraced his propoſals ; and the peace was ratified in 
all its forms. Mean while the duke of Clarence landing in Normandy, advan- 
ced towards Blois with all poſlible expedition, abſtaining from all violence in 
his route, until he was informed of the accommodation; then he conſidered 


France as an enemy's country, and ravaged it accordingly. The duke of Or- 


leans, in order to put a ſtop to theſe outrages, delivered his own brother the 
count de Angouleme, as an hoſtage for the payment of the money which was 
already due to the Engliſh forces; and Clarence retired to Guienne, where 
he recovered ſome places for Henry, with the aſſiſtance of the count de 
Armagnac and the lord of Albret, who were diſſatisfied with the terms of 
the pacification. : lr} 2107 010 25 | 
$ XLVII. Henry had now ſurvived all his troubles; and the kingdom of 
England enjoyed the moſt profound tranquility. He had nothing to - fear 
from France, diſtracted by its own inteſtine diviſions ; the Welſh ſued for 
peace; the regent of Scotland dreaded a rupture with England, leſt Henry 
ſhould ſend home the king, who was his priſoner ; and the malecontents in 
England were too inconſiderable to attempt any thing further againſt the go- 


vernment. During this calm, the king endeayoured ta efface the impreſſions 


of ſeverity, which his conduct had made upon the people, by affecting a popu- 
larity and regard for the welfare of the ſubject, which never fails to conciliate 
the affection of the Engliſh in favour of their ſovereign. While he thus la- 
boured, not without ſucceſs, to retrieve the reputation he had loſt, his fon the 
prince of Wales ſeemed bent upon incurring the public averſion. He gave 
a looſe to all kinds of debauchery ; and was ſurrounded by a crew of profligate 
wretches, who made a practice of committing the moſt illegal acts of violence. 
The father was extremely mortified at this degeneracy in his eldeft fon, who 
had already exhibited repeated proofs of his valour, conduct, and generoſity ; 
virtues which he now ſeemed to renounce ; and the nation trembled at the 


proſpect ot his ſucceeding to the throne of England. Nevertheleſs, in the . 
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of theſe exceſſes, the nobleneſs of his heart ſeemed every now and then to 
emerge from the torrent by which it was overwhelmed. One of his diſſolute 
companions having been brought to trial for ſome miſdemeanor, was con- 
demned, notwithſtanding all the intereſt he could make in his favour ; and he 
was ſo exaſperated at the iſſue of the trial, that he ſtruck the judge upon the 
bench. This magiſtrate, whoſe name was Sir William Gaſcoigne, behaved 
with the dignity that became his office ; he forthwith ordered the prince to be 
committed to priſon : and young Henry, by this time conſcious of the flagrant 
inſult he had offered to the laws of his country, ſuffered himſelf to be quietly 
conducted to goal by the officers of juſtice. When this tranſaction was re- 
ported to the king, who was an excellent judge of mankind, he could not help 
exclaiming, in a tranſport of joy, Happy is the king who has a magiſtrate 
* endowed with courage to execute the laws upon ſuch an offender; and till 
* more happy in having a ſon who will ſubmit to ſuch chaſtiſement.” Henry 
was naturally jealous of the leaſt ſhadow of competition, and therefore lent an 
ear to officious paraſites, who inſinuated that the prince had an evil deſign upon 
his crown and authority. Such inſinuations filled his breaſt with anxiety ; 
and perhaps he might have proceeded to ſome extremities, in order to aſcertain 
his own ſecurity, had not all his ſuſpicion been diſpelled by the prudent ſtep 
which the prince took, as ſoon as he was made acquainted with the jealouſy of 
his father. He repaired to the king's court in a ſtrange habit, invented as an 
emblem of the ſorrow and anxiety of his heart. Demanding a private au- 
dience of the king, he threw himſelf on his knees, and accoſted him to this effect. 
I underſtand, my liege, that you ſuſpect me of harbouring deſigns to the 
* prejudice of your crown and perſon. I have indeed been guilty of exceſſes, 
<« tor which I have juſtly merited your diſpleaſure ; but I take heaven to wit- 
„ nels, that I never entertained a thought repugnant to that duty and venera- 
tion I owe your majeſty. Thoſe who accule me of ſuch intentions, ſeek 
only to interrupt your repoſe, and alienate your affection from your ſon and 
« ſucceſſor. I am therefore come hither to beg you will enquire into my con- 
% duct; and if I be found guilty, I deſire I may be puniſhed with the utmoſt ri- 
„ gour, This examination I demand, as well for the ſatisfaction of your ma- 
« jeſty, as the vindication of my own character.” The king was 1o 
pleaſed with the frankneſs and magnanimity of this addreſs, that he embraced 
him with great tenderneſs, declaring chat his ſuſpicions were already effaced, % _. 
and that he would never entertain a thought for the future, to the prejudice of Waltham, 
his loyalty and honour. Otterbourne. 
$ XLVIII. Henry did not long outlive this interview. He was ſeized with An. Ch. 1413. 
a diſtemper which ſome authors have called a leproſy, and others a kind of 
apoplexy, which recurred in fits that deprived him of all ſenſation. This ma- 
lady co-operating with ſcruples of conſcience, touching the means he had uſed 
to aſcend the throne, and an idle prophecy importing that he ſhould die in Je- 
ruſalem, diſpoſed his mind to the duties of devotion ; and he took the croſs 
with full reſolution to conſecrate the remaining part of his life to a war againſt 
the infidels. He imparted his deſign to a great council aſſembled for that pur- 
poſe; and began to make preparations for the expedition, when his diforder 
encreaſed to ſuch a degree, that he was obliged to lay aſide his intention, and think 
of a voyage which ſeemed to be of greater importance. As his conſtitution de- 
cayed, his fears of loſing the crown redoubled, even to a childiſh anxiety. = 
2 | wou 
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would not ſleep unleſs the royal diadem was placed by his pillow. One day he 
continued fo long in a ſwoon, that his attendants believed he was actually dead, 
and the prince of Wales conveyed the crown into his own-apartment. The 
king recovering the ule of his ſenſes, and perceiving the crown was. removed, 
aſked who had preſumed to take it from his pillow; and underſtanding the 

rince had carried it away, ordered him to be brought immediately into his 
preſence. When young Henry appeared, What!“ {aid the king, with marks 
of indignation, © would you rob me of my dignity before my death.” < No,” 
replied the prince, “thinking your majeſty was dead, I took the crown as my 
„ lawſul inheritance ; but now I ſee you alive, I reſtore it with much more 


e pleaſure; and may God grant you many happy days to enjoy it in peace.“ 


So ſaying, he placed the crown upon the pillow, and having received his tather's 
bleſſing, retired. The king was ſurprized by his laft fit, at his devotions be- 
fore the ſhrine of St. Edward the Confeſſor in Weſtminſter-Abbey, from 
whence he was carried to Jeruſalem Chamber, When he recovered from his 
ſwoon, and perceived himſelf in a ſtrange place, he deſired to know if the 
apartment had any particular name, and being informed of its appellation, con- 
cluded that his laſt hour approached, and that he ſhould die, according to the 
prophecy, in Jeruſalem. In this ſentiment, he deſired to ſee the prince of 
Wales, whom he enriched with ſome wholeſome advice touching his govern- 
ment: though he could not help expreſſing great uneaſineſs, with reſpect to his 


own uſurpation; as well as concerning the duke of Clarence, who he ſeemed 


to think would diſpute the ſucceſſion with Henry. The prince of Wales pro- 
miſed to keep his exhortations engraven on his heart, and deſired he would make 
himſelf eaſy on account of the duke of Clarence; for if that prince ſhould be- 
have according to the dictates of his duty, he might expect to be treated with 
brotherly affection ; but ſhould he endeavour to diſturb the lineal ſucceſſion, 
he, the prince, would puniſh him according to his demerit. The king ſeemed 
to be well pleaſed with Henry's reſolution; and having recommended him to 
the protection of heaven, expired on the twentieth day of March, in the forty- 
ſixth year of his age, and the fourteenth of his reign. Henry IV. was of the 
middle ſtature, well proportioned, and perfect in all the exerciſes of arms and 
chivalry : his countenance was ſevere rather than ſerene ; and his diſpoſition 
ſour, ſullen, and reſerved : he poſſeſſed a great ſhare of courage, fortitude, and 
penetration; was naturally imperious, though he bridled his temper with cau- 
tion; ſuperſtitious, though without the leaſt tincture of  virthe and true reli- 


gion; and meanly parſimonious, though juſtly cenſured for want of ceconomy, 


and ill-· judged profuſion. He was tame from caution, humble from fear, cruel from 
policy, and rapacious from indigence. He roſe to the throne by perfidy and trea- 
ſon; eſtabliſhed his authority in the blood of his ſubjects; and died a penitent 
for his ſins, becauſe he could no longer enjoy the fruits of his tranſgreſſion “. 


* During this reign, William of Wickham Bohun, daughter of the earl of Hereford, four 


biſhop of Wincheſter, Sir Robert Knolles, and 
Richard Whittington mayor of London, diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves for their works of charity and 
public foundations. Geoffrey Chaucer and John 
Gower rendered themſelves famous for their 

try ; and are looked upon as the firſt reformers 


poe 
of the Engliſh language. Henry had by Mary 


ſons and two daughters; namely, He! rince 
of Wales, who ſucceeded him on n 
Thomas duke of Clarence, John duke of Bedford, 
and Humphrey, who was by his brother created 
duke of Glouceſter. Blanche his eldeſt daughter 
was married to Lewis elector of Palatine, and Phi- 
lippa eſpouſed Eric king of Denmark and Norway. 
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& I. Henry V. aſcends the throne. His moderation and prudence. & II. Conſpi- 
racy formed againſt him by Wightlock, & III. Proceedings in parliament. & IV. 
Proſecution againſt Oldcaſtle lord Cobham for hereſy. & V. The Lollards con- 

ſpire againſt the government. & VI. Affairs of France. & VII. Negotiation 
between Henry and the duke of Burgundy. I VIII. The duke of Orleans gains 
the aſcendency in the council of France. & IX. The duke of Burgundy unites with 

the dauphin. & X. Ambaſſadors ſent to Paris, to treat of a peace between the 
two crowns, & XI. Charles of France declares war againſt the duke of Bur- 
gundy. S XII. Overtures from the duke of Burgundy to the king of England. 
$ XIII. Proceedings of the parliament at Leiceſter. & XIV. The French and 
Engliſh courts amuſe each other with negotiations. XV. The archbiſhop 

e, Bourges ſent at the head of an embaſſy to king Henry, S XVI. Henry rejetts 
the offers of France, and prepares for bis embarkation. & XVII. Conſpiracy 
formed againſt Henry by the earl of Cambridge, ihe lord Scrope, and Sir I homas 
Gray. $ XVIII. Henry lands in Normandy and reduces Harfleur. & XIX. 
Begins his march for Calais. & XX. Paſſes the Somme and finds himſelf greatly 
diſtreſſed. & XXI. He prepares for attion. & XXII. Battle of Agincourt, 

$ XXIII. Henry twice in imminent danger of his life. & XXIV. The French 
are totally defeated. & XXV. Henry marches to Calais, from whence he returns 
to England. & XXVI. Death of the dauphin. Diſſenſions among the princes of 
France. & XXVII. The Emperor Sigiſmund arrives in England. $ XX VIII. 
The French beſiege Harfleur. 5 XXIX. The duke of Bedford defeats the French 
fleet, and the conſtable abandons the fiege of Harfleur. & XXX. The daupbin 
Fohn ts poiſoned at Compeigne, and is ſucceeded by his younger brother Charles. 
XXXI. Negotiations between Henry and the duke of Burgundy. & XXXII. 
Who have an interview at Calais, and ratify a ſecret treaty of alliance. XX XIII. 
Tranſactions in Parliament. 5 XXVII. Negotiation beiween Henry and the 
duke of Bourbon. & XXXV. The earl of Huntingdon obtains a victory over 
the French by ſea. & XXXVI. Henry lands in Normandy, and takes Caen and 
other places. & XXXVII. Coalition between the queen of France and the duke 
of Burgundy. & XXXVIII. Conferences opened at Bernonville in Normandy. 
Henry reduces Falaiſe and ſeveral ſtrong places in Normandy. & XXXIX. 
Maſſacre of the Armagnac faction in Paris by the Burgundians. & XL. Henry 
beſieges Rouen. S XL I. Manages two negotiations at the ſame time; one with: 
the dauphin and another with the duke of Burgundy. S XLII. Rouen ſur- 
rendered on capitulation. & XLIII. Henry agrees to an imterview with the 
king of France. S XL.IV. The conferences are opened in the neighbourhood of 
Meulant.  XLV. Demands of Henry anſwered by the agents of Charles. 
$ XLVI. Accommodation between the dauphin and the duke of Burgundy. 
$ XLVII. Unfavourable aſpect of Henry's affairs. & XLVIII. He proceeds 
with his conqueſts. & XLIX. The duke of Burgundy is aſſaſſinated by the di- 
reftion of the dauphin. - & L. Negotiation between Henry and. the young duke of 
Burgundy. & LI. Peace between France and England concluded and ratified 
at Troye. Henry marries the princeſs Catherine. & LII. Progreſs of the 75 
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liſh and Burgundians. Remarkable fiege of Melun. S LIII. Henry enters Paris 
in triumph. & LIV. Decree of ihe council of France againſt the murderers of the 
duke of Burgundy. S LV. Henry returns to England. S LVI. The duke of 
Clarence is defeated and flain at Bauge. S LVII. Henry's tranſattion with 
James king of Scotland, S LVIII. His third expedition into France. & LIX. 
Deſperate defence of the garriſon of Meaux. & LX. The queen delivered of a 
ſon at Windſor. S LXI. Henry is ſeized with a dangerous diſte mper. His laſt 
addreſs to his nobles. LXII. His death and character. 12 


FI. ' HE death of Henry IV. would have been very little regretted at 
any juncture by the Engliſh, among whom he was far from being 


Popular : but now it was the more agreeable as the prince of Wales was their 


darling, notwithſtanding all the extravagance and profligacy of his youth, 
through which they had already diſcovered the dawn of great and good qua- 
lities. This prince, who was called Henry of Monmouth from the place of 
his birth, had been educated at Oxford under the eye of his uncle the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, who was chancellor of that univerſity. We have already ſeen how 
early in life he diſtinguiſhcd his valour and military capacity, in the battle of 
Shrewſbury and the war with Owen Glendourdwy, over whole troops he ob- 
tained two ſucceſſive victories. His father ſeems to have been jealous of his 
talents and growing reputation; and for that reaſon to have put a ſtop to his 
warlike atchievements, and excluded him from all ſhare in the council or ad- 
miniſtration. It was in this receſs from more important avocations, that his buſy 
genius, ratherthan be inactive, hurried him into thoſe ſcenes of debauchery which 


in ſome meafure tarniſhed his reputation; though they did not much miſbecome 


a prince of his youth and vivacity. Immediarely after his father's death, he was 


proclaimed by the name of Henry V. to the general ſatisfaction of the nation; 
and the parliament meeting on the twenty-fourth day of March, offered to take 
the oath of allegiance even before his coronation ; a propoſal which he modeſtly 
declined, as an inſtance of their confidence which he did not delerve. He was 
crowned, on the ninth day of April, by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
began his reign in ſuch a manner, as captivated the hearts of his new ſubjects. 


He publiſhed a general amneſty for all crimes, except murder and rape. He 


diſcarded all the diſſolute companions of his youth, after having exhorted them 
to. amend their lives, and provided for their ſubſiſtence. He choſe a new coun- 
cil, conſiſting of the wiſeſt and beſt men of the realm: he reformed the 
benches, by diſmiſſing unqualified judges, and filling their places with perſons 


of courage, knowledge, and integrity. The ſame care extended to inferior magiſ- 
trates and vacant benefices, to which he preferred none but eccleſiaſtics of 
. known worth and unblemiſhed morals. He expreſſed the utmoſt concern for 


the misfortunes of Richard, whoſe corpſe he ordered to be removed from 


Langley to Weſtminſter-Abbey, where it was depoſited by his 10 Anne of 
Luxemburg with great funeral ſolemnity, at which Henry aſſit 


ed in perſon: 
he even acted the part of chief mourner on this occaſion; and afterwards, by 
way of attonement for his father's uſurpation, he founded three monaſteries 
near Shene in Surrey, where prayers were continually preferred for the ſoul of 
Richard. He relealed Edmund earl of Marche, who had been detained in 
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as won the heart of that young nobleman, who ſerved him with the utmoſt 
fidelity. Henry likewiſe expreſſed a noble pity for the ſufferings of the Piercy 
family; and invited the ſon and heir of Hotſpur to come from Scotland, that 
he might be reſtored to the honours and eſtate of his anceſtors. 

5 II. Though never prince afcended the throne under more favourable 
auſpices, he could not eſcape the envy and hatred of ſome individuals. A con- 
ſpiracy was formed againſt him by means of one Wightlock, who endeavoured 
to foment a rebellion by means of papers that were fixed up in all public places, 
containing affirmations that Richard was ftill alive, This incendiary being ap- 
prehended was committed priſoner to the Tower, from whence he eſcaped, by 
the connivance of the conſtable Edmund duke of York, who was ſuppoſed to 
have projected the conſpiracy. That nobleman was diſmiſſed from his office; 
and one of the warders, convicted of having favoured the priſoner's eſcape, was 
executed as a traĩtor. The lieutenant of the Tower was mulcted in a thoutand' 
marks for his negligence; and indictments were found againſt ſeveral perſons 
of diſtinction. But Henry, who deſpiſed the authors of this attempt too much 
to think them worthy of revenge, impoſed flight fines upon ſome, and ſup- 
preſſed all the other proſecutions, | ; 

$ IH. The ſeſſion of parliament, which met on the fifteenth day of May, 
was opened with a ſpeech by the biſhop of Wincheſter the king's uncle, who 
aſſured them of Henry's zeal to promote the intereſt of church and ſtate. The 
commons having choſen William Stourton for their ſpeaker, preſented an ad- 
dreſs, deſiring that the laws might be duly executed, and the grievances of the 
nation redreſſed. Fhen they petitioned that his majeſty would provide for the 
defence of Ireland, Wales, the Marches of Scotland, Calais, and Guienne. 
They afterwards granted a ſubſidy of wool and leather for four years, together 
with the tonnage and poundage for one year, and a fifreenth and an half, ex- 
preffing their hope of being foon eaſed of ſuch taxes and tailliages by his wife ad- 
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miniſtration. They complained loudly of the clergy's exacting 9 Rot. Parl. 


commutations; and the king promiſed to interpoſe with the biſhops, that theſe 
abuſes might be reformed. Several ſtatutes were enacted for the better preſer- 
vation of the public peace, and the maintenance of the people's privileges; 
and one in particular calculated for preventing frauds and falſe returns, in the 
election for members of parliament. 

$ IV. While the commons were thus employed in making wholeſome regu- 


lations for the public welfare, the convocation of the clergy was held by Tho- 


mas Arundei archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had obtained from the late king an 
order to appoint commiſſioneres in Oxford to take informations concerning the 
doctrines of the Wickliffites. The archbiſhop now communicated the reſult of 
their inquiries to the convocation, which, after ſome debates, unanimouſly 
agreed, that there was no other way of extirpating the hereſy of the Lollards, 
but that of making examples of the principal favourers of their doctrine: that 
John Oldcaſtle baron of Cobham, was the moſt conſiderable protector of this 
pernicious ſect; that in order to ſtrike terror into the reſt, it would be neceſ- 
ſary to begin with him, againſt whom they deſired that a proceſs might be im- 
mediately inſtituted. As this nobleman was a perſon of great conſideration with 
Henry, whote efteem he had acquired by his valour and military experience, 
the archbiſhop would not begin the proſecution, until he had firſt obtained the 

Vor. II. K k a king's 
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king's permiſſion; and this he did not obtain, till after his majeſty had expo- 
ſtulated with Oldcaſtle in private, and found him unſhaken in his principles. 
Henry himſelf was a zealot for the eſtabliſned religion, and ſo exaſperated at 
the inflexibility of Cobham, that he withdrew all the regard he had hitherto 
profeſſed for that Lollard, and allowed the eccleſiaſtical courts to proceed 
againſt him with the utmoſt rigour. Oldcaſtle was ſo extremely popular among 
the people of his own perſuaſion, who were generally enthuſiaſtic fanatics, that 
they exclaimed againſt the king as an oppreſſor, and did not even refrain from 
denouncing vengeance againſt him and his government. Theſe clamours and 
menaces were repeated to the-king by the clergy with ſuch exaggerations, that 
his averſion to their principles increaſed ; and he began to — — upon them as 
enemies both to the church and ſtate in England. Lord Cobham being con- 
victed and condemned by the archbiſhop, was delivered over to the ſecular arm, 
but found means to eſcape from the Tower; and it was generally believed he 
intended to put himſelf at the head of the Lollards, and bid defiance to the 
government. | 1 12 | 
| \ V. Henry publiſhed a proclamation againſt their conventicles, forbidding 
them under ſevere penalties, and prohibiting all perſons from embracing their 
opinions, favouring their ſect, or preaching without a licence from the biſhop 
of the dioceſe. They were exaſperated at this prohibition; and, in papers 
fixed upon the church-doors of London, not only complained of it as an act 
of perſecution, but alſo declared they were both able and willing to repel force 
by 31 Oldcaſtle himſelf was now ripe for revolt, and actually began to make 
preparations for unhinging the conſtitution. He ſent emiſſaries to all parts of 
the kingdom to reconcile the ſectaries to the ſcheme he had projected. By 
means of Sir Roger Acton, John Brown eſquire, Sir John Beverely a preacher, 
one Murle a rich brewer of Dunſtable, and the precentor of St Alban's, a great 
number of people were inflamed to his wiſh, and W to appear in arms 
at the rendez vous, which was fixed in St. Giles's fields, where they generally 
aſſembled to worſhip. This place was deemed the more proper, on account 
of its vicinity to the court, and to the city of London, from which they ex- 
pected to be joined by a vaſt number of apprentices. Henry, who reſided at 
Eltham in Kent, was duly informed of every circumſtance of their deſign, and. 
took his precautions accordingly. He ordered a good body of ſoldiers to march 
in ſmall parties towards Weſtminſter, where they had directions to aſſemble 
N : - 
on the night appointed for the rendezvous of the Lollards. When the day ar- 
q rived, he commanded the mayor to. ſhut the city gates, and poſted guards at 
| all the avenues, to prevent all egreſs : then he detached parties to ſcour the 
; country, while he himſelf marched with his banner diſplayed to St. Giles's 
| fields, at that time covered with heath and furze, among which. he found 
| an inconſiderable number of the Lollards lying concealed in arms. Some of 
| | theſe were immediately put to the ſword, and the reſt taken 22 Among. 
theſe, Acton, Brown, and Beverley were apprehended, and ſuffered death as 


| 

| heretics and traitors, together with ſix and thirty of their followers. A good 

number was ſlain by the ſcouring parties, before they could join their brethren. 

V Many were executed in other parts of the kingdom.; and Cobham, who did 

| not appear on this occaſion, was outlawed and proſcribed, About four years: 
| | —_— after this period, he was taken, drawn, hanged, and burned, for hereſy and. 
| Walfingham. treaſon. LY x 04 
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$ VI. Having thus given a detail of a commotion which has been dif- 
ferently related by different hiſtorians, it will be neceſſary to explain the ſitua- 
tion of affairs in France, as an introduction to that war which continued ſo 
long, and was ſo productive of miſchief and calamity to both nations. Charles 


VI. of France had three ſons , namely, Lewis, John, and Charles. The firſt - 


of theſe, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Dauphin and duke of Guienne, 
was a worthleſs prince, plunged in all manner of debauchery, and inſpired 
with the moſt arbitrary principles of deſpotic power. He was now about ſix- 
teen years of age, when, by the advice of his favourites, he refolved to de- 
Drive the duke of Burgundy of the management of affairs, which that prince 
wholly ingroſſed during the diſtemper of Charles, and to take into his hands 
the reins of the adminiſtration. For this purpoſe, he bribed the governor of 
the Baſtile to ſurrender that fortreſs, which he entruſted to one of his own 
adherents. But the Pariſians, who adored. the duke of Burgundy, took to 


their arms, and aſſembled to the number of twelve thouſand men, in ſupport: 


of their favourite. This body being formed in two diviſions; one half, com- 
manded by a ſurgeon, repaired to the dauphin's palace, which they forced, 
and dragged twenty perſons to priſon, as evil counſellors, by whom he had 
been miſled ; the other party inveſting the Baſtile, the new governor was ſo 


terrified that he ſurrendered without oppoſition ; and the duke of Burgundy 


ſaw his adminiſtration re-eſtabliſhed. The inhabitants of Paris, intoxicated 
with their ſucceſs, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by white hoods or caps, and obliged 
not only the  dauphin, but even the king himſelf, to wear this badge of diſ- 
tinction. John de Troye the ſurgeon, at the head of his inſurgents, repaired 
to court, and regardleſs of all the intreaties of the dauphin and king, ſeized a 
good number of  courtiers of both ſexes, who were inſtantly committed to 
priſon. Among theſe was Lewis of Bavaria the queen's own brother, and 
many other perſons of diſtinction. Charles was fain to yield to the torrent, 
and paſs whatever edicts they were pleaſed to demand. The dauphin finding 
himſelf thus enſlaved by the ſeditious multitude, or rather by his father-in-law 
the duke of Burgundy, who privately actuated the machine, reſolved to make 
an effort to free himſelf from ſuch diſagreeable reſtraint, and ſet on foot a ne- 


gotiation with the chiefs of the Orleans faction, who had been obliged to ſign 


a peace, by which they were ſecluded from Paris, and his majeſty's coun- 
cit. He therefore went to confer with them in perſon, on pretence of healing 
up ſome little breaches which had been made in the peace of Bourges; and 
atter having taken his meaſures with the confederates, effected a confirmation 
of the peace, in a new treaty ſigned at Pontoiſe, by which they were left at 
liberty to pay their reſpects to his majeſty. [4 | 
S VII. The duke nds, judging from the attempt which the dauphin 
had already made, that he had nothing to expect from him but animoſity and 
oppoſition, determined to ſecure himſelf by means of an alliance to which he 
could have recourſe in caſe of neceſſity; and for this purpoſe turned his eyes 
upon the king of England. In the month of June, he ſent; over an embaily, 
as count of Flanders, on pretence of renewing the treaty of commerce be- 
tween the Flemings and the Engliſh ; but in reality to propoſe a league of an- 
other nature with Henry, which, however, did not immediately take effect. 
Before the king of England would conclude an alliance with the duke of Bur- 
KK 2 gundy, 
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gundy, he was willing to be better acquainted with the real ſtate of the French 
politics; and for that purpoſe ſent ambaſſadors to Paris. By their public 
commiſſion they were empowered to demand, that the court of France would 
obſerve the truce with more punctuality than they had hitherto ſhewn : that 
the ſaid truce might be confirmed or renewed; and that all differences between 
the two crowns-might be accommodated. - But they were inſtructed in private, 
to conclude an alliance with the duke of Burgundy, in caſe they ſhould find 
his influence as great as it had been repreſented, _ ide uy 

$ VIII. The affairs of the French court ſoon afſumed another aſpect: the 
dukes of Orleans, Berry, Bourbon, Alengon, the counts of Eu and Vendome, 
haſtened to Paris, in conſequence of the permiſſion the- had obtained. The 
dauphin having gained over a great number of the Pariſians to his intereſt, 
and finding himſelf fo powerfully ſupported by the confederates, ſent private 


orders to his partiſans to aſſemble; ſo that he found himſelf at the head of 


thirty thouſand men. With theſe he ſcoured the ſtreets of Paris, and 
ſtruck ſuch terror into the oppoſite faction that they abandoned the Louvre, 
Hotel de Ville, and Baſtile, without oppoſition ; and the duke of Burgundy 
finding himſelf unable to ſtop their progreſs, retired into Flanders. Then 
the faction of the confederates prevailed at court, and the king being in one 
of his lucid intervals, conceived ſuch affection for his nephew the duke of 
Orleans, that he ſuffered himſelf to be directed intirely by his counſels; fo 
that the dauphin reaped no advantage from the revolution he had effected. 
The new miniſter began his adminiſtration with ſeveral edicts againſt the duke 
of | Burgundy, and proſecuted the authors of the former ſedition, many of 
whom were executed as traitors. e Rane ef 1903 V7 
SIX. The court of France being thus new- modelled, appointed commiſſioners 

to treat with the Engliſh plenipotentiaries, and the conferences were opened 
at Lelinghen in Picardy, where it was immediately agreed that the truce ſhould 
be inviolably obſerved till the month of June in the following year: but, in 
the courſe of the negotiation, the Engliſh ambaſſadors gave the commiffioners 
of France to underſtand, that the king their maſter expected France would 
reſtore all ſne had wreſted from England ſince the peace of Bretigny. The 
French miniſtry, alarmed at this declaration, as being altogether unprepared for 
a war, ſent the archbiſhop of Bourges, the conſtable D' Albret, and the king's 
ſecretary, as ambaſſadors to London, on pretence of facilitating the negotia- 
tions at Lelinghen; but in reality to diſcover the deſigns of Henry. While 
theſe reſided in England, the French court continued its proſecutions againſt 
the Burgundian party, a great number of which fell by the hands of the com- 
mon executioner. Lewis of Anjou king of Sicily, ſent back the daughter of 
the duke of Burgundy, who had been betrothed to his eldeſt fon, and procured 
a match between one of his own daughters and Charles count of Ponthieu, the 
third fon of the French king, a youth in the thirteenth year of his age. 
Nothing could be more fatal to France than this marriage. The young prince 
entered warmly into all the intereſt and reſentment of his father-in-law. He 
became a ſworn enemy to the duke of Burgundy, who hated him with equal ran- 
cour ; and their mutual animoſity intailed a world of miſchief on the unhappy 
kingdom. The dauphin could not without great chagrin behold the duke of 
Orleans at the helm of government, while he himſelf, by whoſe means — 
noble 
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nobleman had been promoted, remained, without power or credit, a kind of 
priſoner in the Louvre, where his conduct was narrowly obſerved by the mi- 
niſter. Such reſtraint was altogether inſupportable to a prince of his cha- 
racter; and therefore he lent a willing year to the propoſals of the duke of 
Burgundy, who offered to aſſiſt him with all his power, in acquiring that 
influence and importance to which he was intitled by his birth and expecta- 
tions. They engaged in a ſecret alliance, with deſign to drive the duke of 
Orleans from the adminiſtration : and Burgundy aſſembled an army, with 
which he advanced towards the capital. His pretext was, that he came to 
deliver his ſon-in-law the dauphin from captivity; and he hoped that Paris 
would declare in his favour. But the miniſtry took ſuch meaſures as pre- 
vented all commotion ; and the king iſſued a declaration againſt the duke of 
Burgundy, in which he treated him as a traitor, and enemy to his country. 
Thus diſappointed, the duke deſiſted from his enterprize, and returned to 
Flanders to wait for a- more favourable opportunity. 

$ X. The archbiſhop of Bourges, and the conſtable D*Albret, ſoon per- 
ceived that Henry of England had reſolved to make his advantage of the 
troubles of France, by means of his alliance with the duke of Burgundy ; and, 
In order todivert him from his purpoſe, propoſed a marriage between him and 
Catherine, daughter of Charles. The propoſal ſeemed to be reliſhed by the 
Engliſh court ; though Henry ſtill inſiſted upon the reſtitution of all that had 
been taken from England ſince the peace of Bretigny ; and as the ambaſſadors 
had not powers ſufficient to treat upon that ſubject, all the effect of their ne- 
gotiation was a prolongation of the truce. Immediately after their return to 
France, Henry ſent thither five plenipotentiaries to continue the treaty of 
marriage and reftitution. Theſe envoys were afterwards reinforced by the 
biſhop of Norwich, the earls of Dorſet,” Warwick, Saliſbury, and the lord 
Gray. Charles appointed commiſſioners to treat with them, the chief — 
his own uncle the duke of Berry. The Engliſh ambaſſadors at firſt demande 
the whole kingdom of France for king Henry, as the heir of Edward III. But 
this demand they afterwards waved, with a ſalvo to the rights of their ſove- 
reign, and reſtricted themſelves to the following requiſitions : namely, that 
Normandy, Anjou, le Maine, the fovereignty of Flanders and Britanny, all 
that France poſſeſſed in Guienne, all in general that had been yielded to Ed- 
ward III. by the treaty of Bretigny, and all the country under the French do- 
minion, between the Somme and Gravelines, ſhould be ceded to the king of 
England, to be held by him as paramount, without homage or dependence. 
Before an anſwer was made to theſe demands, the duke of Berry preſſed the 
ambaſſadors to begin with the marriage, as the moſt effectual expedient for 
eſtabliſhing a ſolid peace between the two nations : but the Engliſh depuries 
would not conſider the match as the foundation, but rather as the appendage 
of the treaty. After warm debates, and much altercation, the ambaſſadors re- 
duced their demands to the three following articles ; upon which they demanded 
a Categorical anſwer before they would proceed with the negotiation. They de- 
manded all that had been ceded to England by the peace of Bretigny : the half 
of Provence, with the counties of Beaufort and Nogent; and fix hundred 
thouſand crowns that remained unpayed of king John's ranfom. With re- 


gard to the marriage, they plainly declared that the king their maſter would 
2 never 
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never marry the princeſs Catherine, unleſs a firm and durable peace could be 
previouſly eſtablithed between the two crowns ; and even if that ſhould take 


effect, they hinted that Henry would expect at leaſt two millions as her por- 
tion. In a few days after this declaration, the duke of Berry delivered a 


writing to the ambaſſadors, containing the following propoſitions. The king 


of France is willing to cede to the Engliſh monarch the Agenois, the Baſa- 
dois, part of Auch, Perigord, L*Eſcarre, Oleron, La Bigorre, Saintonge on 
the other ſide of the Charente, all Quercy, except Montauban, with all the 
country between the Tarn and the Aveiron, Angoumois, and Rouvergne. His 
majeſty cannot diſpoſe of Provence, becauſe it is not in his poſſeſſion ; but as 
he is willing, for the ſake of peace, to part with ſo many fair provinces, he 
hopes the king of England will deſiſt from his demand in this particular. 
With regard to the marriage; although the portion of the daughters of France 
was regulated at a much ſmaller ſum than that which he had already offered, 
he would on this occaſion augment it to ſix hundred thouſand crowns. Theſe 
propoſals produced a great number of conferences, during which the Engliſh 
again contracted their demands to the treaty of Bretigny, and one million for 
the portion of Catherine ; but the French miniſtry thinking even theſe too ex- 
orbitant, the negotiation proved ineffectual. 1 = SY 
$ XI. During this tranſaction, Charles was perſuaded, to declare war againſt 
the duke of Burgundy ; and, taking the field in perſon, reduced Soiſſons 
and Compiegne,. of which the duke had made himſelf maſter. That prince 
was unable to make any reſiſtance, becauſe his Flemiſh ſubjects refuſed to 
ſerve againſt the king of France; ſo that the duke of Bourbon found no dif- 
ficulty in reducing Bapaume : and perhaps the duke of Burgundy might have 
ſuffered much more ſeverely, had not Charles relapſed into one of his pa- 
roxyſms of lunacy, during which the operations were. ſuſpended, and Bur- 
gundy had time to ſecure Arras, with a numerous garriſon. The dauphin 
now took poſſeſſion of the regency, becauſe there was no other perſon in the 
army who had intereſt enough to diſpute his pretenſions ; and whether he had 
by this time quarrelled with his father-in-law, or did not think he had further 
occaſion for his alliance, he marched againſt Arras, and undertook the ſiege 
of that 2 The place was well provided, and the garriſon made a vigorous 
defence; ſo that the dauphin found the enterprize more difficult than he ima- 
gined it would have proved. This difficulty, joined to the ſollicitations of 
the counteſs of Hainault, who was ſiſter to the duke of Burgundy, and, per- 
haps, the ſuggeſtions of the dauphin's own intereſt, diſpoſed him to liſten 
to propoſals of an accommodation; and a treaty of peace was concluded on 
conditions that were by no means favourable to the duke of Burgundy. It 
was ſtipulated, that he ſhould enjoy the benefit of a pardon, from which, 
however, five hundred of his adherents were nominally excluded ; that all 
his friends and favourites ſhould be removed from court ; that he himſelf 
ſhould not preſume to go thither without the particular order of the king 
and council ; and that the colours of France ſhould be diſplayed upon the 
walls of Arras. | 9 
$ XII. It was at the beginning of this war, that the duke of Burgundy, 
finding himſelf very 3 iuch embarraſſed by the obſtinacy of the Flemings, had 
ſent the provoſt of St. Donas, as an envoy, to renew the treaty he had ar 
merly 
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merly begun with Henry king of England. This agent was not only inſtruc- 
ted to conclude an alliance between the king and the duke, but alſo to treat 
about Henry's marriage with the princeſs Catherine, which he promiſed to 
effect to the ſatisfaction of the Engliſh monarch, after he ſhould, by his aſſiſt- 
ance, reſume his influence at the court of Charles. His propoſals met with 
a favourable reception from Henry, who ſtill retained his deſign of profiting 


by the diviſions of France, which he was reſolved to invade with a powerful 


army; foreſeeing that he ſhould meet with little oppoſition in a kingdom di- 
vided into two powerful factions, one of which would declare in his favour. 


He therefore convoked a parliament at Leiceſter, in order to procure ſuch 


ſupplies as would be neceſſary for the execution of this important enterprize. 

$ XIII. The commons had not yet laid aſide their deſign of humbling the 
clergy, though they had already miſcarried in two attempts. The propoſals: 
they had made for ſeizing the revenues of that body had been repreſented to 
the king as the effects of impious hereſy, which had crept in among the mem- 
bers, ſome of whom were profeſſed Lollards ; and therefore he had rejected 
their propoſition. But this parliament changed their battery. In order to 
vindicate themſelves from the aſperſion of Lollardiſm, they enacted a ſevere: 
ſtatute againſt that ſect, importing, that all the magiſtrates of the kingdom, 
and all thoſe who exerciſed public empioyments, ſhoutd engage _ oath to 


uſe all their endeavours to exterminate heretics, and affiſt the biſhops in the 


execution of that pious deſign. This act was immediately followed by a vio- 
lent perſecution againſt the Lollards; iome of whom were committed to the 
flames; ſome quitted the kingdom, and others abjured their hereſy. As the 
rolls of parliament were often vitiated, by inſerting the petitions of the com- 
mons in terms that conveyed a meaning quite different from that which th 

had intended to expreſs; and as the king and lords for ſome time paſt had at- 
tected to treat the commons as petitioners only, whoſe aſſent was not neceſſary 
to any act of the legiſlature, they now petitioned that no act or ſtatute ſhould: 
paſs without their aſſent ; that nothing ſhould be entered on the rolls as their 


petitions, but in the very terms which they had uſed ; and that the houſe of 


commons ſhould, according to their privilege, be declared and eſtabliſhed as 


a conſtituent part of the legiſlature. Fhe king having readily given his aſſent 


to this petition, the commons concurred with the lords in an unanimous 
reſolution to ſupport his majeſty in his war with France; towards the 
maintenance of which, they intreated him to ſeize the revenues of the 
clergy. This unexpected ſtroke was the more alarming: to that venerable 


y, as the king ſeemed to. lend an ear to the propoſal of the commons.. 


After divers conſultations upon this important ſubject, they reſolved to give 


up part of their wealth, in order to. ſecure the remainder; and offered, as a 
free gift, the whole wealth and revenues of one hundred and ten monaſteries 


of aliens: the king, rather than quarrel with the clergy, agreed to the pro- 
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poſal ; and the monaſteries were appropriated to his uſe by act of parliament: ag puh 


That his attention might be effectually weaned from a ſubject, which they 
did not chuſe he ſhould conſider, archbiſhop Chicheley, who had lately ſuc- 
ceeded to the ſee of Canterbury upon the death of Arundel, compoſed an 
elaborate ſpeech, which he pronounced before the king in full parliament, 


exhorting his majeſty to engage in a war with France, for the recovery of the- 
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crown of that kingdom, which he affirmed to be his lawful inheritance. He 
pretended to refute the Salique Law, as repugnant to the law of nature and 
the divine inſtitution, He expatiated upon the preſent opportunity of aſſert- 
ing his right, while France was diſtracted by inteſtine diviſions, and England 
enjoyed the moſt profound tranquillity z and aſſured his majeſty, that if he 
would undertake the war in earneſt, the clergy would expreſs their loyalty 
and zeal for his ſucceſs, not only in their prayers to heaven, but alſo in giv- 
ing larger ſupplies than ever were granted to any of his predeceſſors. This 
harrangue, which, in all probability, was directed in private by the king 
himſelt, that he might ſound the inclinations of his people, met with uni- 
verſal applauſe. Henry declared his reſolution to undertake the war: the 
clergy indulged him with a very extraordinary ſupply ; and the laity, who 
ſeemed to vie with them in affection to. the cauſe, granted a ſubſidy of two 
whole tenths and as many fifteenths, which amounted to a prodigious ſum of 
money. 

$ XIV. The negotiation ſtill continued between the courts of France and 
England, and ambaſſadors were continually going and coming between Paris 
and London. The French miniſtry hoped to divert Henry from the proſecu- 
tion of his deſign, by means of the marriage with the princeſs Catherine; 
and the king pretended to be amuſed with their propoſals ; ſo that the truce 
was prolonged from time to time, as if both ſides had thought that a pacifi- 
cation would enſue : but the real deſign of both was to gain time, though 
upon very different motives. The French court could not believe that the fon 
4 an uſurper, who had been embroiled in ſuch dangerous quarrels and diſ- 
ſenſions with his own ſubjects, ſhould be all at once ſo firmly eſtabliſhed on 
the throne, but that ſome new diſturbance would employ him in his own do- 
minions ; and that in the mean time all the differences among the princes of 
France might be compromiſed in ſuch a manner, that they would heartily 
unite in defence of the nation. Henry, on the other hand, protracted the ne- 
gotiation, that he might be prepared to ſtrike the meditated blow, immediately 
after the conferences ſhould break up, and before France ſhould be in a con- 
dition to oppoſe his progreſs. The French miniſtry itſelf was divided on the 
ſubject of theſe negotiations: the duke of Berry was ſincerely diſpoſed to an 
accommodation with England upon equitable terms ; but the dauphin was ex- 
tremely averſe to any terms that would diſmember the dominions of France. 
He had conceived a very mean opinion of Henry's character from the report 
of his indiſcretion and exceſs during the life of his father; and, when he de- 
manded the crown of France by his ambaſſadors, ſent him a caſk of tennis 
balls in deriſion, as a preſent that implied his being better calculated for that 
diverſion, than for the maintenance of a war upon which the fate of kingdoms 
would depend. Henry was piqued at this ſarcaſtic compliment; in anſwer to 
which, he declared, that when his balls ſhould be matched with racquets, he- 
would play a game that would ſhake the walls of the Louvre. The dauphin 
ſoon changed his opinion of Henry's talents, when. he perceived with what art 
and management he carried on his negotiations; and with what vigour, ca- 
pacity, and perſeverance, he purſued the important deſign which he had pro- 
jected. Alarmed at the reſolutions of the parliament of Leiceſter, and the 
preparations which Henry had begun co make for the proſecution of the war, 
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him a ſum of money upon ſuch ſecurity as he ſhould Bone, Such was the 
eagerneſs of the nation, that he found himſelf amply ſupplied and accommo- 
dated with all the money and neceſſaries that he wanted. The young earl of 
Northumberland being reſtored to his honours' and eftate, midline forty 
men at arms, with one "hundred and twenty archers : the ſame force was 
levied by the earl of Weſtmoreland. The cad=9f Suffolk defrayed the ex- 
pence of half a ſhip, twenty men at arms, and forty archers; and his example 
was followed by the lords Lovel, Berkeley, Darcy, Seymour, Roos, and 
Willoughby. Six men at arms and twenty archers were ſubſiſted by the 
lord Morley: the lords Scales and Randolfe ſeryed without e and all the 
other nobility contributed in ſome meaſure to the ſucceſs of this expedition. 
Proviſion was made for the defence of the Scottiſh and Welſh Marches, as 
well as for thoſe of Calais; and the king's brother the duke of Bedford con- 
ſtituted lieutenant of the kingdom in Henry's abſence, to be directed by a 
council, at the head of which was the archbiſhop of Canterbury. The truce 
was almoſt expired, when the archbiſhop of Bourges returned; and Henry 
granted him a public audience at Wincheſter, ſitting in his robes of ſtate, 


and ſurrounded by the princes of the blood, the prelates, and the nobility. 


The ambaſſador produced very reſpectful letters from the king of France, 
offering the princeſs Catherine, with a portion of eight hundred thouſand 
crowns, a larger ſum than ever had been given on fuch an occaſion before : 
but, this offer being _ received, the ambaſſador agreed to an addition of 
fifty thouſand crowns, and the principality of Limoges. Henry, in conſider- 
ation of theſe conceſſions, replied, that if the French court would fix a day 
for the departure of the princeſs, and the payment of the money, and: deliver 
up the proffered places and provinces, he would prolong the truce for fifty 
days; during which a congreſs might be held for ſettling the articles of the 
peace: and, in the mean time, he would give ſecurity for reſtoring the places 
to the crown of France, provided the treaty ſhould not take effect. The am- 
baſſador declaring that his power did not extend fo far, the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, by the king's command, obſerved, at his next audience, that the 
French court had been inſincere in all the negotiations; that their offers were 
not adequate to what the king of England had a right to demand; that they 
had mine the treaty of Bretigny, contrary to all juſtice and good faith; 
and that Henry now appealed to the ſword and deciſion of heaven. A decla- 
ration to the ſame purpoſe, in writing under the great ſeal, was delivered to- 
the archbiſhop, who, being a prelate of an hot fiery diſpoſition, was ſo pro- 
voked at the inflexibility of the Engliſh monarch, that he Joſt all patience. 
Forgetting his own character, he raved, bluſtered, and threatened in a very 
mdecent manner; and even reproached Henry as a tyrant and ufurper. This 


unſeemly tranſport was overlooked with the moſt contemptuous indifference : 


. 


he was difmiſfed in peace; and Henry proceeded in his preparations with re- 


XVII. When the truce expired, hoſtilities were commenced in Picardy, 
between the French forces and the garriſon of Calais, commanded by the earl 
of Warwick. The army and navy had been aſſembled at Southampton; and 
the king himſelf repaired to that place in order to embark, when he received 
intimation of a conſpiracy formed againſt his perſon by Richard earl or * 

ridge, 
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bridge, brother to the duke of York, Henry lord Scrope of Malham, treaſurer 
of England, and Sir Thomas Grey of Heton in Northumberland. The earl of 
Cambridge had married Anne Mortimer daughter to Roger earl of Marche, by 
Philippa daughter and heir of Lionel duke of Clarence, third fon of Edward III. 
ſo that in right of this lady he was in blood nearer the crown than Henry. It 
was his ambition in all probability that projected this conſpiracy, in hope that 
ſhould the ſcheme proſper, he or his children might one day ſucceed to the 
throne, at the death of Mortimer earl of Marche, who had no iſſue. The deſign 
ſeems to have been half formed, or rather a vague and diſtant proſpect than a 
full concerted plan. There appears to have been an abſurd inconſiſtency in 
their intention; for they purpoſed to raiſe an army in Scotland, under the ſtale 
pretence of Richard's being alive; and at the ſame time to crown Mortimer in 
Wales, as the legal heir of that monarch. They knew Mortimer was a young 
nobleman of weak intellects, who had often told Cambridge that his confeſſor 
daily importuned him to claim the crown as his inheritance; and they did not 
ſuppoſe they ſhould find any difficulty in prevailing upon him to countenance 
their deſign. In theſe ſentiments: they exacted from him an oath of ſecreſy, 
and then communicated the plan they had projected in his favour. His fear 


immediately overcame his ambition: he defired they would give him time to 


conſider their propoſal, and imparted their whole converſation to Henry. The 
conſpirators were immediately arreſted and impriſoned in the caſtle of South- 
ampton; to the conſtable of which they confeſſed their guilt, and ſubmitted to 
his majeſty's mercy. Sir Henry Gray was tried and convicted on this evidence 
by a common jury. A commiſſion. was iſſued for judging the two noblemen 
by their peers. They pleaded guilty; and the earl of Cambridge wrote a peni- 
tent and pathetic letter to the king, imploring his forgiveneſs and clemency. 
But mercy was not Henry's predominant virtue: the earl and knight were be- 
headed; and lord Scrope was hanged, drawn, and quartered as a traitor, ac- 
cording to the literal tenour of his ſentence, becauſe his guilt was aggravated 


with ingratitude to the king, who had honoured him with particular marks of , 
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favour and affection. But there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that the conſpirators Tit. Liv. 


had been corrupted hy the ene. | 
XVIII. This affair delayed the king's departure till the fifteenth day of 
Auguſt, when he ſailed from the port of Southampton with ſix thouſand lances, 
four and twenty thouſand archers, and about twenty thouſand common infan- 
try, on board of a fleet conſiſting of fifteen hundred veſſels. After an eaſy 
paſſage he landed at the mouth of the Seine in Normandy, about three leagues 
from Harfleur, the ſiege of which he undertook without any interruption from 
the conſtable. d"Albret,, who lay encamped at Rouen with a ſtrong army, in 
order to watch the motions of the Engliſn. Harfleur was ſtrongly fortified, 


- Rymer. 


and provided with a numerous garriſon, which made a very gallant defence, 


under the command of the lord Eſtouteville, aſſiſted by ſome of the beſt officers 
in France. But Henry carried on his attacks with ſuch impetuoſity, and plied 
his artillery with ſuch! ſucceſs, that a conſiderable breach was made; and the 
beſieged, finding it impracticable to maintain the place, capitulated on condi- 
tion of ſurrendering, it not relieved by the Sunday after Michaelmas. A body 
of French troops, under the marechal Iſle d'Adam, attempted to ſuccour the 
town, but were defeated and repulſed ; ſo that the term preſeribed in the capi- 
: | L12 tulation 
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_ .tulation being expired, the garriſon ſuirenliered them ſelves priſbners of war; 


and Henry took poſſeſſion of Harfleurꝭ which he peopled with an Engliſh 
colony. While his army was employed in repairing the'tortifiedtions of the 
place, he ſent a challenge to the eee eee eee 
tween the two erowuns in ſingle combat; butmo regard as payec to his defiahee. 
Ihe reduction of Harfleur was a conqueſt of great i nce5 though it ſcurce 
.atroned-for the mortality which prevailed in ci Engliſh; army which wWas o 
veakened and diminiſned by the dyſentery, that before Henty quitted Har- 
fleur, not above one fuurth. part-of thoſe whom he had brought from England 
remained fit for ſervice: nor was it confined to the common foldiers, Who, 
from their manner of Hving, are moſt ſubjrct:to his diftemper: it had alyeady 
proved fatal to the bilbapzs Norwich and: the earl of iSuffoll6y and the duke of 
Clarence, with:the-eatl of Arundel, and many other fffcers ef diſtinction, 
were obliged to return to England, in hope Gf / recovering in their native eli- 
mate. Henry was much mortified at this Uiſtrefs ofs people;” which wis the 
more unlucky. as he expected tobe attackad by the French, wh were now in- 
duſtriouſly employed in aſſembling troaps from all quarters. Theſe conſidera- 
tions, with the approach of wint t, vould in all -probubility haue determined 
me kiag of England to return to hib o dumi ions ichad not part of Bis tranf- 
ports been diimiſſed at his r ſt danding in- France, hnd the remainder lately dif- 
peried by a tempeſ t. Laibe D eee 
„ S XIX. So ſituated, and findingat would be impracticable to Winter at Har- 
fleur for want of proviſion and forage, he; with the advice of his ceuncil, re- 
ſolved to begin his march by land for Calais; imd pafs the Somme at che place, 
where it was forded by his great graridfatherEdward:HI, This enterprtæe was 


rendered extremely difficult, by a long ſucceſſion iof rainy wedther hieh had 


ſpoiled / the roads; but what ſeemed to mid it quite? imprackieabie, Was the 
precaution of the enemy. Suſpecting tharihè entertained ſomèe ſuck defign, 


they had broken down all the bridges, r the cauſewayb, and waſted the 
no | 


country, ſo that he could expect to find in his route, either of forage 
or proviſion; and the conſtable d' Albret was at hand with a choice body of 
troops to attend his motions, and harraſs him in his match by cutting off his 
detached parties. Henry was not ignorant of theſe ciroumſtances, and knew 
that the whole kingdom of France was in arms to oppoſe his progreſs. He 
might have ſtayed at Harfleur, and been ſupplied by ſea with proviſion and other 
neceſſaries: he might have aſſembled a fleet that would have tranſported his 
army to England, without the leaſt riſque from the enemy: but he was in- 
flamed with ambition to rival the exploits of his anceftors, who had tn umphed 
at Crecy and Poitiers, and undertook an expedition which even ſuceefs could 
not juſtify, and which ſeems to have been the reſult of raſhrieſs, obſtinaty, and 
preſumption. Having conſtituted his uncle the earl of Dorſet governher of 
Harfleur, and Sir John Faſtolfe, his lieutenant, at the head of a' garriſon 
amounting to three thouſand men, he began his marchrowards the Somme with an 


army of twenty thouſand ſoldiers, the greater partof which was weakened by ſiek- 


neſs. When he reached the ford of Blanquetaque; he found the paſſage ren- 


dered impracticable, by ſharp ſtakes driven into the bed of the river, and a 
ſtrong body of forces poſted: on the other ſide. He was not a little chagrined 
at this difappointment; which would have induced any other general to 


1 __ retreat 
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retreat to Harfleur : but Henry was one of thoſe heroes who are animated 
difficulties z he reſolved to march farther up the river, until he ſhould find an 
opportunity of eroſſing; and this ſcheme he executed in ſpite of a thouſand 
dangers and difficulties. He ſaw all the bridges broken down, all the paſſes 
defended, and was ſo harraſſed by the enemy, that he could not ſend off a de- 
tachment from the line of march, without running the riſque of its being cut in 
pieces. His troops were afflicted with a dearth of proviſion and total want of 
neceſſaries, which, added to their diſtemper and the fatigues they underwent, 
would have driven them to deſpair, had not they been animated by the pre- 
ſence and example of their beloved monarch, who ſhared in all their hardirips, 
and encouraged them by his alacrity. Perhaps even theſe cordials would have 
failed at laſt, if his affairs had not taken à favourable turn from an incident 
which at firſt had a very unfavourable: aſpect. The conſtable of France being 
reinforced by forty thouſand men at arms, and joined by all the princes and 
noblemen of the kingdom, except the dukes of Berry and Burgundy, a council 
of war was held, and they unanimouſly reſolved to allow Henry ro croſs the 
Somme, and give him battle between that river and Calais. In purſuance of 
this reſolution, they withdrew their detachments from the paſſes; and marched. 
into the county of St. Pol, with a view to attack the king of England after he 
ſhould have croſſed the river, ſo that his retreat ſhould be ĩntirety cut oft: 
$ XX. Henry, finding the paſſes clear, forded the river between St. Quintin 
and Peronne, and advancing to Blagney, perceived the whole Freneh army on 
the march towards Rouſſeauville and Agincourt, which lay in his route to 
Calais. He now ſaw his difficulties increaſe, and began to repent of the raſh- 
neſs of his conduct. He found himſelf in the midſt of an enemy's country, 
during the ſevereſt ſeaſon of the year, at the head of an hand ful of men, ex- 
hauſted by diſtemper and 'fatigue;: deſtitute of proviſion and proper aceommo- 
dation, while a prodigious army, amounting to one hundred thouſand fighting 
men, blocked up the paſſage to the only place where he could expect to find 
ſnelter and — In this emergency he ſent ea meſſage to the French con- 
ſtable, offering to reſtore Harfleur, and repair all the damage he had done to 
the French, nay even to give ſecurity that he would never again attempt to in- 
vade France, if they would allow him to paſs unmoleſted to Calais. Such was 
the offer made by the Black Prince, hen he found himſelf furrounded at 
Poitiers; and the anſwer which Edward received was the ſame which they now 
returned to Henry; they rejected his offer, and propoſed that he and his army 
ſhould ſubmit at diſcretion. - When he treated this propoſal with'difdain, they 
ſent three heralds to defy him to battle, leaving the time and place to his choice: 
he replied, that weakened and fatigued as he was, he would not ſeek an 
engagement; but as he intended to ootinue his route to Calais, they might 
attack him when and where they ſhould think proper to chuſe the ſcene of 
action. Then they took poſt between Rouſſeauville and Agineourt, and gave 
him notice they would engage him on the twenty- fifth day of October. As he An. Poe OR. 
could not poſſibly avoid an action, he accepted the challenge, and preſented 
the herald WhO hag ir with: pts Og apr a rich robe and two hundred 
n el | 71 
XXI. During this deal of three — he took all the peervlohe 
hich the experience of the molt able commander: could have dictated. =_ 
procured: 


Tit. Liv. 


| ſent to obſerve the poſture of the enemy, being i 
concerning the number of the French army, replied, with great compoſure, 
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procured for his ſoldiers ſuch refreſhments as the nature of their ſituation would 


afford: he ordered their weapons and armour to be refitted and repaired : he 


invented a kind of ſharp ſtakes for the defence of the archers: he continued 
night and day upon horſeback, riding through the lines to animate the ſoldiers, 
and ſuperintend the oeconomy of the camp : he encouraged the army with 
hope of ſucceſs, by reminding them of the great victories obtained in France 
by their forefathers; aſſuring them that the enemy, though numerous, were 


raw, undiſciplined, and imprudent; and he gave them plainly to under- 


ſtand, they had no reſource from death or captivity, but in the extraordinary 
efforts of their own valour. His affability, activity, and confidence, inſpired 


the ſoldiers with ſuch reſolution and ardour, that far from dreading the num- 
ber of the foe, they ; wiſhed eagerly for the battle; and bore their diſtreſſes 


with heroic patience, in hope of being relieved by a ſpeedy victory. Indeed 
they ſeemed to have loſt all ſenſe of diſtinction in numbers; for, on the day 
that preceded the battle, David Gam, a Welſh _—_ whom the king had 


terrogated by his majeſty 


that there was number enough to be killed, enough to be taken priſoners, and 
enough to run away. While Henry thus acted: the part of an able and dili- 
gent commander, the French officers ſpent their time in riot-and rejoicing. 
When they conſidered the handful of Engliſh, who did not exceed fourteen 


_ thouſand enfeebled wretches, half dead with famine and diſeaſe, they looked 


upon the victory as having already declared in their favour. They are even 
aid to have played at dice for the Engliſn priſoners before they were taken, 
and to have ſent orders to the neighbouring villages to prepare lodging for 


1 


thoſe ſtrangers: on the morning of the engagement, their inſolence and 


preſumption roſe to ſuch a pitch, that they detached another herald to Henry, 
to know what he propoſed to give for his ranſome. This inſult he received 
with the moſt contemptuous moderation, deſiring the meſſenger to tell thoſe 
that ſent him, a little time would decide to whom the ranſom would belong. 

$ XXII. On the day appointed for the deciſion of this great conteſt, both 
armies were drawn up at break of day in order of battle; and the conſtable 
D' Albret, who commanded the French, committed an error which was alto- 
| inexcuſable, in chuſing a narrow piece of ground, flanked by a rivulet 
and a thick wood, where he could not extend his front ſo as to encloſe the 
Engliſh ; where his cavalry could not a&, and his ſuperiority of number, in- 


ſtead of being an advantage, was an encumbrance and misfortune. He di- 


% 


vided his army into three bodies, and he himſelf commanded the van, accom- 
panied by the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the counts of Eu, Vendome, and 
Richemont, the famous marechal de Boucicaut, the great maſter of the croſs- 
bows, the lord Dampierre admiral of France, the dauphin D* Auvergne, and ſe- 
veral other officers of diſtinction. The ſecond line was commanded by the duke 
of Alengon, aſſiſted by the duke of Bar, the counts of Vaudemont, Nevers, Sa- 
lines, Rouſſi, and Grand Pre. At the head of the third body were the counts 
of Marle, Dampmartin, Faquenberg, and the fieur de Lauroy. While the 
French were employed in arranging theſe lines, which ſtood ſo thick that the 
ſoldiers had not room to uſe their weapons, Henry concealed four hundred 


Jances in a wood upon the right, and about two hundred and fifty choice 


archers 
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archers on the left, in a low meadow covered with buſhes. In order to extend 


his front equal to that of the enemy, he was obliged to form his little army 
into one line: the right wing commanded by the duke of York, with the 
lords Beaumont, Willoughby, and Stanhope, was advanced a little way before 
the center, which the king took under his on conduct, attended by his brother 
the duke of Glouceſter, the earl Mareſchal, and the young earl of Suffolk, whoſe 
father had died at Harfleur. The left, which may be denominated the rear, 
as it had not advanced ſo far as the other two diviſions, was left under the di- 
rection of the duke of Exeter; and nothing could be more prudent than this 
diſpoſition, which was made by the advice of Sir Thomas Erpyngham, a re- 
nowned ſoldier, who acted as Henry's marſhal, and was the perſon who after- 


wards gave the ſignal for the attack. The king himſelf appeared in the front 


of the line, mounted on a ſtately white courſer, in ſplendid armour, with a 
golden crown fixed by way of creſt to his helmet: four royal banners were 
diſplayed: before him: he was followed by a great number of led horſes in 
rich capariſons, and furrounded by the chief officers of his court and army. 
Whether the French generals were ſtartled at the admirable diſpoſition, and 
the firm countenance of the Engliſh, or had received orders to avoid à battle, 
certain it is, they ſtood in array, at the diſtance of two hundred and fifty 
paces, without proceeding to the attack; and the king of England began to 
imagine their intention was to ſtarve him into a ſurrender. This was the wiſeſt. 
courſe they could have taken; and muſt have been attended with ſueceſs, had 
Henry continued inactive; for his proviſions were already quite exhauſted, 
and the weather was ſo rainy that it would have been impracticable to keep 
the field much longer. | Perceiving their drift, and conſcious of his on ſitua- 
tion, he ordered the archers to ſtrike their ſtakes, which they planted by way 
of paliſadoes in the front and flank; ſo that they could advance before and re- 
tire behind them occaſionally. He rode along the line, exhorting and en- 
couraging the ſoldiers to behave like Engliſhmen. Then, alighting from his. 
horſe, he took his ſtation in the main body, and commanded Sir Thomas 
Erpyngham to throw up his truncheon as the ſignal for the attack. The 
whole line raiſing a loud ſhout, advanced againſt the enemy; but Henry fear- 
ing they would be out of breath before they could come to cloſe fight, ordered 
them to halt about mid-way, and there the archers planted their piquets, to ſecure 
them from the French cavalry. The battle was begun by a flight of arrows, 
which did great execution, becauſe the enemy ſtood fo thick that every ſhaft 
took place, and even penetrated the armour of the French men at arms. The 
Engliſh bowmen had advanced beyond their ſtakes to make this general dif- 
charge; but ſeeing the enemy's cavalry in motion to attack them, they re- 
tired within their paliſadoes with admirable order and dexterity, and plied the 
aſſailants ſo warmly, that they began to fall into confuſion, The troops 
that lay in ambuſh on the right and left, charging them ſuddenly in flanks, 
completed the diſorder; at the fame time the archers ſlinging their bows, 
ruſhed out upon them with their battle-axes and daggers, and a terrible 
flaughter enſued. Though this front line of the French conſiſted of the beſt 
troops, animated by the preſence and example of ſo many noblemen, and was 
commanded by the conſtable in perſon, it could not ſuſtain the imperuefity of 
the attack, and being once diſordered, all. oppoſition was at an end: far from 
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being able to rally, they had at room to turn, and were ſo encumbered by 
one another, that they themſelves contributed to the victory of the 'Engliſh, 
who ſlaughtered them in — until their arms were tired with the work of 


carnage. Though the co lo, with a great number of principal officers, 
Was lain, and = firſt line of the French entirely routed, the battle continued 
ſtill undecided s and the ſecond line, commanded by cht duke of Alengom, 


. ſtood firm and eager to engage. The Engliſh, who were fatigued with action, 


retiring behind the main body, to take breath and form themſetves anew, Henry. 
in perſon led up his diviſion. to the charge, and being animated by the ſucceſs 


of his firſt effort, added to his natural courage and vivacity, performed ruin 


of valour Which equal ly aſtoniſhed his own ſoldiers and thoſe of the enemy. 
XXIII. While he thus exerted himſelf, in a manner that did much a 


| honour to his perſonal. proweſs than to his conduct, eighteen. French knights, 


who had engaged.in an — to take him dead or alive, made their way 
ſword in hand to the place where he fought, and one of them ſtunned him 


with the blow of his battle-ax, which, however, did nat penetrate his helmet. 


In all probability he muſt have fallen a ſacrifiee to the determined reſolution 


of thoſe aſſociates, had not David Gam: the Welſh captain, and, two other of: 


kicers of the ſame nation, ruſhed between him and the aſſailants, and: loſt their 
lives in his defence. When he recollected his ſpirits, he found thoſe three gal- 


| lant ſoldiers dying of the wounds they had. received, and knighted them as 


they lay upon the field of battle. The eighteen French knights were killed 
to a man; and Henry, ſtill mere ſtimulated by the danger he had eſcaped, 
q into the midſt of che enemy with redoubled impetuofity, until he and 
is brather Glouceſter, ho fought hy his ſide, fotind themſel ues quite ſepa- 
rated from the troops they commanded. In this-hazardous ſituation; Glou- 
ceſter was felled. to the ground by the ſtroke of a mace and Henry covering 
him with his ſhield, ſuſtained the ſhock of a whole hoſt of aſſailants, until the 
duke of York came to his relief. At that very inſtant he received a blow 
upon the head, that made him ſtagger and fall upon his knees ; on 
up in a moment, and laid the aggreſſor at his feet. His troops e f 
his example to a degree of enthuſiaſm, ruſhed forward as one — with irre. 


ſiſtable fury, which bore down all before them, and diſordered the enemy in 


ſuch a manner, that all the endeavours of their officers could not reduce them 
ta form, or perſuade them to oppoſe the career of the Engliſſ. The duke of 
Alengon ſeeing his diviſion in danger of being totally defeated, reſolved to 
make one attack that ſhould either reſtore the battle or ſave him the mortifica- 
tion of ſurviving the diſgrace of his country. He put himſelf at the head of 
ſome choſen volunteers, and cutting his way to the ſpot where Henry fought, 
exclaimed that he was the duke of Alengon; then ruſhing upon the Engliſh 
manarch, cleft his crown with the firſt ſtroke of his ſword: he had not an 
opportunity of repeating his blow; for Henry returned the ſalutation in ſuch 
a manner as brought him to the ground ; and with his own hand ſlew two of 
his followers. He endeavoured to ſave the life of -Alengon but the guards 
were ſo exaſperated at his attempt, that they diſpatched him immediately, be- 
fore the king could interpoſe effectually in his behalf. After the death of this 
nobleman, the French made no oppoſition ; but either endeavoured to ſave 
themſelves by flight, or voluntarily 9 ̃— > 
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S XXIV. The third line was ſtill intire, and much more numerous than the 
whole Engliſh army. They were freſh and vigorous, while the victors fainted 
with the fatigue of the action, added to the weakneſs occaſioned by their diſ- 
temper, which was ſo violent that they are ſaid to have fought without breeches, 
to ſave the trouble of untruſſing: but the third diviſion of the French were ſo 
intimidated by the diſaſter of the other two lines, and the dreadful ſcene of 
carnage acting before their eyes, that they refuſed to obey the command of 
their generals, and, inſtead of advancing to the charge, retired from the field of 
battle: though they ſtill continued in a body, until Henry ſent an herald to 
declare that ſhould they remain in that poſture until he could come up with 
them, they ſhould be all maſſacred without mercy. Intimidated by this meſ- _— 
ſage, they diſperſed, and left him intirely maſter of the field. He had not time F 
to congratulate himſelf upon the victory, when he was informed that the 
enemy were in his rear, and already in poſſeſſion of his camp. - Concluding 
they intended to renew the battle, he forthwith commanded all the priſoners 
to be put to the ſword, except thoſe of the -moſt diſtinguiſhed quality; and 
this inhuman order was punctually executed. He then marched towards the 
camp, and found it already plundered by a body of fugitives under the com- 
mand of Robert de Bournonville, who retired at his approach. Nothing now 
remaining to oppoſe his arms, he returned thanks to heaven in public for this 
extraordinary ſucceſs; and proclaimed that it ſhould' be aſcribed to no other 
but God alone. , Then he commanded a French herald to declare to whom he 
thought the victory belonged ;. and he adjudging it to the Engliſh, the King 4 
aſked the name of a caſtle to which he pointed with his finger. Being informe | 
that it was known by the name of Agincourt, ©* Henceforward then,” ſaid he, 
this action ſhall be named the battle of Agincourt.” In this memorable - 
battle, which about ten in the morning and laſted till three in the after- 
noon, the French loſt the conſtable d' Albret, the duke of Alengon, who was 
a prince of the blood, the duke of Brabant and count de Nevers, brothers to x 7 
the duke of Burgundy, the duke de Bar, the counts of Vaudemont, Marle, | | 
Rouſh, Faquenberg, ſeveral officers of great diſtinction, and about ten thou- 
| ſand ſoldiers left dead upon the field. Among the priſoners, who were very 
numerous before the maſſacre, the Engliſh found the dukes of Orleans and 
Bourbon, the counts of Eu, Vendome, Richemont, Eftouteville, the mare- + 
chal de Boucicaur, and fixteen hundred perfons of diſtinction: but the Monſtrelet. 
whole Joſs of the Engliſts did not exceed four hundred men, including the — 
duke of York, the young earl of Suffolk, four knights, and one eſquire. 3 
$ XXV. Henry, after having given orders touching the dead and wounded, 
marched back to Marcoucelly, where he had encamped the preceding night, 
that his troops might be more conveniently: refreſhed, and. next day proceeded 
on his route to Calais: when he paſſed by the field of battle, he took that op- 
portunity to commend his army for their gallant behaviour; but at the fame 
time exhorted them to bear their good fortune with moderation, and attribute their 
ſucceſs to the God of battles, who had wrought a miracle in their favour. He 
treated the French priſoners with all the politeneſs of his great uncle the Black 
Prince, declaring that the victory was not owing to his ſuperior valour, but 
to the immediate interpoſition of providence, which had made uſe of them as 
an inſtrument to puniſh the ſins of the French nation; and he aſſured them, 
Vor. II. RESIST a that 
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being able to rally, they had not room to turn, and were ſo encumbered by 


one another, that they themſelves contributed to the victory of the Engliſh, 


who ſlaughtered them in heaps, until their arms were tired with the work of 
carnage. Though the conſtable, with a great number of principal officers, 
was (lain, and the firſt line of the French entirely routed, the battle continued 
Kill undecided; and the ſecond line, commanded by the duke of Alengon, 
ſtood firm and eager to engage. The Engliſh, who were fatigued with action, 


_ retiring behind the main body, to take breath and form themſelves anew, Henry 


in perſon led up his diviſion to the charge, and being animated by the ſucceſs 
of his firſt effort, added to his natural courage and vivacity, performed exploits 
of valour which equally aſtoniſhed his own ſoldiers and thoſe of the enemy, 
- XXII. While he thus exerted himſelf, in a manner that did much more 
honour to his perſonal proweſs than to his conduct, eighteen French knights, 
who had engaged in an aflociation to take him dead or alive, made their way 
ſword in hand to the place where he fought, and one of them ſtunned him 
with the blow of his battle-ax, which, however, did not penetrate his helmet. 
In all probability he muſt have fallen a ſacrifice to the determined reſolution 
of thoſe aſſociates, had not David Gam the Welſh captain, and, two other of: 
ficers of the ſame nation, ruſhed between him and the aſſailants, and: loſt their 
lives in his defence. When he recollected his ſpirits, he found thoſe three gal- 
lant ſoldiers dying of the wounds they had received, and knighted them as 
they lay upon the field of battle, The eighteen French knights were killed 
to a man; and Henry, ſtill more ſtimulated by the danger he had eſcaped, 
ruſhed into the midſt of the enemy with redoubled impetuofity, until he and 
his brother Glouceſter, who fought by his ſide, found themſeſues quite ſepa- 


rated from the troops they commanded. In this hazardous ſituation, Glou- 


celter was felled to the ground by the ſtroke of a mace-y; and Henry covering 
him with his ſhield, ſuſtained the ſhock of a whole hoſt of aſſailants, until the 


duke of York came to his relief. At that very inſtant he received a blow 


upon the head, that made him ſtagger and fall upon his knees; but he ſprang 
up in a moment, and laid the aggreſſor at his feet. His troops, inſpired by 
his example to a degree of enthuſiaſm, ruſhed forward as one man with irre- 
ſiſtable fury, which bore down all before them, and diſordered the enemy in 
ſuch a manner, that all the endeavours of their officers could not reduce them 
ta form, or perſuade them to oppoſe the career of the Engliſh. The duke of 
Alengon ſeeing his diviſion in danger of being totally defeated, reſolved to 
make one attack that ſhould either reftore the battle or ſave him the mortifica- 
tion of ſurviving the diſgrace of his country. He put himſelf at the head of 
ſome choſen volunteers, and cutting his way to the ſpot where Henry fought, 
exclaimed that he was the duke of Alengon ; then ruſhing upon the Engliſh 
monarch, cleft his crown with the firſt ſtroke of his ſword : he had not an 
opportunity of repeating his blow; for Henry returned the ſalutation in ſuch 
a manner as brought him to the ground; and with his own hand ſlew two of 
his followers. He endeavoured to ſave the life of Alengon; but the guards 
were ſo exaſperated at his attempt, that they diſpatched him immediately, be- 


fore the king could interpoſe effectually in his behalf. After the death of this 


nobleman, the French made no oppoſition ; but either endeavoured to ſave 
themſelves by flight, or voluntarily offered their throats to the-ſlaughter. 
hi: | $ XXIV, 
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$ XXIV. The third line was ſtill intire, and much more numerous than the 
whole Engliſh army. They were freſh and vigorous, while the victors fainted 
with the fatigue of the action, added to the weakneſs occaſioned by their diſ- 
temper, which was ſo. violent that they are ſaid to have fought without breeches, 
to ſave the trouble of untruſſing: but the third diviſion of the French were ſo 
intimidated by the diſaſter of the other two lines, and the dreadful ſcene of 
carnage acting before their eyes, that they refuſed to obey the command of 
their generals, and, inſtead of advancing to the charge, retired from the field of 
battle: though they ſtill continued in a body, until Henry ſent an herald to 
declare that ſhould they remain in that poſture until he could come up with 


them, they ſhould be all maſſacred without mercy. Intimidated by this meſ- 


ſage, they diſperſed, and left him intirely maſter of the field. He had not time 
to congratulate himſelf upon the victory, when he was informed that the 
enemy were in his rear, and already in poſſeſſion of his camp. Concluding 
they intended to renew the battle, he forthwith commanded all the priſoners 
to be put to the ſword, except thoſe of the -moſt diſtinguiſhed quality ; and 
this inhuman order was punctually executed. He then marched towards the 
camp, and found it already plundered by a body of fugitives under the com- 
mand of Robert de Bournonville, who retired at his approach. Nothing now 
remaining to oppoſe his arms, he returned thanks to heaven in public for this 
extraordinary ſucceſs ; and proclaimed that it ſhould be aſcribed to no other 
but God alone. Then he commanded a French herald to declare to whom he 
thought the victory belonged ; and he adjudging it to the Engliſh, the king 
aſked the name of a caſtle to which he pointed with his finger. Being informed 
that it was known by the name of Agincourt, ©* Henceforward then,” ſaid he, 


this action ſhall be named the battle of Agincourt.” In this memorable 


battle, which began about ten in the morning and laſted till three in the after- 
noon, the French loſt the conſtable d' Albret, the duke of Alengon, who was 
a prince of the blood, the duke of Brabant and count de Nevers, brothers to 
the duke of Burgundy, the duke de Bar, the counts of Vaudemont, Marle, 
Rouſſi, Faquenberg, ſeveral officers of great diſtinction, and about ten thou- 
ſand ſoldiers left dead upon the field. Among the priſoners, who were very 
numerous before the maſſacre, the Engliſh found the dukes of Orleans and 
Bourbon, the counts of Eu, Vendome, Richemont, Eftouteville, the mare- 
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chal de Boucicaut, and fixteen hundred perſons of diſtinction: but the Monſtreles. 


whole loſs of the Engliſh: did not exceed four hundred men, including the 
duke of York, the young earl of Suffolk, four knights, and one efquire. 

$ XXV. Henry, after having given orders touching the dead and wounded, 
marched back to Marcoucelly, where he had encamped the preceding night, 
that his troops might be more conveniently refreſhed, and-next day proceeded 
on his route to Calais: when he paſſed by the field of battle, he took that o 
portunity to commend his army for their gallant behaviour; but at the ſame 


time exhorted them to bear their good fortune with moderation, and attribute their | 


ſucceſs to the God of battles, who had wrought a miracle in their favour. He 
treated the French priſoners with all the politeneſs of his great uncle the Black 
Prince, declaring that the victory was not owing to his ſuperior valour, but 
to the immediate interpoſition of providence, which had made uſe of them as 
an inſtrument to puniſh the fins of the French nation; and he aſſured them, 
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that he was now more diſpoſed to peace than he had been immediately be- 
fore the battle. Some days after his arrival at Calais, he. received a meſſage 
from the duke of Burgundy, who challenged him to ſingle combat, that he 
might have an opportunity to revenge the death of his two brothers, who had 
been barbarouſly maſſacred by Henry's order on the field of Agincourt. The 
king, deſirous of preventing a rupture with a prince from whoſe alliance he ex- 
| pected great advantages, reſtored the duke's gauntlet to the herald, and diſ- 
miſſed him with a civil anſwer, importing that he had no hand in the death 
ot his brothers, which was entirely owing to his own ſubject Robert de Bour- 
nonville, whom he deſired him to puniſh for his treachery. The duke would 
have followed his advice, had not that plunderer been protected by his ſon the 
count de Charolois, to whom Bournonville preſented a curious ſword adorned 
with diamonds, which he found among the baggage belonging to the king of 
England. About the middle of November, Henry embarked for England 
with his priſoners, and after a dangerous paſſage landed at Dover. F rom 
thence he proceeded to London, where he was received in triumph amidſt 
the acclamations of his people. The firſt ſtep he took was to appoint a day 
of religious thankſgiving for the ſucceſs of the campaign : then he beſtowed * 
the moſt honourable oblequies on the duke of York and the earl of Suffolk ; 
and the former of theſe noblemen was ſucceeded in his title and eſtate by Richard, 
ſon of the earl of Cambridge, who had been beheaded at Southampton. 
XXVI. The battle of Agincourt produced no other advantage to Henry, 
but that of increaſing the domeſtic troubles of France; for he had not gained 
a ſingle foot of land by his victory; and all the ſpoil and the ranſom was not 
ſufficient to defray the expence of the campaign : but he found his account in 
the diviſions which that event renewed among the French princes. The duke 
of Burgundy ſeized this opportunity to re-eſtabliſh himſelf in the adminiſtration, 
from which he had been excluded by the treaty of Arras. He ſaid, that at a 
time when the kingdom was threatened with deſtruction, he, as a prince of 
the blood, and firſt peer of France, had a title to aſſiſt the-king with his ad- 
vice; and he reſolved to ſupport his right with force of arms. For this pur- 
poſe he approached Paris at the head of an army: but the dauphin, though 
his own ſon-in-law, oppoſed his pretenſions with all his influence. That 
prince beſtowed the office of conſtable on the count of Armagnac, the duke's 
inveterate enemy, who proſecuted all the Burgundians with the utmoſt ran- 
cour; and this inflamed the two factions to ſuch a degree, that they never 
could unite againſt the common enemy of the kingdom. The dauphin, who 
was at the head of the adminiſtration, entered blindly into all the reſentments 
of the conſtable, and utterly neglected all meaſures that could contribute to the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the affairs of the realm. In a few months he was taken off by 
WE: poiſon, and then the conſtable remained ſole maſter of the king's perſon and 
5 the government, till the return of John duke of Touraine, upon whom the 
title of dauphin devolved, and who at that time reſided with his father-in-law 
the count of Hainault. Reſolving to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality, he ſent orders 
to both factions to lay down their arms. The duke of Burgundy, who had 
miſcarried in his attempt upon Lagny, obeyed his command, on pretence of pure | 
deference, and retired to his own dominions: but the conſtable was not ſo pliable. 
Being maſter of the king's perſon, he did nõt think the dauphin had a right to 
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command him, until he ſhould be in poſſeſſion of the regency, which the conſtable 
determined to keep out of his reach, unleſs he would declare againſt the Bur- 
gundians. This oppoſition, of the conſtable hindered the dauphin from returning 
to the kingdom. France could not poſſibly take proper meaſures for her own 
defence, while the duke of Burgundy negotiated privately with the king of 
England; while the duke of Hainault courted the favour of that monarch, 
that his ſon-in-law the dauphin might be fixed in the regency; and while 
Lewis of Anjou, king of Sicily, who headed the faction of Orleans, had pro- 
jected a plan for depriving the dauphin of his birthright, that the crown might 
devolve upon Charles count of Ponthieu, who had married his daughter. 
All theſe princes thought they could not take a more effectual method to ac- 
compliſh their ſeveral aims, than that of having recourſe to the alliance of 
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Henry; ſo that all the princes of France, from different views, ſollicited the Mezerai, 


friendſhip of that king, againſt whom they ought to have united as the common 
enemy of their country. | | 


XXVII. Henry, notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of his arms, ſeemed to have An. Ch. 1416, 


laid aſide all thoughts of proſecuting the war, and turned his attention wholly 
to the buſineſs of negotiation. He was extremely deſirous of concluding an 


alliance with the duke of Burgundy; and for this purpoſe, agents were con- 


tinually paſſing and repaſſing, between Flanders and England, on pretence of 
ſettling a treaty of commerce between the ſubjects of the two powers, who had 
for many ages maintained an intercourſe of this nature. The duke ſought to 
conceal the true motives of this negotiation, leſt it ſnould give umbrage to 


the Pariſians who favoured his intereſt ; and Henry did not chuſe that it ſnould 


be known, leſt the court of France, being alarmed at the proſpect of ſuch a 
conjunction, ſhould find means to fruſtrate his deſign, by a coalition with the 
duke of Burgundy. In the beginning of the year, the emperor Sigiſmund had 
arrived at Paris, on purpoſe, as he affirmed, to mediate a peace between the 
two crowns of France and England; and he was permitted to exerciſe acts of 


ſovereignty, by preſiding in the parliament of Paris, and creating a knight, as 


if he had a right of paramount over all the kings in Europe. He had pro- 
jected a truce for four years between the two crowns, which was rejected by 
the conſtable: and finding his endeavours ineffectual at Paris, he repaired to 
England, with a view, if he could not mediate a peace between Charles and 
Henry, to form an alliance between himſelf and the Engliſh monarch; and 
this indeed ſeems to have been the chief intent of his journey from his own 
dominions. He was brought over with his train from Calais in Engliſh bot- 
toms z but when he approached the ſhore in a ſhaloupe, the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, and ſome other noblemen, ruſhed into the ſea with their ſwords drawn, 
and ſtopped the veſſel, to the no ſmall aſtoniſhment and terror of the emperor, 
| who deſiring to know the meaning of ſuch an extraordinary reception, the duke 
told him, that if he came with pretenſions to any right of ſovereignty in 
England, they had orders from the king to prevent his landing; but it his ſole 
aim in coming was to act the part of a friend and peace-maker, he ſhould be 
received with all the honours due to his imperial dignity, Sigiſmund aſſuring 
him that he was come in character of a mediator, they received him. on ſhore 
with marks of the moſt profound reſpect; and he was magnificently entertained 


upon the road from Dover to London. Henry. in perſon met him on Black- 
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Heath, from whence he attended him to London, and then to Windſor, 
where he was inſtalled a knight of the garter. | 

$ XXVIII. After all theſe ceremonies and rejoicings, Sigiſmund, in con- 
junction with William of Bavaria, count of Holland and Zealand, who had 
lately arrived in England for the ſame purpoſe, proceeded to the work of me- 
diation, which they found more difficult than they had imagined it would 
prove; for Henry thinking he had a right to riſe in his demands ſince the 
victory of Agincourt, inſiſted upon having the town and territory of Harfleur 


added to the ceſſion of all the other places which had been given up to Edward 


by the treaty of Bretigny. This obſtruction being inſurmountable, they pro- 


poſed a truce for three years, during which Harfleur ſhould remain as a de- 
poſite in their hands. The conſtable ſeemed to liſten to this propoſition, 
which was not diſagreeable to Henry; but, when every article was agreed, 
the French princes who were priſoners in England refuſed to guarantee the 
treaty, which therefore did not take effect. The count of Armagnac had re- 
ſolved to beſiege Harfleur, and amuſed Henry with this negotiation, until he 
was ready to execute his deſign. He had engaged with the Genoeſe for ſome 


large carracks, with a number of croſs-bows, to join the French navy: he 
found ſome pretext for conveying king Charles to Rouen, that he himſelf 


might be at hand to ſuperintend the operations; and took his meaſures with 
ſuch ſecrecy that Henry never dreamed of his intention. The earl of Porſet, 
who commanded in Harfleur, made incurſions to the very gates of Rouen, 
from whence he carried off a great booty, even while the count reſided in that 
city; and the conſtable, with a body of choice troops, endeavoured to cut off 
his retreat. At firſt he obtained ſome advantages; but, the Engliſh perceiv- 
ing his deſign was to prevent their return to Harfleur, fought 10 deſperately, 
that though he greatly outnumbered them, they were obliged to retreat with 
great precipitation. The Genoeſe carracks being arrived, and all the previous 
meaſures taken, the conſtable ordered his troops to aſſemble privately from 
the different quarters in which they had been diſperſed, and putting himſelf 
at the head of a large army, inveſted Harfleur by land, while the viſcount de 
Narbonne blocked it up by ſea in ſuch a manner that no ſupplies could enter 


the place. 


& XXIX. Henry was confounded at this attempt; for he imagined France 
was not in a condition to undertake ſuch an enterprize. He now plainly 
perceived himſelf a dupe to the conſtable's negotiation ; and he endeavour- 
ed to amuſe him in his turn. He expreſſed the moſt ſincere inclination, 
to peace, and propoſed an interview with his couſin, ſo he now termed 


Charles, whom he had before diſtinguiſhed by the name of his Adverſary of 


France. He hoped an interview would produce a truce, during which he 
might ſuccour Harfleur, which was but indifferently provided. His propoſal 
of an interview being rejected, he ſeat Morgan, as his envoy, to demand a 
truce, which the conſtable did not think fit to grant at ſuch a juncture. Theſe 
attempts, however, did not hinder him from equipping an armament for the 
relief of Harfleur, which was ſo vigorouſly defended by the ear] of Dorſet, 


that although the ſiege began in the middle of June, the conſtable had made 
very little progreſs at the end of July. Henry having aſſembled his forces 
and fleet, reſolved to embark in perſon ; and it was with great difficulty _ 
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the emperor at length diſſuaded him from engaging perſonally in an expedition, 
the ſucceſs of which depended as much upon the weather as upon the courage 
and conduct of the commander. He ſuffered himſelt to be perſuaded ; and de- 
legated the chief command to his brother the duke of Bedford, who ſet fail 
about the fifteenth day of Auguſt, with a fleet of four hundred ſhips, having on 
board twenty thouſand land forces under the conduct of the earls Mareſchal, 
Oxford, Huntingdon, Warwick, Arundel, Saliſbury, and Devonſhire, The 
duke directed his courſe to the mouth of the Seine, where the French and 
Genoeſe fleet lay ready to receive him ; and here an obſtinate engagement enſued, 
The enemy's gallies being provided with oars, were more eaſily wrought and 
floated in ſhallower water than the Engliſh veſſels ; and the Genoeſe croſs-bow 
men were counted the beſt marines in the world. Notwithſtanding theſe ad- 
vantages,when they came to cloſe quarters, the Engliſh boarded them with great 
intrepidity, and fought with ſuch tury that the enemy were entirely defeated. 
Two thouſand of their beſt men were ſlain, ſeven of their largeſt ſhips funk in 
the engagement, four taken, and ſeveral] driven by the victors on the coaſt, 

where they periſhed. The duke of Bedford having thus cleared the mouth of 
the river, entered Harfleur in triumph; and the conſtable d' Armagnac raiſing 
the ſiege retired with precipitation. | 

XXX. During theſe tranſactions, the duke of Burgundy continued to 

carry on his private negotiations with Henry under various pretexts; ſome- 
times pretending to renew the truce between England and Flanders; and ſome- 
times to conſult about the affairs of the church, depending in the council of 
Conſtance. The duke of Burgundy till heſitated between his duty and what 
he apprehended to be his intereſt. As a prince of the blood-royal of France 
and firſt peer of the realm, he could not conclude an alliance with England, 
without acting in diametrical oppoſition to his honour and his duty, and even 
diſobliging his own partiſans : he therefore ſpun out the negotiation,without an 
deſign of concluding the alliance, except in caſe of neceſſity, until the beha- 
viour of the conſtable provoked him to throw himſelf into the arms of England. 
As the dauphin ſtill reſided with his father-in-law at the court of Hainault, the 
duke of Burgundy reſolved, in the mean time, to ſtrengthen his intereſt by a 
league with that young prince, who was excluded from his father's court by 
the power and intrigues of the conſtable. They had an interview at Valen- 
ciennes, where it was agreed, that the dauphin ſhould try once more by fair 
means to obtain admittance to his father's court and councils, that he might 
acquire that rank and influence in the adminiſtration, to which he was intitled 
by his birth and expectations ; that ſhould the attempt ſucceed, the duke of 
Burgundy ſhould be invired to court; but in caſe of its failure, they ſhould 
take other meaſures for diſpoſſeſſing the conſtable, and ſetting the king at li- 
berty from the reſtraint in which he lived. In purſuance of this reſolution, the 
dauphin and his father-in-law repaired to Compeigne, from whence the count 
of Hainault went by himſelf to Paris, with a view to negotiate the demands of 
the dauphin, and the return of the duke of Burgundy. But he had no ſooner 
mentioned the name of this nobleman, than he was interrupted by the conſta- 
ble, who declared that the dauphin ſhould never be received at court, until he 
ſhould have renounced all connexion with the duke of Burgundy. The count 
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of Hainault, provoked at his preſumption, could not help dropping ſome me- 
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nacing hints, implying that his ſon-in-law would be obliged to do himſelf juſ- 
tice, by means ot the duke's power and aſſiſtance ; and, in order to prevent ſuch 
efforts, the court of France reſolved to rid their hands of the dauphin, who, 
in a few days after this conference, died by poiſon at Compeigne. He was ſuc- 
ceeded in the title of dauphin by his younger brother Charles count of Pon- 
thieu, ſon-in-law to the king of Sicily, who was ſuſpected of having effected 
the death of John, whom he himſelf did not long ſurvive. 15 4 

$ XXXI. Charles, who was now preſumptive heir of the crown, declared 
in tavour of the Armagnac faction; and the conſtable was more than ever con- 
firmed in the poſt of miniſter. His hatred to the duke of Burgundy induced 
him to ſeize every opportunity to perſecute that prince's adherents, who were 
very numerous at Paris, until they could no longer endure his tyranny and ru- 
pacious diſpoſition ; and then they projected a ſcheme for introducing their chief 
into the city. The conſpiracy was ' diſcovered ; and the count d' Armaggac 
wreaked his vengeance upon the whole party of the Burgundians, in ſuch a bar- 
barous manner, as incented the duke to an eager deſire of making repriſals upon 
the count's adherents. All his ſcruples now yielded to his reſentment. He 
publicly concluded a truce with Henry for all his dominions, comprehending 
even thoſe he poſſeſſed in France ; and by his embaſſadors at the court of Eng- 
land, agreed to an interview with that prince at Calais, where he promiſed to 


do him homage as lawful king of France and his liege ſovereigh. Mean.while 


the emperor having tried in vain to effect an accommodation between the two 
crowns, concluded a perpetual alliance with Henry, whom he promiſed to aſſiſt in 
recovering the kingdom of France; and the Engliſh monarch engaged to ſup- 
port him in obliging Charles and ſome other princes to do him homage for cer- 
tain countries which, as he alledged, were fiefs of the empire, This treaty was 
ſigned at Canterbury in his way to Dover, where he embarked for Calais, pur- 
poſing to ſtay at that place for Henry, who had agreed to meet the duke of 
Burgundy in the beginning of October. The court of France, alarmed at the 
report of this interview, ſent thither the archbiſhop of Rheims and ſome other 
embaſſadors, on pretence of treating about an accommodation : though the 
real deſign of their journey was to diſcover what ſhould paſs at the interview. 
Henry perceived their drift, and had no objection to their being witneſſes of the 
duke's arrival at Calais ; he therefore immediately complied with the requeſt of 
the French court, when they demanded fafe- conducts, and appointed com- 
miſſioners to treat with them upon the ſubject of their propoſals : but he took 
ſuch precautions, that they could not, with all their art, dive into the true na- 
ture of his tranſaction with the duke of Burgundy, whoſe pretence for meeting 

Henry was to confirm and ratify the truce already publiſhed at London. 
$ XXXII. The king of England crofling the ſea about the latter end of 
September, granted a ſafe- conduct to the duke of Burgundy and his retinue, 
amounting to eight hundred horſemen; and ſent his brother the duke of Glou- 
ceſter to St. Omers, there to remain as an hoſtage for the ſafety of the duke's 
perſon. Thus ſecured, he arrived at Calais, where he was received with great 
magnificence; and ſubſcribed and ſwore to the following articles, which had 
been preconcerted between their reſpective agents and embaſſadors : The king 
having explained to the dyke of Burgundy his right and title to the crown of 
France, and his intention to obtain by force of arms, the ſatisfaction which his 
adverſary 


Chap. III. OF ENGLAND. 


adverſary has hitherto refuſed, the duke promiſes to give his letters patent to 
the following effect : That although, for want of information, he had hitherto 
adhered to the contrary party, which he thought was in the right, yet now being 
better informed, he promiſes henceforth to be firmly attached to the king of 
England, his heirs and ſucceſſors, as true and lawful kings of France, in the 
ſame manner as if they were actually in poſſeſſion of the crown: Although for 
the preſent the king does not exact homage from the duke, nevertheleſs the 
ſaid duke acknowledges it to be due; and promiſes that as ſoon as Henry 
| ſhall be in poſſeſſion of any conſiderable part of France, he will do him liege 


homage, and take the oath of allegiance, as any other vaſſal of the crown of 


France ought to do to his ſovereign: The duke of Burgundy likewiſe pro- 
miſes to purſue all the means and ule all the methods which have been ſecretly 
' ſtipulated, for putting the king of England in actual poſſeſſion of the kingdom 
of France: While the king is employed in the proſecution of his juſt rights, 
the duke of Burgundy ſhall make war with all his might upon Henry's enemies 
in the kingdom of France; namely A. B. C. D. and all their territories and 
poſſeſſions, who ſhall prove diſobedient to the king of England: In all the al- 
liances or letters patent concluded and ratified between the king and the duke, 
in which the ſaid duke may have excepted the king's adverſary or his ſon, he 
does not underſtand that ſuch exception ſhall prejudice his engagements to the 
king, which ſhall be punctually fulfilled : If the duke, from political views, 
may have made ſome exceptions in favour of the ſaid adverfary and his ſon, 
he wills and underſtands, that all ſuch exceptions ſhall be null and void, and of 
no value. Theſe articles were reduced to the form of letters patent, written and 
ſigned by the duke's own hand, ſealed with his privy ſeal ; and both he and his 
1on the count of Charolois, ſolemnly ſwore that they ſhould be punctually 


performed. | | 2% 
$ XXXIII. Henry having gained a conſiderable point by this alliance, which 


reflects eternal diſgrace upon the duke of Burgundy and his ſon, as traitors to 


their country, concluded a truce with France till the ſecond day of February, 
and returned to England, fully determined to recommence the war with re- 
doubled vigour. The parliament meeting on the nineteenth day of October, 
the chancellor gave them to underſtand, that all the king's intentions had been 
fruſtrated by the pride and preſumption of the enemy ; and that, ſeeing the 
diſpute muſt be appealed to the ſword, he had concluded treaties of all:ance 
with the emperor and other German princes, of which, however, he could not 
avail himſelf without the ſupport of his parliament, whoſe advice and aſſiſtance 
he craved accordingly. The rhembers were ſo well pleaſed with his character 
and declaration, that they granted two whole tenths and two fifteenths ; while 
the clergy voted two tenths to be raiſed from their own body. In the mean 
time, as this ſupply could not produce ready money for preſent ſervice, they 
voted indemnification to all perſons who ſhould accommodate the king for his 
preſſing occaſions before the ſubſidies could be levied. Then the king pub- 
liſhed a general pardon for all crimes, except ſuch as were capital; and created 
the earl of Dorſet duke of Exeter, in conſideration of his gallant defence of 
Harfleur. Notwithſtanding the parliament's liberality, and the convenience of 
the loan for which they had given ſecurity, the ſupplies proved inſufficient to 


anſwer the mighty views of Henry, who had reſolved to take a body of foreign 
| _ | | troops 
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| 3 s into his ſervice, and pay ſubſidies to ſome German princes, whoſe 


friendſhip or neutrality he thought it his intereſt to ſecure. To anſwer theſe. 
demands, he mortgaged all his own valuable effects: the crown he wore, upon 
the days of ceremony, was pledged with his uncle the biſhop of Wincheſter ; 


and he pawned his jewels to the mayor of London. | 


$ XXXIV. The court of France, ſtartled at Henry's preparations, revolved 


every meaſure they could divert to retard his expedition. The conſtable knew 


An. Ch. 1417. 


that any propoſitions coming from him would be deemed inſincere at the 
court of England; and, therefore, he concerted a ſcheme with the French 
noblemen who were priſoners at London. In conſequence of his inſtructions, 
the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, with the counts of Eu and Vendome, 
pretending to look upon the affairs of France as deſperate, took occaſion to 
inſinuate to the Engliſh courtiers, that they were diſpoſed to treat with the 
king for themſelves in particular; and they imagined that Henry would break 
the ice, and make advances to them on this ſubject. But, he payed very little 
regard to their overtures, which he juſtly ſuppoſed were calculated to divert 
him from his purpoſe; and they being diſappointed in this expectation, at 
length demanded an audience, in which they deſired to know his pretenſions, 
that they might deliberate with themſelves, whether or not they could in honour 
comply with his propoſals. Henry told them plainly, that he had no other 
propoſal to make, but that they ſnould acknowledge him as king of France, 


and their lawful ſovereign: a declaration ſo diſagreeable, that the duke of Or- 


leans told the king, there was no anſwer to be made to ſuch a demand; and 
nothing further paſſed at this conference. In a few weeks after this audience, 
the duke of Bourbon gave Henry to underſtand, that, by means of certain per- 
ſons ſent to France to make inquiry about the nature of his majeſty's preten- 


ſions, he and the other priſoners had received new lights; and that, for his 


own part, he was perfectly convinced of Henry's juſt title to the crown, which 
he claimed by right of inheritance : but, that as his majeſty was willing to de- 


ſiſſt from that claim, in conſideration of certain provinces which he demanded, 


it was the ſentiment of him, and all the priſoners, that the French court ſhould 
comply with his demands; and that they were reſolved to employ all their 
power and influence towards his ſatisfaction; He therefore aſked permiſſion to 
go to France, where he would, in the name of himſelf and fellow-priſoners, 
exhort the king to embrace ſuch reaſonable propoſals ; and ſhould their advice 
be rejected, they would deem themſelves abſolved from their allegiance to 
Charles. The duke engaged for himſelf in particular, to put all his places in 


the hands of governors devoted to his intereſt; to return to England at any 


time the king ſhould preſcribe, and do him homage as his lawful ſovereign. 
But, in the mean time, he begged his majeſty would not divulge his propoſals 
until he ſhould return, that he might not be expoſed to the reſentment of the 
French court, during his reſidence in that country. Tho? Henry ſtill doubted 
the duke's ſincerity, he was ſo agreeably flattered with the proſpect of poſſeſſing 
ſo many fair provinces, without riſque or expence, that he complied with 


Bourbon's requeſt : but he did not intermit a moment in his preparations. 


The duke ſtayed ſome time in France, but performed no part of his engage- 
ments to Henry, who was ſo piqued at the attempt to impoſe on him, that 


when the duke returned to England, he and his fellow-priſoners were con- 


fined 
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fined to the caſtle of PontefraR.in Yorkſhire, whereas they had been formerly 
permitted to live at large upon parole. > tors bobhi ph 4 
$XXXV, The condition of France was now truly deplorable. The king 
incapable of managing the reins of government; the duke of Burgundy, firſt 
peer of the realm, and head of a powerful party, engaged in ſecret alliance 
with the enemy of his country; the other princes of the blood priſoners in Eng- 
land; and the kingdom governed by a young prince of fourteen-years of age, 
under the guidance of the count d'Armagnac, a nobleman of the moſt violent 
paſſions, who knew no gratification equal to that of revenge, and openly ſa- 
crificed the public good to his reſentment and ambition. Henry was not a 
POOR to neglect ſuch a favourable opportunity of executing the great deſigns 
ie had projected. He ordered his navy to be equipped, and his army to ren- 
dezvous at Southampton, by the fourteenth of February. There they aſſem- 
bled, to the number of about eight and twenty thouſand men, the flower of 
the Engliſh ſoldiery, better armed and appointed than any other troops in the 
world, and commanded by officers of birth, experience, and diſtinction. Be- 
fore the king embarked, he ſent the earl of Huntingdon, with a ſquadron, to 
ſcour the channel, where he fell in with nine large Genoeſe ſhips, in the ſervice 
of France, which he engaged and defeated, after having ſunk three, and taken 
the like number, on board of which was the baſtard of Bourbon, admiral of 
France, with half a year's pay for the whole French navy: theſe Huntingdon 
brought in triumph to the harbour of Southampton. | 

$ XXXVI. Henry having appointed the duke of Bedford regent of the 
kingdom, embarked at Portſmouth on the twenty-third day of July, and 
landed on the firſt of Auguſt at Beville in Normandy. The firſt place he 
inveſted was the ſtrong caſtle of Touque, which ſurrendered: on the ninth day 
of the month; and the reduction of this place was followed by that of Dam- 
bierres, which ſubmitted to the earl of Saliſbury. By this time the duke of 
Burgundy had penetrated to the heart of France. The imperious diſpoſition 
of the conſtable, the death of the two dauphins, which was imputed to his 
treachery, and the exile of the queen, whom he had perſuaded the dauphin to 
baniſh from Paris to Tours, furniſhed the duke with a plauſible pretext for 
making a diverſion in favour of the Engliſh monarch. : He: publiſhed a mani- 
teſto againſt the conſtable, in which he exaggerated his vices and miſconduct : 
then he wrote to the king, | ſignifying, that, as firſt peer of the realm, he could 
not help endeavouring to prevent the total ruin ofthe nation; and, finding 
that ſome towns of conſequence declared in his favour, he began his march, at 
the head of an army, for Paris, hoping that the dauphin; and conſtable would 
either abandon that city, in order to oppoſe the Engliſh, or be obliged to lay 
aſide all thoughts of oppoſition to the progreſs of Henry. This laſt part 
of the alternative was what they choſe, as being much more willing to ſee part 
of the kingdom conquered by the public enemy, than the government wreſted 
out of their hands by their private adverſaries. For this reaſon, Henry met 
with no oppoſition in the field; tho' the city of Caen, which he beſtzged, made 
a vigorous defence for ſome time, until the walls, being undermined, he ef - 
cted a breach in two different parts, and took the place by ſtorm. After 
1aving made himſelf maſter of the city, he convened the principal inhabitants 
in the tawn+hall, commanded them to deliver up their arms, and then ordered 
ag I, r | 2 good 
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a great number ta be put to death, for not othet crime than chat of having 


bravely detended their own habitations. The citadel was fo furioufly plied with 
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le Maine, as tutorets for her ſon Lewis 


his artillery, that, in a few days, the garriſon capitulated upon Aonoufable 
terms. This place being ſecured! with an Engliſh garriſon, commanded by 
Sir Gilbert Humfreville and: Sir John Pophamy Henry detäched the duke of 
Clarence with a body of forces into the U pper Nermandy, where he was very 


ſucceſsful; while the king himſelf reduced, th very little diffſeulty, Bayeux, 


Lifieux, Courcy, Argenton, Seez;, Alengon, and ſeveral other places of di- 
ſtinction. In this latt town, he was vifited by the duke of Brittany, who 
concluded a truce with him for one year, in behalf of his own territories, and 
another, for the ſame term, in the name of the queen of Sicily, for Rnjou and | 
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Iſabel, who: had been exiled to Tours, made advances towards 4"coalition with 
the duke of Burgundy, with whom ſhe had hitherto lived in à ſtate of enmĩty: 
but, the deſire of being revenged upon the dauphin and conſtable ſwallowed up 
all her reſentment againſt the duke, to whom ſhe ſent agents, with propoſals of a 
league againſt their common enemies. The duke embraced the offer without 
heſitation; and they privately concerted meaſures for her deliveranee. He ſet 
out, all of a ſudden, from Corbeil, where he was encamped, at the head of a 
choſen body of horſe, and marched with ſuch expedition, that, before his de- 
ſign was known, he reached the abbey of Marmoutier, in the neighbourhood 
ot Tours, where he found the queen, wha, by appointment with him, had 
gone thither on pretence of devotion. Hie met with no oppoſition in carrying 
her off to Troye in Champagne, where he aſſumed the title of regent ; pretend- 
ing, that the king was detained as a priſoner. by he dauphin and the count 
d' Armagnac. } 22 Sa 1 n 1: HOOD l n 8 4 i *fl * J * 

$ XXXVIII. The French cour̃t, ſeeing their affairs almoſt deſperate; had 
recourſe again to negotiation, and deſired that conferenees might be opened 
tor an accommodation. Henry aſſented to the propoſal, without interrupting 
the progreſs of his arms, and appointed the earl of Warwick, and ſome others, 
as ambaſſadors, to treat with the archbiſnop of Rheims, chief of the French 
plenipotentiaries, at Bernonville in Normandy. But theſe conferences ceaſed 
in a very little time; ſor, in the beginning of the congreſs, the Engliſn envoys 
declared, that Henry would abate nothing of the following propoſitions: That 
the king of England ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Catherine: That king Charles 


- S$IXXX VI. Waile Henry proceeded with ſuch rapidityin his conqueſts, queeh 


ſhould enjoy the crown for life; but that, after his death, it ſhould devolve upon 
the king of England; and, in the mean time, as Charles was incapable of go- 


verning, Henry ſhould act as regent' of France. As the French plenipoten- 
tiaries had not power ſufficient to treat upon theſe articles, the conferences pro- 
duced no effect, and the Engliſh purſued their operations. Henry undertook 
the ſiege of Falaiſe, and took the town on the twentieth day of December; but 
the cattle did.not ſurrender till the month of February, when it obtained an ho- 
nourable capitulation. Tho' the winter was very ſevere, Henry had no ſooner 
reduced. this fortreſs, than he divided his army into three bodies; one of which 
he detached under the command of his brothers the dukes of Clarence and 
Glouceſter, while the other was ſent under the eonduct of the duke of Exeter 
and the carl of Saliſbury, to purſue their conqueſts in different parts of Nor- 

CFP | * mandy. 


mandy. Henry himſelf kept the field alſo; and, in the months'of March and 
April, ' ſubdued” St. Lo, Carentan, St. Sauveur le Vicomte, and ſeveral. other 
places. Evreux ſurrendered in the month of May; and then he inveſted Cher- 
bourg, which, together with Rouen, were the only places of importance in 
province that now remained uneonquered by the Engliſh forces 


the Whole p 
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court of Erance underwent a new revolution: the council of Conſtance, after 
Having depaſed three pretended popes, had at length elected the cardinal Co- 
lonna, ho aſſumed the name of Martin V. and this pontiff, immediately after 
his elevation, ſent two legates to France, to reconcile the two factions of that 


natiofl. U Theſe agents were ſo preſſing in their ſollicitations, that both parties 


ſent deputies to Montereau - faute- yonne, where, after warm diſputes and alter - 
cation it was agreed, that the dauphin, and the duke of Burgundy, ſhould 
govern the Kingdom conjunctly, during the prevalence of the king's diſorder. 
But this convention was fruſtrated by the intrigues of the conſtable, Who could 
not endure the thought of the duke's being at the head of the adminiſtration. 
The violent oppoſtion which the count fArmagnac made to this agreement, 
which was the meaſure that bade fuireſt for the advantage of the kingdom, ex- 
cited a elamour againſt him through the whole nation, and particularly in Paris, 
which had always favoured the cauſe of Burgundy. The inhabitants, who 
adhered to that faction, held ſeveral conſultations in private: they, at length, 


found means to introduce, by night, Liſle d' Adam, governor of Pontoiſe, 


one of the duke's moſt zealous partiſans, who entered the city with eight hun- 
dred horſe j and the Parifians; immediately taking up arms, made 4 terrible 
maſſacre among thoſe that wiſhed well to the Armagnac intereſt. Tunneguy 
de Chatel, governor ef the Baſtile, finding it impracticable te quell this in- 
ſurtection, ran ditectly to the Louvre, and, ſeizing the dauphin in his ſhirt, 
conveyed him to his fortreſs; from whence he, the next day, retired to Melun, 
becauſe he did not think himſelf ſafe in the Baſtile, from the rage of the popu- 
lace, who ſecured the king's perſon, and committed the conftable to priſon: 
Thoſe who had been exiled from Paris, on account of their attachment to the 
dulce of Burgundy; no fooner heard df this eranſaction, tlian they returned 
from all quurters, and inflamed the. peoffle with redeubled rage againſt their 
adverſaries''! The maſſacre was "renewed! on? the twelfth day f June, When 
the conſtable was brought from priſon, and murthered in the ſtreet through 
which his body was dragged with the utmoſt indignity; and his creature the 
chancellor, ſeberal biſhops; and others, athunting to the pumber of two thou- 
ſand; fell ſacrifiees to the ſame unbridledi Drbality ! When tleſe tamults tabs 
fided; the queen and the duke of Burgundy! repaited do that city, Which they 
entered in triumph; and, having the king in their power” ifucd ' Whatever, 
edicts, or orders, they thought might be conducive to their own intereſt; 
while the dauphin, who -likewiſe aſſumed the title of regent, threatened all 
thoſe who ſhould obey the duke of Burgundy ſo that the partiſans of each 
faction were treated as rebels by the other; and Wen a neutrality" was acs 


counted criminal. To theſe diſtractiens, if de add the progrels'of # echquer- 


ing enemy in the bowels of the'country;'land;a dreadfuf plague! that ravaged 
the city of Paris, every re 0 that che condition of France was 


truly weetched, -- / 
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IXIL. This revolution in the court of France, was, at firſt, favourable to 
the views of Henry. The new count of Armagnac, the lord of Albret, and 
other Gaſcon noble men of the ſame party, Who had been very active againſt, 
the Engliſh in; Guienne, now found it their antereſt, to conclude a truce, by 
which he was relieved from a very troubleſome diverſion, and enabled to with- 
draw ſome trocps from that country, With which hei reinforced his army in 
Normandy. Cherbourg, after a ſiege of three months, had capitulated; and Pont 
de Arche ſurrendered almoſt without oppoſition: ſo that the city of Rouen 
was now the ſole object of Henry's deſire in Normandy; and he reſolved to 
reduce it under his dominion. This Was an enterprize of great difficulty, as 
the place was well fortified, and defended by a garriſon of four thouſand regu- 
lar troops, belides about ſeventy thouſand inhabitants, fit for ſervice. Guy de 
Boutelliere, who commanded in the place, turned out all the uſeleſs mouths, 
laid in a great quantity of proviſions, cleared the ditches, and made all the 
preparations for a vigorous defence. Henry having ſummoned, him to ſur- 
reader, and received tor anſwer, that he would hold out to the laſt extremity, 
ordered the town, to be inveſted on all ſides; and, in the diſpoſitions he made 
for this purpoſe, took ſuch. precautions as might ſerye for a model to a mo- 
dern engineer. The beſieged made a great number of ſallies, but were conti- 
nually repulſed with loſs; till, at length, they were ſo hampered, by his lines, 
of circumvallation, that they durſt not venture to come forth, and all commu- 
nication with the Seine being cut off, both above and below the town, they 
began to feel the miſeries of want. Then they addreſſed themſelves to the duke of 


Burgundy for ſuccour. That prince followed the maxims of his predeceſſor 


and antagoniſt, the count of Armagnac, and was mueh more intent upon main- 
taining himſelf againſt the practices of his private enemies, than upon oppoſing 
the progreſs of the king of England. Tie employed, however, the pope's 
legate to uſe their endeavours with Henry to relinquiſn the ſiege of Rouen; 
and the cardinal d' Urſini repaired to the Engliſh camp, and offered himſelf as 
e but Henry perceived his drift, and lent a deaf ear to all his pro- 
tions. l 0 n 00 421164 moni bolt nel bai ode, abott 3. 

- $ XLI... Then the duke afſembled a body of forces, and pretended he would 
give battle to the Engliſh. On this pretence, he conveyed the king as far as 
Beauvois; but attempted nothing further againſt the enemies of his country. 
By this time, in all probability, he had altered his ſentiments with regard to 
the king of England, becauſe his revenge was now ſatiated with the blood of 
the conſtable and his adherents ; ſo that he had no further occaſion for Henry's. 
aſſiſtance ; and his affection for his own country and family recurring, he could 
not be well pleaſed to ſre the moſt inveterate enemy of France in the heart of 
the kingdom which he himſelf governed. On the other hand, he was obliged to 
keep meaſures with Henry, who had it in his power to deſtroy all the duke's po- 


pularity, by publiſhing the ſecret creaty of alliance, which would have ren- 
de 


red him odious to all his countrymen. Thus ſituated, be had obſerved a 
kind of equivocal conduct ſince his re- eſtabliſnment in the miniſtry, and ſeemed 
to be perfectly neutral in every thing that concerned Henry's ſucceſs or ope- 
rations. The beſieged, deſpairing of his aſſiſtance, had recourſe to the dauphin, 
who was not in a condition to raiſe the ſiege by force of arms; and, therefore, 
attempted it by the method of negotiation. Whether he was really inclined 

r 
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to conclude a laſting peace with Henry, as he pretended, or only endeavoured 
to amuſe him with a treaty ; certain it is, he made overtures to the Engliſh 
monarch, and even expreſſed a deſire of treating, not only concerning the 
peace with France, and the match between Henry and Catherine, but alſo 
about an alliance between the king of England and the dauphin, againſt the 
duke of Burgundy. Henry, whole intereit it was to widen the breach between 
the dauphin and the duke, liſtened to the propoſal, in a congreſs, with pleaſure, 
and appointed the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the earls of Warwick and Saliſ- 
bury, Philip Morgan, and ſeveral other able negociators, his ambaſſadors, 
to treat with the dauphin's plenipotentiaries. On this occaſion, Henry acted 
the part of a crafty politician, rather than of a diſintereſted hero; for, on the 
very day that he ſigned the inſtructions of thoſe ambaſſadors, he wrote a let- 
ter to the duke of Burgundy, aſſuring him, that if the negotiation for peace 
ſhould be renewed, he would do all that lay in his power to bring it to a happy 
iſſue. This declaration induced the miniſter to appoint the biſhops of Arras 
and Beauvois, the firſt preſident de Morvillers, and ſome others, plenipo- 
tentiaries to negotiate the accommodation. Thus the king of England, by 
treating with both parties at one time, imagined he ſhould manage their mu- 
tual jealouſy, in ſuch a manner, as would tend to his own advantage. The 
conference between the Engliſſi ambaſſadors, and thoſe of the dauphin, were 
opened on the twenty. ſixth day of November, at Alengon, where the former 
declared. they would not treat of the match until the articles of the peace 
ſnould be adjuſted. Then they inſiſted upon knowing the utmoſt offers the 
French; envoys had power to make; and, after numberleſs arts and evaſions 
practiſed by the dauphin's agents, underſtood that he was willing to give up 
the towns and provinces ceded to England by the treaty of Bretigny, on con- 
dition of Henry's doing homage for them to the crown of France. The En- 
gliſh rejected the propolal concerning homage, and demanded Normandy, as 
an addition to the other-provinces: they likewiſe deſired to know, what ſecu- 
rity the dauphin could give for the execution of the treaty; and the French 
ambaſſadors, having no power. to treat on theſe ſubjects, the conferences 
proved abortive. This negotiation was hardly at an end, when the ambaſſa- 
dors of the two crowns began another at Pont de PArche, under the mediation 
of the pope's legate: but this was interrupted almoſt as ſoon as begun, by 
a frivolous punctilio, which plainly proved, that the duke of Burgundy 
was not in earneſt. The plenipotentiaries of Charles demanded, that the 
writings ſhould be engroſſed in the French language; and the Engliſh refuſed 
to comply with the propoſal : in vain did the legates recommend a medium, and 
adviſe, that there ſhould be two copies written, one in French, and the other 
in Latin; an expedient to which Henry conſented: the duke of Burgundy was 
inflexible; and the end of the congreſs was fruſtrated. Nevertheleſs, it did 
not fail to alarm the dauphin, who, being ignorant of the particulars of the 
tranſaction, apprehended a peace between Henry and the duke of Burgundy, 
which could not but be to his prejudice : he therefore intreated Henry to ap- 
point a place for renewing the negotiation begun at Alengon ; and the king 
of England finding his account in blowing the coals of diſſention, agreed to 


ſend ambaſſadors to Louviers, in the beginning of February. Rymer. 
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An. Ch. 1419. XLII. Theſe political meaſutes did not at all affect his warlike opera- 
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tions. The ſiege of Rouen had laſted from July to January, and the beſieged, 
after having made a noble defence, were reduced to the utmoſt extremities; 
they had eaten up all their horſes and domeſtic animals, including even rats, 
mice, and vermin. They had turned out above twenty thouſand miſerable 
uretches, men, women, and children, whom Henry would not allow to paſs, 
but drove back to the walls, 1 which they lay expiring in heaps, the 
victims of cold and hunger. At length thoſe that remained within the town, 
reſolved to make one deſperate effort in a general ſally, and endeavoured to 
cut their way through the lines of the beſiegers. Ten thouſand men were 
choſen; for this attempt; but when two thoutand of the number had paſſed 
che bridge, it gave way z and this accident prevented their being joined by their 
companions. That handful, howevet, ſeeing their return cut off, attacked 
the beſiegers with incredible fury, and fought until the greater part of them 
was cut in pieces; while thoſe that remained at the other end of the bridge, 
ſallied from another gate, and made good their retreat, though not without 
great loſs and difficulty. During this ſiege and blockade, above fifty thouſand 
of the inhabitants had periſhed, by the ſword, by famine, and diſtemper; and 
the ſurvivors ſeeing nothing before them but the like miſery or ſlaughter, ſent 


deputies to Henry to ſollicit terms of capitulation; but he inſiſted upon their 


ſurrendering at diſcretion. Thoſe deputies could not help upbraiding him with 
his cruelty in reducing them by famine, when he had ſuch a fair opportunity of 
diſtinguiſhing his valour in taking it by aſſault; and he was not a little pro- 
voked by their reproach. When they reported his inflexibility and imperious 
behaviour to their fellow- citizens, they collected freſh courage from reſentment 
and deſpair, and teſol ved to underimine a large part of the wall; ſo that, upon 
us falling, they might ruſh out in a body, (and either force their way through 
the beſiegers, or die at once upon the ſwords of the enemy. Henry being 
informed of their deſperate deſign, thought proper to abate of his rigour, 
and offer terms which, though ſevere, tliey accepted. They agreed that the 


city and caſtle of Rouen ſhould be ſurrendered to the king of England, if not 
relieved before tho nineteenth day of January: That all:the inhabitants ſhoutd: 


ſubmit to his merey : That they fhould pay three hundred thouſand crowns of 
gold, by way of radſom: And that all the ſoldiers of the garriſon ſhould ſwear 
upon the evangeliſts that they would not bear arms againſt the king of Eng - 
land before the firſt day of January next enſuing. Theſe articles being ſigned 


and ratified, Henty took poſſeſſion of the city, which he entered in triumph; 
but the glory of his exploit was tarniſhed/by his allowing the garriſon tobe 
ſtripped and plundered, and ordering Alain Blanchard to be put to death for 


his activity and valout in defending himſelf and his fellow- citizens. Thus the 
whole dutchy of Normandy fell again under the dominion of England, two 
hundred and fifteen years after it had been wreſted from king John by Philip 
Auguſtus. Henry now appeared in ducal robes, as ſovereign of Normandy. 
He eſtabliſned an exchequer, mint, and chamber of finances, at Rouen; he 


aboliſhed the gabelle on ſalt, and other unpopular taxes; and, by allowing 


his government. une ad % l iel 02 äzꝛ0hills 


the citizens to enjoy their ancient privileges, endeavoured to reconcile them to 
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S XLHE. After the reduction of Rouen, Henry ſent part of his army into 
Picardy, under the command of the duke of Exeter, who ſoon made himſelf 
maſter of Dieppe and Montreuil; while he himſelf received the ſubmiſſion of all 
the country as far as Ponthoiſe, Beauvais, and Abbeville. Hitherto the duke 
of Burgundy had heſitated between motives of ſelf- intereſt and affection for 
his country; but now the progreſs of Henry determined him in favour of his 
duty. He reſolved to reconcile himſelf in good earneſt with the dauphin, that 
the force of the kingdom might be united againſt the common enemy. But 
he found this a very diffiult taſk ; for ſuch was the hatred of young Charles 


towards the duke, that he choſe rather to run the riſque of being deprived of 


his inheritance, than to ſacrifice his private animoſity to the advantage of the 
kingdom. The conferences were renewed at Louvieres, between his ambaſſa- 
dors and the Engliſh commiſſioners ; but the ſame difficulties that were ſtarted 
at Alengon now rendered the congreſs ineffectual; though it was agreed that 
the king and the dauphin ſhould confer together perſonally. This interview, 
however, was poſtponed from time to time, till at length the dauphin took 
other meaſures, which prevented it entirely. Mean while Henry indulged him 
with a truce, from the twelfth day of February till Eaſter, for all the country 


ſituated between the Loire and the Seine, Normandy excepted. The duke Rymer.. 


of Burgundy, according to the laudable ſcheme he had prejected, made a 


Proffer of his friendſhip to the dauphin, with profeſſions of the warmeſt cor- | 


diality ; and propoled an interview, that they might confirm their mutual re- 
conciliation, and concert meaſures for the advantage of the kingdom. His 
propoſal being rejected with diſdain, the duke found himſelf reduced to the 
neceſſity of making peace with England. He forthwith ſent notice to 
Henry, that king Charles was ſincerely diſpoſed to an accommodation, and 
deſired an interview with him, when, wich the aſſiſtance of their councils, they 
-might regulate the conditions of the peace, and conclude the marriage which 
had been ſo long depending. Henry embraced the propoſal without heſita- 
tion, and even granted a truce for three months, that they might have leiſure 
to ſettle the time, place, and manner, or ceremony, of the interview. 
S XLIV. All France was juſtly alarmed at this reſolution ; becauſe every 
rſon of intelligence foreſaw that no peace could be made at ſuch a con- 
juncture, but what muſt have been of infinite prejudice to their country. 
Several noblemen interpoſed their beſt offices in procuring a reconciliation, or 
at leaſt a ſuſpenſion of animoſity, between the dauphin and the duke of Bur- 
gundy ; and the firſt would have conſented to a ceſſation of hoſtilities for 


three years; but the duke inſiſted upon its being limited to two months, 


during which he purpoſed to conclude an accommodation with Henry, ſhould 
the dauphin continue averſe to a coalition: thus the negotiation miſcarried. 
At length the two kings agreed to meet under a magnificent tent pitched in. 
the neighbourhood of Meulant : but as the diſorder of Charles prevented him 


from appearing in perſon, it was ſtipulated that the queen and the duke of 


Burgundy ſhould act as his proxies ; that the duke of Brittany ſhould be pre- 
ſent at the conferences; and that commiſſioners ſhould be appointed on Foth 
fides, to diſcuſs the articles by themſelves, that no diſpute or altercation. 
might ariſe between the principals. The dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter 
were conſtituted the plenipotentiaries of Henry, who repaired to Mante, that 


he. 
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he might be near the place of conference, while the court of France removed 
to Ponthoiſe for the ſame reaſon. From theſe two places the French and 
Engliſh courts came every day to the congreſs; and at the firſt interview, 


the queen of France was accompanied by her daughter Catherine, whoſe 


beauty made a deep impreſſion upon the heart of the Engliſh monarch. * The 
mother perceived the conqueſt which the princeſs had made; and, by the ad- 


vice of the duke of Burgundy, kept her up for the future, in hope of irri- 


rating the impatience of Henry into ſome haſty conceſſion. The king at once 
divined their intention, at which he took umbrage, and in the firſt tranſport 
of his indignation told the duke, that he would never lay down his arms, 
until he ſhould have the king and the princeſs in his power; and that he would 


drive him out of the kingdom, ſhould he preſume to oppoſe his deſign. This 


was a mortifying declaration to a prince of the duke's haughty diſpoſition, 
who nevertheleſs bridled his paſſion, and modeſtly replied that he hoped means 
would be found to make Heary tired of the war. ; 

S XLV. The conferences turned upon three articles, which the Engliſh 
plenipotentiaries propofed as preliminaries to the peace ; namely, That the king 
of England ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of all that was ceded to Edward III. 
by the treaty of Bretigny : That Normandy ſhould be added to that ceſſion: 


And that he ſhould poſſeſs the full ſovereignty of all that might be ceded to 
him by the treaty, without homage or dependence. The duke of Burgundy 


perceived, from the obſtinacy of Henry's temper, that a direct oppoſition 
to theſe articles would at once put an end to the conference, which it was his 
intereſt to continue, as the only means of effecting a reconciliation with the 
2 > he therefore, without diſputing the king's pretenſions, delivered 
to him the counter-demands of France, which we ſhall mention ſeparately, 


together with Henry's anſwer to each apart. Charles demanded that the king 


of England ſhould renounce his pretenſions to the crown of France; and 


Henry agreed to renounce all but that which ſhould be ceded by the treaty. 


Charles demanded that he would renounce Touraine, Anjou, Maine, and the 
ſovereignty of Bretagne : but the king diſapproved of this article. Charles 
de manded that the king of England ſhould ſwear, in behalf of himſelf and 
his ſucceſſors, that he or they ſhould at no time, nor_upon any cauſe what- 


ſoever, receive the crown of France as transferred from any perſon, what right 
ſoever he or ſhe might pretend to have or convey : The king aſſented to this 


propoſal, on condition that his adverſary would take an oath of the ſame na- 


ture, touching the crown of England. Charles demanded that the king of 


land ſhould cauſe his renunciations, promiſes and engagements, to be en- 
rolled, confirmed, and ratified, in the moſt authentic manner the French king 
and his council could deviſe : The king would not aſſent to this propoſition. 
Charles inſiſted upon his being at liberty to give an equivalent for Ponthieu and 
Montreuil, in any other part of his kingdom : This article was by no means 
agreeable to Henry. Charles demanded that as there were ſeveral places in 


| Normandy which the king of England had not canquered, and which never- 


theleſs were to be ceded to him by the treaty, he would, in conſideration of 
that ceſſion, reſign all the conqueſts he had made in other places; that each 
ſhould be. re-eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of his eſtate, whereſoever it might be 


 fituated ; and that an alliance ſhould take place between the twg crowns : 


The 
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The king approved of this article, on condition that the Scots and rebels 
ſhould not be comprehended in the alliance. Charles demanded reſtitution 

of the ſix hundred thouſand crowns given to king Richard II. as part of the 
ſtipulated portion of queen Iſabel ; as alſo the payment of four hundred thou- 

ſand crowns for the jewels of that princeſs, which were detained in England: 

The king conſented that this ſum ſhould be balanced out of the arrears due for 

the ranſom of king John; though he expreſſed his ſurprize that the French 

king ſhould demand four hundred thouſand crowns for the jewels of queen 4g. pub. 
Iſabel, which were not worth one fourth part of the ſum. 8 

$ XLVI. From the nature of theſe demands, it plainly appears that the 

difficulties might have been eaſily ſurmounted, if both parties had been earneſt 

in their deſire of peace: but at the ſame time they were ſufficient to keep the 
treaty in ſuſpence, as long as the duke of Burgundy ſhould chuſe to protract 

it for the furtherance of his defigns. - Henry actually believed that he was on 

the eve of a pacification, and inveſted the archbiſhop of Canterbury with full 
power to go to Paris, and in his name conclude the treaty with Charles. But 

his own arts were now retorted upon himſelf : he had often carried on nego- 
tiations to amuſe the duke and the dauphin ; and now he himſelf became a 
dupe to the ſame policy. The duke's chief aim in the congreſs at Meulant, 

was to excite the apprehenſion of the dauphin; and it produced the deſired 
effect. That young prince, alarmed at the near proſpect of a peace ſo diſad- 
vantageous to France, and prejudicial to his own. intereſt, conſented to a re- 
conciliation with the duke of Burgundy, as the only expedient that could pre- 

vent ſuch calamity ; and, after divers private conferences between their con- 
federates, they at length agreed to a coalition. On the eleventh day of July, 

they met on the road to Paris, where they embraced: each other with ſeeming 
affection; and afterwards they ſigned and ratified a treaty, in which they mu- 
tually engaged to love each other like brothers, and refiſt in common the 
damnable enterprize of the Engliſn, the antient enemies of the kingdom. | 
This accommodation being effected, the duke of Burgundy altered his de- Rymeer. 

rtment at the conferences, which were ſtill continued in Meulant. Feari 

that Henry's deſire of peace would ſurmount the difficulties he had already 
ſtarted, he added fome new articles, to raiie freſh: obſtructions, and expreſſed 
diſlike to the demands of the king, which he ſaid were vague, obſcure, equi- 
vocal, and unreaſonable. He inſiſted upon Henry's accepting the offers of 
France, purely and fimply, without entering into any fort of explanation; 

and even refuſed to allow thoſe points which were already ſettled to be com- 
mitted to writing. This alteration in his manner of acting, at length 

the eyes of Henry; the conferences were broke off abruptly, and each fide 
prepared for the recommencement of hoſtilities. On the twenty- eighth day 

of July, the king detached the duke of Clarence and the earl of Huntingdon, 

with a body of troops to ſurprize Pontoiſe; and this enterprize was atchieved 

by ſcalade, with all the deſired ſucceſs. L'Iſle Adam, who commanded in 

the place, found himſelf ſo ſuddenly attacked, that he could hardly eſcape 

with a ſmall part of the garriſon, the reſt of which was either taken or cut in 
pieces. This was a very valuable acquiſition to Henry, as it opened his =y : 

uven 


to the gates of Paris, from which it was diſtant only a few leagues,  containedia roar 

vaſt quantity of warlike ſtores, and enriched his army with plunder, excluſite ig. de Char. 

9 * "30s of money, which was 3 very ſeaſonable ſupply. VI. a 
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$ XLVIE Notwithſtanding this advantage, which filled Paris with conſter- 
nation, Henry's affairs began to aſſume a very. unpromiling aſpect. Since his 
laſt deſcent upon France he had met with no oppoſition in the field, becauſe 
one of the moſt powerful factions in the kingdom favoured his progreſs; but 
now the whole ſtrength of the nation was on the point of being united againſt 
his intereſt. The people of England were by this time tired of the war, which 
had already drained them of men and money; for the king had received divers 
large reinforcements from his own dominions ſince he landed in Normandy ; 
and the parliament had granted aid upon aid, and ſubſidy after ſubſidy, until 
the tubjects exclaimed that the conqueſt of France would ruin England. The 
dauphin had engaged the kings of Caſtile and Arragon in his intereſt. Their 
united forces had already entered Bearn, and ravaged the country to the gates of 
Bayonne, which they threatened to beſiege; and a large Caſtilian fleet: had re- 
ceived orders to fail to Scotland, and tranſport from thence a body of troops 
aſtembled for the ſervice of the dauphin. Henry had likewiſe great reaſon to 
believe that the Flemings, who had refuſed to ſerve under the duke of Bur- 
gundy as an enemy to France, would chearfully join him in defence of. that 
kingdom. | | | 
$ XLVIII. Embarraſſed as he muſt have been by theſe conſiderations, he 
maintained his pretenſions, without any ſigns of doubt or deſpondence ; and 
even. affected to declare that he would not be contented with the conceſſions of 
Charles to what he demanded at Meulant, without the addition of Pontoiſe, 
which he had conquered fince that congreſs. In all probability he would have 
found it convenient to change his ſtrain, had not the rancour and perfidy of the 
dauphin co-operated with his endeavours. Mean while he undertook the ſiege 
of Gifors, which he carried on with ſuch vigour, that, notwithſtanding the ad- 
vantage of its ſituation in the midft of fens and marſhes that rendered it very 
difficult of acceſs, and a numerous garriſon command by experienced officers, 
Fimham. it was obliged to ſurrender upon capitulation. Chateau Galliard was reduced 
by the duke of Glouceſter, after having made an obſtinate defence for ſix 
months ; and Roche-guyon, with the caſtle of Aumaule,was taken by a detach- 
ment under the command of the earl of Warwick. Then Ivry fell into the 
hands of the Engliſh, together with the caſtles of Montjoye and St. Germaine- 
8 en-laye ; and Jaſtly, he beſieged and took Meulant, from whence: he detached 
| . | the duke of Clarence with a body of forces to the neighbourhood of Paris. 
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$ XLIX. The dauphin, though ſeemingly reconciled to the duke of Bur- 

gundy, ſtill harboured in his heart that animoſity which he had imbibed from 

# . : his infancy ; and which now, like a fire half ſmothered, glowed more intenſely 

'Y than before. He refuſed to appear at court while the duke maintained any in- 

| fluence in the council; and as he wanted to engroſs the adminiſtration into his 

own hands, he ſcrupled at no means, how treacherous ſoever, for the accom- 

pliſnment of that aim. He reſolved to proceed by aſſaſſination, and to execute 

bis purpoſe at Pouilly; but thought proper to poſtpone his. deſign, becauſe the 

duke was ſurrounded by a ſtrong body of forces. The dauphin afterwards. 

advancing at the head of twenty thouſand. men towards Montereau-ſur-yonne, . 

invited the duke to a conference on a bridge between the town and caſtle, where 

| they might concert meaſures for the campaign againſt. the Engliſh,” and ſettle 

| Jome other affairs of importance. The duke readily complied with his pipe 
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ſal ; and though appriſed on the road of the dauphin's deſign, rather than give 
a handle for a rupture, by exhibiting any marks of ſuſpicion, he proceeded to 
the appointed place, where he was murdered by Tanneguy de Chatel and his 
- accomplices. 5 | | 
SIL. The poſture of affairs was totally changed by this event. The Pari- 
ſians were exaſperated at the murder of their favourite; and his ſon Philip was 
tranſported with the defire of revenge to ſuch a degree, that he reſolved to ſa- 
crifice the welfare of his country to that paſſion. He firſt of all renewed his 
father's connexion with queen Iſabel, who had always acted as the inveterate 
enemy of her ſon; and thus becoming maſter of the king's perſon, was con- 
ſidered as regent by thoſe who did not obey the dauphin. Then he began a 
negotiation with the king of England, which was in effect a conſpiracy againſt 
his country. Since the reduction of Pontoiſe the court had removed to I roye, 
on account of the enemy's incurſions to the very gates of Paris, the inhabitants 
of which finding themſelves hampered and harraſſed by the Engliſh, ſollicited 
and obtained of Henry a particular truce. for five days, during which the treaty 
was concluded between him and Charles, by the interpoſition of the queen and 
the duke of Burgundy: Since the death of the laſt duke, Henry had riſen in 
his demands. Renouncing the propoſals he had made at Meulant, he now 
reſumed his pretenſions to the crown of France, and inſiſted upon the following 
articles : He offered to marry the princeſs Catherine without a dower : He pro- 
miſed that he would not interrupt king Charles in the enjoyment of his crown, 
or intermeddle with his revenues during the natural life of that monarch : And 
that the queen ſhould maintain her dignity in the ſame manner : But he de- 
manded that after the death of Charles, the crown of France ſhould devolve 
upon the king of England and his heirs for ever: That, on account of the diſ- 
order of king Charles, which hindered him from managing the reins of govern- 
ment, the king of England ſhould undertake the adminiſtration, in quality of 
regent, even during the hte of his father-in-law : That the princes, noblemen, 
communities, and burghers of the kingdom, ſhould take the oath to the king of 
England, as regent, promiſing to acknowledge him for their ſovereign after the 
death of Charles : That the king of France ſhould deliver to the king of England 
letters patent under his great ſeal, as a confirmation and ſecurity for the punc- 
tual. obſervance of theſe articles: That letters of the ſame nature ſhould be 
ſigned by the queen, the duke of Burgundy, and the peers of the realm, in 
explicit terms, tree from all equivocation : And the king of England promiſed 
on his part to grant letters patent of the ſame import. 

$ LI. Theſe fundamental points being ſettled, the duke of Burgundy ratified 
them as wholeſome, uſeful, reafonable, and tending to the advantage of 
France and of all Chriſtendom. Then a general truce was publiſhed, to be in 


force from the twenty-fourth day of December, till the firſt day of March in the 


following year : and theſe preliminaries of a general peace being ratified, a par- 
ticular treaty of league and confederation was ſigned by the plenipotentiaries of 
Henry and the duke of Burgundy, on condition that one of the king's brothers 
ſhould marry one of the duke's daughters; that the king and the duke ſhould 


be united in the bonds of natural affection ; and that they ſhould join their en- 


deavours for puniſhing the dauphin and the other murderers of the late duke of 
Burgundy ; that if the ſaid dauphin or any other of the aſſaſſins ſhould be taken 
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pal citizens to underſtand, that they ſnould be put to death, 
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by Henry, he or they ſhould not be releaſed without the conſent of the duke of 


Burgundy ; that the king of England ſhould allot to the duke and his dutcheſs, 
daughter of king Charles, lands to the value of twenty thouſand livres a year, 
as near as poſſible to the territories he already poſſeſſed in France, for which 
lands they ſhould do homage to the crown ; and that they ſhould receive a char- 
ter for theſe lands under the great ſeal, to be confirmed by Henry as ſoon as 
he ſhould be jn poſſeſſion of the regency ; that if for the future any perſon, 
under the pretext of a marriage with one of the daughters of France, ſhould 
pretend to ſuch an aſſignment of lands, the duke ſhould aſſiſt the king with all 
his power in oppoſing his pretenſions. As it was found neceffary to alter the 
form of the articles of the general peace between France and England, in order 
to avoid all doubrs and obſcurities, the truce was prolonged, that Henry's am- 
baſſadors might have time to concert the form of the treaty with the duke of 
Burgundy at Troye, where the peace was confirmed on the twenty-firſt day of 
May by the oaths of the contracting parties, the queen and the duke of Bur- 
gundy ſwearing as proxies for Charles. This important affair being terminated 
with all the uſual formalities, Henry preſented the princeſs Catherine with a 
ring of great value; and the marriage- contract was immediately ſettled, though 
the nuptials were not conſummated till the ſecond day of June. In the treaty 


of Troye, beſides the articles already mentioned, it was ſtipulated that the laws, 


cuſtoms, and privileges of France ſhould remain ioviolate; that the king of 
England ſhould aſſiſt Charles with all his power, in reducing the provinces, 
towns, and places, poſſeſſed by the dauphin and the party of Armagnac; that 
all the conqueſts to be made in France, Normandy excepted, ſhould be for 
the advantage of the reigning king; that when the king of England ſhould 
aſcend the throne of France, Normandy itſelf and all his other conqueſts 
ſhould be reunited to the crown ; that when Henry, or any one of his heirs 
ſhould receive the crown of France, the two kingdoms of France and Eng- 
land ſhould be united for ever under one ſovereign, though intirely indepen- 
dent of each other, enjoying their own diſtin& laws, cuſtoms, and immunities z 
and that no peace ſhould be made with the dauphin, but by the joint conſent of 
the two kings and the duke of Burgundy. CREE 

 $ LIL. After the celebration of the nuptials, the two courts ſet out . e 
for Sens, which was already inveſted by the Engliſh and Burgundian forces, 
The dauphin had received a reinforcement of ſeven thouſand Scots, com- 
manded by John earl of Buchan. He had put ſtrong garriſons into Melun, 
Montereau, Montarges, Meaux, and Compeigne : he had taken Pont de St. 
Eſprit in Languedoc by aſſault, reduced Niſmes, and appointed a rendezvous 
of all his forces at Bourges in Berry. Sens, after a reſiſtance of ten days, ſur- 


rendered to Henry by capitulation. Then he marched to Montereau, where the 


duke of Burgundy had been aſſaſſinated. The town was taken by aſſault z 
but Guitrie, who commanded the garriſon retiring into the caſtle, refuſed to 
ſurrender. The king of England, provoked at his obſtinacy, you the prinei- 

if they could not 


prevail upon that officer to ſubmit ; but he remaining deaf to all their intreaties 
and lamentations, they were hanged on gibbets erected before the caſtle. 
Then Henry aſſaulted the place with freſh fury; and after it had held out eight 
days, De Guitrie capitulated for himſelf and forty perſons, whom he carried off 
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to the dauphin. The body of the duke of Burgundy being found interred in a Des Urſin. 


very indecent manner, was by his ſon taken up and tranſported to Dijon, where 
it was buried with great ſolemnity. About the middle of July the confederate 
army undertook the ſiege of Melun, a place of great importance, ſtrongly for- 
tified, and ſecured by a numerous garriſon commanded by Barbazan, an officer 
of great courage and ee who was ſuſpected of having been concerned 
in the murder of the duke of Burgundy. The king had juſt received a rein- 
forcement of two thouſand archers and eight hundred men at arms from Eng- 
land, under the command of the duke of Bedford, who had left his brother 
Glouceſter regent in his abſence. All the troops that both chiefs could aſſem- 
ble, were ſcarce ſufficient to atchieve the enterprize they had undertaken. The 
beſieged attacked them and deſtroyed their works in repeated allies : the be- 
ſiegers were repulſed with great loſs in ſeveral ſucceſſive aſſaults; and when 
they proceeded by the method of ſapping, they found themſelves countermined 
by the indefatigable Barbazan, who encountered Henry in a mine, and fought 
with him hand to hand, until the king admiring his valour, aſked his name, 
when he anſwered Barbazan, Well,” ſaid Henry, you have fought 
dc with the king of England.” Even after conſiderable breaches were made 
in the walls, Henry would not venture to give the aſſault againſt fuch deſperate 
defendants, and converted the ſiege into a blockade. The dauphin marched to 
the relief of the place at the head of ſixteen thouſand men, but found all the 
avenues guarded in ſuch a manner, as prevented him from throwing in ſupplies ; 
and he retreated without having made any attempt upon the quarters of the 
beſiegers. At length the garriſon having conſumed all their proviſions, and 
ſubſiſted for ſome time on the fleſh of horſes, dogs, and other domeſtic ani- 
mals, and ſeeing no proſpect of relief, Barbazan was obliged to ſurrender on 
capitulation; by which all the French troops in garriſon were enſured in their 
lives, except ſuch as ſhould be found to have been concerned in the death of 
the duke of Burgundy. Barbazan himſelf lay under this imputation, and 
would certainly have loſt his life, had not he pleaded that he was Henry's 
brother at arms, as having fought him in ſingle combat. This plea exempted 
him from an ignominious death ; though he was detained priſoner above 
twenty years in the Chateau Galliard. Henry ordered twenty Scots who were 
found in the place to be hanged up as rebels, on pretence that they had carried 
arms againſt their own king, who being Henry's priſoner, ſerved as a volun- 
teer on this occaſion, He is likewiſe taxed with having violated the capitula- 
tion in other reſpects, in confining the reſt of the garriſon within priſons and 
dungeons, where they periſhed by famine. 
$ LIII. Melun being reduced, and the earl of Huntingdon appointed gover- 
nor of the place, the two courts repaired to the capital ; and Henry, with his 
father-in-law, made his public entry with great magnificence. By this time, 
however, the ſeeds of contention were ſown between the king of England and 
the duke of Burgundy. This prince as well as the French peers and officersin gene- 
ral, was extremely diſguſted with the manners of Henry, who, being naturally 
proud and imperious, treated them with marks of indifference and contempt. 
The prince of Orange had retired with his forces from the ſiege of Melun, and 
even refuſed to ſubſcribe to the treaty of Troye, againſt which he loudly ex- 


claimed, merely becauſe he had received ſome perſonal affront from the king of 
_—” England; 
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by Henry, he or they ſhould not be releaſed without the conſent of the duke of 


Burgundy ; that the king of England ſhould allot to the duke and his dutcheſs, 
daughter of king Charles, lands to the value of twenty thouſand livres a year, 
as near as poſſible to the territories he already poſſeſſed in France, for which 
lands they ſhould do homage to the crown; and that they ſhould receive a char- 
ter for theſe lands under the great ſeal, to be confirmed by Henry as ſoon as 
he ſhould be jn poſſeſſion of the regency ; that if for the future any perſon, 
under the pretext of a marriage with one of the daughters of France, ſhould 
pretend to ſuch an aſſignment of lands, the duke ſhould affiſt the king with all 
his power in oppoſing his pretenſions. As it was found neceſſary to alter the 
form of the articles of the general peace between France and England, in order 


to avoid all doubrs and obſcurities, the truce was prolonged, that Henry's am- 
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baſſadors might have time to concert the form of the treaty with the duke of 
Burgundy at Troye, where the peace was confirmed on the twenty-firſt day of 
May by the oaths of the contracting parties, the queen and the duke of Bur- 
gundy ſwearing as proxies for Charles. This important affair being terminated 
with all the uſual formalities, Henry preſented the princeſs Catherine with a 
ring of great value; and the marriage · contract was immediately ſettled, though 
the nuptials were not conſummated till the ſecond day of June. In the treaty 
of Troye, beſides the articles already mentioned, it was ſtipulated that the laws, 
cuſtoms, and privileges of France ſhould remain ioviolate; that the king of 
England ſhould aſſiſt Charles with all his power, in reducing the provinces, 
tewns, and places, poſſeſſed by the dauphin and the party of Armagnac; that 
all the conqueſts to be made in France, Normandy excepted, ſhould be for 
the advantage of the reigning king ; that when the king of England ſhould 
aſcend the throne of France, Normandy itſelf and all his other conqueſts 


ſhould be reunited to the crown ; that when Henry, or any one of his heirs 


ſhould receive the crown of France, the two kingdoms of France and Eng- 
land ſhould be united for ever under one ſovereign, though intirely indepen- 
dent of each other, enjoying their own diſtin& laws, cuſtoms, and immunities ; 
and that no peace ſhould be made with the dauphin, but by the joint conſent of 
the two kings and the duke of Burgundy. : 4 

$ LIL After the celebration of the nuptials, the two courts ſet out wy norm 
for Sens, which was already inveſted by the Engliſh and Burgundian forces. 
The dauphin had received a reinforcement of ſeven thouſand Scots, com- 
manded by John earl of Buchan. He had put ſtrong garriſons into Melun, 
Montereau, Montarges, Meaux, and Compeigne : he had taken Pont de St. 
Eſprit in Languedoc by aſſault, reduced Niſmes, and appointed a rendezvous 
of all his forces at Bourges in Berry. Sens, after a reſiſtance of ten days, ſur- 
rendered to Henry by capitulation. Then he marched to Montereau, where the 
duke of Burgundy had been affaſſinated. The town was taken by aſſault z 
but Guitrie, who commanded the garriſon retiring into the caſtle, refuſed to 
ſurrender. The king of England, provoked at his obſtinacy, gave the princi- 


pal citizens to underſtand, that they ſhould be put to death, if they could not 


prevail upon that officer to ſubmit ; but he remaining deaf to all their intreaties 
and lamentations, they were hanged on gibbets erected before the caſtle. 
Then Henry aſſaulted the place with freſh fury; and after it had held out eight 
days, De Guitrie capitulated for himſelf and forty perſons, whom he carried off 
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beſiegers. At length the garriſon having conſumed all their proviſions, and 


| lives, except ſuch as ſhould be found to have been concerned in the death of 
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to the dauphin. The body of the duke of Burgundy being found interred in a Des Urſin. | | 
very indecent manner, was by his ſon taken up and tranſported to Dijon, where _ Charl. 9 
it was buried with great ſolemnity. About the middle of July the confederate * 1 
army undertook the ſiege of Melun, a place of great importance, ſtrongly for- (| 
tified, and ſecured by a numerous garriſon commanded by Barbazan, an officer | 
of great courage and experience, who was ſuſpected of having been concerned | | 
in the murder of the duke of Burgundy. The king had juſt received a rein- | 

forcement of two thouſand archers and eight hundred men at arms from Eng- 

land, under the command of the duke of Bedford, who had left his brother | 
Glouceſter regent in his abſence. All the troops that both chiefs could aſſem- | 
ble, were ſcarce ſufficient to atchieve the enterprize they had undertaken. The 
beſieged attacked them and deſtroyed their works in repeated fallies : the be- 
fiegers were repulſed with great loſs in ſeveral ſucceſſive affaults ; and when 
they proceeded by the method of ſapping, they found themſelves countermined 
by the indefatigable Barbazan, who encountered Henry in a mine, and fought 
with him hand to hand, until the king admiring his valour, aſked his name, 
when he anſwered Barbazan, Well,” ſaid Henry, you have fought 
ce with the king of England.” Even after conſiderable breaches were made 
in the walls, Henry would not venture to give the aſſault againſt ſuch deſperate 
defendants, and converted the ſiege into a blockade. The dauphin marched to 
the relief of the place at the head of ſixteen thouſand men, but found all the 
avenues guarded in ſuch a manner, as prevented him from throwing in ſupplies ; 
and he retreated without having made any attempt upon the quarters of the 


ſubſiſted for ſome time on the fleſh of horſes, dogs, and other domeſtic ani- 
mals, and ſeeing no proſpect of relief, Barbazan was obliged to ſurrender on 
capitulation ; by which all the French troops in garriſon were enſured in their 


the duke of Burgundy. Barbazan himſelf lay under this imputation, and 
would certainly have loft his life, had not he pleaded that he was Henry's 
brother at arms, as having fought him in ſingle combat. This plea exempted 
him from an ignominious death ; though he was detained priſoner above 
twenty years in the Chateau Galliard. Henry ordered twenty Scots who were 
found in the place to be hanged up as rebels, on pretence that they had carried 
arms againſt their own king, who being Henry's priſoner, ſerved as a volun- 

teer on this occaſion. He is likewiſe taxed with having violated the capitula- Jean Juvenal. 

tion in other reſpects, in confining the reſt of the garriſon within priſons and _—— 

dungeons, where they periſhed by famine. VL : 
$ LIII. Melun being reduced, and the earl of Huntingdon appointed gover- 
nor of the place, the two courts repaired to the capital ; and Henry, with his 
father-in-law, made his public entry with great magnificence. By this time, 
however, the ſeeds of contention were ſown between the king of England and 
the duke of Burgundy. This prince as well as the French peers and officersin gene- 
ral, was extremely diſguſted with the manners of Henry, who, being naturally 
proud and imperious, treated them with marks of indifference and contempt. 
The prince of Orange had retired with his forces from the ſiege of Melun, and 
even refuſed to ſubſcribe to the treaty of Troye, againſt which he loudly ex- 
claimed, merely becauſe he had received ſome perſonal affront from = ki ng op 
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England: but nothing gave ſuch umbrage to the duke, as Henry's engroſſing 


the whole direction ot atfairs, and leaving him a mere cypher in the adminiſ- 


tration. The king had taken poſſeſſion of the Baſtile, after having expelled - 


the duke's garriſon: he ſurprized and ſecured the caſtle of Vincennes, and ſe- 
veral other fortreſſes in the ſame manner; and ſuperſeded the count of St. 
Pol governor of Paris, in favour of his brother the duke of Clarence : he took 
up his reſidence in the Louvre, where his court was numerous and magnificent, 
while that of Charles was mean and ſolitary: the Engliſh troops were cantoned 
in the avenues of Paris, and part of them quartered in the heart of the city, 
where, in ſpite of all the king's diſcipline, they committed numberleſs out- 
rages, and rendered themſelves extremely odious to the inhabitants. In the 
beginning of December the eſtates of the kingdom aſſembled at Paris: Charles 
being then in one of his lucid intervals, preſided in perſon, and declared 
that he had, of his own free will and motion, concluded a peace with the king of 
England, which he was perſuaded would be for the advantage of the kingdom ; 
he therefore deſired they would confirm it by their ſanction and authority. 


: Though they had very little reaſon to be pleaſed with this pacification, they 
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would not be ſo raſh as to ſpeak their real ſentiments at ſuch a conjuncture; 
but, on the contrary, unanimouſly decreed that the peace of Troye ſhould be 
obſerved as a public law; and that all the French ſubjects ſhould take the oat 

preſcribed in that treaty. 11 | * 129 v7 81 

$ LIV. On the twenty-third day of the month Charles having ſummoned 

an extraordinary council, the duke of Burguady appeared in deep mourning, 
and demanded juſtice on the murderers of his father. The dauphin, with his 
accomplices, being ſummoned to appear at the marble table, and paying no 
regard to the citation, were convicted, attainted, and condemned to perpetual 
exile ; and he, on the other hand, appealed to God and his own. ſword from 
this ſentence, as well as from all proceedings that might be carried on to his 
prejudice in the name of his father. He ſtill preſerved the title of regent, in 
which quality he transferred the parliament and univerſity of Paris to Poitiers, 
where ſome members of thoſe two bodies actually aſſembled ; ſo that France 
at this period exhibited two kings, two queens, two regents, all the officers of 
the crown doubled, ſeven or eight marechals of France on each ſide, with two 
parliaments and two univerſities of Paris. Although Henry had been declared 
regent and heir of the crown by the Burgundian faction, which had the king in 


their power, the remote provinces, which had not been expoſed to the Engliſh 


hoſtilities, ſtill adhered to the dauphin, and even many places in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris; ſo that Henry had a difficult taſk to perform before the 
war could be extinguiſhed, eſpecially as he and his troops were extremely diſ- 
agreeable to the whole French nation. At this period the chiets of the Armag- 
nac party in Guienne, deſpairing of being able to maintain a war againſt Henry, 
who was now the acknowledged heir of France, ſued for peace and pardon, 
which he willingly granted, after they had renounced the appeal which their 


anceſtors had made to the court of peers in France, during the reign of the 


Proſecution of the war againſt the dauphin; and to take meaſures for detach- 


third Edward. Ln Bo 
$ LV. Henry's preſence was now neceſſary in England, to - procure the 
ſanction of the parliament to the peace of Troye ; to obtain a ſubſidy for the 
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ing the Scots from the intereſt of the enemy. Having therefore appointed 
Engliſh commanders in the ſtrong places he had taken, and conſtituted the 
duke of Exeter governor of Paris, he took the road to Rouen in Normandy, 
where he convoked an afſembly of the ſtates of that province, and received 
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a conſiderable ſupply from the laity and clery. Leaving the duke of Clarence walfingham. 


to command the army, he embarked, at the latter end of January, for Eng- 
land, with his young queen, who was crowned on the third Sunday of Lent, 
at Weſtminſter, with great magnificence. Immediately after his arrival in 
his Britiſh dominions, he ſummoned a parliament to meet on the ſecond day 
of May, at. Leiceſter ; and, in the mean time, made a progreſs through great 
part of England, on pretence of gratifying the queen with a ſight of the 
country: tho! his real deſign was, to influence the elections, that the en- 


ſuing parliament might be favourable to his views. Before the meeting of par- 


liament, he received the tidings of a diſaſter in France, which affected him 
with equal ſorrow and ſurprize, and abridged the term of his reſidence in 
England. | el 1151 | r | 
6 LXVI. The duke of Clarence had marched with ten thouſand men into 
Anjou, with a view to reduce that province, which adhered to the dauphin ; 
being informed that ſeven thouſand Scots, commanded by the earl of Bu- 
chan, were encamped at Bauge, in fuch a ſtraggling manner, that the van might 
be eaſily cut off before the rear could come to its aſſiſtance, he reſolved to at- 
tack them immediately; and, putting himſelf at the head of his horſe, began 
his march, after having ordered the earl of Saliſbury to follow with the reſt of 
the forces. When the duke reached Bauge, he found ſome Scottiſh troops in- 
trenched in a church. yard, and ſpent ſo much time in attempting to diſlodge 
them, that the earl of Buchan being alarmed, aſſembled his forces, and marched 
up to their aſſiſtance. Clarence, inſtead of waiting for the earl of Saliſbury, 
attacked the new-comers with great impetuoſity, and performed many exploits 
of perſonal valour, until he was wounded in the face with a ſpear by a Scottiſh 
knight called Swinton, and afterwards killed with a truncheon by the earl of 
Buchan. His cavalry were totally routed, fifteen hundred left dead on the 
ſpot, among which number were the lord Roos, Sir John Grey, and Sir Gil- 
bert Umfreville ; and the earls of Huntingdon, Somerſet, and Mortagne, the 
lord Fitzwalter, and many other perſons of diſtinction, were taken priſoners. 
The earl of Saliſbury did not come up *till after the battle; but he ' favoured 
the retreat of the fugitives, and recovered the body of the duke of Clarence; 


whoſe death was juſtly regretted by all his countrymen. The dauphin was ſo. 


well pleaſed with this victory, that he created the earl of Buchan conſtable of 
France, and that nobleman, in order to maintain the reputation he had ac- 
quired, undertook the ſiege of Alengon, which the earl of Saliſbury attempted: 
to raiſe ; but he was repulſed with ſome loſs by the beſiegers, though Buchan 


was afterwards obliged; to abandon the enterprize for want of artiHery.. Nes Monſtrelet. 


_ vertheleſs, the dauphin's party began to recover their ſpirits, and gained ſeve- 
ral advantages over the Burgundians. Lahire;. one of the dauphin's partiſans, 
defeated a body of troops under the count de Vaudemont, who was taken pri- 
ſoner; and the war was carried on with great vivacity in Ponthieu, where the 
Burgundians were worſted in ſeveral encounters. . | ; 
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$ LXVII. Theſe tranſactions induced Henry to haſten his return to France: 
but, in the mean time, his attention was employed on the affairs of parlia- 
ment, which, meeting at the appointed time, chearfully confirmed the treaty 
of Troye, a peace ſo glorious for England, and granted a ſubſidy for the 
continuation of the war againſt the dauphin; but, at the fame time, they pre- 
ſented an addreſs to his majeſty, in whuch they obſerved, that the conqueſt of 
France would be the ruin of England. During this ſeſſion of parliament, ſeve- 
ral wholeſome laws were enacted; and, among the reſt, it was decreed, that 
no eccleſiaſtic, appointed by the pope, ſhould be admitted to a benefice with- 
out the conſent of the patron, This ſtatute was a mortal blow to the clauſe 
Non Obſtante, which had been ſo often uſed by the popes in the exerciſe of 
their uſurped authority, with reſpec to the collation of benefices. Before the 
parliament broke up, a treaty was concluded and ratified between England 
and Genoa, which was very advantageous to Henry, as it deprived the French 
of a uſeful ally. His next care was, to perſuade his priſoner, James king of 
Scotland, to recall the troops which had been ſent over to France, under the 
command of the earl of Buchan; and that prince, in conſequence of ſome pri- 
vate ſtipulation with the king of England, laid his commands upon his ſub- 
jects, to quit the ſervice of the dauphin ; but the earl replied, that they did 


not think themſelves bound, by any ties, to obey the orders of their king, 


while he remained in the hands of his adverſary, and muſt be ſuppoſed to act 
from compulſion, This order of James, however, furniſhed Henry with 
a pretence for treating, as rebels, all the Scots that were taken in the ſervice 
of the dauphin. By this time, the duke of Albany was dead, and ſucceeded 
in the regency of Scotland by his ſon Murdoc earl of Fife, who had been lately 
releaſed from his captivity in England. It was ſince his aeceſſion to the mini- 
ſtry, that the auxiliaries had been ſent to France; and, therefore, he became. 
diſagreeable to the king of England, who, in order to encourage a party that 
ſhould counterballance his intereſt in Scotland, permitted James to reviſit his 
own country, on his giving fecurity for his return, and aſſuring Henry he 
would do his endeavour to diſſolve the alliance between Scotland and the 
dauphin. | 

KL XVII. Henry having thus finiſhed the buſineſs that called him into 
England, appointed the duke of Bedford regent of the kingdom; and, leaving 
the queen pretty far advanced in her pregnancy, fer fail for Calais, on the tenth 
day of June, with a new- raiſed army, amounting to thirty thouſand men, the 
greater part of whom were archers. On his arrival at Calais, he detatched 
twelve hundred choſen horſe, under the command of the earl of Dortſet and 
lord Clifford, to the relief of the duke of Exeter, who was beſieged in Paris by 
the dauphin: but when this reinforcement entered the city, he withdrew his 
forces, and, in a little time, undertook the ſiege of Chartres. The king hav- 
ing ſent off divers detatchments to reduce ſome caſtles in Picardy, which ſtill 
held for the dauphin, marched in perſon with the reſt of his army to Bois le 
Vincennes, and from thence went to Paris on a viſit to his father-in-law. Un- 
derſtanding that the dauphin had inveſted Chartres, he directed his route to 
that place, in hope of deciding the diſpute by a battle; but, as he ap- 
proached, the other retired, and Henry purſued him for a conſiderable way, 
until perceiving that he could not undertake or draw him to an 9 
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he turned off to Dreux, which made no reſiſtance, but ſurrendered at the firſt 
ſummons. After the reduction of this place, his army was ſo terribly afflicted 
with the dyſentery, that he ordered them into quarters of refreſhment, while 
he himſelf retured to Paris, where he formed the deſign of beſieging Meaux, 
-one of the moſt important places that owned the dauphin's authority ; ſtrongly 
fortified by art and nature, and-provided with'a numerous garriſon, commanded 


by the baſtard of Vaurus, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his activity and 


rancour againſt the Burgundians, | 

$ LIX. This place was inveſted by Henry on the ſixth day of October, 
and the ſiege laſted all the winter; during which, he loſt a great number of men 
by. the inclemency of the weather and fatigue, as well as by the valour of the 
beſieged, who made incredible efforts in their own defence. The town was di- 
vided into two parts, called the City and the Marche; the firſt of which was 
taken by ftorm in the winter; but the other was defended with infinite obſti- 
nacy. The lord Cornwal's ſon, a youth of great expectation, and the earl of 
Dorſet, loſt their lives at this memorable ſiege, beſides a great number of other 
gallant officers, in two ſucceſſive aſſaults, that miſcarried in ſpite of all Henry's 


conduct and intrepidity. At length, the garriſon, being reduced to the utmoſt An. Ch. 142, 


extremity, after a defence of ſeven months, demanded a capitulation; but 
Henry, who was exaſperated at their obſtinacy, inſiſted upon their ſurrendering 
at diſcretion ; he even excluded, from all hopes of mercy, the Engliſh, Scots, 
and Iriſh, who ſhould be found among the defendants, with all thoſe who had 
been concerned in the death of the duke of Burgundy. They were obliged to 
ſubmit to ſuch terms as he was pleaſed to impoſe. After he had taken 
poſſeſſion of the town, he commanded three officers to be inſtantly beheaded, 


and the baſtard of Vaurus to be hanged upon a tree, which was diſtinguiſhed Eimbham: 
by his name, becauſe he had uſed it as a gibbet for the execution of all the Monſtrelet- 


Burgundians that fell into his hands; 
SLX. While Henry was employed in the-fiege of Meaux, he received the 
agreeable news of his queen's being ſafely delivered of a ſon at Windſor, who 
was baptized by the name of Henry, and lived to be one of the moſt unfortu- 
nate monarchs that ever ſat upon the throne of England. About the time that 
Meaux capitulated, the queen was in a condition to travel, and arrived in 
France, accompanied by the duke of Bedford, who left his brother Glouceſter 
regent in his abſence. The two courts joining at Bots de Vincennes, went to- 
gether to Paris, to paſs the Whitſuntide holidays. On the day of Pentecoft, 
the two kings and queens dined together in public, with their crowns upon 
theit heads; and the French, who wiſhed well to their country, could nor, 
without deep-felt ſorrow, behold the king of England governing France with 
abſolute authority. Their diſguſt was augmented by an arbitrary tax he im- 
poſed in relation to a new coinage, at which the Pariſians murmured in vain. 
Their ſituation was no longer what it ſeemed to be a few years before, when 
they held the ballance between the two factions, and had it in their power to 
make either ſcale preponderate. While Henry enjoyed this receſs from the 
fatigues of war, the dauphin made himſelf maſter of la Charité, opened 
the paſſage of the Loire, and afterwards inveſted Coſne on the ſame river, 
which agreed to ſurrender, if not relieved by the duke of Burgundy, by the 
eighteenth day of Auguſt. © et. 6B | n | 
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S LXI. The duke's honour being thus engaged for the relief of the place, he 


ſent to the king for a reinforcement of troops; and Henry gave him to under- 
itand he would be there in perſon. He accordingly began his march for this 


purpoſe ; but was attacked by a dyſentery, which obliged him to halt at Senlis, 


trom whence he was carried to Bois de Vincennes, atter having beſtowed: the 
command of the troops upon the duke of Bedford, and ordered him to join 
the duke of Burgundy with all expedition. The dauphin being informed of 
their junction, and finding himſelt too weak to cope with them in the field, 
retired hehind the Loire, and the two dukes marched to Troye in Champagne. 
Mean while Henry's malady encreaſed to ſuch a degree, that the phyſicians 
deſpaired of his recovery, and he began to 081.05 tor death, with that courage 
and intrepidity by which he had never been forſaken, Feeling his lat hour 
approaching, he ſent for the dukes of Bedford and Exeter, the earl of War- 
wick, and all the Engliſh noblemen who happened to be in that neighbour- 


hood, that they might hear his laſt inſtructions. Addreſſing himſelf to them, 


with an audible voice and chearful countenance, he obſerved that his reign, 
though ſhort, had been glorious ; that though his wars had occaſioned a great 


deal of bloodſhed, it could not be juſtly imputed to him; but to the French, 


who. would not liſten to equitable terms of accommodation: that with reſpect to 
himſelf, he could meet death without the leaſt apprehenſion ; but he could not 
help lamenting the fate of the prince his ſon, who, being an infant, could 
not finiſh the work he had ſo happily begun. He, therefore, conjured them, 
in the name of God, to unite their intereſts and zeal in behalf of that young 
prince who was born to be their ſovereign; to watch over his education, and 
as much as lay in their power, conſole the queen in her affliction : he exhorted 


them to cultivate the friendſhip of the duke of Burgundy ; to detain the pri- 


ſoners who had been taken at Agincourt, until his fon ſhould be of age to aſ- 
{ume the reins of government; and whatever peace they might find it con- 
venient to make with France, to preſerve the ſovereignty of Normandy to 
England. Finally, he expreſſed a deſire that the duke of Bedford might be 
charged with the adminiſtration of France; and that the duke of Glouceſter 


- 
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$ LXII. Having ſpoke to this effect, he enquired of his phyſicians how 


long they thought he ſhould live; when ane of them kneeling by the bed-ſide, 


while the tears trickled down his cheeks, declared, that without a miracle, 
two hours would put an end to his life. He heard this dreadful ſentence 
without the leaſt emotion, and having made confeſſion of his fins, ordered his 
chaplains to recite the ſeven. penitential-pſalms. When they, pronounced theſe 
words, Rebuild the walls of Jcruſalem,” he interrupted them, and declared, 
on the word of a dying prince, that his intention was to turn his. arms againſt 
the infdels in the Holy Land, as ſoon as he ſhould have eſtabliſhed a ſolid 
peace with France. This exerciſe of devotion. being ended, Henry expired. 
on the thirty-firſt day of Auguſt, and in the thirty-fourth year of his age, 
after a glorious reign. of nine years, four months,” and eleven days. His. body 
was conveyed to. England, and interred at Weſtminſter, among, his. anceſtors, 
with ſuch pomp and magnificence as befitted the ſplendor of his reign ; and 
the queen, in memory of ſuch an illuſtrious conſort, placed upon his monu- 


Henry 
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Henry was tall and ſlender, with a long neck, engaging aſpect, and limbs of 
the moſt elegant turn. He excelled all the youth of that age in agility, and 
the exerciſe of arms; was hardy, patient, and laborious, and more capable of 
enduring cold, hunger, and fatigue, than any individual of his army. His 
valour was ſuch as no danger could ſtartle. and no difficulty oppoſe : nor was 
his policy inferior to his courage. He managed the diſſenſions among his 
enemies with ſuch addreſs as ſpoke him conſummate in the arts of the cabinet. 
He fomented their jealouſies, and converted their mutual reſentment to his 
own advantage. Henry poſſeſſed a ſelf-taught genius, that blazed out at once 
without the aid of inſtruction or experience; and a fund of natural ſagacity 
that made ample amends for theſe defects. He was chaſte, temperate, mo- 
deſt, and devout, ſcrupulouſly juſt in his adminiſtration, and ſeverely exact 
in the diſcipline of his army, upon which he knew his glory and ſucceſs in a 
great meaſure depended. In a word, it muſt be owned he was without an 
equal in the arts of war, policy, and government. But we cannot be ſo far 
dazzled with his great qualities, as to overlook the defects in his character. 
His pride and imperious temper loſt him the hearts of the French nobility, 
and frequently broke out in outrage and abuſe ; as at the ſiege of Melun, where 
he treated the marechal Iſle d'Adam with the utmoſt indignity, although 
that nobleman had given him no other offence than that of coming into his 
preſence in plain, though decent apparel. That his diſpoſition was cruel, ap- 
pears too plainly from the maſſacre of the priſoners at Agincourt ; from his 
behaviour to the garriſons of Rouen, Melun, and other places, which he found 
difficulty in reducing; as well as from the perſecution of the Lollards, which 
could not have been countenanced by a prince of humanity. Thoſe un- 
happy wretches ſeem to have been ſacrificed to his intereſt, as well as to his 
religious bigotry ; for they were ſo many victims, by which he rendered the 
clergy propitious to his aims. All his renown was founded upon the moſt 
pernicious ambition, which ſeemed to ſwallow up every principle of juſtice, 
and every conſideration of humanity. He could not but know the weakneſs 
of that title in ſupport of which he ſhed the blood of two hundred thouſand 
men, ruined a ſtil} greater number of families, laid waſte the faireſt provinces 
of Europe, and encouraged, nay bribed with offers of friendſhip and alliance 
the firſt noblemen in France, to renounce their allegiance and betray their 
country. It muſt be owned, indeed, that theſe were the vices of the times 
rather than of Henry. Europe was not yet humanized from the ſavage man- 
ners of the northern barbarians, by which ir had been over-run; and it may 
not be amiſs to obſerve, that from the conqueſt of England by William of 
Normandy to the period of which we now treat, the throne had not been 
filled with one prince whoſe reign was not marked with ſuch acts of cruelty or 
perfidy as would fix an indelible ſtain of infamy on any modern character. 
This was likewiſe the caſe of all the neighbouring nations, which ſeem to 
have been ruled by princes of the ſame family and complexion. Without im- 
bibing any tincture of the liberal arts, which enlarge the faculties of the ſoul, 
and determine it to purſuits more worthy of humanity ; without being taught 
the leſſons of univerſal benevolence and true morality, the ſole objects of their 
education were war and ſuperſtition. They were trained up in maxims of ar- 
bitrary power, that conſidered the bulk of mankind as flaves ſubſervient to 
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their intereſt and ambition: They were taught from their infaney to be- 
lieve that the moſt flagrant crimes might be expiated by benefactions to the 
church; and that common injuſtice and uſurpation were ſufficiently atoned 


by a regular performance of religious exerciſe. Henry had been encoura 

and exhorted by his prelates to undertake the war with France. In his laft 
moments he appealed to heaven for the juſtification of his conduct. He had 
attacked the kingdom of France without the leaſt provocation: he had filled 
it with widows and orphans, lamentation, miſery, and every ſpecies of diſtreſs; 
and yet he died in full convictien of having acted according to the dictates of 
equity. There is no room to ſuſpe& him of diſſimulation at fuch a juncture ; 
and thoſe who are acquainted with the human mind, will conceive how edfity 
conſcience is brought-oyer to eſpouſe the cauſe of any ruling paſſion. 
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$ I. Henry VI. proclaimed king ;/ andthe duke. of | Bedford declared protegor 
F England. His brother Glouceſter impowered 25 parliament io govern in bis 

"ance. I II. State of that 
kingdom. 5 IV. Account of the principal adberents of Henry." & V. Progreſs 
of the duke of Bedford, regent of France. He concludes @ treaty with the duke 


ef Brittany, & VI. The French and Scots are defeated at Crevant. | VII. 


ye earl of Saliſbury \ fiuiſbes be conqueſt of Champagne.  $ VIII. A body of 


.  Exgliſh, under John de la Poli, worſied at” Graville:! "Charles Fticeiugd d rein- 


ſorcement of five thouſand Scots, commanded by the earl of Douglas. SIX. Pro- 
ceedings in the parliament of England. & X. James king of Seotland is "ſet at 
liberty. S XI. The duke of Bedford befieges Fory. & XII. Marches | againſt 
the enemy. S XIII. Who are totally defeated. at Vernucil. © & XIV. Diſpute 
 bettoren the dukes of Brabant and Glouceſter about Faquelina dutthefs of | Hain- 
aut. & XV. Gloucefter invades Huinault. & XVI. Accepts challenge from 
Ide duke of Burgundy. S XVII. The count de Riobemont is created conſtable 
E France; and bis brother the duke of Brittam daclares for Charles. $ XVIII. 
. The duke of Bedford: returns to England, to madiate a el between the duke 
e Gloutefter and the biſhop of Winthefter- ' & XIX. : The conftable of France 
diſerated at St. James de Brworon. - & XX. Ht afſaſſinates, the-minifters de 
Giac and Beaulieu. & XXI. The Eugliſb are worfted. at the figge of Mon- 
| wo XXII. Jaquelina is betrayep © at "Mons, and eſcapes t6 Holland. 
S XXIII. A riuil wit among the tourtiers of Charles & XXIV. The 
dute of Brittany obliged to renounce the Party ef Chatles:- & XXV. Glou- 
| Cefter abandons Jaquelina, and tharries Eleanor Cobham bis own' cancubine. 
CXXVI. The earl of Salisbury undertakes the fiege of Orleans. XXVII. 
Ts killed by a cannon ball. & XXVIN. The -French defeated in the "Battle 
of Herrings by Sir John Faſtolfe. & XXIX. The maid of Orleans mattes 
her appearance at the French court. & XXX. -She compels the Engliſh 


150 vaiſe the fiige. XXXI. The Engliſh defeated at Patay. & XXXII. Charles 


is" conſecrated at Rheims. & XXXIII. Henry is crowned at Weſtminſter. 
& XXXIV. Succeſs of Charles, who makes an attempt upon the city of Paris. 
$FXXXV. Duke of Bourbon dies in London. & XXX VI. Henry is conſecrated 
at Paris. & XXXVI. Joan of Arc taken in à ſally from Compeigne. 
$ XXXVII1.” Xaintrailles taken priſoner by Talbot. & XXXIX. Diſſen/ior 
continued between Glouceſter and the cardinal. & XL. The maid of Orleans 
Burned for hereſy. S XLI. Diſpute about the ſucceſſion to Lorraine & XLII. 
Hen) returns to England. S XLIII. The cardinaPs intereſi in parliament ſur- 
mounts the influence of the duke of Glouceſter. \ XLIV. Fadtions in the court 
of Charles. '$ XLV. The war carried on with various ſucceſs. & XLVT. 
| Quarrel between the dukes of Bedford and Burgundy. & XLVII. The two 
* kings agree to # congreſs at Arras. S XLVIII. The earl of Arundel is de- 


feated, and mortally wounded. Succeſs of Talbot. & XLIX. Conferences at 


Arras broke up. & L. Separate peace between Charles and the duke of Bur- 


£undy. 
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gundy. S LI. The duke of Bedford dies at Rouem; and is ſucceeded as regent 
by Richard duke of York. & LII. Charles becomes maſter of Paris. S LI. 
T he duke of Burgundy undertakes the fiege of Calais. LIV. The Engliſh are 
worſted at Popperden in Scotland. & LV. Death of Catherine, widow of 

. Henry V. SLI. Proceedings in parliament. $ LVII. Talbot ſurprizes 

+ Pomtoiſe, and raiſes the fiege of Crate. $, LVIN:-Charles takes Montereau, 
and enters. Paris in triumph. - 5 LIX. Te cardinal's \ intereſt triumphs oper 

_ that of Glouceſter. & LX. James king | of Scotland is aſa Mates. 5 LXI. 
The Ne takes Meaux ; and TIO reduces Rus VT ; 


$ 2 HE h of Hen V. wasno 2 known * the Juke of Glou- 


-  ceſter, who exerciſed the office of guardian, iſſued writs in the name 
of young Henry, for a parliament to meet on the ninth day of November at 
Weſtminſter; and in the mean time the young king, being about nine months 
old, was proclaimed at London. The ret meeting at: the appointed 
time, payed, no regard to the verbal declaration of the late king; appointing 
Glouceſter regent of England. They veſted this high truſt in his is elder brother 
John duke of Bedford; though Humphrey was allowed to act in his abſence. 
The duke of Bedford was therefore choſen protector, defender of the realm 
and the church of England, and the king's principal gounſellor, with a ſalary 


of eight thouſand marks to ſupport the dignity of that office. At the ſame 


time they appointed a council, by whoſe advice all the affairs of the kingdom 
were to be —— the protector, in their deliberations, having no other 
prerogative than that of a deciding voice, in caſe of an equal diviſion. This 
important point being eſtabliſhed, they made ſome other regulations touching 
Jos ja bailiffs, and quſtices of the peace; and having continued the tonnage 
poundage, with the ſubſidy on wool, for two years longer, were diſſolved. 

Besore they broke up, however, they appointed governors to take charge of the 
king's perſon, and education. Theſe were Thomas Beaufort duke of Exeter, 
and his brother Henry biſhop of Wincheſter, the king's great uncles. This Jaſt 
was a prelate of great — arrogance, and ambition; and by this officę he 
acquired great influence in the councils of England; and even ſurpaſſed. the duke 
of Glouceſter in credit. There ſeemed to be a conteſt between them in point 
of authority, which turned out very prejudicial to the intereſt of their ſovereign. 
The duke of Glouceſter had ſcarce taken poſſeſſion of his new dignity, when 
he married Jaquelina daughter of William V. duke of Bavaria, and heireſs 
of Hainault, Holland, Zealand, and Frieſland. She had been married to 
John dauphin of France, and after his death compelled by her mother to wed 
the 1 of Brabant, whoſe perſon ſhe deteſted. Indeed they ſeemed. to hate 
one another; and after they had lived together ſome time in continual diſſen- 
tion, ſhe made an elopement to England, where ſhe was hoſpitably received 
by the late king, and applied to the pope for a divorce; but as this could not 
be obtained, 2 gave her hand to the duke of Glouceſter, by virtue of a 
licence from the antipope Benedict; and this prepoſterous marriage was pro- 
ductive of a great miſchief to England. 

$ II. Charles VI. of France ſurvived his ſon-in-law but fifty days; = his 
death produced a total revolution in the affairs of that kingdom. Many F rench 


en, v ho thought it their * to obey the king, without examining 1 
| rowly 
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rowly whether or not his conduct was for the advantage of their country, now 
believed themſelves under the ſame obligation to the dauphin, notwithſtanding 
the treaty of Troye, which was the effect of violence and compulſion. The 
duke of Bedford was not ignorant of their ſentiments; and therefore the eyes 
of Charles were no ſooner cloſed, than he proclaimed Henry, king of France, 
and aſſumed the title of regent, according to the appointment of his late brother 
Henry king of England. He then aſſembled all the French noblemen who ad- 
hered to the Engliſh intereſt, and they took the oath of allegiance to young 
Henry; which was likewiſe exacted of all the towns that were under the domi- 
nion of the Engliſh. After this ceremony the council of France and the city of 
Paris ſent deputies to London, to congratulate the young king upon his ac- 
ceſſion to both crowns ; and they had inſtructions. to paſs through the Low 
1 and exhort the duke of Burgundy to continue firm to the articles of 

is alliance. 1b fr N | | | | 
 F1II. While the duke of Bedford took theſe neceſſary precautions in behalf 
of his nephew, the dauphin, who was at Eſpaly, an houſe belonging to the bi- 
ſhop of Puy, cauſed himſelf to be immediately proclaimed king of France, 
and re Arb to Poitiers, where he was conſecrated in the beginning of Novem- 
ber. He poſſeſſed all Languedoc, Dauphine, Berry, Auvergne, Touraine, 
part of Saintonge, the town of Rochelle, and Poitou; and belides theſe pro- 
vinces he looked upon Provence, Maine, and Anjou, as countries on whoſe 
attachment he might depend. On the other hand, Henry's intereſt prevailed 
in Normandy and Guienne, Picardy, Champagne, Brie, the Iſle of France, 


and the city. of Paris, beſides. the two Burgundies, Flanders, and Artois, Mezerai.. 


which belonged to the duke of Burgundy, who was his vaſſal and ally. Such Monſtrelet- 


being the ſituation of affairs, the war might have been carried on in all the pro- 
vinces of France, except Bretagne, which obſerved an exact neutrality ; -though 
the ſcene of action was chiefly confined to Picardy, Champagne, La Brie, and 
the Iſle of France; becauſe the Engliſh were deſirous of expelling the dauphin's 
rriſons from theſe provinces, before they would carry the war to the other 
de of the Loire; and it was the intereſt of Charles to make his chief efforts in 
thoſe countries, that his enemies might be prevented from penetrating into the 
more ſouthern provinces. John V. duke of Bretagne ſtill adhered to his neu- 


trality, as well as his brother Arthur count de Richemont; though both leaned 


towards the Engliſh intereſt. The duke of Burgundy reſolved to obſerve punc- 
tually the articles of his alliance, on account of his perſonal hatred to Charles, 
who had murdered his father. Lewis III. duke of Anjou and king of Sicily, 
eſpouſed the cauſe of Charles, who had married his ſiſter... The count de Foix 
and his brothers declared for the Engliſh ; though they afterwards changed 
their party. The houſes of Armagnac and Albret had made their peace with 
Henry V. but now they engaged in the intereſt of Charles. The duke of Or- 
leans and his brother the count de Angouleme, were both priſoners in Eng- 
land; but Charles was aſſiſted. by their friends, adherents, and influence. The 
ſame party was embraced by John duke of Alengon, and his brother Peter. the 


Baſtard, who was counted one of the beſt warriors in the kingdom. John. 


duke of Bourbon being priſoner in England, could have no perſonal ſharein theſe 
conteſts , but his eldeſt ſon, the count of Clermont, was ſtrongly attached to 
Charles, for whoſe ſervice he maintained all the places belonging to the duke 
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bis father. Charles d' Artois count of Eu, and Lewis count of Vendome, were 
itil} detained priſoners in England ſince the battle of Agincourt. The princi- 
pal officers of Charles were theſe ; the Scottiſh earl of Buchan, firſt couſin to 
James I. of Scotland, was created conſtable of France after the battle of Bauge ; 
the marechals Fayette and Severac, Andrew'Delaval lord of Loheac, John de 
Harcour- count of Aumale, John de la Haye lord of Colonge, Culant, who 
was afterwards high admiral, Aymer viſeount of Narbonne, Pothon de Xain- 
trailles, Stephen de Lahire, called otherwiſe Vignoles, and Graville ; and laſtly, 
the Baſtard of Orleans, who had juſt began to ſignalize himſelf by his exploits. 
The chief perſonages of his court, were firſt the queen, Mary of Anjou, aÞrin- 
ceſs of exceeding beauty and extraordinary merit; though Charles, in other 
reſpects an accompliſhed prince, neglected her charms for the proſecution of lefs 
honourable amours : her mother Volante of Arragon queen of Sicily, who had 
acquired great reputation for virtue and capacity: Tannegui de Chatel was the 
principal favourite of Charles; he was the affaffin of the duke of Burgundy, 
and the perſon who adviſed that treacherous expedient, in other reſpects a faith- 
ful adherent and ſage counſellor :- Louvet, preſident of Provence, ſuperintended 
the finances, a very inſolent and rapacious miniſter, who always preferred his 
own intereſt to that of his maſter : Fremouille maintained the third rank at 
the court of Charles: and of inferior conſideration, were De Giac and Le 
Camus de Beaulieu, who ſheltered themſelves under the credit of Louvet. 

S IV. Among the partiſans and officers of Henry, he that filled the firſt 


place, was the duke of Bedford regent of France, one of the moſt accompliſhed 


princes in Europe either for the field or cabinet; and mags oh ior in merit 
to all the other perſons 1 in the ſervice: He was aſſiſted in France by 
the duke of Somerſet, the earls of Saliſbury, Warwick; and Arundel, Sir Joh 
Faſtolfe, Talbot, and other officers of diſtinguiſhed valour and conduct. Be- 
ſides theſe, the duke of Burgundy had three generals, who, as they ſerved the 
ſame intereſt, deſerve to be mentioned among the Engliſh, on account of the 
nem; 2 they performed.” Theſe were John of Luxembourg, count de 
igny, ſon of Valeran de Luxembourg conſtable of France; iſle d' Adam 
marechal of France, who had been confined to the Baftile by Henry V. and 


Hit. de Char, lately releaſed by the duke of Bedford; and Toulongeou, commoniy called 


5 | VII. : 


the matechal of Bargundy. The young king's court in England conſiſted of 
Humphrey duke of Glouceſter, who equalled his brother Bedford in valour 
and capacity, but fell ſhort of him in temper and moderation; he was brave, 
karned; open, affable, and liberal, but ſo proud and paſſionate, that his 
enemies found it an eaſy taſk to effect his diſgrace and deſtructiom: Thomas 


Beaufort duke of Exeter: his brother Henry biſhop of Wincheſter, whoſe cha- 


rafter we have already deſcribed: their nephew, earl of Somerſet: Richard duke 
of York, ſon, of Richard earl of Cambridge, who was beheaded at Sputhamp- 
ton, and grandſon of Edmund de Langley duke of York; a prince who after- 
wards claimed the crown as heir of Mortimer: Humphrey earl of Strafford, 
ſon of Anne of Glouceſter, daughter to the unfortunate duke whom Richard II. 
cauſed to be murdered at Calais: Henry ear] of Eſſex, uterine brother to the eat! 
of Strafford, and married to the duke of York's filter Ifabel: Ralph Nevil 
earl of Weſtmoreland, allied to the royal family by his marriage with Jane 


Beaufort, ſiſter to the duke of Exeter and the biſhop of Wincheſter : Thomas 


Courtney 
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Courtney earl of Devonſhire, married to the ſiſter of the ear] of Somerſet : 
Henty Talbot, who had eſpouſed the ſiſter of the earl of Eſſex ; Henry Hol- 
land earl of Huntingdon, deſcended from an uterine ſiſter of Richard II. Henry 
Piercy earl of Northumberland, and John Fitz-Allen earl of Arundel, who 
married princeſſes of the houſe of Marche. | - 
$'V. After the death of Charles VI. which happened on the twenty-firſt day 
of October, the ſeaſon would not permit the troops on either ſide to undertake 
any action of great importance, except the ſiege of St. Valery, which was ſur- 
rendered to the Engliſh. on capitulation. Buſſi in the county of Guile, was 
| likewiſe taken by the count de Ligni, general of the Burgundians, while 
Jaque de Harcour and Lahire reduced La Rue in Picardy, and Vitry in Chani- 
pagne, to the dominion of Charles. The duke of Bedford, in purſuance of the 
plan which his brother Henry had projected, reſolved to ſubdue all the places 
poſſeſſed by Charles on this ſide the Loire; and while he was employed in 
making preparations for executing, this plan, Graville, one of the officers of 


Charles, ſurprized Meulan by ſcalade, on the fourth day of January. As this An. Ch. 14238 


place was ſituated within ſix leagues of Paris, and the reduction of it under his 
eye an inſult offered to his arms, he determined to begin the campaign with 
the ſiege of it, which he accordingly undertook in perſon in the beginning of 
February. Charles ordered the count d' Aumale to join the Scottiſh auxiliaries 
under general Stuart, and march to its relief; but theſe officers diſputing the 
chief command with each other, parted without having undertaken. any thing 
in favour of Meulan, which Graville was obliged to ſurrender on capitulation. 
After the reduction of this place, the regent repaired to Amiens, where he had 
an interview with the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, which laſt, together 
wich his brother the count de Richemont, ſigned a league and confederacy 
againſt Charles; and this alliance was cemented by a marriage between Bedford 
and Anne ſiſter of the duke of Burgundy ;- while the count de Richemont mar- 


ried an elder ſiſter of the ſame prince, who was widow of the dauphin Lewis. Act. Pub. 


The duke of Bedford conſummated his marriage at Troye; and in his way to 
Paris with his young conſort, took Pont-ſur-Seine by aſſault. In the mean 
time the earl of Saliſbury, being appointed governor of Champagne and Brie, 
inveſted the ſtrong caſtle of Montaign ; and leaving the earl of Suffolk to com- 
mand the blockade of that fortreſs, undertook in perſon the ſiege of Vertus, 
Seſanne, and Epernay, which he reduced without difficulty. | 
8 VI. While he was engaged in theſe operations, Charles ordered Tannegui 
de Chatel to march to the relief of Montaign; but Saliſbury, being appriſed of 
his intent, joined Suffolk with ſuch expedition, that the French general was 
* almoſt ſurprized, and retreated into Burgundy, , whither he was purſued by the 
Engliſh forces. Salifbury, finding he could not overtake the French, inveſted 
Crevant, a ſtrong place ſituated upon the Tonne, about three leagues above 
Auxerre. Charles then commanded Stuart to withdraw ſome troops from the 
neighbouring garriſons, and join Chatel, in order to attempt the relief of the 
town. All theſe forces when joined amounted to ten thouſand, of which the 
matechal de Severac took the command; but before the junction was effected, 
Saliſbury had made himſelf maſter of Crevant, and returned to the ſiege of 
Montaign. Though the French army could not prevent the reduction of Cre- 
vant, they reſolved to retake it immediately, and marched thither with all ex- 
Vol. II. . Gy pedition. 
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pedition. The dutcheſs dowager of Burgundy being then at Dijon, ordered 


the marechal Toulongeon to aſſembie the militia and gentlemen of that neigh- 
bourhood; and deſired the earl of Saliſbury to join them with his forces, and 
attempt to raiſe the ſiege. That nobleman complied with her requeſt, and ſet 
out for Auxerre, at the head of ſix thouſand choſen troops; there, joining the 
Bur gundians, they directed their route to Crevant; and the army of Charles, 
being appriſed of their march, took poſt upon a mountain, from whence they 
could not eaſily be diſlodged. The Engliſh and Burgundians made a feint, as 
if they had intended to pals the river Yonne at Cologne-le-Vimeux ; upon 
which the French quitted the ground, and poſted themſelves on the bank of 
the river, in order to diſpute the paſſage. » The two armies faced one another 
for two hours on different ſides of the river, till, at length, a body of Engliſh, 


paſſing by a bridge, maintained their ground againſt the efforts of the whole 


French army, until all their countrymen, and the Burgundians, had made 
their paſſage good. Then they attacked, in their turn, with ſuch impetuo- 
ſity, that the marechal de St. Severac could not ſuſtain the aſſault, but retired, 
with his French forces, leaving the Scots under Stuart-to bear the brunt of 
the whole battle. They fought, for a conſiderable time, with great obſtinacy, 
until they were overpowered, and obliged to quit the field with the loſs of twelve 
hundred men, who were killed upon the ſpot, or taken priſoners. Stuart and 
Xaintrailles, with about forty officers of diſtinction, fell into the hands of the 
Engliſh, who did not obtain a bloodleſs victory; for above four hundred of 
their beſt men loſt their lives in the engagement; and among theſe Sir John 
Grey, Sir William Kalk, Sir Gilbert Haſſel, and Richard ap Madock. 
S VII. After this victory, the earl of Saliſbury returned to the blockade of 
Montaign, the garriſon of which being, by this time, redueed to twenty men, 
capitulated; and he ordered the fortifications to be razed. Then he divided 
his forces with the earl of Suffolk, whd made himſelf maſter of Macon, while 


Saliſbury finiſhed the conqueſt of Champagne; from whence he marched into 


the iſle of France, where he reduced Coucy, and ſome other caitles. During theſe 
tranſactions, the regent ordered Ralph de Boutieller to beſiege Crotoy in Pie- 
ardy, ſituated on the Somme, oppoſite to St. Valery, and commanded by Jaques 
de Harcour, who, after having made a gallant defence, agreed to ſurrender by 
the firſt of March, if not relieved before that time; and, as Charles made no at- 
tempt in his fayour, he ſurrendered accordingly to the duke of Bedford. Tho” 
Charles was but very ill ſupplied with money, he payed the ranſom of Xain- 
trailles, who no ſooner recovered his liberty, than he found means to ſurprize 
Ham and Guiſe, while La Hire took Compeigne in the ſame manner: but all 


theſe places were immediately retaken by the troops of the regent and the duke 


of Burgundy. About this period, Charles received a reinforcement of a thou- 
ſand men at arms, and five hundred lances, from Philip Maria Viſconti 
duke of Milan; and theſe troops entering the Bajolois, not only prevented the 
town of la Bouſſiere from falling into the hands of Toulongeon, but alſo. ſur- 
prized that general, who was taken priſoner, with ſeven hundred men, whom 
he had brought to take poſſeſſion of the fortreſs, according to capitulation ;. 
but he was immediately exchanged for Stuart, who had been taken at 
Crevant. n | | 
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$ VIII. This ſmall advantage was followed by another of greater conſe- 
quence to Charles. John de la Pole, brother to the earl of Suffolk, with a 
body of troops, drawn from different garriſons, had fallen into Anjou, where 
he burned the ſuburbs of Angers, and obtained a conſiderable booty: but, in 
his return to Normandy, he was intercepted by the count d' Aumale, the young 
duke of Alengon, Loheac, Coutonge, and the baſtard of Alengon, who had 
aſſembled a ſtrong body of troops to cut off his retreat. They came up with 
him at Graville in Le Maine, where, after an obſtinate diſpute, he was de- 
feated, and taken priſoner, and fourteen hundred of his men killed on the field 
of battle. This victory revived the hopes of Charles, which the battle of 
Crevant had well nigh extinguiſhed ; and, what inſpired him with freſh confi- 
dence, was the arrival of five thouſand men, whom the earl of Buchan, at 
this period, brought from Scotland, under the command of Archibald earl of 


Douglas, one of the moſt renowned warriors of the age. Theſe ſuccours ar- Mezerai. 


rived at Rochelle at a very ſeaſonable juncture for Charles, who careſſed 
the Scottiſh: officers -in a very extraordinary manner. Douglas was created 
duke of Touraine; Stuart honoured with the title of baron d'Aubigny, and 
afterwards made count d"Evreux : Charles choſe a company of Scots for 
the guard of his own perſon, as a mark of his confidence and efteem. To 
crown this ſucceſſion of favourable events, the count de Richemont being af- 
fronted by the regent, who refuſed to truſt him with the command of the 
army, reſolved to detach his brother, the duke of Brittany, from the Engliſh 
intereſt ; and, by the mediation of the duke of Savoy, a truce, was concluded 
between Charles and the duke of Burgundy, for the Lionnois and Burgundy, 
which, as well as the neighbouring provinces of France, were terribly diſtreſſed 
by the interruption of commerce. it | ' 


$ IX. While France was thus expoſed- to all the miſeries of war, England 


enjoyed the moſt profound tranquility. The parliament meeting on the twen- 
tieth day of October, a new council was appointed for the government of the 
realm, by the intrigues of the biſhop of Wincheſter, who, having quarreled 
with the duke of Glouceſter, raiſed an oppoſition in parliament, with a view 
to curb the protector's powers, by enlarging thoſe of the council, which were 
accordingly augmented, This affair being ſettled, the miniſtry laid before both 
Houſes, the ſtate of a negotiation with the Scots, touching the ranſom of kin 

James; and the parliament approved of the ſteps which had been taken. K 
law was enacted againſt the exportation of gold and filver out of the kingdom, 
except what was barely neceſſary for the payment of the troops in France, and 
a ſubſidy was granted for the maintenance of the war in that country. 4. 

S.. The duke of Glouceſter and the council perceiving, that the Scottiſh 
nation adopted other maxims than thoſe they had purſued under the regency of 
the late duke of Albany; and that they exerted themſelves in behalf of the French 
King, with a ſpirit that ſeemed to be the reſult of their reſenting their own king's 
captivity, reſolved, in good earneſt, to ſet James at liberty, on ſuch” condi- 
tions as would attach him to the intereſt of England. His ſubjects were ex- 
tremely defirous of ſeeing him return, and take the adminiſtration of the realm 


from Murdoc duke of Albany, who was a weak prince, without reſolution or - 


authority; and ſeveral negotiations had been ſet on foot for the releaſe of their 
lawful ſovereign : but hitherto they had proved ineffectual, becauſe the Eng- 
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lin thought it their intereſt to detain him in their power,; ſuppoſing, that 
while he remained in captivity, his ſubjects would rake no material ſteps to 
the prejudice of England. By this time, however, they had found themſelves 
miſtaken in their conjecture, and ſaw no expedient ſo likely to put an end to 
the alliance between France and Scotland, as that of difmifling king James in 
terms of friendſhip with England. Safe-conducts were granted to the Scottiſh 
commiſſioners to come to London, in order to treat about their king's deli- 
verance; andthe biſnops of Durham and Worceſter, the earls of Northum- 
berland and Weſtmoreland, the lords Nevil, Cornwal, and Chaworth, were ap- 
pointed as deputies to diſcuſs the articles. They were impowered, by their inſtruc- 
tions, to conſent to the releaſe of James, on condition, that he ſhould pay forty. 
thouſand marks for the expence of his maintenance during his captivity in Eng- 
land; and that he ſhould conclude a truce with Henry, during which, the two 
kings ſhould not aſſiſt the enemies of each other. They were likewiſe deſired 
to infinuate, that this peace might be happily cemented by a marriage between 
the king of Scotland, and fome Engliſh lady of the blood- royal. The firſt 
conference was held at York, when the plenipotentiaries agreed upon the ar- 
ticles” of the King's releafe; and, in the fecond at London, they regulated 
the manner in which the ſum ſhould be payed, together with the quality of the 
hoſtages to be left by way of ſecurity. There too, -it was ſtipulated, that the 
king of Scotland ſhould eſpouſe Jane of Somerſet, ſiſter to the duke of that name, 
and niece to the duke of Exeter and biſhop of Wincheſter; and that Henry's 
council ſhould” abate ten thouſand marks of the ſum, in conſideration of this 
marriage. Then the commiſſioners of both nations figned a truce for ſeven 
years, by which James engaged to recal his troops from France before the 
month of May next enſuing ;. tho* he could not anſwer for their obedience. 
This treaty was confirmed by the parliament, which was prorogued from De- 
cember to January ; and, James, after a captivity of ſeventeen years, returned 
to his own country. g | 18 | 
$ XT. The war in France was ſtill maintained with various ſucceſs ; and 
the regent exerted all his activity and conduct in attempting to clear the nor- 
thern provinces of the troops and adherents of Charles ; but he found this a 
very difficult taſk ; for he had no ſooner reduced one place by force, than the 
enemy took another by ſurprize ; ſo that his labour ſeemed to be endleſs and 


An. Ch. 1424. ineffectual. While he was employed in the reduction of ſeveral little caſtles 


in the iſle of France, he received intelligence that Giraut, one of the officers 
of Charles, had furpriſed Ivry, a place of importance, on the frontiers of Nor- 
mandy ; and he forthwith marched thither to retake it, before the French could 
have time to put it in a proper poſture of defence. The ſiege was undertaken 
in the beginning of July, and Giraut capitulated to furrender, if not relieved 
by the Fifteenth day of Auguſt. Charles, being informed of this agreement, 
reſolved to ſuccour the place, though at the hazard of a battle; and immedi- 
ately aſſembled an army in Le Maine, conſiſting of twenty thouſand men, 
Scots, French, and Italians. The command naturally belonged to the earl 
of Buchan, as conſtable of France; but he yielded that honour to his father- 
in-law the earl of Douglas, whom Charles conſtituted his lieutenant- general 
for the whole kingdom. All the nobility, who adhered to Charles, joined 
the army on this occaſion, in order to ſignalize their courage; and, on the 
3 | twelfth 
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twelfth day of Auguſt, they marched by the walls of Vernueil, which was in 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. Next day they came in ſight of the regent's army, 
which was fo ſtrongly intrenched before Ivry, that Douglas deemed the at- 
tack impracticable, and marched back towards Vernueil, which ſurrendered 
on the firſt ſummons, ſuppoſing that the Engliſh army was deteated, and the 
ſiege of Ivry raiſed, according to the report of the meſſenger: 

S XII. The earl of Saliſbury being appriſed of the enemy's march, haſtened 
to the regent with a reinforcement of a thouſand men at arms, and'two thouſand 
marchers, which augmented the number of the Engliſh to thirteen thouſand vete- 
rans, who were more than a match for the like number of any troops in Europe. 
Ivry was ſurrendered at the appointed time, according to the capitulation; and 
next day the duke of Bedford marched towards Vernueil, in order to bring the 
enemy to a battle. He halted at the diſtance of a league from their camp, and 
ſent an herald with a defiance, and a particular meſſage to Douglas, import- 
ing, that he was come to dine with him: To this the other replied, that he 
ſhould be welcome, and find the cloth ready laid. The regent, inſtead of 
proceeding to the attack, pitched upon a convenient ſpot for a field of battle, 
flanked by a hill, on which he poſted two thouſand archers; and he provided 
his ſoldiers with ſharp ſtakes, like thoſe that were uſed at Agincourt, to refiſt 
the French cavalry, among which he knew there was a great number of young 
noblemen, who would not fail to attack him on the ground he had choſen for 
his own advantage: nor was he miſtaken in his notion of that headſtrong im- 
petuoſity, by which the French had loſt ſo many deciſive battles. Douglas 
Nag in perſon, obſerved the Engliſh camp, aſſembled a council of wat, 
and repreſented, that as the duke of Bedford had choſen his -own ground, 
where he could not be attacked without manifeſt diſadvantage, their buſineſs 
was to maintain their poſt, and nit hazard a battle, in which the King's in- 
tereſt muſt run an unneceſſary riſque.” - Pd IH oft eee 

$ XIII. This falutary advice, which the conſtable, and all the officers of ex- 
perience, approved, was vehemently oppoſed by Ay mer viſcount of Narbonne, who 
treated it as the effect of timidity, and declaimed upon the glory of France, and 
the diſgrace that would be entailed upon the arms of the king, ſhould they avoid 
an engagment, when they were ſo ſuperior to the enemy in number. He was fe- 
conded by all the young nobility ; and the council was alled withtumultanddebate : 
at length this raſh, unthinking nobleman, exclaimed, Let thoſe who love the 
« king follow me ;” then, ruſhing from the council, attended by thoſe who et- 
pouſed his opinion, he drew up his men in order of battle, and commanded them 
to diſplay his banner. Douglas and the conſtable finding all their remonſtrances 
ineffectual, and their authority deſpiſed, reſolved to do their utmoſt endeavours 
to ſupport thoſe headſtrong adventurers; or, if that ſhould prove ineffectual, 


to walh out, with their own blood, the ſtain which had been ſo unjuſtly thrown 


upon their honour. With this vie y they endeavoured to form their troops, but 
the viſcount of Narbonne, and his aſſociates, had already begun their career, 
and the reſt of the army followed them in ſuch a tumultuous manner, that it 
was found impoſſible to bring them under any regularity of rank or diſcipline, 
while the two chiefs were hurried along with the multitude. By that time the 
Engliſh camp appeared in view, their breath and ſpirits were almoſt exhauſted; 
and here the generals made another effort to reduce them to order, by exhort- 
1 »-4 | , ng 
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ing them to halt, and recover breath before they ſhould; begin the battle z but 
they {till lent a deaf ear to all their intreaties 3 and the French and Scots vied 


with each other, in ruſhing foremoſt to the ſcene of their deſtruction. The Ita- 


lians having received a; ſhower of arrows from the Engliſh archers that 


Aanked them upon the hill, betook themſelves to flight in the very beginning 


of the onſet; but the reſt of the. army charged with incredible impetuoſity, 
lo as to diſorder one of the wings of the Engliſh, They even broke through them 
as fat as a barricade formed in the rear with the waggons of the army, behind 


which was poſted a body of. archers that received them with a terrible 4 


When they wheeled, in order to attack theſe bawmen- on the flanks, 


Paul. Emil. 


Stowe. 


1 Gaguin. 


they found them defended by their ſtakes, in ſuch a manner, that they could 
make no impreſſion; while they themſelves were ſo expoſed to the flights of 


arrows, that few or none of them eſcaped with life from this encounter, Mean 


while the main bodies of both armies tought with ſuch equal fury and reſolu- 


tion, that, for three hours, it was impoſſible to diſcern any advantage on ei- 


ther ſide; at length, the Engliſh body of reſerve, which had defeated the Ita- 


lian men at arms and French cavalry, fell upon the flank of the Scots, and 
decided the fortune of the day. Douglas and the conſtable ſeeing their over- 
throw inevitable, ſcorned to outlive the diſaſter, and, ruſhing into the hotteſt 
part of the battle, fell in the midſt of their enemies. This was likewiſe the 


fate of the indiſcreet Narbonne, Ventadour, Graville, and Rambouillet. The 
other principal officers were ſo grievouſly wounded, that they could no longer 


act; ſo that the men, being deprived of their leaders, fought at random, until 
they were routed and diſperſed with great ſlaughter. The Italians, who had 
quitted the field in the beginning of the engagement, being informed that the 
French had the advantage, returned for their ſhare of the plunder, and were 
received by the victorious Engliſh in ſuch a manner, that not a man would 


have eſcaped alive, had not they been favoured by the night. Five thouſand 


Scots and French were left dead upon the field of battle, and a great number 


was wounded and taken; among others, the marechal de la Fayette and Gau- 
cour; and the young duke of Alengon, being found ſtill breathing, was che- 
riſhed with ſuch care by the regent, that he recovered of his wounds, which 
were extremely dangerous. This victory, though of infinite importance to 


the regent, was not purchaſed cheaply; inaſmuch as he loſt ſeventeen hun- 


dred ot his beſt men, who fell in the field; and, among theſe, ſome officers of 
diſtinction. Next day the duke of Bedford inveſted Vernueil, the garriſon 
of which was commanded by Rambure, who being but very ill provided with 
neceſſaries, ſurrendered in three days on capitulation. In this place the Eng- 
liſh found all the baggage belonging to the French, Scottiſh, and Italian ge- 
nerals, together with the money deſtined for the pay of the ſoldiers; and, meet- 
ing with the corpſe of the viſcount Narbonne, on the way to interment, they 
ſeized and hung it on a gibbet, becauſe that nobleman had been concerned in 
the murder of the duke of Burgundy. | | 4,563 

$ XIV. After the victory at Vernueil, the duke of Bedford returned to Paris 


to quell an inſurrection which had been raiſed in that city, on the ſuppeſition 


that he would be defeated; while the earl of Saliſbury reduced the city of 


Mans, St. Suſanne, and La- ferté Bernard, and finiſhed the conqueſt of Le 
Maine. All the places that favoured Charles were now filled with conſterna- 


tion; 
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tion; and all his friends began to deſpair of his cauſe. He himſelf, though a 
prince of great vivacity and perſeverance, would in all probability have yielded 
to the torrent of misfortune, had not the approach of winter afforded him ſome 
reſpite from the purſuit of his enemies. But even the winter would not have 
prevented his tuin, if another unexpected event had not intervened. This was 
no other than a quarrel between the dukes of Burgundy and Glouceſter, which 
without all queſtion preſerved the crown of France to the houſe of Valois. 
We have already obſerved that the duke of Glouceſter had married Jaquelina, 
heireſs of Hainault, even during the life of her other huſband the duke of 
Brabant, who was firſt couſin to the duke of Burgundy. This laſt prince 
foreſeeing that ſuch a marriage would be productive of animoſity and war be- 
tween: the two huſbands, had a conference on the ſubject with the duke of | 
Bedford at Amiens, and afterwards another at Paris, where they agreed in | 
opinion that the affair ought to be left to the deciſion ' of the pope, who was | 
the natural judge in all ſuch cauſes. » The duke of Brabant aſſented to the pro- | 
poſal, in full confidence that his holineſs would ſee no cauſe to annul his mar- | 
riage with Jaquelina; but the duke of ' Glouceſter refuſed his aſſent for the 
ſame reaſon, though he proiefſed himſelf inclined to a reaſonable accommo- 
SXV. The affair continued in ſuſpence till the battle of Vernueil; after | 
which the duke of Glouceſter croſſed the ſea to Calais, with his wife, and a 
body of five thouſand! men, to wreſt Jaquelina's dominions from the hands 
of the duke of Brabant. His deſign was altogether a ſecret to the duke of But - | 
gundy, who believed he was come to reinforce the regent ; he was therefore not a | 
 hittle ſurprized when he heard, during his reſidence at Dijon, that the duke of 
Glouceſter had traverſed part of his dominions; and that all the towns of 
Hainault had ſubmitted and taken the oath of allegiance to him and Jaquelina. | 
He forthwith ordered his generals Ligni and PIſle Adam to aſſemble an army, } 
and join the count of St. Pol, who was employed at Bruſſels in raiſing | 
forces for the ſervice of his brother the duke of Brabant. How unſeaſon- | | 
able for England this rupture with the duke of Burgundy muſt have been, | 
will appear, when we-oblerve that the affairs of Charles were at this juncture | 
in a deſperate condition. The battles of Crevant and Vernueil had deprived | 
him of his beſt troops and generals. He was without money and credit, ut- 
terly incapable of bringing an army into the field. The dukes of Burgundy 9 
and Bretagne, the moſt powerful vaſſals of his crown, were intimately cot | 
netted: with the Engliſh. His brother-in-law the king of Sicily had loſt'Le 
Maine, and could hardly preferve his other dominions; and the king of Scor-' 
land, the ancient ally of France, was by his truce with England hindered from 
ſupplying. him with a reinforcement. - Reduced to this melancholy ſituation, | 
he taw himſelf repulſed to the other fide of the Loire, and in imminent dan- #: 
ger of being hunted out of the provinces of Berry, Languedoc, and Davphine-: wen! 
the Engliſh gave him no other title than that of count of Ponthieu, or king of pr | 
Bourges, in deriſion. The duke of Bedford was ſenſible of all his advantages, | | 
and knew that if his brother Glouceſter would have, at this eritieal period, joined | 
him with the forces and money he had brouglit to Calais, the conqueſt of France + 
would have been finiſhed-in-one campaign. He wrote to him on this ſubject, cn. 4 F 
conjuting him to poſtpone his deſigns againſt the duke of Brabant, until: he 0 | 
* could 
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could be ſupported with the united ſtrength of France and England. But his 
remonſtrances had no weight with Glouceſter, who could not be prevailed 
upon to let ſlip this opportunity of making himſelf maſter of the four faireſt 
provinces in the Low Countries. The regent, on account of this unlucky 
diverſion, could draw no new reinforcement from England; and his army 


being almoſt wholly divided among a great number of caſtles and towns, which 


he 1 to garriſon, he found himſelf diſabled from proſecuting his 
conqueſts. 151286 1D" OR 267 e 5411 4 

XVI. In the orders which the duke of Burgundy iſſued to his generals for 
levying troops in favour of his kinſman the duke of Brabant, he declared that 


this prince had agreed to the expedient propoſed, with the conſent of the duke 


of Bedford; and that Glouceſter had rejected the equitable propoſal. Hum- 
phrey, incenſed at this aſſertion, wrote a letter to him from Mons, in which he 


taxed him with having advanced what was not ſtrictly conformable to truth. 


The duke of Burgundy, in his anſwer, gave him the lie, and offered to main- 
tain his aſſertion in ſingle combat, to be judged by his own brother the duke 
of Bedford. Glouceſter accepted the challenge; the feſtival of St. George 
was fixed for the day of trial; and in the mean time, thoſe two princes in- 
ſulted each other in the moſt outrageous manner, both by letters and meſ- 
ſages.” In this interval, the count of St. Pol befieged and took the little town of 


Braine in Hainault; putting the Engliſh garriſon to the ſword, notwithſtand- 


ing the capitulation, and then reduced the place to aſhes. / Nevertheleſs, as 
the quarrel between the dukes of Glouceſter and Brabant might be terminated 
by the combat between Humphrey and the duke of Burgyndy, they agreed 
to a truce until that affair ſhould be decided, and Glouceſter returned to Eng- 
land. He would have carried his ducheſs along with him, had not the inha- 
bitants of Mons defired, with the moſt earneſt intreaties, that ſhe might be 
permitted to remain in that city. He could not reſiſt their preſſing ſollicita- 
tions; but he exacted a ſolemn oath of the magiſtrates, that they would de- 

fend her at the hazard of their lives againſt all her enemies. 
$ XVII. Charles, in order to make his advantage of theſe diſſenſions, en- 
deavoured to detach the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne from the intereſts of 
the Engliſh. He knew that the count de Richemont was incenſed againſt the 
duke of Bedford, who had refuſed to confer upon him the command of the 
army: he was well acquainted with the pride and vanity of that nobleman; and 
theſe, by proper emiſſaries, he flattered in ſuch a manner, that the count agreed 
to accept of the conſtable's office, vacant ſince the death of Buchan; and 
even undertook to bring over his brother the duke of Bretagne to the intereſt 
of Charles, provided that prince would baniſh Louvet from his councils, and 
procure the conſent of the duke of Burgundy to his engaging in the king's 
ſervice. Charles accordingly declared him conſtable of France, as the duke 
did not object to this promotion; but this prince, though irritated againſt the 
duke of Glouceſter, and the Engliſh in general, had not ſo entirely forgot his 
father's aſſaſſination, as to liſten to the propoſals of the king, who, had ſent 
the biſhops of Puy and Chartres, to detach him, if poſſible, from the intereſt 
of Henry. They endeavoured to excuſe Charles with regard to his father!s 
death, by ſaying he was miſled by evil counſellors ; and the duke took this 
opportunity to tell them, that when his majeſty ſhould have baniſhed n | 
evi 
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evil counſellors from his preſence, it would then be a proper time to talk of 
accommodation. Theſe were Tannegui de Chatel and Louvet, who ſtill main- 
tained the foremoſt place in his favour. The firſt being apprized of the duke's 
declaration, inſiſted upon being diſmiſſed from the ſervice; and Charles granted 
his requeſt with great reluctance: but the other was not ſo honeſt as to ſacri- 
fice his own private advantage to his maſter's intereſt. He not only enjoyed 
a large ſhare of his ſovereign's favour; but his credit was corroborated by the 
influence of his daughter, married to the lord of Joyeuſe, who, with the fa- 
mous Agnes Sorel, divided the affection of Charles. Louvet thus ſupported, 
ſet the new conſtable at defiance; and the court was immediately ſplit into 
two factions, which greatly obſtructed their ſovereign's intereſt. Charles him- 
ſelf eſpouſed the cauſe of Louvet; but the nobility adhered to the conſtable; 
and when he retired from court in diſguſt, declaring he would never neturn 
while his antagoniſt ſhould retain his office, they withdrew to their reſpective 
countries, and the king found himſelf almoſt totally abandoned. Then he 
was obliged to ſacrifice his miniſter, and make conceſſions to the conſtable, 
who not only reſumed his place, but alſo performed his promiſe, in bring- 
ing over his brother the duke of Bretagne, who did homage to Charles at Ig. de Char. 
Saumur. | VII. 
S XVIII. The court of Henry was as much diſturbed by faction as that of 
Charles. The duke of Glouceſter, and his uncle the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
hated each other with implacable rancour. That prelate had oppoſed with all 
his might the expedition to Hainault; though the duke's intereſt prevailed in 
the council: but, in the abſence of Glouceſter, the other acquired ſuch in- 
fluence, that when he returned, the biſhop's credit ſeemed; to preponderate. 
Their quarrel was immediately revived, and broke out in divers tumults and 
frays between their partiſans. The biſhop wrote a letter to the duke of Bed- 
ford, intreating him in the moſt earneſt manner to return and reform the 
abuſes occaſioned by his brother's miſconduct; and Glouceſter drew up ar- 
ticles of impeachment, to be preſented againſt Wincheſter at the enſuing parlia- 
ment. The duke of Bedford, finding his preſence abſolutely neceflary in 
England, left the command of the army in France to the earl of Warwick, and 
arrived on the twentieth day of December in England, where he was received 
by the council and the nation, in quality of protector. In a few days after his 
return, he explained the ſtate of affairs in France to the council; and, in par- 
ticular, expatiated on the infidelity of the count de Richemont, and his bro- 
ther the duke of Brittany, againſt whom war was declared by public procla- 
mation, on the fifteenth day of January. The next affair Which engroſſed Rymer. 
the attention of the protector, was the quarrel between his brother and uncle, 
which he employed all his influence to. accommodate. He convoked an af- An. Ch. 1426. 
ſembly of the nobles at St. Alban's, that they might aſſiſt him in mediating a 
reconciliation, which was ſo neceſſary towards the preſervation of the public 
peace; but all their endeavours proving ineffectual, the diſpute was referred 
to the deciſion of parliament, which was already ſummoned to meet in March 
at Leiceſter. There the duke of Glouceſter exhibited his articles of impeach- 
ment, which being examined by a committee, appeared frivolous, and the 
biſhop was acquitted, Then the parliament exhorted both parties to lay aſide 
their mutual animoſity; and they embraced eac other with exterior marks of 
: Vor. II. | | Rr pertect 
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E reconciliation, while their hearts rankled with revenge, The duke of 


dford, who ſuppoſed this accommodation would not laſt, and foreſa that 
a diviſion, in the council would be very prejudicial. to the king's affairs, pre- 
vailed upon his uncle to reſign the great ſeal, which was given to the biſhop 
of London, and to accompany him in his next voyage to France, on pretence 
of tulfilling a vow; in conſideration of which, conceſſions, the duke promiſed 


to ſollicit a, cardinal's hat in his favqur, which was afterwards actually ob- 


tained. In, this ſeſſion, which, was denominated the Parliament of Batts, be- 
cauſe the followers of the members being prohibited from carrying arms, 
N themſelves with clubs and ſtaves, the neceſſary ſupplies were voted 
or the maintenance of the war in France; a ſtatute was enacted againſt the 
exportation of ſheep, without the king's. licence; and other regulations were 
made for the encouragement of agriculture, and maintaining the liberty of the 
ſubject. The protector reſtored; to John Mowbray, earl mareſcha], the title 
of duke of Norfolk, which he had loſt in the reign of Richard II. and created 
forty knights, at the head of whom was the duke of York, heir of blood to 
Mortimer earl of March, who had lately died in Ireland withaut iſſue. 
$ XIX. During theſe tranſactions in England, the conſtable Riehemont aſ- 
ſembled an army of twenty thouſand men in Britanny; and entering Nor- 


mandy, made himſelf maſter of Pontorſon about the latter end of February: 


then he undertook the ſiege of St. James de Beuvron, where was a numerous 
garriſon of 8 troops, which defended it with extraordinary valour. He 
expected a. ſupply of money from De Giac, who had ſucceeded Louvet in the 
management of the finances ; but that miniſter fearing he would become in- 
tolerably inſolent, and govern the court according to his own fancy, ſhould 
he ſucceed in this enterprize, reſolved to diſappoint him in his expectation. 
The conſtable ſeeing his army diminiſh every day by deſertion, conceived. the 
moſt violent indignation againſt De Giac, and became almoſt frantic with. 


the apprehenſion of being diſgraced in his firſt military undertaking. At 


length, being alarmed. with a falſe _ that the enemies were on their 
march to the relief of the place, he reſolved to give the aſſault, though the 
breach was hardly practicable; and detached two. thouſand: men upon the road: 
to Avranche, in order to keep the Engliſh in play, ſhould they come up during 
the attack, This diſpoſition being made, he ſtormed the breach with great 
fury; but met with ſuch a warm reception, that there was very little appear- 
ance of his carrying the place by aſſault. The detachment ſeeing no. enemy 
approaching, deſerted their poſt, and returned to the camp, with a view to- 


| ſhare in the glory and ſpoils of the day; and they came on in ſuch confuſion, 


that the aſſailants concluded they were repulſed by the Engliſh army, and 
were inſtantly ſeized with conſternation. They forthwith quitted the aſſault; 
and ſuch was the pannic which prevailed 1 that all the conſtable's. 
endeavours could not bring them back to the charge. The beſieged 
ceiving their diſorder, made a furious ſally, and fell among them with ſuch. 
impetuoſity, that r fled with precipitation, leaving their baggage and ar- 
tillery in the hands of the Engliſh. | : 

$ XX. Richemont was infinitely mortified at this diſgrace, and ſo ex- 
aſperated againſt De Giac, to whom he imputed the diſaſter, that he vowed 


revenge RS him, and executed it with the firſt opportunity. —_— 
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rallied his forces, he fell into Anjou, where he reduced La Fleche and Gal- 
lerande; and the campaign being ended, returned to court, where he cauſed 
De Giac to be ſtrangled in his bed, and thrown into the Loire; and publicly 
declared he would treat in the ſame manner, any man who ſhould preſume to 
engroſs the king's favour. Accordingly the Camus of Beaulieu, who ventured j 
to accept of the place vacated by the death of De Giac, was in a few days | 
aſſaſſinated in the king's palace by the direction of this ferocious conſtable, wha [ 
would ſuffer none to reſide at court but ſuch as depended entirely on his favour. | 
Charles was ſo incenſed at his inſolence and preſumption, that he not only re- 
fuſed to fee him, but even trembled with rage when his name was mentioned 
nevertheleſs, ſuch was the deſperate ſituation of his affairs, that he had no other 
reſource but his army of Bretons, and was therefore obliged to keep terms with 
Richemont. 4 | | | 
$ XXI. The earl of Warwick, who commanded the Engliſh troops in the 
abſence of the regent, was ſo weakened by the duke of Glouceſter's war in Hai- 
nault, that he had not forces ſufficient to take the field againſt the conſtable : 
but now that the troops of Brittany were diminiſhed by deſertion, and the court 
of Charles was embroiled with diſſenſions, he aſſembled a body of five thouſand 
men; and after having retaken ſome caſtles in Le Maine, which had fallen 
into the hands of the Bretons, he undertook the ſiege of Montargis, a place of 
great importance, ſituated on the river Loin, where it divides into three branches. 
His army being too inconſiderable to attack the town in form, he converted 
the ſiege into a blockade, and of conſequence divided his forces into three bodies, 
ſeparated by the branches of the river, over which, however, he threw wooden 
bridges of communication. Theſe different diviſions were commanded by him- 
ſelf, rhe earl of Suffolk, and John de la Pole, brother to that nobleman. The 
blockade had already continued three months, and the befieged were reduced 
to extremity, when Charles deſired the conſtable to attempt their relief; but 
his army being by this time diſbanded, he would not expoſe himſelf to another 
diſgrace with raw troops occaſionally raiſed. What he declined was undertaken 
by the Baſtard of Orleans, who, though no more than two and twenty years of 
age, had already given repeated pfoofs of extraordinary courage and conduct. 
He aſſembled about ſixteen hundred men, and confidently marched towards 
Montargis, upon an enterptize of the utmoſt difficulty, to be atchieved againft 
the earl of Warwick, whoſe reputation was equal to that of the greateſt gene- 
rals. The beſieged had by this time opened their ſluices, ſo as to overflow the 
bridges of communication between the Engliſh quarters; and the Baſtard re- 
folved to attack them ſeparately before the water d ſubſide. He gave one 
half of his troops to Lahire, with orders to attack the quarter of de la Pole, 
while he himſelf charged the earl of Suffolk. After an obſtinate engagement 
the earl and his brother were defeated, with the loſs of fifteen hun men, 
the greater part of whom was drowned in the river; and the earl of Warwick, ,,.....: 
finding it impoſſible to give them any aſſiſtance, retired in good order. The Moatrelet. 
place was immediately relieved ; and this exploit was conſidered as an hi | 
omen of the Baſtard's future ſucceſs : but this advantage was followed by no 
other operation of conſequence ; for both ſides were fo weak, that they thought 
proper do act on the defenſive only. 
| Rr2 XXII. 
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$ XXII. The duel between the dukes of Glouceſter and Burgundy had 
been put off by. common conſent ; and in the mean time this laſt employed 
his emiſſaries among the people of Hainault, in order to form a party that 
ſhould deliver Jaqueline into the hands of her lawful huſband the duke of Bra- 


bant. Theſe negotiations being aſſiſted by the princeſs's own mother, who was 


biaſſed in favour of Burgundy, were attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that all of a 
ſudden the towns of Hainault declared for the duke of Brabant; and his bro- 
ther the count of St. Pol, preſented himſelf at the head of an army before Mons, 
where the dutcheſs reſided. The magiſtrates, feigning the utmoſt terror at his 
approach, declared themſelves altogether incapable of defending the town, and 
entered into a treaty with him, by which it was ſtipulated that Jaqueline ſhould 
be delivered into the hands of the duke of Burgundy, who ſhould take charge 
of her perſon until the diſpute could be terminated by the pope's decifion. She 
was accordingly conducted to Ghent by the prince of Orange; and all the 
dutchy of Hainault unanimouſly acknowledged the duke of Brabant for their 
ſovereign. The dutcheſs was- extremely mortified at this - treatment, and in 
letters to the duke of Glouceſter, complained of having been villainouſly be- 
trayed; but upon recollection ſhe diſſembled her chagrin, and even affected to 
wait the pope's ſentence with chearful reſignation. -- Her keepers, deceived by 
this appearance of good humour, relaxed in their vigilance; ſo that ſhe found 
means to eſcape in diſguiſe to. Holland, where ſhe was cordially received by 
ſome noblemen, while others declared for the duke of Burgundy, who began 
a war on her account that laſted two years without intermiſſion. | | 


An. Ch. 1427. 9 XXIII. The war in France ſtill languiſhed, for want of men on both ſides 


to undertake any enterprize of importance. The earl of Suffolk was ſurprized 
in Mans by the count d'Orval of the houſe of Albret, and obliged to take re- 
fuge in a tower, from whence he was delivered by the gallantry of Talbot, who 
expelledtheFrenchin his turn; and after havingtaken Laval in Maine, joined the 
earl of Warwick, in order to carry on the ſiege of Pontorſon, which had been 
reduced by the conſtable during the courſe of the preceding year. About this 
period the duke of Bedford arrived in France, with a reinforcement of troops 
that enabled him to execute ſchemes of importance. He was accompanied by 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, who received the cardinal's hat at Calais with great 


ſolemnity; and, as being a prince of the blood, was afterwards diſtinguiſhed by 


the name of Cardinal of England: in a little time after this promotion he was 
appointed the pope's legate in this kingdom; an office which enabled him to im 


prove his wealth and influence, to the prejudice and ruin of his enemy the duke of 


Glouceſter. Mean while the court of Charles was more and more diſtracted by 
diſſenſions of the miniſters and nobility. La Tremouille had now engroſſed 
the king's favour; and though he had formerly profeſſed friendſhip for the 
conſtable, he no ſooner ſucceeded Beaulieu in the management of the finances, 
than he changed his conduct towards Richemont, and fomented the king's aver- 
fion to that nobleman.” The other courtiers were incenſed at his behaviour, on 
the ſuppoſition that there was no other perſan but the conſtable who could re- 
eſtabliſh the affairs of France; and they entered into a conſpiracy againſt the 
life of the miniſter. The counts of Clermont and La Marche were at the head 
of this aſſociation, and aſſembled a body of forces, with which they endeavoured 
to ſurprize him at Bourges; but underſtanding that he had followed the king 

| | to 
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to Loches, they reſolved to ſeize his two creatures La Borde and De Prie, 
who fled for refuge into the great tower, which was immediately inveſted. De 
Prie was killed fighting in his own defence, but the other held out until he was 
relieved by the king in perſon. This quarrel degenerated into a civil war 
which raged ſeveral. months, and was at laſt terminated by the mediation of the 
duke of Alengon, who had been taken at the battle of Verneuil, and lately 
ranſomed for two hundred thouſand crowns, a ſum he could not raiſe without 
ſelling all his jewels, together with the town of Fougeres to the duke of Brit- 
tany : but by this time the conſtable had retired in diſguſt to Vannes, and 
Charles had very little reaſon to hope for a continuation of his ſervice and good 
oe, | 
XXIV. The deplorable condition of Charles, deſtitute of forces, officers, 
and money, and embroiled in thoſe domeſtic diſquiets, furniſhed the regent 
with an opportunity to execute a ſcheme he had projected in England. Pontor- 
ſon having ſurrendered after a long ſiege, he took the field in perſon, at the head 
of twenty thouſand men, in order to fall upon Brittany, which he threatened 
with ruin and deſolation. Whether the ſovereign of that country was actually 
intimidated by the regent's menaces, or glad of a pretence for abandoning a 
ſinking cauſe, which he eſpouſed merely out of complaiſance to his brother 
Richemont, he ſent ambaſſadors to the duke of Bedford, ſolliciting peace on 
his own terms; and it was granted on condition of his ſwearing to obſerve the 
peace of Troye, and to do homage to young Henry, whenever it ſhould be re- 
quired. The duke of Brittany was agreeably ſurprized at this moderation of 
the regent, which he had no reaſon to expect; and Bedford was pleaſed with 
an opportunity to detach, by fair means, ſuch a powerful ally from the interoſt 
of Charles. 
$XXV. While theſe revolutions happened in France, Jaquelina finding her- 
ſelf involved in a war with the duke of Burgundy, ſollicited the duke of Glou- 
ceſter for ſuccours; and that prince, with the aſſiſtance of parliament, ſent 
over a {mall reinforcement of troops, who immediately after their landing were 
| defeated by the Burgundians. At length, by the interceſſion of the regent, the 
deſign of the duel was laid aſide, and a truce concluded, during which Glou- 
ceſter was prevailed upon to leave his diſpute with the duke of Brabant to the 
pope's determination. His holineſs, in a little time after this reference, pub- 
liſhed his ſentence, by which he annulled and diſſolved the marriage between 
Jaquelina and the duke of Glouceſter, and confirmed her former contract with 
the duke of Brabant, who did not long ſurvive this arbitration, Upon the 
death of that prince, who was ſucceeded by his brother the count of St. Pol, 
Jaquelina ought to have retaken poſſeſſion of her own territories; but the in- 
trigues of the duke of Burgundy had ſuch an effect upon her ſubjects, that they 
refuſed to acknowledge her for their ſovereign ; and the duke being choſen 
umpire between her and them, obliged her to put the government of her do- 
minions into his hands, to conſtitute him her heir, and oblige herſelf to paſs 
the reſt of her days in a ſtate of widowhood. The duke of Glouceſter ac- 
quieſced in the ſentence of the pope ; and though in all probability he would 
have revived his pretenſions upon the death of the duke of Brabant, if the lady 
had been left unengaged, he was perſuaded by his brother to deſiſt from his 
claim, which, if purſued, would prove prejudicial to king Henry, by alienating 
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the duke of Burgundy from his intereſt. Glouceſter fuffered himſelf to be per- 


ſuaded, and abandoning Jaquelina, married Eleanor Cobham, whom he had 


An. Ch. 1428. 


long maintained as his concubine. | a | | 
$ XXVI. The war of Hainault being thus determined, all the ſtrength of 
England was united for the conqueſt of France, which ſeemed the more eaſy as 
Charles had not one body of troops in the field, and had lately given himſelf up 
to the pleaſures of indolence, as if he had laid aſide all thoughts of oppoſing the 
rogreſs of the enemy. The earl of Warwick had returned to England, where 
by was appointed governor to the king in the room of the duke of Exeter lately 
deceaſed; and the earl of Saliſbury arrived in France with a body of five thou- 
ſand men, whom he had raiſed at his own expence in England, in conſequence 
of a convention with the council. As foon as he brought that reinforcement to 
Paris, the regent beſtowed upon him the command of an army amounting to 


| ſixteen thouſand men, in order to reduce all the places that were poſſeſſed by 


Charles on this fide of the Loire, and to drive him intirely out of the northern 


provinces. He began his march towards the Loire, accompanied by the earl 


of Suffolk, by Talbot, Faſtolfe, and ſeveral other officers of diſtinction, and in a 
council of war reſolved to undertake the ſiege of Orleans; though this reſolu- 
tion was taken without the knowledge and contrary to the opinion of the duke 
of Bedford. As it was neceſſary to reduce the neighbouring places, from which 


they might have been incommoded in the ſiege, the months of Auguſt and 


ber were ſpent in ſubduing Jenville, Mehun, Baugenci, Gergeau, Clery, 
Sully, and other ſmall places; and at length they appeared before Orleans on 
the twelfth day of October. Charles, perceiving the intention of the Engliſh, 
had ſupplied the place with great ſtore of proviſion, ammunition, and a nume- 
rous garriſon, commanded by Gaucour, although he was at that time a priſoner 


of the Engliſh, releaſed on parole to raiſe the money for his ranſom ; and the 


Baſtard of Orleans, with D*Orval, Lahire, Xaintrailles, Thouars, Bouſſac, 
Chabannes, La Fayette, Graville, and ſeveral other officers of diſtinction, 
had thrown themſelves into the place, to fignalize their courage and addreſs. 
$ XXVII. In order to deprive the town entirely of all poſſibility of receiving 
ſuccour, the earl of Saliſbury ordered ſixty ſmall forts or redoubts to be built 
around it, of which ſix were more conſiderable than the reſt, for commanding 
the principal avenues of the place; and theſe were ſupplied with great artillery, 
by which the walls were inceſſantly battered. This was a place of the utmoſt 
conſequence to Charles, and as ſuch defended by the garriſon with uncommon 
valour ; in a word, both the aſſailants and defendants ſeemed to fight for glory 
more than for any other advantage, and on both ſides exploits of gallantry were 
daily performed. Charles, being deſtitute of troops and money, could not 
retend to raiſe the ſiege ; but notwithſtanding all the vigilance of the Engliſh, 
be made ſhift to introduce ſuccours from time to time; ſo that the garriſon, 
which originally conſiſted of twelve hundred men, was, by the latter end of 
December, augmented to three thouſand; and the number of the beſiegers in- 
creaſed to three and twenty thouſand, by the reinforcements they received from 
the regent. The bulwark of Tournelle being damaged by the cannon of the 
beſiegers, was ſet on fire by the defendants ; but the flames were extinguiſhed 
by the Engliſh, who made a lodgement in that poſt, and at the ſame time took 
the tower of the bridge, from whence-rthey overlooked the whole city. In m 
| | P 
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place the earl of Saliſbury was killed by a cannon ball, while he ſtood obſerving 
the poſture of the enemy at a window: but his death did not one moment in- 
terrupt the ſiege, which was carried on with the ſame vigour under the direction 
of the earl of Suffolk, aſſiſted by the renowned Talbot, one of the greateſt cap- 
tains whom that age produced. 

$ XXVIIL Four months had already been ſpent in continual allies and at- 
tacks, when, the regent ordered a convoy of ſalt - fiſh to ſet out from Paris for the 
uſe of the beſiegers in Lent, guarded by ſeventeen hundred men, under the com- 
mand of Sir John Faſtolfe, an officer of approved valour and great experience. 
Charles, receiving intelligence of the day on which he intended to begin his 
march, ordered. the count de Clermont to attack him with three thouſand men 
on the road to Orleans; and that nobleman executed his orders on the twelfth 
day of February at Rouvray St. Denis. Faſtolfe, being apprized of his ap- 
proach, drew up his men behind a barricade of waggons, where they ſuſtained 
the firſt ſhock of the enemy, who attacked them with their uſual impetuoſity ;, 
but, far from breaking through the retrenchment, they met with ſuch a warm 
reception as threw them into confuſion ; and the Engliſh commander ſeeing 
their diſorder, cauſed openings to be-made in his barricado, through which 
his men charged the enemy before they could rally, and routed them with great 
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hundred and twenty noblemen or officers of diſtinction loſt their lives, beſides 
a great number of common ſoldiers; but the Baſtard of Orleans, who had 
joined Clermont on this occaſion, retreated to the town with four hundred men 
in good order. 

$ XXIX. Charles was ſo diſheartened at this overthrow, that he began to 
look upon his affairs as deſperate ; but that he might not be wanting to his 
own intereſt, in neglecting any ſtep that might contribute towards the preſerva- 
tion of Orleans, he ſent Xaintrailles to the regent at Paris, to propoſe that the 
city might be depoſited in the hands of the duke of Burgundy, until the war 
ſhould be finiſhed. This propoſal being rejected by the duke of Bedford, the 
French king had actually determined to retire into Dauphine, when his affairs 
were reſtored by a very ſurprizing revolution. About the latter end of Fe- 
bruary, a country, wench called Joan of Arc, native of the village of Danremy 
in Lorraine, addreſſed herſelf to Robert de Baudricourt governor of Vau-cou- 
leurs; and affirmed that ſhe had a commiſſion from heaven to raiſe the ſiege of 
Orleans, and conduct Charles to Rheims, where he ſhould be anointed and con- 
ſecrated. Robert ſent this damſel to the king at Chinon; and whether ſhe was 
really a viſionary, who thought herſelf actuated by divine inſpiration, or only 
uſed as an inſtrument for the execution of a ſcheme which the court had con- 
trived to revive the ſpirits of the French, broken by ſo many repeated defeats, 
certain it is ſhe was received as ſomething ſupernatural. She diſcovered the 
king, whom ſhe had never ſeen before, in ipite of a diſguiſe he had aſſumed to. 
deceive her; and the doctors of theology being ordered to. examine her, de- 
clared that her vocation was altogether miraculous. The parliament of Poi- 
tiers, after the like enquiry, eſpouſed the ſame opinion; and the king gave 
| out that ſhe had explained to him certain ſecrets, which: ſhe could not poſſibly 
know but by divine revelation. By theſe means every body was prepoſſeſſed in 
fayqur of the Maiden; and the people in general believed ſhe was expreſly * 
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of God for the ſalvation of the kingdom. Hitherto the ſcheme, as in all pro- 


bability it was, ſucceeded to the wiſh of the projector. Joan of Arc was 
looked- upon with adoration ; and the French troops glowed with impatience 
to retrieve their honour, under the auſpices of this female champion. She was 
certainly endowed with the courage and addceſs of an amazon, and her natural 
intrepidity was flattered by the arts of ſuperſtition ; ſo that ſhe was wrought u 
to a degree of enthuſiaſm that overlooked, every ſpecies of danger. She al- 
ſumed the habit and armour of a man, and was furniſhed with a ſword from 
the tomb of a renowned knight, in the church of St. Catherine de Fierbois. 
$ XXX. The French ſoldiery being thus animated, Charles ſent a convoy 
towards Orleans, guarded by a ſtrong body of troops, whom the Maiden had 
aſſured of ſucceſs; and when they approached the gate of Burgundy, the 
Baſtard made a ſally to favour their entrance: a long and obſtinate engagement 
enſued; and, the Engliſh being defeated, Joan entered Orleans at the head of 
the convoy, amidſt the acclamations of the people, who were now fully ſatiſ- 
fied of her divine miſſion. That this ſpirit might not be allowed to cool, ſhe, 
on the fourth day of May, attacked the fort of St. Loup, which was one 
of thoſe the Engliſh had raiied for the blockade of the place ; and, after 
a furious diſpute of four hours, carried it ſword in hand, againſt a garriſon of 
twelve hundred men, four hundred of whom were killed in the aſſault. In 
two days after this action, ſhe proceeded againſt the fort of St. John, where ſhe ' 
met with very little reſiſtance trom the Engliſh, who had well nigh abandoned 
it before her approach. Having ſecured this conqueſt, ſhe marched immedi- 
ately againſt the fort of London, which was the moſt conſiderable of the 
whole number, and took it by ſtorm, after a very obſtinate engagement. 
Without giving her troops the leaſt reſpite, ſhe led them, that ſame evening, 
againſt the fort of Tournelles, but, for want of day-light, was obliged to poſt- 
pone the attack till next morning, when ſhe began the affault, which conti- 
nued fourteen hours without intermiſſion. The French were repulſed four 
times, and as often led back to the charge by Joan in perſon, notwithſtand- 
ing her being ſhot with an arrow between the neck and the ſhoulder ; at length 
the fort was taken, and fix hundred of the garriſon cut in pieces. | 
$XXXI. Such a ſeries of ſucceſs, evidently owing to the valour of this 
virago, who was extolled as an apoſtle from heaven, produced univerſal con- 
ſternation among the Engliſh. Though they did not believe the divinity of 
her miſſion, they conceived a notion rather more abſurd, and ſuppoſed that ſhe 
acted by compact with the devil. The loſs of ſo many forts, and the dejection 
of the ſoldiers, rendering it impoſſible to carry on the operations of the ſiege, 
the earl of Suffolk abandoned the enterprize, after having lain ſeven months 
before the place, and retired in diſorder, not without - conſiderable loſs from 
the beſieged, who now purſued them, in their turn, though greatly inferior 
in number. Such a panic prevailed among the Engliſh, that they were afraid of 
facing thoſe troops whom they had ſo often defeated, and fo lately deſpiſed. 
The very generals ſeemed to be ſtupified with terror; for, inſtead of keeping 
their forces together in a body, until they ſhould have recollected themſelves - 
from this infatuation, they diſtributed great part of the army in places near 
the Loire, which they had reduced before they undertook the fiege of Or- 
leans, and retreated with the reſt to a great diſtance: ſo that the enemy had 
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leiſure to retake the towns and fortreſſes which they had thus garriſoned. The 
earl of Suffolk had imprudently thrown himſelf, with four hundred men only; 
into Gergeau, where he was made priſoner; and all the other places but 
Baugency, were again brought under the dominion of Charles, who now re- 
ſolved to go and be conſecrated at Rheims, though that city was ſtill in the hands 
of the Engliſh. This expedition, however, he would not undertake until he 
ſhould have made himſelf maſter of Baugency, which he immediately inveſted ; 
and, while employed in this ſiege, he was joined by the conſtable de 
Richemont, who, hearing of his ſucceſs, laid aſide his reſentment, and raiſed 
8 hundred horſe, and as many thouſand infantry, in Bretagne, for his 
ervice. | | 
$ XXXII, The place being reduced, Charles, by the advice of his council, 
marched into Beauce againſt the remainder of the Engliſh troops, amounting 
to {ix thouſand men, encamped near Patay, under the conduct of Talbot, who 
had ſucceeded: to the command after the diſaſter of Suffolk. The French 
came upon them ſo ſuddenly, that they ſcarce had time to be formed. When. they 
were charged, ſuch was their pannic and confuſion, that the greater part fled 
without making the leaſt reſiſtance ; and Sir John Faſtolfe himſelf was hurried 
away inthe midſt of the fugitives. The lords Talbot, Scales, and Hungerford, 
maintained the battle with great valour, until they were overpowered by num- 
bers, and two thouſand of their men lay dead on the field of battle; then they 
were obliged to yield to the fortune of the day, and were taken priſoners, to- 
gether with Sir Thomas Rempſton, and other officers of diſtinction. Jenville, 
a ſtrong place in the neighbourhood of Patay, garriſoned with Engliſh troops, 
ſurrendered to the victors without reſiſtance ; and all the caſtles, that held for 
Henry, about Orleans, were abandoned by the defendants, who retired to- 
wards. Paris. The miſcarriage before Orleans, and their defeat, were ſo fatal Monſtrelet: 
to the Engliſh intereſt, that the duke of Bedford was obliged to confine him- 
ſelf within the walls of the capital; while the affairs of Charles aſſumed a moſt 
flouriſhing aſpect. His brother-in-law Lewis III. duke of Anjou, and king 
of Sicily, joined him with a reinforcement of ſoldiers, and ſome excellent of- 
ficers, whom he had lately brought back from Italy; ſo that, when he re- 
viewed his army at Gien, it amounted to fifteen thouſand fighting men, five 
of which he ſent off in two detachments; one under the conſtable, to make 
a a diverſion in Normandy ; and the other to carry the war into the heart of 
Guienne, under the conduct of the count de Perdriac. The king himſelf, at 
the head of the remaining ten thouſand, began his march for Rheims; and in 
his route, received the ſubmiſſion of Troye and Chalons, while the inhabitants 
of Auxerre promiſed to follow the example of the principal towns of Cham- 
pagne. Thoſe of Rheims expelled the Engliſh garriſon, and ſent deputies with 
their keys to the king, who entered the city in triumph, and was conſecrated 
with great ſolemnity. When the ceremony. was performed, the Maid of Or- 
leans deſired permiſſion to retire, alledging that ſhe had now accompliſhed the 
end of her calling; but the king preſſed her ſo earneſtly to ſtay, that ſhe at length 
complied with his requeſt. | 
$ XXXIII. Dufing this ſurpriſing revolution in the affairs of Charles, the 
court of Henry in England was again embroiled by a revival of the quarrel 
between the duke of Glouceſter and the cardinal of England. This prelate 
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was now become more inſolent than ever, ſince his elevation; and the duke, in 


order to mortify his pride, would not allow him to officiate at the feſtival of 
St, George, patron of the order of the garter, tho? prelate of the order, in 
quality of bithop. of Wincheſter, The duke affirmed, that he could not per- 
form the functions of cardinal and biſhop, without the expreſs permiſſion of his 
majeſty; and this being the opinion of the council, two noblemen were ſent 
to give him notice, that he ſhould deſiſt from acting as biſhop of Wincheſter. 
Next day, he appeared at council, and deſired to know for what reaſon he was 
deprived of his right: but, the council gave him to underſtand, that his acting 
in ſuch a double capacity would prejudice the prerogative of the crown ; and 
they perſiſted in their reſolution. This was a ſenſible mortification to the car- 
dinal, as it afforded matter of triumph to his adverſary ; but he was ſoon con- 
foled for the diſgrace, by a bull from the pope, appointing him legate for 
Germany, and general of a cruſade againſt the Bohemian heretics, who were 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Huſſites. He no ſooner received this com- 
miſſion, than he ſollicited the council for leave to raiſe five hundred lances, and 
as many thouſand archers for that ſervice; and his requeſt being granted under 
certain reſtrictions, he began his levies with equal diligence and ſucceſs. In 
the mean time the news of the battle of Patay arriving in England, the council 
immediately ordered new levies to be raiſed, under the command of Radcliffe; 
but, as theſe could not be aſſembled ſo foon as ſuccours were required in 
France, they made a new convention with the cardinal, who engaged to ſerve 
with his troops- in France, under the duke of Bedford, *till the end of Decem- 
ber, on condition that they ſhould not be employed in any ſiege. In a few 
days after this contract, Garter king at arms arrived with letters from the re- 
gent, preſſing the council to {end over a reinforcement with all poſſible diſpatch, 
and deſiring that the king might go over and be conſecrated at Paris. Henry 
was now about eight years of age, and his council agreed to the expediency 
of his going thither; but at the ſame time reſolved that he ſhould be firſt 
crowned king of England. This ceremony was accordingly performed on the 
ſixth day of November; and then the parliament, which was aſſembled on the 
occaſion, decreed that the dignity of protector ſhould be ſuppreſſed, and the 
duke of Glouceſter be thenceforward diſtinguiſhed by the name of King's firſt 
counſellor. ; 

$XXXIV. While the Engliſh council was thus employed, the duke of Bedford 
repaired to Picardy, in order to make draughts from garriſons, and wait for the 
ſuccours from England; while Soiſſons, Provins, Chateau-Thierry, Crepi, 
and ſome other places, ſubmitted to Charles. The regent having received the 
reinforcement levied by the cardinal, marched towards Crepi, in order to give 
the French king battle; and, in a few days, the two armies came in fight of 
each other in a large plain, where Bedford, who had few horſe, choſe an. 
advantageous ſituation, in hope of being attacked by the French impetuoſity, 


to which he had owed his ſucceſs at Vernueil. But, for once he was diſap- 


pointed. Charles, grown wiſe by experience, forbore to attack him within his. 


lines; but, after having tried in vain to provoke the Engliſh to forego the ad- 


vantage of the ſituation; he decamped, in order to continue his conqueſts; and 
the regent, who followed him in hope of finding an opportunity to fight with a 
fair proſpect of ſucceſs, had the mortification to ſee him admitted into Senlis, 

ü | Beauvais, 
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Beauvais, and ſeven or eight other places of importance from which the Eng- 
liſh garrriſons had been withdrawn. What augmented his chagrin was, the 
ſucceſs of the conſtable de Richemont, who had been detached into Normandy, 
where having increaſed his forces to the number of eight thouſand men, he 
reduced Evreux, and threatened to deſolate the whole province. The duke 
dreading the loſs of a country from whence he drew the greateſt part of his 
ſubſiſtance, marched thither with the utmoſt expedition, and drove the conſta- 
ble out of that dutchy : but, in his abſence, Charles made an attempt upon 
the city of Paris. He encamped on Montmartre, and publiſhed an amneſty 
in favour of the Pariſians, who he hoped would have expelled the Engliſh 
forces, and ſubmitted : but, the regent had taken ſuch wile precautions, that 
his declaration produced no effect. Then he ordered the ſuburbs of St. Ho- 
nore to be attacked ; but the troops were repulſed with great loſs, and the Maid 
of Orleans being wounded, was overtuned in the ditch, where ſhe lay ſuppoſed 
to be dead, until ſhe was brought off in the night, and found alive. After 
this unſucceſsful aſſault, Charles retired to Bourges, where he paſſed the winter; 
and the regent returned to Paris, from which, during the ſevere ſeaſon, he ſent 
out detachments, which took St. Denys and Lagni by ſcalade. Monſtrelet. 
$XXXV. The turn of affairs in France filled England with murmurs and 
diſcontent. Some accuſed the generals of having neglected their duty; and 
others affirmed, that this alteration was produced by the machination of the 
devil, who made uſe of Joan of Arc as the inſtrument of his malice: but, 
there was a third ſet, who imputed the bad ſucceſs of the Engliſh to the miſ- 
conduct of the king's council; and in particular, to the ambition of the duke 
of Glouceſter, who had undertaken a war in Hainault for his own private 
advantage, at a time when, if the whole ſtrength of England had been united, 
the entire conqueſt of France might have been eaſily completed. There were 
not wanting a fourth ſpecies of politicians, who affirmed that the council 
had acted with imprudence in detaining ſo long the dukes of Orleans and Bour- 
bon priſoners in England. They oblerved that the late king had derived great 
advantages from the diviſions of the French princes ; that therefore the priſon- 
ers ought to have been ſent back to their own country, where, in all likelihood, 
they would have revived their antient quarrels; whereas, by their detention in 
England, France enjoyed a kind of tranquillity which enabled it to unite 
againſt the common enemy; that, if the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon had 
been in France, the duke of Burgundy would certainly have brought a greater 
number of troops into the field than he had hitherto furniſned; and that their 
ranſome would ſerve at leaſt to recruit the finances of England, which were 
almoſt exhauſted. This laſt argument had ſuch weight with the council, that 
nothing but the expreſs deſire of the late king could have prevented them from 
practiſing the expedient; at length they thought themſelves at liberty to diſ- 
penſe with that reſtriction in favour of the duke of Bourbon, Who by a pri- 
vate contract with Henry, had engaged to ſwear to the peace of Troye, to 
pay a certain ſum by way of ranſome, and to deliver two of his ſons and for- 
treſſes, as hoſtages for the performance of his promiſe. Tho! Henry V. died Rymer. 
before this treaty could be executed, it had been renewed with ſome alteration; 
and young Henry had, as king of France, received the duke's homage. i The 
Lreaty was ratihed; but, ſome ne obſtacles prevented the — - 
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leaſe ; and, after a captivity of eighteen years, he died at laſt a priſoner in 


An. Ch. 1430. England. The council was the more diſpoſed to this accommodation, as it 


would have afforded a fund to defray the expence of the king's voyage to 
France; but this reſource failing, they practiſed another ſhift that anſwered 
the purpoſe. All perſons poſſeſſing forty pounds a year in land were ſum- 
moned to receive the honour of knighthood; the jewels of the crown were 
pawned, and ſums of money borrowed from towns, corporations, and indivi- 
duals : the cardinal, by whom he was attended, advanced above nine thouſand 
pounds upon the occaſion. By means of this ſupply, the king was attended 
in his voyage by a conſiderable body of forces; but the Engliſh in general 
were ſo poſſeſſed with dreadful notions of Joan's enchantments, that many 
officers' and ſoldiers deſerted before their embarkation; and a great number 
of thoſe who croſſed the ſea, being intimidated by the accounts they heard of 
her exploits, withdrew privately from their colours, and returned to England. 

$XXXVI. Henry arrived about the latter end of April at Calais, from 
whence he repaired to Rouen, where he paſſed the ſummer, while the regent 
was employed in making preparations for the ceremony of his conſecration at 
Paris, which was performed on the ſeventeenth day of December. During 
the king's refidence at Rouen, the duke of Bedford, ſuſpecting that the duke 
of Burgundy began to liſten to the ſollicitations of thoſe agents who were in- 
ceſſantly employed by Charles to detach him from the intereft of England, 
thought proper to engage him more ſtrongly in the alliance, at the expence 
of all the places the Engliſh poſſeſſed in Champagne and Brie, which he ceded 
to that prince, in order to ſtrengthen the connexion. What likewiſe contri- 
buted to retain him the longer in his Engliſh engagements, was his third mar- 
riage with Iſabel of Portugal, who was nearly related to Henry. Theſe mo- 
tives induced the duke to ſupply the regent with a reinforcement, which en- 
abled him to take the field, and reduce ſome places in the Ifle of France, 
by which the Pariſians had been very much incommoded. | 


S8 $ XXXVIE. Burgundy in perſon entered France at the head of a powerful 


army, with which he reduced Torſy and Soiſſons, and then undertook the ſiege 
of Compiegne, defended by Flavy, with a numerous garriſon, well provided 
with ſtores and ammunition. At the firſt report of this enterprize, the Maid 


of Orleans and Xaintrailles, threw themſelves into the place, to the no ſmall _ 


mortification of the governor, who could not bear the thought of loſing any 

part of the glory that might be acquired in the defence. On the twenty-fifth 
day of May Joan made a fally, and fought with her uſual intrepidity ; but 
being obliged to retire, placed herſelf in the rear, to amuſe the enemy until 
her troops ſhould make good their retreat. Having performed this ſervice 
effectually, ſhe attempted to follow them into the city, and found the gates 
ſhut and the bridge drawn up, by order of the governor, who is ſaid to have 
mut her out knowingly, that ſhe might fall into the hands of the beſiegers. 
Finding it impoſſible to eſcape, ſhe ſurrendered to the Baſtard of Vendome, 


who delivered her immediately to the count de Ligny, the Burgundian gene- 


ral. The regent was no ſooner informed of her being taken, than he pur- 
chaſed her of the count for a very valuable conſideration. When the place 
was reduced to extremity, it was ſuccoured by the count de Vendome, with a 
conſiderable reinforcement of troops, proviſion, and ammunition ; ſo that the 
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count de Ligny, ſeeing no proſpect of ſucceeding, raiſed the ſiege, and the 
duke of Burgundy retired from Noyon into the Artois. 
$XXXVIII. Joan of Arc had introduced ſuch a ſpirit of ſuperſtition, both 
among French and Engliſh, that the beſt officers of both armies were miſled by 
the moſt blind credulity. It appears from the regent's letter to the king, after 
the ſiege of Orleans was raiſed, that he believed the Maid to be an inchantreſs 
inſpired by the devil; and an incident that happened at this 22 lainly 
roves that the French generals imagined the cauſe of Charles was elpouſed 
by a particular providence. A ſhepherd in the neighbourhood of Rouen, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the marechal de Bouſſac, aſſured him, that by virtue of a 
revelation from heaven, he could conduct him through a ſecret path into the 
very heart of Rouen ; and the marechal communicating the propoſal to Xain- 
trailles, they agreed to embrace the opportunity which was offered by provi. 
dence. Having theretore aſſembled a body of choſen troops, they followed 
the ſhepherd, who conducted them into an ambuſcade formed by Talbot, 
who deſtroyed the greater part of their forces, and took Xaintrailles priſoner. Monſtrelet. 
XXXIX. Mean while the duke of Glouceſter, in England, taking the ad- 
vantage of the cardinal's abſence, declared in the council that Wincheſter in- 
tended to quit the king, whom he had accompanied to France, and return to 
England to excite freſh troubles in this kingdom, as well as to avail himſelf 
of the pope's authority for diſſolving his engagement to ſerve againſt the 
French king. This remonſtrance met with ſuch credit, that the council 
publiſhed a proclamation, forbidding all his majeſty's ſubjects, of what. rank 
and condition ſoever they might be, on pain of impriſonment, to accompany 
the cardinal, ſhould he leave the king without the royal permiſſion. On Rymer: 
the back of this tranſaction a truce for one year was concluded with the king 
of Caftile ; and another for five years with Scotland, ſigned at Edinburgh by 
the Engliſh ambaſſadors. 
XL. The maid of Orleans having remained in cuſtody ſince the ſiege of 
Compiegne, the king, by the advice of his council of France, ſent her to 
Rouen to be tried for witchcratt ; and, after a long examination, the eccleſi- 
aſtical judges condemned her, as an heretic, to do pennance all the reſt of her 
life on bread and water. Some time after this ſentence was pronounced, the An. Ch. 143, 
ſame judges, on pretence of her having relapſed into her former errors, delivered 
her over to the ſecular arm to be burned alive ; and this ſentence was executed 
upon her in the old market-place of Rouen on the thirtieth day of May. She 
appeared upon her trial to be a weak enthuſiaſt; and in all probability her 
life would have been ſaved, had not the regent thought it abſolutely neceſſary 
to convince the ſoldiers, by her death and public execution, of the falſity of 
the reports which had repreſented her as a meſſenger from God, and an agent 
of the devil; reports which they could no longer believe, after having teen. 
how unable ſhe was to elude the penalties of juſtice. Whatever were his mo- 
tives, his conduct cannot be juſtly extolled, for having ſacrificed to his policy, 
revenge, or ſuperſtition, a poor illiterate maiden, who was intitled to the re- 
E of every generous mind, for the ſurpriſing efforts ſhe made in behalf of RA Chart 
er country. | VII. 5 
$XLI. The fate of Joan was very prejudicial to the affairs of Charles, for 


the reaians we have already mentioned; and that prince was in ſuch diſtreſs 
tos 


Hiſt. de Lor- 
raine. 
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for want of money, that he could not maintain an army in the field. Henry 
was nearly in the ſame ſituation; for his French ſubjects were exhauſted, as 
well as generally diſaffected to his government; and the people of England 
were by this time heartily tired of a ruinous war, which afforded no proſpect 
of a termination. This being the caſe on both ſides, the war was maintained 
in petty incurſions, and little ſtratagems for the ſurpriſal of towns and fortreſſes. 
The French made themſelves maſters of Chartres by means of a waggon loaded 
with wine, which was overturned under the portcullis. The Engliſh on the 
other hand ſurprized Montargis, by carrying on a correſpondence with a 
damſel of the town, who prevailed upon her lover, a barber, to give them 
admittance. Charles was concerned in another diſpute, beſides that which 
ſubſiſted between him and Henry. Rene, ſecond ſon of Lewis II. king of 
Sicily, and duke of Anjou, having ſucceeded to the dutchy of Bar, by the 
death of his uncle the cardinal de Bar, and marquis of Pont-a-Mouſſon, 
wanted to eſtabliſh himſelf alſo in poſſeſſion of Lorraine, on the demiſe of the 
duke his father-in-law. But the ſucceſſion was diſputed with him by Anthony, 
count de Vaudemont, ſon of Frederic the younger brother of duke Charles. 
This conteſt produced a war, in which the French king ſupported the party 
of Rene, who was his brother-in-law, while that of his competitor was eſpouſed 
by the duke of Burgundy. On the ſecond day of July, the two princes meet- 
ing at Bulegneville, a bloody battle enſued, in which Rene was vanquiſhed, 
taken, and conducted to Dijon; and twelve hundred French troops being 
killed in this engagement, Charles was diſabled from attempting any thing of 
conſequence againſt the Engliſh. | 
XLII. While Henry reſided in France, pope Eugenius II. ſent thither the 
cardinal of Santa Cruz to perſuade the two Kings to an accommodation; and 
that legate prevailed upon them to ſend ambaſſadors to Auxerre, where, how- 


ever, the conferences were not opened, becauſe the Engliſh would not own 
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the plenipotentiaries of Charles for the ambaſſadors of France. Notwith- 
ſtanding this miſcarriage, the cardinal continued his good offices, and another 
day was appointed for their meeting again in the ſucceeding year ; but they 
could not agree upon the place, and the negotiation miſcarried. Henry quit- 
ting Paris immediately after Chriſtmas, retired to Rouen as a place of greater 
ſafety; though it was very near being ſurprized by the treachery of one Peter 
Audebeauf, a native of Bearne, retained in the Engliſh ſervice, who introduced 
an hundred and twenty men, commanded by one Recarville, into the great 
tower of the caſtle. To ſupport theſe, a larger body of troops had advanced 
within a league of the place; but the officers quarrelling among themſelves 
about the manner of ſharing the booty which they hoped to obtain, confuſion 
enſued, and the whole number returned to Beauvais. Thoſe who had been 
admitted into the tower were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion; and Henry's 
governors, alarmed at this attempt, conveyed him immediately to his Engliſh 


dominions, where the animoſity between the duke of Glouceſter and the car- 


dinal ſtill glowed with unabating rancour. | | 
$ XLIII. In the parliament of the preceding year, the biſhop found 
means to engage the houſe of commons in his intereſt, ſo as to obtain a 
triumph over his adverſary, who had endeavoured to do him ill offices in his 
abſence. They had preſented an addreſs to his majeſty, deſiring, _— con- 
| ideration 
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ſideration of the great ſervices the cardinal had done the ſtate, he would grant 
an amneſty in his favour, for every thing he might have tranſacted contrary 
to the laws, particularly to the ſtatutes of premunire. Notwithſtanding this 
addreſs, with which his majeſty complied, the duke of Glouceſter would not 


relinquiſh the purſuit. He pretended that he had proots in his hands ſufficient 


to convict the cardinal of high treaſon ; a crime which could not be implied in 
the pardon he had received. Wincheſter, who was at that time in Flanders 
tranſacting the king's affairs, returned to London, without having demanded 
permiſſion, and the duke made this a pretext for ſeizing his baggage. Next 
day the cardinal went to the houſe of lords, where he declared he was come 
to juſtify his conduct, and prove his innocence againſt any perſon who ſhould 
charge him with delinquency. As Glouceſter did not think proper to main- 
tain what he had advanced, he was acknowledged as a faithful ſubject, by an 
authentic act paſſed at his earneſt deſire. Then he complained that his bag- 
age had been ſeized at Sandwich, and demanded reſtitution. He offered to 
epoſit ſix thouſand pounds in the king's hands for fix years; and if in that 
time the baggage ſhould appear to have been lawfully ſeized, the money 
ſhould be confiſcated for the uſe of his majeſty. He likewiſe offered to lend 
him as much more, and poſtpone the demand of thirteen thouſand marks al- 
ready due to him, on condition that the payment of the whole ſhould be aſ- 
ſigned to him on the firſt ſubſidy that ſhould be granted. His propoſals were 
accepted, and his effects reſtored; and the duke of Glouceſter, tar trom being 
able to injure his character, ſaw him triumph over his reſentment in the ap- 
plauſe of both houſes of parliament. 
$ XLIV. England was more attentive to the conteſt between theſe two am- 
bitious rivals, than to the war of France, which they ſeemed almoſt to have 


forgot; though the preſent juncture afforded them a fair opportunity to repair 


the loſſes they had ſuſtained, and retrieve the credit of their arms. Charles 
gave himſelf up to the delights of indolence, in the embraces 'of Agnes Sorel, 
and left the care of his moſt important affairs to his miniſters and generals. 
His favourite La Tremouille was accuſed of encouraging him in this habit of 
idleneſs and indifference ; but this was not the caſe. Charles began to be diſ- 
guſted with this miniſter, and grow uneaſy under the yoke he had impoſed. 
The conſtable being informed, by his emiſſaries at court, of this alienation, re- 
ſolved to re. act the tragedy of Louvet, De Giac, and Beaulieu, and having 
ſecured the intereſt of the courtiers who hated the miniſter, he cauſed him to 
be apprehended in his bed, at Chinon, within the king's palace, and conveyed 
to priſon at Montreſor. Charles was equally ſurprized and incenfed at this 
outrage, which he {wore he would revenge upon the conſtable: bur, when he 
heard all the princes of the blood, and all the nobles of his court, declare 
againſt La Tremouille, he checked his indignation. | He remembered wich 
fear the league which had been formed againſt him in the caſe of Louvet, and 
the diſguſt he had begun to conceive for the miniſter, enabled him to give 
him up with the leſs reluctance. Charles of Anjou, the queen's brother, con- 


foled him for his loſs ; and, according to the conſtable's plan, became th 
chief favourite. 


- 


$ XLV. One may ealily conceive that a prince of this character could not 
have been a formidable enemy ta Bedford, had this laſt been properly ſuppliad. 
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with reinforcements from England. But for ſome time theſe had been intirely 
interrupted; fo that he could not keep the field without unfurniſhing the places 
of; their garriſons, and leaving them at liberty to declare for Charles. In the 
beginning of the year, Bedford detached the earl of Arundel and the marechal 
de l'Iſle Adam, to beſiege Lagin, in the neighbourhood of Paris, which had 
been lately ſurpriſed by Foucaut; but the garriſon made ſuch a vigorous ſally, 
that they were obliged to abandon the enterprize. In the month of Auguſt, 
the regent undertook the ſiege of it in perſon, with an army of ſix thouſand 
men; but, in ſpite of his vigilance and precaution, the Baſtard of Orleans 
introduced a convoy into the place; and the duke fearing he carried on ſome 
intelligence with the Pariſians, ſuddenly raiſed the ſiege and returned to the 
capital. A ſmall body of French forces, drawn from different garriſons, ſur- 
priſed the town of Montargis ; but the caſtle defended itſelf ſo vigorouſly, 


that they were obliged. to abandon their conqueſt. In Normandy twelve 
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hundred Engliſh troops inveſted Lahire in Louviers; and, after a block- 
ade of three months, obliged him to capitulate. | . 4 

$ XLVI. Theſe were events of little conſequence, in compariſon with that 
which happened on the thirteenth day of November. This was the death 
of Anne of - Burgundy dutcheſs of Bedford, which not only affected her huſ- 
band in particular, but alſo the whole Engliſh nation, as it entirely broke that 
bond of connexion which had united the dukes of Bedford and Burgundy ; and 
the mutual reſentment which ſucceeded their union was fatal to the intereſt of 


England. In the beginning of the year, there was a dangerous inſurrection of 


the peaſants in Normandy, who, taking arms to the number of ſixty thouſand, 
two thirds of theſe proceeded to the Vexin; and the other body of twenty thou- 
ſand marched to Caen, which they took, together with Harfleur, Dieppe, and 
Lillebonne. The earl of Arundel was no ſooner apprized' of the inſurrection, 
than he marched againſt thoſe who were afſembled at the Vexin, and charging 
them in the night, obtained an eaſy victory. Thoſe in Caen might have been 
more troubleſome, as. they were headed by the marechal de Rieux ; but they 
were ſo intimidated by the defeat of their companions, that the greateſt part of 


them diſperſed to their own habitations. -The marechal, with ſome of the'moſt 


courageous, threw himſelf into Dieppe, which, together with Harfleur, re- 
mained in poſſeſſion of the French king, though Arundel reduced Caen and 
Lillebonne. In the courſe of this year, the duke of Bedford married Jaqueline 


of Luxembourg, daughter of James count of St. Pol; a match that gave 


great umbrage to the duke of Burgundy, who not only looked upon it as an in- 


ult to the memory of his ſiſter ſo lately deceaſed, but alſo reſented the regent's 
marrying the daughter of his vaſſal, without his conſent or knowledge. The 
cardinal of England endeavoured to repair this breach, and mediate a reconci- 
liation. He ſucceeded fo far as to obtain their mutual conſent to an interview 
at St. Omer, where all differences might be amicably adjuſted; but when they 
repaired to this place, a freſh diſpute enſued about rank and precedence. Neither 
would yield in point of punctilio; and they parted, more than ever incenſed 


- againſt each other. In all probability the duke of Burgundy had already de- 


termined to abandon the Engliſh intereſt, and uſed this trivial diſpute as a pre- 
tence for breaking with the regent : though he reſolved to have it in his 
power to make his own terms with Charles, and for that purpoſe perſiſted in 

I his 
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his hoſtilities. He made himſelf maſter of St. Valery, Ham, Laon, and Pro- 
vins ; and the earl of Arundel beſieged and took Silley-le-Guillaume, in the 
province 'of Le Maine, '> N59 455 cen 
S XLII. By this time the council of England were become more deſirous 
of peace, than of engaging in any new meaſures for retrieving what the king 
had loſt in France, The duke of Orleans, who till continued a priſoner at 
London, had offered to employ all his influence in forwarding a treaty, on 
which all his hope of liberty depended. He propoſed that the queen dowager 
of Sicily, her ſon Charles of Anjou, the duke of Brittany, with his brothers 
the counts of Richemont and of St. Gilles, the duke of Alengon, the counts 
of Armagnac, Foix, Perdriac, Clermont, and the archbiſhop of Paris, ſhould 
meet the plenipotentiaries of England at Calais, or any other place pitched 

upon by the Engliſh council; and he deſired permiſſion to aſſiſt at the congreſs, 
in order to enforce the negotiation. At the ſame time he preſented a ſet of 
articles, which were ſo favourable for England, that the council embraced his 
Propoſal without heſitation ;' and he ſigned, ſealed, and ſwore to the perfor - 


mance of the treaty which he had planned. Paſsports were expedited for the Rymer. 


queen dowager of Sicily, and the other perſons named in his propoſal; the 
month of October was fixed for the time of the conferences; and the council 
appointed commiſſioners to treat with the plenipotentiaries of Charles. The 
duke of Orleans acted on this occaſion in concert with the court of France, 
whoſe aim was to dupe the council of England. The articles of /a; ſeparate 
peace between Charles and the duke of Burgundy were already adjuſted, by 
the means of the conſtable of Richemont, who had conferred with the duke at 
Nevers, on pretence of accommodating a difference between that prinee and 
the count de Clermont; and nothing was wanting but an oppottunity-to. finiſh 
and confirm che treaty. For this purpoſe they projected the plan of a congreſs 
for a general peace, well knowing that the Engliſh: would xeject the conditions 
that would be propoſed ; and their refuſal would furniſh” the duke with a pre · 
text for concluding a ſeparate accommodation. This was the true motive of 
the magnificent offers made by the duke of Orleans to the king of England, in 
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caſe the conferences ſhould prove ineffectual. They knew nothing was ſo An. Ch. 1434 


likely to engage Henry's council in the negotiation, as the hope of its producing 
ſomething advantageous to England, even though it ſhould not ſucceed; and 
the duke of Bedford, as well as the council, being utterly ignorant of what had 
paſſed between the duke of Burgundy and Charles, were the more eaſily caught 
in the ſnare. As ſoon as they had conſented to the congreſs, the duke of Bur- 
gundy, who ſtill maintained the appearance of union with the Engliſh, ma- 
naged matters in ſuch a manner, that inſtead of Calais they fixed upon Arras 
for the place of congreſs, to which all the parties concerned agreed to ſend their 
ambaſſadors. Beni 185 Hu Bog Ant f 59288 e 
S XLVIIH. Mean while the war degenerated into petty exturſions; both 
kings were too weak to ſend armies into the field; and therefore nothing of 
moment was tranſacted. The French having ſurprized Rue in Picardy, the 
earl of Arundel reſolved to retake the place; but underitanding on his march 
that the enemy had fortified Herberoi near Beauvais, he judged it expedient to 
drive them thence before the works could be broughs to perfection, and fa: 
down before the town. Receiving intelligence that Vignoles and Xaiptrailles 
Vor. II. s + t advanced 
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advanced with twelve hundred men to its relief, he raiſed the ſiege, and gave 
them battle. In this action, which was extremely obſtinate, he was mortally 
wounded and taken priſoner, and in a few days died, to the unſpeakable regret 
of the duke of Bedford. The count de Clermont, now become duke of Bour- 
bon by the death of his father, made himſelf maſter of Corbeil and Brie-Comte- 
Robert, by bribing the governors; and a Scottiſh: officer ſurprized Vincennes, 
which, however,” he could not maintain. At length Talbot, arriving from 
England with a" reinforcement of three or four thouſand men, to whom he 
joined fome troops drawn from garriſons, 'became maſter of 'the field, and re- 
took a good number of towns, without being interrupted in his progreſs by 
che bnowys £1 nolitice ee hg ont F bor” e OR: ee 
S XLIX. The eyes of all Europe were now turned upon the congreſs of 
Arras, to which the pope ſent the cardinal de St. a Croce, as his ambaſſador, 
while the cardinals of Cyprus and Arles repreſented the council of Baſil. 
Charles ſent thither ſeventeen plenipotentiaries, at the head of whom was the 
conſtable de Richemont; and Henry appointed twenty-ſeven for France and 
England, the duke of Burgundy being the principal. Hitherto the regent and 


the Engliſh council were perſuaded that the duke acted upon good faith: but 


they ſoon received intelligence that he had ſollicited the pope to abſolve him 
from the oath which he had taken to the late king Henry. Eugenius being 
queſtioned on this ſubject, declared that no French prince had ever made any 
ſuch demand; and that for the future he would obſerve ſuch conduct as would 
be ſatisfactory to the king of England. The conferences began on the ſixth 
day of: Auguſt; with the propoſals of Charles, whoſe ambaſſadors offered to 


Henry all Normandy and Guienne, on condition that he would renounce his 


pretenſions to the crown of France, and do homage for thoſe two provinces. 
The Engliſh plenipotentiaries, equally furprized and incenſed at a propoſal fo 
widely different from the articles agreed upon with the duke of Orleans, broke 
off the conference abruptly, and retired without deigning to make the leaſt 
reply," os ec ir tf a 70 UTI 44” 
- $L. The duke of Burgundy made their ſudden departure a pretext for con- 


celuding a ſeparate peace. He obſerved that he was not obliged: to follow their 


caprice,” and 'gratify their pride at the expence of his own intereſt. | The 


| Pope's legare abſolved him of all the oaths he had taken to Henry V. and his 


ſucceſſor ; and his treaty with Charles was ſoon ratified; as all the articles had 
been adjuſted before hand. Charles obliged himſelf by this treaty to aſk par- 
don of Philip, either in perſon or by his delegates, for the murder of his father, 
as à crime which had been perpetrated in his youth, at the inſtigation of evil 
counſellors; to deliver up all the aſſaſſins to juſtice; to found chapels and 
maſſes for the ſouls of John duke of Burgundy, and his attendants who were 
killed by his ſide; to make good all damages ſuſtained by ſuch as were taken 
on the day of the murder; to erect a croſs on the place where it was committed, 
and pay fifty thouſand crowns in gold, in lieu of the duke's jewels, which were 
ſeized, at his aſſaſſination. He agreed to cede to Philip and his heirs the cities 
and counties of Boulogne: ſur- Mer, Macon, St. Jangout, and Auxerre, with 
all their dependencies, together with all the taxes called aids, impoſed 
on thoſe parts of Macon, Chalons, Autun, and Langres, that lay with- 
in Burgundy; the caſtles, towns, and diſtricts of Bar- ſur-Seine, E ph 

ä oye, 


Roye, and Mondidier, and all their appendages ; the whole county of Ponthieu, 
Dourlens, St. Riſquier, Crevecour, Arleux, Mortagne, St. Quintin, Corbie, 
Amiens, and Abbeville, were mortgaged to Philip and his heirs, until four 
hundred thouſand crowns ſhould be payed for their redemption. | Philip himſelf 
was exempted from doing homage tor theſe territories during the life of Charles, 
as were his vaſſals from obeying the ſummons of Charles, without his order. 
The French king promiſed to ſuccour him in caſe he ſhould be attacked by the 
Engliſh ; and both parties declared they would make no agreement with the 
enemy, without the conſent of each other. The duke's vaſſals, and others, who 


had borne St. Andrew's croſs, which was the enſign of Burgundy, were 


exempted from ſerving under any other; and a general pardon was granted to 
all perſons except the aſſaſſins aforementioned. Both parties renounced all al- 
liances to the prejudice of one another; and by letters patent declared their reſ- 
pective ſubjects abſolved from their allegiance to him who ſhould violate this 
treaty. The princes of the blood in France, and the nobles of Burgundy, ratified 
this agreement under their hands and ſeals: and it was afterwards confirmed by 
the council of Baſil, which denounced the cenſures of excommunication and 
interdict againſt him who ſhould infringe the articles. 1 

$ LI. During the conference at Arras, the inhabitants of Houdan, St. 
Denys, Pontoiſe, Melun, Pont St. Maixance, Meulan, opened their gates to 
the forces of Charles : the duke of Bedford retook St. Denys, and ordered the 


walls of it to be razed to the ground; but he was obliged to raiſe the fiege of 


Meulan by the Baſtard of Orleans, and Eſpernay fell into the hands of the 
French. Iſabel, queen dowager of France, ſeeing the ſucceſs of her fon 
Charles, whom ſhe always hated, and the deſperate condition of the Eng- 
liſh intereſt, died at Paris of vexation, very little regretted by the French, who 
looked upon her as the principal cauſe of the ruin of the kingdom. Her death 
was of very little conſequence to either party ; but this was not the caſe with 
that of the regent, who died in the caſtle of Rouen on the fourteenth day of 
September, univerſally lamented by the Engliſh, not only as the ſole ſupport of 
their intereſt in France, but alſo as a prince of the moſt amiable diſpoſition; 
He certainly poſſeſſed all the heroiſm of his brother Henry, without his defects; 


and, by his admirable conduct, maintained the war in France almoſt without 


any aſſiſtance from England. Had he been properly ſupported, he would in all 
probability have completed the conqueſt of that kingdom, which, though na- 
turally an enemy to his ſucceſs, univerſally owned and applauded his valour, 
juſtice, and moderation. The death of this worthy prince was no ſooner 
nown in England, than Richard Plantagenet duke of York was appointed 
regent of France: but Henry duke of Somerſet, who had been his competitor 
for that dignity, managed, his intrigues in the council with ſuch art, that his 
patent was not expedited for ſeven months, during which the partiſans of 
Charles extended their conqueſts without oppoſition. | | | 
$ LII. The Engliſh people were exaſperated at the deſection of the duke of 
Burgundy, whom they reviled in the moſt bitter terms of reproach. Never- 
theleſs that prince, in order to preſerve ſome decorum with England, ſent over 
two heralds to Henry, to excuſe his having concluded a ſeparate treaty, by 
declaring his people were no longer able to maintain the war, and to Aer his 
mediation for a peace between France 90 England. This offer was conſidered 
245 . t 2 as 
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as a freſh; inſult. The council would not even vouchſafe to anſwer, the letter; 
and the heralds were not ſuffered to ſtir abroad. The populace of London be- 
came fo, outrageous, that they murdered ſeveral Flemings, and plundered their 
houſes, until they were ſuppreſſed by a proclamation, and protections granted 
to thoſe: who were ſettled in England. In all likelihood, theſe inſults and com- 
motions, were far from being diſagrecable to the duke of Burgundy, as they 
furniſhed him with a pretext for exclaiming againſt the Engliſh, and joining 


An. Ch. 1436. his forces to thoſe of Charles. In the month of March, he ſent a reinforce- 


ment of five hundred lances to the conſtable Richemont, who, having made 
Milt to aſſemble ſix or ſeven, thouſand men, marghed directly to Paris, where 
the emiſſaries of Charles and the duke of Burgundy had already formed a very 
conliderable party. He ſoon made himſelf, maſter of ſeveral ſmall places in 
the neighbourhood of that capital; and then encamped before one of the 
gates, where, continual conferences were carried on between his troops and the 
citizens, notwithſtanding all the precaution that could be taken by Robert lord 
Willoughby, who commanded the Engliſh garriſon, amounting to fifteen hun- 
dred men. On the thirteenth day of April, the inhabitants ſuddenly took to 


their arms, while the marechal I. Iſle d Adam ſcaled the walls; and when the 


garriſon advanced againſt the aſſailants, they were ſaluted with ſhowers of ſtones 
trom the windows, while the whole city reſounded with repeated acclamations 
of Long live the king and the duke of Burgundy,” The governor, finding 
it impoſſible to reſiſt the torrent, retired to the Baſtile; and immediately chains 
were drawn acroſs the ſtreets to prevent his return. Mean while L'Ifle d'Adam 
opened the gates to the conſtable, who took poſſeſſion. of the city without oppo- 
ition. .. Lord Willoughby, finding the Baſtile altogether unprovided for a ſiege, 
capitulated on the third day, and, marching out with the honours of war, re- 
tired to Rouen. n þ 
& LIII. The duke of York, having at length received his commiſſion. of 
regent, landed in Normandy with a good body of troops from England, and 
retook many ſmall places or caſtles, which the French had reduced ſince the 
death of the duke of Bedford. While he was employed in the conqueſt of Nor- 
mandy, he received intelligence that the duke of Burgundy had made great pre- 
parations for a ſiege; and ſuſpecting that his deſign was to inveſt Calais, he 
imparted his conjectures to the council, preſſing them to put that place in a 
proper poſture of defence. Before they could take any meaſures for this pur- 
pole, the duke inveſted the town with an army of fifty thouſand men; and this 
circumſtance being known in England, increaſed the animoſity of the nation to 
a moſt virulent degree againſt that prince, whom they reviled as the worſt of 
all apoſtates. Orders were iſſued. to levy fifteen thouſand troops for the relief 
of the place ; and the command of theſe was given to the duke of Glouceſter, 
while at the ſame time this nobleman and the lord Beaumont were gratified 
by Henry with grants of all the territories. belonging to the houſe of Bur- 
gundy in France and Flanders. Theſe forces being levied, the duke of Glou- 
ceſter ſet ſail, and landed with them in Normandy about ſix weeks after the 
duke of Burgundy had begun the ſiege. He had not as yet made much pro- 
greſs in his operations; but on the contrary ſuſtained ſome checks, which not 
a little diſheartened his Flemiſh forces. Several vigorous and ſucceſsful ſallies 
had been made by the garriſon, . Part of the duke's fleet which blocked up 
| the 
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the place by ſea, having been left a-ground at low- water, the inhabitants of 
Calais found means to ſet the ſhips on fire and deſtroy them entirely; a wooden 
fort erected by the beſiegers, and well ſupplied with cannon, was taken by the 
Engliſh, and all the Flemings found in it were put to the ſword ; and laftly, 
the duke of Glouceſter, before he embarked, ſent an herald to challenge Bur- 
gundy to battle. All theſe circumſtances concurred to intimidate the troops of 
Flanders, conſiſting chiefly of raw undiſciplined militia ; and when they under- 
ſtood that the duke of Glouceſter was on his march towards Calais; their whole 
camp was filled with mutiny and confuſion, © They ftruck their tents of. their 
own accord; and, in ſpite of all the duke's remonſtrances and authority, began 
to retreat in the utmoſt diſorder. He was obliged to follow them to Gravelines, 
whither they fled with the utmoſt precipitation, leaving behind their baggage, 
artillery, and ammunition. 

LIV. This was not the only mortification that Philip received. He had 
ſcarce returned to his dominions, when the towns of Flanders revolted. He 
himſelf was dangerouſly wounded- in a ſedition at Bruges, after having ſeen 
the marechal L'Ille d' Adam cut in pieces by the mutinous populace. Mean 
while the duke of Glouceſter, taking advantage of theſe commotions, over- 
ran Artois, Flanders, and Hainault, from whence he carried off twelve hun- 
dred waggons loaded with booty; and from this period the duke of Burgundy 
was ſo embroiled in his own affairs, that Charles derived very inconſiderable 
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fectually aſſiſted by James king of Scotland, -whoſe daughter Margaret was 
in the courſe of this year married to his ſon Lewis the dauphin. The truce 
between England and Scotland had expired, and hoſtilities were recommenced 
between the two nations. The carl of Northumberland, with the other lords 
of che Engliſh Marches, invaded. Scotland with a ſtrong body of forces, and 
were encountered by William Douglas earl of Angus, and ſome other Scott: ſh 
noblemen, at a place called Poperden, where, after an obſtinate engagement, the 
Engliſh were defeated with the loſs of fifteen hundred men killed upon the ſpot, 
beſides four hundred that were taken priſoners.” Henry's council had employed 
all their influence to preyent the match between Margaret and the dauphin, 
in the way of negotiation ; bur finding James determined. in favour. of his 
French alliance, they fitted out a fleet to intercept the princeſs in her paſſage 
to France; though the Scottiſh king eluded their vigilance by ſending her 
with a convoy of forty ſhips around the weſtern iſles, and the landed in ſatety at 


Rochelle. Buchanan. 


$ LV. The enſuing year was remarkable for the death of Jane of Navarre, An. Ch. 1 437. 


and Catherine of France, both queen dowagers of England. The former, 
Who was widow of Henry IV. had been ſuſpected of i intrigues againſt the 
royal family, but lived to get the better of that calumny ; and the other, who 
was relict of Henry V. had, after his death, given her hand to Owen Tudor, 
a private gentleman of Wales, remarkable for his perſonal accompliſhments. 
This match, ſo unequal to her rank, and the dignity of her firſt marriage, 
gave great diſguſt to. the Engliſh nation, and in particular to the duke of 
Glouceſter, who thinking the honour of his family degraded by ſuch an al- 
liance, committed Owen to Newgate, from whence he eſcaped, and was aſter- 
wards ſlain fighting for the houſe of Lancaſter, By Catherine he had three 

{ons, 
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ſons, of whom the eldeſt, Edmund, was created earl of Richmond ; and the 


ſon of this nobleman afterwards aſcended the throne of England, in right of 


his mother Margaret, ſole daughter and heir of John Beaufort duke of Somer- 


ſet, and deſcendant of John of Gaunt. Jaquelina of Luxembourg,” widow 
of John duke of Bedford, followed the example of queen Catherine; and, 
after her huſband's death, married Sir Richard Woodville, a young ſoldier of 
fortune, although ſhe had ſworn before king Henry's chancellor of France, 
and the lord Talbot, that ſhe would never marry without the king's permiffion ; 
an oath ſhe was obliged to take before ſhe could be confirmed in the poſſeſſion 
of ſome eſtates bequeathed to her by the regent. Woodville was mulcted in 
a thouſand pounds for having preſumed to eſpouſe her without a licence from 
his majeſty ;- but in the ſequel; he was created earl of Rivers, and loft his life 
upon a ſcaffold. n 

$ EVI. In a parliament held at Weſtminſter, the duke of Glouceſter, as 
governor of Calais, repreſented the precarious ſituation of that fortreſs, on 
account of the mutinous diſpoſition of the garriſon, which had not for a long 
time been regularly payed; and he entered a formal proteſt, importing that 
in caſe the town ſhould be loſt by this neglect in the payment of the ſoldiers, 
the misfortune ſhould not be imputed to his miſconduct. A declaration which 
induced the parliament to paſs an act, empowering the treaſurer of England to 
make good the deficiencies of the cuſtoms allotted for this ſervice. Several 
regulations were made in fayour of commerce,. which had of late years fallen 
into decay. They voted funds for the payment of an hundred thouſand 
pounds which the crown owed ; and granted the uſual duties on merchandiſe, 
which now began to be known by the name of Cuſtoms, from their being fo 
often repeated ; a tenth and fifteenth were likewiſe granted, as in the laſt par- 
liament; and a committee of the lords was empowered to hear and determine 
all petitions not anſwered in the courſe of the feſſion. | 

$ LVII. Since the arrival of the duke of York in France, the affairs of 
the Engliſh aſſumed a more favourable aſpect in that country. Charles had 
no conſiderable army in the field; nor could he expect much aſſiſtance from 
the duke of Burgundy, who had occafion for all his forces to quell the revolt 
of his own ſubjects. The beginning of the year was ſo exceſſively cold, that 
the generals of both ſides could not undertake any regular operation in the 
field. Nevertheleſs, the indefatigable Talbot found means to turn this un- 
common rigour of the ſeaſon to the advantage of his country. He aſſembled 
a body of forces, and dreſſing ſome of them in white apparel, they crept into 
the ditch of Pontoiſe, without being perceived by the garriſon, who could 
not diſtinguiſh them from the ſnow with which the ground. was covered. 
Meanwhile the reſt of the detachment approached the place in the dark, in 
order to ſuſtain their companions, who applying their ſcaling-ladders, at the 
time when the garriſon relieved the watch at day-break, made their way into 
the town, and opened the gates for Talbot, who entered the place on one ſide, 
while the French fled at the other. The ſurprize of this important town was 
a ſevere blow to Charles; and greatly incommoded the Pariſians, who ſaw the 
Engliſh garriſon make daily incurſions to the ſuburbs of their capital. The 
duke of Burgundy, alarmed at the ſucceſs of the Engliſh, which if not ſeaſonably 


checked might produce a revolution that would prove fatal to his intereſt, 
Metis 2 | reſolved 
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reſolved to rouſe Charles from that lethargy of ſloth and indolence which he 
had hitherto indulged; and gave him to underſtand, that if he would conſult 
his on glory and advantage, ſo far as to aſſemble all his troops, and march 
at their head towards Paris, in order to drive the Engliſh from the heart of 
the kingdom, he, the duke, would contribute towards his ſucceſs by making 


2 powerful diverſion in Picardy. This remonſtrance ſeemed to wake him 


from his ſlumber. He forthwith aſſembled his forces; and, in his route to 
Paris, attacked Montereau- faut- Tonne, while the duke of Burgundy under - 
took the ſiege of Crotoy, a ſtrong place in Picardy. It was inveſted by a 
numerous land- army, while the harbour was blocked up by four large French 
veſſels. The duke of York being at that time recalled to England, through 
the intrigues of Somerſet, detached: Talbot to the relief of the beſieged, with a 
body. of five thouſand men; and that intrepid chief undertook the taſk, tho 
the Burgundian army amounted to five times the number, and he was 
obliged to paſs the river Somme in the face of the enemy. The duke being 
informed of his approach, left part of his troops to continue the ſiege, and 
with the remainder took poſt on the ſide of the river, to diſpute the paſſage 
of the Engliſh, who hated him to ſuch a degree, that no danger could deter 
them from gratifying their revenge. Talbot profiting by this diſpoſition, 
was the firſt man who ruſhed into the ſtream, and they followed him with 
ſuch alacrity as intimidated the Burgundians on the other ſide, who believing 


they were devils rather than men, betook themſelves to flight with the utmoſt 


precipitation; and their pannic infecting thoſe who continued in the lines be- 
tore the town, the whole army diſperſed, in ſpite of all the efforts of their 
commander. Talbot entered the town in triumph, deſtroyed the works of the 
beſiegers, reduced five or ſix places in Picardy, retook Tancarville in Nor- 
mandy, and returned to Rouen covered with laurels. | 

$ VII. Mean while Charles carried on the ſiege of Montereau, which 
was bravely defended by Thomas Gerard, though he had not above four 


hundred men under his command. Haitherto-Charles had not greatly diſtin- 


guiſhed, himſelf by his perſonal courage; but on this occaſion he ſignalized 
his valour in a very remarkable manner. He not only expoſed himſelf in the 


trenches, like the meaneſt ſoldier in his army; but when, after a long ſiege 


the place was carried by aſſault, he was one of the ſirſt who entered the breach 
ſword in hand, and fought ſingly with ſurpriſing proweſs. The intrepidity of 
his behaviour in this aſſault produced a very favourable effect in behalf of his 
character: and yet he ſeemed to have exhauſted all his vivacity in this effort; 
for Gerard retiring to the caſtle, the king relapſed into his former indolence, 
and left the care and conduct of this ſecond ſiege to his ſon the dauphin. 
The Engliſh commander, after having ſuſtained a ſeries of aſſaults for fifteen 
days in this fortreſs, was at length obliged to capitulate. When he appeared 
in the preſence of Lewis, he told him, that againſt any other beſieger he ſhould 


have made a longer defence; a compliment, which though it agreeably flat- 


tered the vanity of that young prince, was extremely mortifying to his father, 
who, from that day, conceived a jealouſy againſt his ſon, which was of pernicious 
conſequence. Charles, from Montereau marched to Paris, which he entered 
in triumph, amidſt the acclammations of the people; and certainly, thoſe ex- 


preſſions of joy were perfectly ſincere, as they now ſaw their native We 
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ſtored to his capital, after it had remained ſo long in the power of a tri- 
umphant enemy; and found him diſpoſed to forget all the unkindneſs he had 


ſuffered at their hands. He forthwith re-eſtabliſhed the parliament: and the 
eourts of judicature, and confirmed all the privileges of the city: but this 


happy calm was of ſhort Curation. The reſort of multitudes. who followed 


the court to Paris, not only produced a dearth, but likewiſe introduced a 
dreadful infection, which raged to ſuch a degree, chat the king and royal fa- 
mily were obliged in a few days to abandon the city, which in a little time be- 
came deſolate; ſo that the wolves and beaſts” of oy prowled along the 1 0 
and fed upon che Aying and the Gd... 
$ LIX.- This tedious war had exhauſted England in ſuch a manner, chat 
the council was always ready to liſten to all propoſals of accommodation; and, 
as the duke of Orleans ſaw no other proſpect of obtaining his liberty, he be- 
came very ſincere in his endeavours to promote a pacification. For this pur- 
poſe, he demanded permiſſion to go to Calais, and confer with the duke of 
Brittany, whom he looked upon as the moſt proper perſon to act the part of 
mediator. - The council would have readily complied with this requeſt, had 
they believed Charles was diſpoſed to an equitable peace; but, until they 
ſhould be- better informed of his inclinations, they did not think proper to 
make any advances, eſpecially as the duke of Glouceſter violently oppoſed the 
projected negotiation, on pretence that they could not expect an advantageous 
peace at ſuch a conjuncture; though his real aim was to thwart the cardinal, 
who had countenanced the propoſal of the duke of Orleans. Not but that 


this prelate began to gain ground upon his antagoniſt, in proportion as the 


king advanced in years. His wealth enabled him to accommodate Henry 
with ſupplies of money, at a time when aſſiſtance of that kind was counted 
the moſt eſſential ſervice that could be done to the ſtate; and the young 
prince, Who was naturally ſuperſtitious, had been trained up in the moſt abject 
veneration of the clergy. The cardinal did not fail to make uſe of theſe ad- 
vantages, and prepoſſeſſed the king's mind ſo much in his favour, that he 
granted him a general pardon for all crimes he might have committed, of 
what nature ſoever they might be, from the creation of the world down to 
the twenty-eighth of June in the current year; ſo that his en eg was to- 
alen, diſabled from proſecuting his revenge. 
$ LX. About this period, James king of Scotland, a prince of duly royal 
* fell a ſacrifice to the ambition of his own' uncle Walter earl of Athol, 
who, with the affiſtance of a bold outlaw called Græme, broke into the con- 
vent of Dominicans at Perth, where the king was lodged, and aſſaſſinated 
him in the-night. A young lady of the name of Douglas, who attended the 
queen, being alarmed with the noiſe, ran to ſecure the door of the apartment, 
and perceiving that the bolt was purpoſely removed, by ſome of the domeſtics 
who: were concerned in the conſpiracy, - ſhe ſupplied the want of it with her 
own arm, which was cruſhed by the aſſaſſins. James, though naked, ſeized 
his ſword, and bravely defended himſelf againſt a great number of foes, ſome 


of whom he killed upon the ſpot, till at length he was overpowered, and 


fell pierced with eight and twenty wounds, ſeveral of which were mortal. 
Nor ſhould the ſpirit and affection of his Engliſh queen paſs, unheeded : ſhe 


interpoſed between her huſband and the ſwords of the aſſaſſins, and received 


ſome 
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ſome dangerous wounds in his defence. The tragical fate of James was at- Buchanan. 


tended with an advantage to the king of England, who was not only freed 
from a dangerous neighbour, attached to his enemy of France, but ſaw him 
ſucceeded by an infant, during whoſe minority the governor of Scatland was 
influenced by the queen-mother, Henry's kinſwoman, and ſhe ſoon ef- 
feed a truce for nine years between the two nations. England, as well as 
France, being afflicted with the peſtilence, the war languiſhed for want of re- 
inforcements z and nothing was undertaken. on either fide of greater importance 


than ſome petty ſiege, or pillaging excurſion. Ihe duke of Burgundy, in- An. Ch. 1438. 


deed, made a ſecond attempt upon Calais, by cutting a dyke, through which 
he imagined the town would be ſuddenly over flowed with water ; and he pro- 


poſed to enter while the inhabitants and garriſon ſhould be involved in terror 


and confuſion . by ſuch an unexpected calamity : but the experiment did nor 
ſucceed, and he ſat down before Guiſnes, from whence he was compelled to 
retire, by the carl of Huntington lately arrived with a reinforcement from 
England. No other event worth mentioning occurred in, the courſe of this 
ear, except the exchange of the count d'Eu, who had been taken in the 
92 of Agincourt, for John Beaufort, brother to Henry duke of Somerſet, 
whom he ſucceeded in that title, though he too died without male iſſue, and 
the dukedom devolved upon his fourth brother Edmund, of whom we ſhall 
have occaſion to ſay many things in the ſeque]. 
$ LXI. In the month of March, the conſtable Richemont aſſembling a 
conſiderable body of troops, inveſted the city of Meaux, one of the ſtrongeſt 
laces in France, which had formerly held out ſeven months againſt Henry V. 
t was now defended by the Baſtard of Han, an officer of diſtinguiſhed valour ; 
but, notwithſtanding all his vigilance and conduct, the town was, after a ſiege 
of three weeks, taken by aſſault, and the governor made priſoner in the action. 
The garriſon retired into the part called the Market, which is on the other 
ſide of the Maine, and broke down the bridge of communication ; ſo that the 
conſtable was obliged to begin a new ſiege more diſficult than the former. 
In the mean time, he ordered the governor to be beheaded, becauſe, though 
a native of France, he ſerved in the army of England. Then he ſurrounded 
his camp with lines of contravallation, ſtrengthened by redoubts, to prevent 
all ſuccour from being thrown into the place ; and the king repaired to the 
ſiege, that his preſence might animate the ſoldiers to redouble their endeavours. 
Talbot, notwithſtanding. all theſe precautions, reſolved to ſuccour the be- 
ſieged. He marched at the head of a ſmall body of choſen men towards the 
French lines, and taking by ſtorm one of the redoubts that obſtructed his 
paſſage, entered the place with a convoy. Next day he retired in the ſame 
manner, before the enemy had recovered of their conſternation, determined 
to throw in another more conſiderable ſupply : but, before this could be pre- 
red, the conſtable; enraged at the affront he had ſuſtained from ſuch an 
Fanttful of Engliſh, preſſed the garriſon with ſuch impetuolity and perſeve- 
rance, as obliged them to capitulate. The ſucceſs of this enterprize encou- 
raged him to undertake the ſiege of Avranche, which he had carried on for 
three weeks, when Talbot, with the troops prepared for the relief of Meaux, 


forced his lines and revictualled the place. Aſter this exploit he took the route An. Ch. 1439. 


to Harfleur; and, as he had not a ſufficient number of forces to undertake 
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the ſiege in form, he reſolved to reduce the town by blockade. For this 
purpoſe he entrenched himſelf ſo advantageouſly, that he might have ſet an 
army of fifty thouſand men at defiance; while the place was blocked up by 
ſea with a fleet of ſhips commanded by the duke of Somerſet. The count 
d' Eu, lately arrived from England, advanced with a body of troops to attack 
the Engliſh entrenchments; but, perceiving the nature of their 5 he 


ituation, he 
thought proper to retire, after having made a ſlight attempt, in which Gaucour 
fell into the hands of Talbot. The blockade laſted four months, at the end 


of which Talbot reduced the town; then he proceeded to clear the reſt of 


Normandy of the French garriſons that poſſeſſed ſeveral caſtles, until the 
whole province was conquered except the town of Dieppe. { 9 
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of Orleans at liberty. F III. Proteſt ef the duke of Glouceſter. & IV. The 


- duke of Orleans is releaſed, after a captivity of froe and twenty years. & V. 


League of the princes of France againſt Charles. VI. Who beſieges and takes 
Pontaiſe. & VII. Profecution againſt the dutcheſs of Glouceſter. & VIII. The 
French king marches to the relief of Tartas. & IX. Talbot forms the' blockade 

of Dieppe. & X. The duke of Glouceſter impeaches the cardinal of Wincheſter. 


$ XI. Truce with the duke of Burgundy. The dauphin raiſes the ſiege of Dieppe. 
$ XII. The count of Armagnac is decoyed into the hands of the French king. 
$ XIII. Congreſs at Tours. & XIV. Match between Henry and Margaret of 
Anjou. S XV. Truce with France prolonged. & XVI. The duke of Glouceſter 
impeached before the council, & XVII. His ſudden death. & XVIII. The 
cardinal ſurvives him but one month. & XIX. Popular murmurs againſt the 
queen and Suffolk. & XX. The duke of York is ſuperſeded, as regent of France, 
by the duke of Somerſet. & XXI. Mons ceded to Charles of Anjou. & XXII. 


The town. of Fougeres in Brittany ſurprized by the Engliſh. & XXIII. The 
progreſs of the French king in Normandy. & XXIV. He takes Rouen, and 


reduces the whole province. & XXV. Murmurs againſt the queen and the duke 
of Suffolk. & XXVI. Who is impeached by the commons. & XXVII. 4 
ſecond ſet of articles preferred againſt} bim. & XXVIII. His baniſbment and 
death. & XXIX. Inſurrection of John Cade: & XXX. The French king 


expels the Engliſh from Normandy and Guienne. XXXI. The duke of Somerſet 


commited to the Tower. S XXXII. Intrigues of the duke of York. & XX XUE. 


He retires to Wales. & XXNXIV. He advances with an army to Brentheath. 
$XXXV. Di/bands his forces. & XXX VI. Talbot earl of Shrewsbury is ſent 
with a reinforcement to Guienne. & XXXVII. Is defeated and flain in the 


,. battle of Caſtillon. & XXXVIII. Proceedings in parliament. & XXXIX. 


The duke of Samer/et is committed to the Tower. & XL. He is releaſed; aud re- 


| gains his influence in the council, & XLI. The duke of York, with the earls of Sa- 


lisbury.and Warwick, take ihe field. & XLII. The king is defeated at St. Alban's, 
$ XLIIL The duke of York declared protector.  XLIV. The queen endea- 
vours to decoy. York and bis aſſociates to Coventry, & XLV. Invaſion by the 
French and ihe Scots, & XLVI. Reconciliation between the queen and the duke 
of York. SXLVII. Another rupture. S XLVIII. The royaliſts, under the 
lord Audeley, defeated by the earl of Salisbury at Bloreheath. & XLIX, The 
malecontent lords are abandoned by their army. & L. Exploits of the earl of 
Warwick by ſea. & LI. The earl of March, with Salisbury and Warwick, enter 


Landon in triumph. & LI. The queen is defeated at Northampton. S LIII. 


The duke of York claims ibe crown in parliament. - $ LIV. Reaſons urged. for 
and againſt bis title. & LV. The difference between Henry and the duke of 
York is compromiſed, & LVI. The duke is vanguiſbed and ſlain in the battle of 
Wakefield.  S$ LVII. Jaſper Tudor, with a detachment of the queen's army, de- 
feated by the young earl of March, at Mortimer's croſs in Herefordſhire. $ L\11II. 
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Marenicł is worſted by the gueen, an Barnard s-: heath near St. Aban s. & LIX. 
© Edward earl of March proclaimed king of England. E SSH 


5 J. W HILE the generals amuſed themſelves in taking and retak-: 
13s ing towns, the ſenſible part of both nations ſaw with. regret: 
the war protracted, without any proſpect of a coneluſion. The pope directed the 
cardinal de Sta. Croce to exhort the two kings in his name to put an end to 
the effuſion of chriſtian blood, which had been-ſhed ſo profuſely in the cauſe 
of their quarrel; and at the ſame time, his helineſs wrote to the duke of Brit - 
tany, intreating him to undertake the office of mediator. That ꝓrinde having 
communicated the pope's letter to both kings, found them equally diſpoſed: to 


begin a neu negotiation; and the duke of Burgundy was overjoyed at the pro- 


potal, becauſe, while the war continued, he ran ſome riſque from the reſentment 
of the Engliſh, and could expect no aſſiſtance from Charles towards'therre- 
duction of his rebeitious ſubjects in Flanders. The duke of Orleans feized 
this opportunity of offering his mediation in conjunction with that of the duke 
of Brittany; and renewed his ſollicitations for leave to confer with that prince 
at Calais. This was granted, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the duke of 
Glouceſter, Who foreſaw that Orleans would not act the part of an impartial 
mediator. But the cardinal had by this time ſuperſeded all the duke's intereſt 
in council; and the members were ſo defirous of peace, that they ſeemed to 
have forgot the vain hopes with which they had been amuſed by Orleans, when 
he perſuaded them to ſend ambaſſadors to the congreſs at Arras. The two courts 
therefore appointed commiſſioners to adjuſt the preparatory conventions for 
the congreis; and theſe meeting, agreed, that a truce was abſolutely neceſſary 
towards the ſueceſs of the negotiation. Henry inveſted his agents with power 
to ratify ſuch a ceſſation, Which however did not take place. In the month of 
January, Iſabel of Portugal, dutcheſs of Burgundy, and the cardinal of Win- 
cheſter, conferred together between Calais and Gravelines, where they agreed, 
that the conferences ſhould be opened between the two crowns, under the medi- 
ation of the dukes of Brittany and Orleans; and the plenipotentiaries on each 
fide were choſen from the principal noblemen of both kingdoms. Thoſe of 
England were furniſhed with inſtructions which plainly demonſtrated the ſin- 
cerity of Henry's council; and if the envoys had not been too ſcrupulous in 
concealing the extent of their reſpective powers, in all probability, the nego- 
tiation would have ſucceeded. But, they were ſo cautious of betraying any 
part of their inſtructions that might give their opponents an advantage over 
them; that the conferences broke up before they had an opportunity of coming 
to a right underſtanding. The Enghſh did not think proper to advance be- 
yond the ſecond article of their inſtructions, which directed them to propole, 
that Charles ſhould poſſeſs the provinces on the other ſide of the Loire, on 
condition of doing homage to Henry; and the French limited their conceſ- 
fiohs to the propoſal made in the conference at Arras, importing that their 
maſter, as fole king of France, ſhould cede Guienne and Normandy to Henry, 
28 dependent fiefs of the French king, for which the Engliſh monarch ſhould. 
do homage. They mentioned this as an inſtance of great condeſcenſion in 
Charles, who had not riſen in his demands fince the congreſs at Arras, although 
he had lately extended his conqueſts,” and even made himſelf maſter. of —_— 
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pital. Peace could not poſſibly be concluded while both kings inſiſted upon 
theſe terms; for, neither offered to cede any thing that was in his power, tho 
each expected that the other would diveſt himſelf of What he actually poſ- 
ſeſſed. After the ambaſſadors had mutually endeavoured to diſcover how far 
their powers extended, they parted without coming to any determination, each 
fide expecting that the other would make more equitable propoſitionss. 
5 II. The dukes of Burgundy and Orleans were the only perſons who reaped 
any advantage from this conference. The firſt was determined to do ſomething 
for the relief of his ſubjects in Flanders, Brabant, Holland, and Zealand, who 
had ſuffered grievouſly from the interruption of their trade with England. He 
therefore, employed the good offices of his dutcheſs, who being nearly related to 
king Henry, held ſeveral conferences with the cardinal of Wincheſter, on pre- 
tence of mediating an accommodation between the two crowns; and negotiated 
a commercial truce between England and the Low Countries. But, the duke Rymer. 
of Orleans was ſtill a greater gainer by the conferenee; in conſequence of which, 
he obtained his liberty after a captivity that laſted five and twenty years. We 
have already obſerved, that the cardinal had gained the aſcendancy over the 
ſpirit of the king, who being a weak, timorous prince, was eaſily perſuaded that 
the dulce of Glouceſter intended to keep him in perpetual ſervitude; and that 
his ambition was prejudicial to the intereſt of the kingdom. Henry's paſſions 
had been fo artfully prepoſſeſſed againſt his uncle, that he conceived an averſion 
to his character, and conſtantly declared againſt every propoſal which the duke 
made in council. This nobleman had always oppoſed the releaſe of the duke 
of Orleans; not only in deference to the dying requeſt of his brother; but alſo, 
becauſe. he was perſuaded that in releaſing the duke of Orleans, they ſhould 
augment the enemies of England. Glouceſter's oppoſition was of advantage 
to his propoſal of aſſiſting at the congreſs. -- His mediation. was accepted, and 
when the conferences opened, he ſeemed extremely zealous for an accommo- 
dation. By means of the dutcheſs of Burgundy he was reconciled to the duke 
her huſband; and the cardinal, at his return to England, repreſented his con- 
duct in the moſt advantageous light to the couneil, obſerving, that ſince he had 
exerted his utmoſt endeavours for the benefit of the nation, he ought not to be a 
loſer by the miſcarriage of the treaty, His friends took this opportunity of An. Ch. 1440. 
advancing the two arguments which have been already mentioned in his behalf; 
namely, that the diviſion between him and the duke of Burgundy might revive, 
and be productive of advantage to England; and that his ranfome would help 
to maintain the war. They propoſed, however, that before his releaſe he ſhould 
take an oath to the king, and ſwear that he would in no ſhape ſupport the in- 
tereſt of Charles. | U | 
$ III. The duke of Glouceſter perceiving that the council was determined 
to treat with Orleans about his enlargement, entered a formal proteſt to the fol- 
lowing purpoſe : That, conſidering the weakneſs of Charles and his ſon the 
dauphin, together with the capacity, inſinuation, and influence of the duke ot 
Orleans, there was the greateſt reaſon to believe the ſtates of France would confer 
upon him the adminiſtration of affairs; an event, than which nothing could 
be more prejudicial to England, as that prince was fo well acquainted with the 
weak parts of this government and kingdom: That, in all probability, che 
duke of Orleans would mediate a teconeiliation between Charles and the ig 
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phin ; ſo that England would loſe all the adyantages ſhe might otherwiſe derive 
trom that diſſenſion: That the duke having already acknowledged Charles for 
his ſovereign, could-not take an oath to Henry, without laying himſelf under the 
neceſſity of infringing one or other of theſe obligations; and that therefore, 
he would naturally obſerve the firſt rather than the laft; which he would always 


conſider as extorted during his captivity, and which indeed, he could not ob- 


ſerve without forfeiting his title and eftate : That he could give no ſecurity” to 
which they might have recourſe, in caſe he ſhould violate his oath, on pretence 


of obeying the abſolute commands of his ſovereign : That the reconciliation 
lately effected at Calais between the dukes. of Orleans and Burgundy, ſeemed” 


rather to preſage an union of their intereſts againſt the Engliſh, than a diſſenſion 


which might be ſerviceable to his majeſty: That, if any of the noblemen 
who ſerved the king in France, ſhould happen to be taken in the courſe of the 
war, four or five of ſuch priſoners might be exchanged for the duke of Orleans; 
but, this advantage would be loſt by his releaſe : That, ſhould the enlargement 
of that prince occaſion the loſs of all rhe Engliſh conqueſts in France, the 
people would not fail to exclaim againit the king's counſellors, who adviſed a 
meaſure by which the king had been deprived of all the glory and advantage. 
acquired at the price of the late king's life, and of the lives of the dukes of 
Clarence, Bedford, and ſuch an infinite number of princes, nobles, and gentle- 
men, as had died or fallen in France, ſince the ar A of the diſpute :_- 
laſtly, That the late king, wiſely foreſeeing the danger that would ariſe from 
the releaſe: of the duke of Orleans, had in his laſt moments recommended the 
detention of that prince, until a ſolid peace could be re-eſtabliſhed. ' Such 
were the principal articles of the proteſt which the duke of Glouceſter made in 
council, intreating his majeſty would order it to be enrolled; and that a copy of 
it, authenticated by the great ſeal, ſhould be delivered into his hands, that it 
might ſerve to acquit him in any future inquiry. The king complied with his 
deſire in this particular; but, his proteſt did not hinder the council from ex- 
ecuting the reſolution they had taken in behalf of the duke of Orleans. 

IV. The conventions relating to his enlargement were ſigned and ſealed 
by both parties on the ſecond day of July; and, he obtained his liberty on 
much eaſier conditions than thoſe he had offered of his own accord before the 
congreſs at Arras. He was not obliged to acknowledge Henry as king of 
France; much leſs, to deliver the towns which he had formerly offered 2s a 
ſecurity for the performance of his contract. His word and oath were deemed ' 
ſufficient for the payment of his ranſome; which was fixed at one hundred and 
twenty: thouſand crowns. He engaged, indeed, to pay one half of the ſum, 
before his departure from England, and give the obligations of the dauphin, 
the duke of Bretagne, and ſome other princes, for the remainder, to be remitted 
after his releaſe. He likewiſe undertook to deliver into the hands of his ma- 
jeſty, letters patent of king Charles, authoriſing this agreement; and promiling 
to hold the duke of Orleans as infamous, ſhould he violate his engagements. _ 
Before he quitted England, however, he declared to the council, that he could” 
not poſſibly raiſe the firſt moiety. of his ranſome, unleſs they would permit him 
to viſit his eſtate in France; and he was indulged with leave to abſent himſelf * 
for a whole year on that account. Yet, in order to dazzle the eyes of the pub- 
lic, which could not, without murmuring, behold the injunction of the as. 
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king fo palpably neglected, Henry declared, by a public act, chat in ſetting 
the duke ot Orleans at liberty, he did not intend to contradict the wih of his 
father; and, that his ſole view was to haſten the concluſion of a peace. For 
this purpoſe, a new convention was made with the duke in Which it was ſtj- 
pulated, that he ſhould exert his utmoſt endeavours to effect an accommodt- 
tion between the two crowns; and, in cate of ſucceſs, he ſhould he acquitted of 
his whole ranſome; but, ſhould his efforts miſcarry, be promiſed to return to 
his captivity in England. This agreement was intirely calculated ſor the farif- 


faction of the people, without any intention of performance. The duke | 


taking leave of England, was conducted to Gravelines, where he renewed dijs: 
oath for the performance of his engagements; and, on the twelfth day of No · 
vember was met by the duke of Burgundy, whoſe niece, Margaret oi Cleves, 
he married at St. Omer, according to a late agreement between him and Philip, 
when the dutcheſs of Burgundy became reſponſible to the king of England for 
the dauphin's obligation, to pay thirty thouſand crowns of the ranſme. 

8 V. The duke of Brittany ſtill pretended to obſerve a neutrality, although! 
the ſuccours which his brother the conſtable brought, from time to time, into 
the army of Charles, could not be levied in his country, without his conſent or 


connivance. At another juncture, the Engliſh would have reſented this col- 


luſion; but, conſidering the preſent poſture of their-allairs, they ſeemed con- 
tented with the duke's forbearing to declare openly in favour of their enemies. 
Nevertheleſs, as the Engliſh. and Bretons moleſted one another by ſea; and in 
terrupted trade, to the mutual prejudice of both nations; the king and duke 
found it convenient to conclude a treaty, by which: they mutually engaged to 
hinder all armaments. from being equipped in their harbours, with: a view to 


injure the ſubjects of each other. Ihe carl of Warwick, who had ſuperſeded Rymer. 


the duke of York as. regent of France, dying in the courſe of this year, the 
duke reſumed that office; and had he been properly ſupported, might have re- 


ſtored the affairs of England to their former luſtre; ior, at this period, the 


dauphin and all the princes of the blood, except the duke of Burgundy and the 


count D' Eu, engaged in a league to depoſe Charles, and raiſe his ſon to the 


throne. Luckily for the French king, they numbered La Tremouille among 
their aſſociates ; and, as the conſtable mortally hated that nobleman, he the 


more warmly eſpouſed the cauſe of Charles; and ſupported him ſo powerfully, 
that he was in a condition to maintain his royalty againſt all the confederates. 


This civil war, known by the name of La Praguerie, was ſo ill conducted 
E. them, that in a little time, they were obliged to implore the king's mercy. 


hile this inſurrection continued, the Engliſh. did not attempt to ſtrike any 


ſtroke of importance, contenting themſeves with a few flight incurſions into 


the neighbourhood of Paris, to which Charles returned after the termination 


of the civil war. ; 


$ VI. The dutcheſs of Burgundy having employed all her intereſt in perſuiding » 
the two kings to renew the conferences for a peace, they were at length prevailed 
upon to appoint plenipotentiaries for that purpoſe; St. Omer was the place 


pitched upon for the congreſs; and, the duke of Orleans cholen as one of the 


mediators. This conference proved as ineffectual as the former. The count An.Ch. 1441. 
de Vendome, chief of the French embaſſy, refuſed to treat with the Engliſn 


envoys, on pretence of their being his interiors in rank. and quality; though 
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they were both peers of England, namely, the biſhop of Rocheſter, and the 


lord Fanhop, In the reign of Henry V. the French did not take ſuch excep- 


tions. They were then glad to confer with ſimple doctors of the law, pro- 
perly authoriſed. During this negotiation Charles aſſembled an army, with 
which he inveſted Creil on the river Oyſe, which capitulated about the end of 
April. His next enterprize was the ſiege of Pontoiſe, which he undertook 


with twelve thouſand men, in the beginning of July. The dauphin and all the 


beſt generals in France were preſent upon this occaſion; and the attacks were 
carried on with extraordinary valour. The garriſon. defended themſelves with 


equal proweſs ; and, Talbot forcing one of the French quarters, introduced a 


convoy, which inſpired them with treſh courage; ſo that the beſiegers made but 
flow progreſs. Notwithſtanding all their care and vigilance againſt the at- 


tempts of ſuch a formidable warrior, he found means at three different times, 


to ſuccour the beſieged; but, Charles ſtill obſtinately perſiſted in his reſolution 
to take the place, which he had beſieged at the requeſt of the Pariſians, who 
defrayed the whole expence of the enterprize. At length, the duke of York 
having received a ſmall reinforcement from England, which raiſed the number 
of his troops to eight thouſand, he approached Pontoiſe, and ſent a herald 
with a meſſage to the king, challenging him to battle. Charles replied, that 
he did not intend to regulate kis conduct according to the deſires of his enemy. 
The river Oyſe ran between the two armies, and the bridge was guarded by a 
detachment of a thouſand men; ſo that he continued the ſiege at leiſure, with- 
out any apprehenſion of being attacked. The duke of York, however, tranſ- 
ported five or fix hundred men by night, in boats made of tanned leather: 
this detachment falling ſuddenly upon the guard of the bridge, put them all 
to the ſword, and opened the paſſage for the reſt of the Engliſh army. Charles 
was ſeized with ſuch conſternation at this unforeſeen affault, that he forthwith 
raiſed the ſiege, and retired under the cannon. of Poiſſi. Thither he was fol- 
lowed by the duke of York, who again challenged him to battle; but, he refuſed 
to quit his poſt; and the regent retreated, after having pillaged the abbey of 
Poiſſi, and the neighbouhood. This precipitate retreat from Pontoiſe, before 
an army much leſs numerous than his own, produced great clamours .againft 
Charles; whoſe reputation ſuffered to ſuch a degree, that his friends gave him 


to underſtand, it would be abſolutely neceſſary to re-eſtabliſh his character by 


ſome ſignal exploit. Thus rouſed, he marched hack to Pontoiſe, when he was 
leaſt expected, recommenced the ſiege, which he carried on with ſurpriſing 
vigour; and at length, took the place by aſſault, he himſelf mounting the 
breach among the foremoſt, and fighting hand to hand with the braveſt of ithe 
defenders. This atchievement intirely effaced the bad impreflions! his retreat 
had made, and convinced his ſubjects, that his averſion to military operations 


was not owing to want of perſonal courage, but the effect of an indolent diſ- 


poſition, which he could not help indulging. Some time after this exploit, he 
reduced the town of Evreux, by means of a fiſherman, who introduced a body 
of French forces ſufficient to expel the Engliſh garriſon. | 

$ VII. During theſe tranſactions in France, the cardinal of Wincheſter, not 
contented with having ruined the intereſt of the duke of Gloucetter in the coun - 
cil, concerted ſchemes againſt the life of that prince, by endeavouring to fix 
upon him the imputation of high treaſon. He hoped, that the neglect of CD 
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and the repeated flights he had fuſtained from the council, would have pro- 


voked a man of his warm temper to uſe ſome expreſſions that might be con- 
ſtrued to his prejudice z and he introduced ſpies into his family, in order to 
watch his converſation. But the duke, with all his imperfections, was too 
warmly attached to his ſovereign, to furniſh the leaſt handle of this ſort againſt 
himſelf; and, the cardinal was obliged to change his battery. Being pertectly 
well acquainted with the weakneſs, pride, and ambition of Humphrey's dutch- 
eſs,” he directed his agents to obſerve her conduct; and they perceived, that ſhe 
maintained a ſecret correſpondence with a prieſt called n who 
pretended. to underſtand negromancy, and a woman who inlove-powders 
and-incantations. Sir John Hume another prieſt, and one Woodhame, who 
acted as the cardinal's emiſſaries, found means to inſinuate themſelves into this 
cabal; and made ſuch reports of their communication as were judged ſufficient 
grounds for granting a warrant againſt Bolinbroke; who was no ſooner com- 
mitted to priſon, than the dutcheſs retired to the ſanctuary of Weſtminſter. 
The reſt of the accomplices being ſeized and examined, a proceſs was formed 
againſt her, for having practiſed ſorcery againſt the life of the king; by making 
an image of wax to reſemble his majeſty, and melting it gradually before the fire, 
in hope that, as this conſumed, the king's conſtitution would decay. The 


dutcheſs being perſuaded to quit the ſanctuary, was confronted with Bolin-- 


broke, who denied that there was any intention to deal with the devil, or injure 
his majeſty; and all that the dutcheſs confeſſed was, her having conſulted 
thoſe accomplices about giving a love-potion to her huſband; to prevent the 
alienation of his affection. Hume and Woodhame inſiſted on circum- 
ſtance of the image; and, the archbiſhop of Canterbury and York; the car- 
dinal of Wincheſter, and the biſhop of Saliſbury, who were appointed to in- 
quire into this myſterious affair, made a report ſo unfavourable for the dutcheſs, 
that a court, conſiſting of the , earls of Huntingdon, Stafford, Suffolk, and 

Northumberland, was erected to try her for high treaſon. After having ex- 
amined all the evidence, they referred the matter to the eccleſiaſtical court; by 
which ſhe was ſentenced to do public pennance for three days ſucceſſively, by walk - 
ing barefoot and bareheaded, with a wax taper in her hand, through the ſtreets 
of London to St. Paul's church; and then to be committed to priſon for life, 
to the cuſtody of Sir Thomas Stanley. A ſentence which was literally executed; 
the enemies of Glouceſter hoping, that this public diſgrace would either ruin 
his popularity, or provoke him to take ſome deſperate meaſures againſt the 
government: but, they were diſappointed in their expectation. The duke 
was an enthuſiaſt in loyalty, and bore his wrongs with the utmoſt reſignation 4 
and the diſgrace of his wife, inſtead of bringing him into contempt with the 
people, ſerved only to incenſe them againſt his adverſaries. beg bes 
S8 VIII. Ever ſince the duke's credit declined in the council the war in France 
ſeemed almoſt utterly neglected; and every favourable opportunity of retriev- 


ing the Engliſh conqueſts, was overlooked: - Immediately after the reduction 


of Pontoiſe, the princes of France engaged in a new league againſt Charles; 
and this aſſociation was headed by the duke of Orleans, who had been incenſed 
at the cold reception he met with from the king, after a captivity of five and 
twenty years, incurred in the defence of his ſovereign-z during which, he had 
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done important ſervices to his country. This confederacy would have 
been much more dangerous than the former, if the King had not pru- 
dearly detached the duke from it by conſiderable conceſſions; and the defec- 
tion of this prince broke the meaſures of the affociates, ho had recourſe again 
to the king's clemency. This ſtorm being overblown, Charles aſſembled a 
numerous army to relieve Tartas, a town of Guienne, belonging tothe houſe of 
Albret ; which was beſieged by the earl of Huntingdon. The garriſon having 
made a gallant defence till the month of January, at length capitulated, on 
condition, that the place ſhould be depoſited in the hands of two noblemen 
ia that country, to be delivered to the Engliſh, if not relieved by the twenty- 
fourth day of June. Charles having time enough to make preparations, paſſed 
the winter in Poictou, where he muſtered a very numerous army; to which all 
the noblemen of the kingdom reſorted. In the ſpring, he began his march to 
Limoges, from whence. he advanced to Montauban; and then took the route 
to Tholouſe; where he ſummoned the counts of Armagnac and Comminges, to 
appear before the parliament of that city, and anſwer to the charge of Margaret, 
wife to the latter; whom they had detained two and twenty years priſoner in 
a caſtle, becauſe ſhe refuſed to bequeath to her huſband: the county of Com- 
minges, whieh was her own patrimony. She had married Matthew de Grailly, 
brother of John count de Foix; by whom ſhe had one daughter, of an infirm 
conſtitution. The father ſuppoſing, that the life of this child would not be of 
long duration, preſſed the counteſs to declare him heir to his own daughter; 
but, ſhe reſiſted all his ſollieitations. Her refuſal produced a quarrel and ſepa- 
ration, The huſband agreed to a partition of her territories with the count 
d' Armagnac; who attacked, defeated, and took the countels priſoner. During 
her confinement; however, ſhe found means to make a will in favour of her 
daughter; and, in caſe of her death, bequeathing her county of Comminges to 
Charles VII. king of France. The daughter dying in a little time after this 
will was executed; and Charles being informed of the clauſe in his favour, 
he reſolved to ſet the counteſs at liberty, and obtain her confirmation of the 
will. It was for this purpoſe that he ſummoned her hufband- and the count 
de Armagnac to Tholouſe ; whither this laſt was obliged to bring the old coun- 
teſs now turned of fourſeore. She was immediately ſet at liberty; and her 
will being confirmed by a' decree of the parliament; Charles took poſſeſſion of 
the county of Comminges. The count of Armagnac was not only obliged to 
part with his acquiſition; but, even forbid to exerciſe the rights of regality 
within his own territories. He looked upon this ſeverity as a very ungrateful 
requital for all the ſervices which his family had done to the crown of France; 
and reſolved to take the firſt opportunity of revenging himſelf upon Charles. 
In theſe ſentiments, he ſent ambaſſadors to demand the protection of Henry, 
and offer one of his daughters in marriage to that monarch. His propoſal be- 
ing examined in couneil, was accepted. The king forthwith appointed am- 
baſſadors to regulate the conditions of the match, and conclude the alliance. 
Mean while Charles approaching Tartas, the Engliſh under Huntingdon find- 
ing themſelves in no condition to give battle to ſuch a numerous army, retired; 
and the place was reſtored to the lord of Albret, according to the capitulation. 
The Engliſh council was not ignorant of the French king's preparations for 
this expedition; but they took no ſteps to oppoſe his deſign; and ſeemed in- 
tirely 
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tirely to neglect the defence of Guienne, which was now upon the point of being 
withdrawn from the dominion of England. Charles made himſelf maſter of 
St. Sever; inveſted Ais, which ſurrendered after a ſiege of ſeven weeks; La 
Reole was taken by ftorm ; Marmande fell into the hands of the French; and 
Charles after theſe conqueſts retired to Tholouſe, where he ſpent the winter. 
SIX. At length the Engliſh ſeemed to wake from their infatuation, and re- 
ſolved to make a diverſion, at the other end of the kingdom. Five thouſand 
men being levied in England, the command of them was given to Talbot, 
lately created earl of Shrewſbury, who, landing in Normandy, ſoon compelled 
the Baſtard of Orleans to quit the field. While the carl beſieged the caſtle of 
Couches, the other, who was lately honoured with the title of count de Dunois, 
endeavoured to make a diverſion, by inveſting Galardon ; but Couches being 
taken in a few days, he did not think proper to wait for the Engliſh, who- ad- 
vanced to give him battle. When Dunois retired, the earl of Shrewſbury 
marched to Dieppe, the moſt important place which the French king poſſeſſed 
in Normandy; and as he had not a ſufficient number of troops to carry on the 
ſiege in form, he took by aſſault the fort of Charles-Meſnil, ſituated on the 
mountain of Polet, ſo as to command the avenues of the town; and as the 
month of November was already well advanced, he reſolved to block up the 
town during the winter. With this view he enlarged the fort he had taken, 
repaired the works, raiſed his batteries, and leaving the conduct of the ſiege to 
his natural fon, returned to England, to ſollicit a more conſiderable reinforce- Hitt. de Char 
ment. This he had little reaſon to expect with that promptitude which the na- VII. : 
ture of the ſervice required : he found the king and council intirely under the 
management of the cardinal, who had ſtarved the Engliſh intereſt in France, 
and whoſe —— inſolence, and ambition, had by this time rendered him odious 
to the whole nation. * = 1 
$ X. The public clamour was ſo loud againſt this meddling prelate, as a fu- 
rious perſecutor of all thoſe who oppoſed the pope's uſurpation, that the duke 
of Glouceſter ventured to impeach him before the council, in fourteen articles, 
importing, That he had accepted the dignity of cardinal, contrary to thegrder 
of the late king, and to the prejudice of the metropolitan church of Canterbury: 
That, in procuring a bull from the pope, to ſecure him in poſſeſſion of the bi- 
ſhopric of Wincheſter, after he had forfeited his right to that fee, he had acted 
contrary to the laws of the kingdom, and in particular to the ſtatute of Premn- 
nire : That, in conjunction with John Kemp archbiſhop of York, he had en- 
groſſed the government of the king's perſon, without legal authority: That he 
had defrauded the king of his jewels : That, while chancellor of the realm, he 
had ſealed an order for releaſing the king of Scotland ; and another for remit- 
ting the ranſom of that prince, on condition that he ſhould eſpouſe his niece : 
That he had deprived the king of his revenues, in receiving for his own ule the 
cuſtom for wool in the port of Southampton: That he had preſumed to ſum- 
mon perſons before him, to the prejudice of the rights of the crown and the 
royal authority: Fhat he had obtained from Rome an exemption from taxes, 
in favour of his dioceſe, to the prejudice of his majeſty, thereby ſetting a perni- 
cious example to other prelates: That he had been the inftrument for recon- 
ciling the duke of Burgundy with king Charles and the duke of Orleans, to 
the maniteſt diſadvantage of England: That, while he acted as ambaſſadot and 
5 AX 2 . plenipotentiary 
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ing him with a 1 of forces, at the head of which he might renew his rebel- 
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plenipo Pesmtiafy for negotiating a peace, he had "ſent the archbiſhop of York to 


perſuade his majeſty to renounce his title to the crown of France, to the diigrace 
of the king and his illuſtrious anceſtors: That the enlargement of the duke of 


Orleans had been procured by his intrigues and thoſe of the duke of York, 

agaiaſt the expreſs injunction of the late king: That, in the ſtation of chancel- 
Jor, he himſelf had purchaſed lands of the king, inſtead of preventing ſuch alie- 
nations, according to the duty of his office: That, in granting commiſſions in 
the army to none but his own creatures, he had been the occaſion of all the 
joſſes ſuſtained in France: And that he had ſold commiſſions to perſons un- 
qualified for the ſervice. Theſe articles were read in council; but, as all the 
members were devoted to the cardinal, they admitted the act ol amneſty which 
had been paſſed in favour of that prelate, to whom the king granted. a new 
pardon,. The cardinal was by this time in full poſſeſſion of the court and caun- 
eil. He had introduced the earl of Suffolk into the ſervice of Henry, who 


conceived ſuch an affection for that nobleman, that he was entirely guided by 


his direction. This favourite repreſented Wincheſter as the ſubject upon whole 
parts and fidelity his chief dependence ought to be placed; and John Kemp 


archbiſhop'of York ſeconded his recommendation. Not contented with extol- 


ling the character of the cardinal, they took all opportunities of reviling Glou- 
ceſter, whom they painted as a very dangerous nobleman, who had deſigns upon 
the crown, and who endeavoured to engage his majeſty. in falſe meaſures, by 
which he might incur. the hatred and contempt of his ſubjects. The king, who 
was equally deſtitute of ſpirit and penetration, believed theſe ſuggeſtions : and 
the duke's impatient temper ſeemed to confirm their accuſations, for he could 
not endure the daily mortifications to which he was expoſed, without expreſſing 
his reſentment, and even denouncing vengeance againſt, his. adverſaries. . 

$ XI. In the beginning of the year, a ſecret negotiation, was brought 
upon the carpet between Henry and the duke of Burgundy, who, deſpairing of 
a general accommodation, reſolved to extricate himſelf from a ruinous war, by 
means of a particular truce with England. This he was the rather diſpoſed to 
conclude, as he had reaſons to be diſſatisfied with Charles; to believe the recon- 
ciliation was altogether political on the ſide. of the French king; and that ſo 
ſoon as his affairs ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed, his former animoſity would be re- 
vived. He therefore thought he ſhould act againſt his own intereſt in aſſiſting 
him to finiſh a war, the ſucceſs of which might render him too powerful; and 


he veſted his dutcheſs with full power, to conclude a general truce for all his 
dominions with the king of England. That which was already made, related 


only to the commerce between the Low Countries and that kingdom; but this 
which the dutcheſs cancluded in April, comprehended Burgundy and. all the 
duke's territories in general, to continue in force until one of the parties ſhould 
renounce the engagement; in which caſe, he ſhould give notice of his intention 
three months before the actual rupture. The blockade of Dieppe had now 
continued eight months, during which no ſuccours arrived from England; 

and Charles reſolving to relieve the place before the arrival of the expected re- 


inforcement, the dauphin earneſtly ſollicited the command of this expedition. 


It was not without reluctance that his father complied with his requeſt. He 
dreaded the turbulent diſpoſition of that young prince; and was afraid of truſt- 


lions... 
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lious meaſures. Theſe conſiderations, however, yielded to the neceſſity of 
relieving Dieppe, Which was now reduced to extremity. The dauphin began 
his march from Guienne with four thoufand horſe; and perceiving that the 
fort of Charles-Meſnil, poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, was impregnable from the 
ſide of the country, he threw. himſelf into the place in ſpite of all their oppoſi- 
tion. Without giving them time to recollect themſelves, he made a ſally with 
all his forces; and attacking it on the ſide of, the town, was tepulſed in three 
ſueceſſtve aſſaults: in the fourth, however, he carried the place {word in hand; 
and the Engliſh, finding themſelves thus diſabled from continuing the blockade, 
retired in good order. John duke of Somerſet arrived from England in about 
five days after their retreat, and brought, a reinforcement of five thouſand men, 
which, had it landed ſooner, might have prevented the dauphin's ſucceſs: but 
the blockade being raiſed, all he could do was, to ravage part of the country, 
and reduce ſome inconſiderable caſtless. 


S XII. While the dauphin gathered laurels; in Normandy, the count d' Ar- 
magnac aſſembled a body of forces, and retook part of the county of Cominges, 
which he had loſt by the award of the parliament of Tholouſe; and Charles, 
who was immerſed in voluptuous, pleaſures, at Tours, could not be prevailed 
upon to relinquiſh his eaſe, and check the progrels of. this ne enemy. He re- 
ſerved the glory of this. expedition for the dauphin, whos! at his return from 
Normandy, undertook it without heſitation. At his approach the count found 
himſelf abandoned by all his friends; nor did the Engliſh take the leaſt ſtep 
for ſupporting his intereſt, although their king was contracted to his daughter. 
The dauphin therefore met with very little oꝑpoſition in reducing Royvergne, 
and all the dominions of the count, except the little town of Liſle in Jourdain, 
which was for a long time beſieged in vain. At length the dauphin, deſpairing 
of being able to reduce it by force, invited the count to a conference, on the faith 
of a ſate· conduct, and ſent him to the king, who detained. him without ſcru- 
ple; though, after a confinement of two years, he was releaſed and reſtored to 
the poſſeſſion of his territories, at the interceſſion of the kings. of Caſtile and 

Navarre. His misfortune, howeyer, interrupted. the negotiation about the 
match between the king of England and his daughter, which was never reſumed 
In the ſegquel. u 1 i bd zn Finds . net 1 0 | 
XIII. France and England: were by this time. equally tired of a pernicious An. Ch. 1444 
war, which had. raged for thirty years without interruption. The princes and 
grandees of France were quite diſheartened by the fatigues and loſſes they had 
ſjuſtained; the country and towns, were deſerted; and the kingdom, though 
formerly populous, could no longer furniſh. ſoldiers. for the ſervice: the duke 
of Orleans, in purſuance of his engagements, continually ſollicited Charles to 
liſten to terms of accommodation; the duke of Burgundy preſſed him on the 
{ame ſubject; and. all. the people ardently, wiſhed for an end to the., calami- 
ties of war. England was no leſs deſirous of peace: all the money of the king 
dom was ſunk in the bottomleſs gulph of this war, from whenee:it never.couid 
be. retrieved, The king, was naturally pacific 3 and his council, chiefly com- 
poſed of eccleſiaſtics, plainly perceived that the continuation of an unſucceſsful 
war muſt render them odious to the people, who generally impute every miſ- 
carriage to the miſconduct of the adminiſtration. The duke of Glouceſter 
alone was of opinion that they ought to make freſh efforts, to reap. the advan- 
tage 
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tage of the French king's weakneſs, and the ſeparate truce lately concluded 
with the duke of Burgundy; but his opinion was of no weight with a council 
made up of his profeſſed enemies. The two kings at length agreed to a con- 
greſs; and the Engliſn miniſtry was ſo tame as to conſent to its being held at 
Tours, where Charles reſided, as if they had gone to his court to beg an accom- 
modation. The earl of Suffolle was appointed chief of the embaſſy; and as his 
power reached even farther than a treaty with France, he was furniſhed with an 
authentic order of council; directing him to execute every point of his inſtruc- 
tions. The conferences being opened, ſeveral propoſitions were ſtarted on 
both ſides, on the ſubjeci of a 8 peace; but as they were mutually rejected, 
the whole reſult o the iation was a truce for about two years between 
the two crowns; and, in the courſe of the ſame year, another f r ſeven years 
was concluded at Edinburgh between England and Scotland. | 

XIV. This affair being terminated, the earl of Suffolk rc to Exe- 
cute the other part of his commiſſion. He propoſed a match between the kin 
his maſter, and Margaret of Anjou, daughter of René, who, ſince the death 00 
his elder brother Lewis, had affained the title of king of Sicily. She was a 
princeſs of - great - beauty, ſpirit, penetration, and fortitude; and extremely 
well calculated for anſweting the expeckation of Suffolk, who had already 
poſſeſſed Henry in her favour,/ in hope of engaging her i in the cabal again 205 
popular duke of Glouxeſter. Thobgk the propofal was extremely agreeable to 
France, Charles, who knew the impãtience of Henry and his council, managed 
the treaty with fuch addrels, that the earl of Suffolk, inſtead of demanding a 


dower With Mar promiſed, in the name of his maſter, that the whole pro- 


vince of Maine thonld be cededto her uncle, Charles of Anjou. The articles of 


the marriage being 2 the earl returned to England to lay his tranſactions 


before the miniſtry, that they might be approved and confirmed by the King 
and council. The duke of Glouceſter, who now for the firſt time underftood 
the nature of the treaty, vehemently oppoſed it with two reaſons, which indeed 


were unanſwerable. He obſerved, that the king was already * in a con- 
tract of marriage with the daughter of the count of Armagnac, 


ich he could 
not renounce with-any regard ro-honour and good faith; and that Maine, being 


the bulwark of Normandy, could not be ceded without expoſing this whoſe 
province to the moſt imminent danger. This, like all his other remonſtrances, 
was neglected, and the earl of Suffolk empowered to eſpouſe the princeſs Mar- 


garet, as Henry's proxy. That weak prince/was fo well pleaſed with this pre- 


poſterous alliance, that, in token of his ſatisfaction, he created the ear! marquis 
of Suffolk; John Holland earl of Huntingdon was promoted to the dukedom 


of Exeter; Humphrey earl of Strafford was honoured with the title of duke 


of Buckingham; and that of duke of Warwick beſtowed upon Henry, fon of 
the late earl, who had been regent in France. The nuptials were ſolemnized in 
the city of Tours, in preſence of king Charles and all his court, with ſuch mag- 
nificence as but ill agreed with the poverty of the bride, and the low circum- 
ſtances of both nations. This ceremony was performed in November; and in 
ſpring the new queen ſet out for England, accompanied by an honourable train 
of Engliſh ladies, who had repaired to France for that purpoſe. On the 


| eighteenth day of April ſhe landed at Portcheſter, and was re-married in tlie 


priory of Southwark; from thence ſhe ee to London, and, on the 
thirtieth 
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thirtieth day of May was crowned in Weſtminſter- Abbey. She at once gained An. Ch. 1445 · 
che aſcendency over Henry's ſpirit; and entered into a cloſe correſpondence and Rymer. 


intimate aſſociation with the marquis of Suffolk, the cardinal ot Winchefter;: 
and the archbiſnop of Vork; a confederacy cemented by their mutual intereſt 
againſt the duke of Glouceſter, whom they confidered as their common enemy. 

$ XV. The parliament had met before Margaret's arrival; and, after her co- 
ronation, the marquis of Suffolk made a; ſpeech» to both houſes; expatiating 
upon the advantages of this alliance, as well as upon his on ſervices, both in 
the cabinet and in che field; but in particular he held forth upon the conduct, 
prudence, and addreſs, with which he had adjuſted the articles of this laſt! 
treaty, which would be attended with peace and ſatisfaction to the whole na- 
tion. The parliament took his on word for the importance of his ſervices, 
approved his management, and out of two fifteenths, which they granted for 
the occaſions of the ſtate, allotted one half to this nobleman, to defray the 
expence of bringing over the princeſs. The reſt: of the year was employed in 
negotiations for renewing; the conferences, and facilitating an inter vie between 
the two kings, which they imagined/ would contribute more than any other 


meaſure, towards a ſolid pacification. Accordingly the miniſters of the two 


crowns agreed that their ſovereigns ſhould meet in ſome part of France; and that, 
for this purpoſe, Henry ſhould croſs the ſea to Calais, that he might be at hand 
to repair to the place appointed: but ſeveral difficulties being ſtarted about the 
place of meeting, the interview: was poſtponedi; and in the. interim, both ſides 
conſented: to a prolongation of the truce. In the courſe uf this year, Henry 


Ch. W.Wyre- 


Chichely archbiſhop- of Canterbury dying, after he had poſſeſſed that ſee for 


thirty years, was ſucceeded by John Stafford biſfiop of Bath and Wells, whoſe» 
promotion was owing to the intereſt of the cardinal; 


- 


XVI. The duke of York having no further buſineſs in France, returned to An. Ch. 1446. 


1 


England, where he met with à very favourable: reception at court; and the 


king, in token of his approbation, granted a patent, by which he was continued 


five years longer in the regency of France. The queen and her cabal being 
now ſufficiently. eſtabliſhed in their authority, and having nothing to fear from 
a parliament devoted to their will, began to deviſe mèaſures for ruining the 
duke of Glouceſter, whoſe popularity: was very formidable, and who, ſhould: 
he ever aſcend the throne, of which he was preſumptive heir, would un 
doubtedly call them to account for their conduct. The queen, who was a 
princeſs of a very imperious and vindictive diſpoſition, reſented the duke's op- 
poſition to her marriage with a degree of virulence which all his ſubmiſſion and 
profeſſion of regard could not aſſuage. Their firſt ſtep towards his deſtruction 
was a ridiculous impeachment; in conſequence of which he was removed from 
the council; though he juſtified his conduct in ſuch a manner, that even his: 
enemies were obliged to acquit him of the crime laid to his charge. The 
pulace, among whom he had acquired the epithet of The good duke of Glou- 
ceiter, eſpouſed his cauſe with ſuch warmth, that nothing was heard in London 
but execrations againſt the miniſtry, and ſuch menaces, as plainly demonſtrated 
that it would be impoſſible for the cabal to take away his liie, under colour of 
law, without running the riſæ of ſome dangerous convulſion in the ſtate: 
they therefore determined to accuſe him publicly of ſome crime; that would 
furniſh them with a pretext for confining him to cloſe priſon, where he might 
be 
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An. Ch. 1447, be privately diſpatched: without noiſe or commotion. For this purpoſe, they con- 
volked a parliament to meet in February at St. Edmundſbury; and in the mean 
time affected to careſs the duke of Glouceſter in ſuch a manner as was moſt 
likely to arouſe his ſuſpicion, and intimidate him from appearing at that aſſem- 
bly; in which caſe, they would have had ſome reaſon to put him under arreſt. 

In order to corroborate this fuſpicion, they employed emiſſaries to caution him 
. againſt repairing to parliament, where he would certainly be accuſed of divers 

crimes and miſdemeanours : they aſſured him that meaſures were already taken 

for his condemnation; and that his enemies had choſen Edmundſbury for the 

ſcene of their malice, becauſe it was at a diſtance from London, where he was 
XVII. Notwithſtanding all theſe inſinuations, he would not, by abſent- 

ing himſelf from the parliament, give the leaſt occaſion for ſuſpecting him 
guilty of crimes to which he was a ſtranger; and he went to Edmundſbury at 

the time appointed, ſecure in the conſciouſneſs of his own innocence. On the 
very firſt day of the ſeſſion, he was arreſted and committed to cloſe priſon, on 
pretence of an information charging him with a deſign to aſſaſſinate the king, 

ſeize the crown, and deliver his wife from the caſtle of Kenilworth, where ſhe 

was detained a priſoner. All the duke's well-wiſhers, though incenſed at the 

- injuſtice of this arreſt, took it for granted that he would acquit himſelf honour- 

ably on his trial, and were the leſs alarmed for that very reaſon: but the un- 

fortunate prince had no opportunity to manifeſt the falſity of the charge. After 

having been confined for ſeventeen days, without any trial, he was found dead 

in his bed; and ſuppoſed, by every unprejudiced perſon, to have been deprived 

of his life by the contrivance of his enemies. In order to prevent unfavourable 

NNN conjectures, the body was expoſed for three days ſucceſſively; and, though no 
Ro external marks of violence appeared, the people did not ſcruple to ſay he had 
Speed. undergone the fate of his nameſake, who was ſmothered at Calais; or that of 
.Polyd. Virgil. the ſecond Edward, who had been cruelly; murdered in Berkeley-Caſtle. Be 
g that as it may, the death of Humphrey duke of Glouceſter was bitterly la- 
mented by the people in general, and particularly by learned men and ingenious 

artiſts, of whom he was the conſtant protector and patron. Aſter his deceaſe 

reports were induſtriouſly circulated to the prejudice of his character, in order to 

impreſs the public with a notion of his having been actually guilty of the crimes 

laid to his charge. {His domeſtics were apprehended on ſuſpicion of being ac- 
complices; and a commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer granted to the marquis of 

Suffolk and others, to try them for high treaſon. Sir Roger Chamberlayn, 

Richard Middleton, Thomas Herbert, Richard and Arthur Needeham, with 

other gentlemen of the duke's family, and twenty-ſeven inferior ſervants, were, 

after a confinement of ſeveral months, brought to trial at Deptford; and being 

convicted of a deſign to raiſe the duke of Glouceſter to the throne of England, 

received ſentence of death, to the great ſcandal of the judges: Suffolk, who 
conducted this ſhameful trial, ſought to recommend himſelf to the people by a 
popular act on this occaſion: he ſuffered the convicts to be drawn through the 

city on ſledges to the place of execution, and even to be hung by the necks; 
but they were immediately cut down alive, and received their pardon, to the 
Act. Pub. inexpreſſible joy of all the ſpectators. ie $132k 01 bonich zb 210 y 
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SXVIII. Even this inſtance of lenity, ſo contrary to the nature of Suffolk, 
could not efface the impreſſions which had been made upon the public by 
the murder of Good Duke Humphrey. Henry himſelf was not ſuſpected of 
having been concerned in this tragedy, but the queen was univerſally reviled as 
che author of the deed; and the marquis, with the reſt of the miĩniſtry, were curſed 
by the people with the moſt bitter imprecations. ” Nothing more clearly de- 

monſtrates the weakneſs of human foreſight, than the fate of the duke of 
Glouceſter; in conſequence of which the queen believed herſelf raiſed above 
all oppoſition; whereas it proved the introduction of numberleſs ealamities, 

which ſhe and her family underwent in the ſequel, becauſe it furniſhed the 
duke of York with an opportunity to advance his pretenſions to the crown, 
which in all probability he would not have maintained, or even preſumed to 
publiſh, during the life of the duke of Glouceſter. The cardinal 'of Win- 
cheſter did not long ſurvive the death of his adverſary, in which he had been 
E concerned. In leſs than five weeks after the duke's deceaſe, chis 
haughty prelate was ſeized with a diſtemper that brought him to his grave; 
and he died with all the terrors of a guilty conſcience. His death deprived 
the queen, and her favourite Suffolk, of the great weight and influence which 
was attached to the cardinal's power and immenſe fortune; and left the marquis 
more than ever expoſed to the hatred and invectives of the people. 
XIX. The time fixed for the concluſion of the peace with France being 

elapſed, and no ſteps: taken towards that deſirable event, they clamoured 
againſt Suffolk, and did not ſcruple to tax him aloud with having betrayed the 
intereſt of his country, in yielding Le Maine to the French; and, in lieu of a 
ſolid peace, trumping up a ruinous truce, during which the enemy fortified 
4 e at leiſure. Theſe clamours increaſing every day, the marquis de- 
fired he might be allowed to juſtify his conduct before the king; and a day 
being fixed for that purpoſe, he, in preſence of ſeveral noblemen attached to 
his intereſt, explained all his tranſactions in France, and produced the order 
of council by virtue of which he had acted. The king was ſo well ſatisfied 
with his defence, that he publicly acquitted him of all miſconduct; iflued 
letters · patent under the great ſeal, declaring him innocent of all the imputa- 
tions laid to his charge, and forbidding his ſubjects, on pain of incurring his 
diſpleaſure, to ſay or act any thing to the prejudice of his character. Even 
this teſtimony of his innocence could not ſilence the murmurs of the public. 
They not only abhorred him as the author of Glouceſter's death, and as the 
traitor who had given away Le Maine; but they hated him ſtill more im- 
placably, for having effected the marriage between the king and Margaret, 
which they looked upon as one of the . greateſt calamities that ever had hap- 
pened to England. They could not bear the adminiſtration of this foreign 
princeſs, whoſe rule was inſolent and arbitrary, and who made no other uſe of 
the king but that of giving a ſanction to her own meaſures. He was generally 
employed at his devotions; and ſhe took care to encourage him in thoſe exerciſes 
of religion, that his mind and attention might be wholly alienated from the 
affairs of government. She ſeemed to deſpiſe her murmurs of the people, 
in defiance of whom ſhe raiſed her favourite to the dignity of duke of Suffolk, 
and «cultivated ſuch an intimacy of communication with that noblemen ag 
proved of very little advantage to her character. ile 
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that place, was to procure a 


THE HASTORY Book IV. 
s XX. The vniverſal odium that prevailed agaiaſt the queen and her mini- 
ſter, added to the inactive diſpoſition and invapacity of the king himſelf, en- 
couraged Richard duke of Vork to raiſe his views to the throne'of England. 
We have already obſerved that he was heir to Mortimer, Qeſcended from 
Lionel, third ſon of Edward III. and-conſequently his title Was preferable to 
that of Henry, who fprang ftem the loins of John of Gaunt, 7 3. 


nel's younger brother. Before Richard would embark in any nreaſures 


ſupport of his pretenſions, he thought proper to found the inclinations of the 
people, by emiſſaries who took occaſion, from the deſpotic government of 
Margaret, to obſerve, that the people were flaves to a double uſurpation : 
that Margaret uſurped a power Which ſhe had no right to exerciſe, ſu | 
her huſband to be lawful king of England; but that the royalty of the houſe 
of Lancaſter was founded upon uſurpation, which; though it had been fen- 
dered tolerable by the ſhining vittues of the late king, was now become in- 
ſupportable, conſidering the weakneſs of Henry, and the pride of his queen, 
the deſcendant of a family which had always been at mortal enmity with the 
Engliſh nation; and that, in ſuch an emergeney, the people ought to turn 
their eyes upon the duke of York; who was the true heir of the crown, a prince 
of great qualities and eminent virtue, who had already done the moſt impor- 
tant ſervices to his country. Such inſinuations, artfully circulated, raifed up 
a great number of partiſans to the duke, who did not ſeem to intereſt himſelf 
in the ſubject; though the obſervations of the people on this occaſion alarmed 
the queen and the whole houſe of Lancafter. They did not doubt but 
Richard was at the bottom of all this clamour ; and they refolyed to diminiſh 
his credit, by ſubjecting him to ſome mortification, and encouraging the rival 
of his power and reputation. This was Edmund duke of Somerſet, who was 
created regent of France, without any regard to the commiſſion of the duke 
of York, granted for a term of years not yet expired. Somerſet's brother had 
been always at variance with Richard; and at this juncture Edmund treated 
him with ſuch inſolence as produced an irreconcilable animoſity between the 
Houſes; though the duke of York at preſent diſſembled his reſentment. 


mm 1448. F XXI. We have already obſerved, that in the negotiation for the king's 


marriage, it was ſtipulated that the city of Mans, and the whole county of 
Le Maine, ſhould be ceded to Charles of Anjou; but hitherto this ceſſion 
had been delayed by the oppoſition of the duke of Glouceſter, and the mur- 
murs of the "Engliſh nation. At length Henry ſent over two commiſſioners 


to deliver the town of Mans to the prince of Anjou, whom they met upon 
the bridge, in his way to take poſſeſſion, and made a formal proteſt before a 


public notary, to the 3 effect: That the king's ſole intention in ceding 

| olid peace between him and king Charles before 
the expiration of the truce ; that he reſerved to himſelf the fovereignty of the 
town and the province; and that, in caſe the prince of Anjou ſhould attempt 
to invalidate that ſovereignty, Henry ſhould think himſelf at liberty to re- 
woke that ceſſion. This town being delivered to the French, the negotiation 
was continued for the peace, as well as for an interview between the two 
kings: but freſh difficulties occurred in fettling theſe points, and the truce 


was prolonged to the firſt of April in the enſuing year; though it was inter- 


rupted before that time, in conſequence of an unforeſeen accident. 
| XXI. 
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 $ XXII; Surieane, an Arragonian, knight of the garter, and governox df 


Lower Normandy for the king of England, ſurprized the town of Fougeres, 
belonging to the duke of Brittany, and plundered the inhabitants. The duke 
being informed of this outrage, ſent an herald to the duke of Somerſet, then 
reſiding at Rouen, to demand the reſtitution of the place and the pillage ; and 
the regent promiſed that he ſhould receive proper ſatisfaction. Yet, as it was 
neceſſary to examine the particulars of the affair, that they might be com- 


municated to the court of England, the duke of Bretagne could not brook 


the delay, but complained to the king of France of this infraction of the truce, 
in which his dominions had been expreſly comprehended. Charles thought 
this a favourable opportunity to make advantage of Henry's weakneſs, and 
the difcontents of the Engliſh people, to which he was no ſtranger. He af- 
fected to enter warmly into the reſentment of the duke, and ſent two ambaſ- 
ſadors to London to demand reparation for the affront, as well as the payment 
of ſixteen hundred thouſand crowns, to indemnify his vaſſal for the loſs he 
had ſuſtained. The court of England was-not a little aſtoniſhed at the de- 
mand of ſuch an exorbitant ſum, as well as at the eagerneſs with which 
Charles eſpouſed the quarrel of the duke of Bretagne, who had not been com- 
prehended in the treaty as his ally or vaſſal, but merely as a neutral prince, 
who had often acted as mediator between the two monarchs, The miniſtry, 
however, aſſured the ambaſſadors that the king would - indemnify the duke, 
as ſoon as the particulars of his loſs ſhould be aſcertained; and they were 
given to underſtand, that if Charles would ſend envoys: to Louviers, they 
ſhould be met by. ambaſſadors from England, empowered to ſettle all matters 
in diſpute between them and their allies. Conferences were: accordingly 
opened at this place, where the Engliſh plenipotentiaries obſerved: that Fou- 
geres had been ſurprized without the conſent or knowledge of the regent; and 
that the ſum demanded greatly exceeded the damage which the duke had ſuſ- 
rained, The French ambaſſadors, without paying the leaſt regard to theſe 
remonſtrances, told them in a peremptory manner, that unleſs the duke of 
Bretagne ſhould receive the ſatisfaction required, their maſter would conſider 


the truce as infringed; ſo that the conferences were immediately at an 


end. Charles was ſo intent upon recommencing hoſtilities, while Henry 
was altogether unprepared for a rupture, that if the court of England had 
agreed to comply with his demand, he would have found another cauſe for 
rekindling the flames of war; and even made a pretence of their having vio- 
lated the truce with Scotland, before the death of James, the manner of which 
we have already related. Nevertheleſs, he ſtill amuſed the Engliſh miniſtry 


with negotiations, under the cover of which he prepared for opening the 


campaign; while Henry's council ſeemed to ſleep at the helm, and took nor 
the leaſt precaution againſt the brewing ſtorm. They did not even reſtore the 
town of Fougeres, or endeavour in any ſhape to appeaſe the duke of Brittany, 
who was ſo juſtly incenſed. One would be apt to imagine, that Margaret, 
having no children of her own to engage her intereſt and affection in the cauſe 
of the Engliſh, co- operated with the deſigns of her family in France, and by 
her negligence favoured the expulſion of her huſband's troops from her na- 
tive country. 455 eee - 
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44 cl. 149. XXII. As ſoon as Charles ſound himſelf in a condition to renew the war, 


he, inthe name; of the duke of Bretagne, ſurprized the caſtle of Couches, and 
Pont-de l' Arche in Normandy, Gerbay in the Beauvoiſis, Cognac and, St. 
Maigrin in Guienne. The Engliſh — nr om of the violation of the. truce; 
but were given to underſtand, theſe were acts of repriſal on account of. Fc ou⸗ 
geres. Thus the war recommenced, at a time when the duke: of Somerſet 


was altogether unprovided with troops to defend the Engliſh. poſicſlions ; ,.1o.- 


that — field was left free for Charles to extend his conqueſts. His 


* aps 2 Þ aim was to reduce Normandy to his obedience : for which, putpaſe 
had pr 


epared four different armies, one of which he headed in e the 
command of another he beſtowed upon the count de Dunois, lately created 
count of Longueville; the duke of Alengon conducted the third 3 ** the 
duke of Brittany commanded the fourth, totally compoſed of his own forces. 
All the places of Normandy were ill provided with garriſons and ammunition, 
and the majority of the governors confiding in the truce, had repaired to Eng 
land; ſo that Charles met with very little oppoſition in ſubduing. the province. 
Many places ſurrendered at ſight of the French army. In ſome towns the in- 
habitants expelled the Engliſh garriſons; others were ſold by their com- 
manders. None of them made any reſiſtance but Font - audemer, and Chateau- 
gaillard: in a word, before the end of the campaign, Charles was in a con- 
dition to beſiege the capital city of Rouen, which was inveſted on * <ghth ; 
y of October. 15 
XXIV. He did not think it neceſſary to undertake the liege i in x form,. 


becauſe he knew that the duke of Somerſet and the earl of Shrewſbury, who 


commanded the garriſon, which did not exceed three thouſand men, 3 
not be able to defend the place againſt the inhabitants; for he carried on 

correſpondence with the townſmen, and they aſſured him that they would — 
arms in his favour. On the firſt day of the ſiege, the count of Dunois was on 
the point of being introduced with three hundred men, when Shrewſbury 


chaneing to come up, had the good fortune to repulſe the detachment. This 


miſearriage did not alter the reſolution of the inhabitants, who, on the nine- 
teenth day of October, roſe as one man, and opened the gates to the be- 
ſiegers. All that the regent could do, was to ſtation the garriſon at the prin- 
cipal poſts of the city, from which, however, they were ſoon diſlodged. . So- 
merſet and Shrewſbury retreated to the palace with eight hundred men; but, 
as they foreſaw their proviſion. would ſoon fail, the duke demanded a parley 
with king Charles, 'This being granted, he offered to retire on honourable con- 
ditions ; but the king inſiſted upon his ſurrendering at diſcretion, unleſs he had a 
mind to treat for the reſt of Normandy that remained in the hands of the Engliſh, 
Thus repulſed, the duke retired to the palace, which he defended twelve days; 
at. the expiration of which he ſaw himſelf obliged to capitulate, on condition of 
leaving all his artillery, paying fifty thouſand crowns of gold, and reſtoring 

to the French king Caudebec, Arques, Lillebonne, Tancarville, No | 
liers, and Harfleur. The earl of Shrewſbury remained as hoſtage for the per- 
formance of theſe articles; and the Engliſh garriſon marched out of Rouen, 
which Charles entered in triumph on the nineteenth, day of November. As 
the governor of Harfleur did not think himſelf obliged to ſubmit. to the capi- 


. the count de Longueville was detached with the army to up the 
2 iege 
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ſiege of that place, which ſurrendered about the beginning of FanuaddXKftle 1:41 4704 
though Charles had a right to detain the carl of Shrewſbuty, as'the eapiula- 
tion of Rouen had not been obſerved by the Engliſh}: he/ in token of eſteem 
for the earl's character, releaſed him without ranſom During theſu tranſac- 
tions, the count de Foix, who commanded? for-Chatles-in/ Guienne, reduced 
the caſtle of Mauleon, which was ſituated on à rocky and deemed almoſt 
impregnable; and thus ended the firſt campaign, ſo fatal (04 reren N 
zeref kt. n [fi een eee enen eee 
S RXV. Theſe diſaſters were the more ſeverely felt at the court of England; An. Ch. 1450. 
as they were followed by a rebellion in Ireland, Which hindered the mi- £7 
niſtry from ſending the neceſſary ſupplies to France. Nevertheleſs} the queen” 
and the duke of Suffolk hoped to derive ſome advantage from that in- 
ſurtection. They ſeized this opportunity of removing the duke ef York, - 
on pretence of creating him governor of Ireland, where they thought he would 
periſn. But he baffled their expectation; and, by his obliging and inſinuating 
manners, not only appeaſed the commotion, without drawing his ſword, but 
even engaged the people of that country in his intereſt, to which they con- 
tinued firmly attached inthe ſequel. © The loſs of Normandy in one campaign, 
after ſo much blood and treaſure had been ''expended' in the cofqueſt of 
that province, together with the rapid progreſs of Charles in other pagts of 
France, began to produce a violent fermentation in the impatient humour 
of the Engliſn. The whole kingdom reſounded with complaints againſt rhe; 
duke of Suffolk, who was publicly reproached with having betrayed the ſtate, 
and co- operated with the queen in favour of the French monarch. The coun- 
cil conſiſted wholly of their creatures, who likewiſe filled all the poſts of dig 
nity and profit. The duke of Somerſet; who had contracted for the defente 
of Normandy, was accuſed of having miſapplied the money payed for that 
ſervice. A numerous body of men at arms having been raiſed by Humphrey. 
duke of Buckingham, on condition that they ſhould receive a whole year's: 
pay in advance; the treaſurer refuſed to comply with the terms of the co 
tract, and the duke returning to court from the ſea-ſide, when they were: 
ready to embark, reſigned his commiſſion, ſaying publicly to the king, 
« Sir, take heed of your government; you are miſled by traitors: and if I 
* had landed in Normandy with your forces, Jam perſuaded we ſhould: have 
«© been ſold to the enemy.” Suffolk being preſent, - and ſuppoſing this decla- 
ration aimed at him, was ſo incenſed that he drew a' dagger, and would have 
ſlain Humphrey, had not the byeſtanders interpoſed. This infolent behaviour 
in the royal preſence, rouſed even the indignation-of Henry, who could ſcarce: 
be diſſuaded from ſending him to the Tower; and it ſerved to complete the 
averſion of the nobility and people, who not only exclaimed againſt the queen 
and him in all public places, but alſo publiſhed a great number of libels, 
affixing them to the doors of churches, and every remarkable place in the 
city of London. Hig SRI DM 4211 10 
'$ XXVI. Though this was a very dangerous conjuncture for the miniſtry 
to call a parliament, the neceſſities of the crown were ſo urgent, that they 
had been obliged to ſummon one in November of the preceding year. But 
it proved very backward in the article of ſupply, and ſeemed ſtrongly diſ- 
poſed to proſecute the duke of Suffolk. It had been for theſe- W 
rogue 


. 
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rogued from Weſtminſter. ta London; and, during this interval, the city was 
filled with tumult and confuſion. The populace murdered Adam Molyns biſhop 
of Chicheſter, who had been concerned in the ceſſion of Le Maine; and that 
prelate, in his laſt moments, charged Suffolk with having boaſted in the 
council, of his great influence at the French court. When the parliament 
met after this adjournment, the duke thinking it was incumbent upon him to 
vindicate his character in this particular, harrangued both houſes, in a ſpeech 


1 containing an enumeration of the ſervices of himſelf and his family, and a veher 
ment profeſſion of his loyalty ; and he concluded with defying; all the world 
to prove him guilty of diſloyalty or miſconduct. The commons, far from being 


intimidated by this declaration, petitioned the crown that Suffolk might be 
commited to ward, according to law, until he ſhould clear himſelf of the crimes 
charged upon him by common fame and report. The judges being conſulted on 
the nature of this petition, were of opinion, that as no ſpecial matter of ſlander 
or infamy was declared, he ſhould not be — The commons, in- 
formed of this deciſion, repreſented next day a ſpecial matter of report; namely. 
that the realm of England would be ſold to France; and that preparations 
were making in that kingdom for an invaſion, by contrivance of the duke of 
Suffolk, who had fortified Walingford-caſtle, to ſerve as a place of refuge. 
On the ſeventh day of February, the commons, by their ſpeaker, impeached 
Suffolk of divers articles of treaſon, contained in a bill delivered to the chan- 
cellor, importing, That he had conſulted with the count of Dunois, Bertrand 
de Preſſigny, and W. Couſinat, the king's enemies, adviſing them to incite 
the French king to invade: England, depoſe Henry, and raiſe to the throne 
his ſon John de la Pole, who, by marrying Margaret, daughter and heir to 
John late duke of Somerſet, — the crown in her right, as next heir 
to Henry, who had no iſſue: That he had received money and promiſes from 
the duke of Orleans, to perſuade the king to conſent to his enlargement, that 
he might aſſiſt Charles in the recovery of France: That, by his inſtigation, the 
duke of Orleans had prevailed upon the French king to violate the truce and 
renew the war in Normandy : That he had, without ſufficient power, engaged 
for the ceſſion of Le Maine; and, after his return, executed that engagement, 
which vas the cauſe of Normandy's being loſt to the Engliſh nation: That he 
had diſcovered the ſecrets of the king's council to the count de Dundis, and 
other French ambaſſadors :. That he had made them acquainted with the tate 
of all the French fortreſſes belonging to the Engliſh in France; diſcovered 
the ſecret inſtructions of the Engliſh envoys ſent to treat of a peace between 
the two crowns; boaſted of his credit with Charles; received bribes from the 
enemy, for hindering reinforcements from being ſent to the continent; and, 
in the truce which he concluded, not only neglected comprehending the king 
of Arragon, the old ally of England, but included the duke of Bretagne as 


ally of France; a circumſtance which had detached that prince intirely from 


the intereſt of the Engliſh. VET „ 
XXVII. This bill of articles was preſented to Henry, who had already or- 
dered Suffolk to be committed; and nothing more was done in this affair till 
the ſeventh day of March, when the lords agreed, that the duke ſhould be 
called to his anſwer. In two days after this reſolution, ſome of the lords going 
to the houſe of commons, were preſented with ſeventeen new antcles again 
A | : 


Chap. . OF ENGLAND. 
the duke of Suffolk, to be delivered to his majeſty. Theſe amounted only to 
miſdemeanors; charging him with having, in quality of a privy counſellor, 
adviſed the king to male ſuch laviſh grants of the crown lands, that a ſuffici · 
ency was not left eo defray the expences of the houſehold : with having pro- 
cared grants of privileges and franchiſes, to obſtruct the execution of the laws, 
and ſereen offenders from juſtice: with having procured for the Captal de Buche 
his ſon-in-law, che earldom of Kendal, and. lands in Guienne to the value of a 
thouſand pounds a year, violently taken from the lawful poſſeſſors: with hav- 
ing adviſed grants of caſtles and -lordſhips in Guienne, ſo as to weaken the 
power of the crown in that country: with having maintained an intelligence 
in France, touching the treaty between England and the count of Armag- 
nae; by which means that negotiation was rendered ineffectual, the count 
rained, and the Gaſcon lords were oppreſſed, until they ſubmitted to the French 
government: with having offices and commands in France and Nor- 
mandy; for unworthy perſons: with having been the means of granting a toll 
on wine and merchandize brought down the Seine, to Peter de Breze, an enemy 
to the Engliſh nation: with having procured a grant of Evreux, Longueville; 
and other Signories in Normandy, for the count of Dunois, Previgny, and the 
ſaid Breze z grants, in confequence of which, the great towns were taken with - 
out reſiſtance : with having brought the French ambaſſadors to a private 
conference with Henry, in which he agreed to a perſonal convention with 
Charles, and - other articles ſtipulated without the conſent or knowledge of the 
privy council: with having miſapplied and embezzled ſubſidies : with having 
given away conſiderable ſums of the public money to the queen of France, 
the miniſters of Charles: with having ſhared between himſelf and his adher- 
ents, ſixty thouſand pounds, being the product of ſubſidies left in the exche- 
quer by the lord Sudely, when he reſigned his poſt of treaſurer: with having 
rocured for himſelf a grant of the county of Pembroke, the reverſion of 
Haverfordweſt, aud other caſtles in Wales, together with the wardſhip and 
marriage of Margaret, daughter of John duke of Somerſet: with having em- 
bezzled the bonds of the dutcheſs of Burgundy, and other perſons bound for 
the ranſome of the duke of Orleans: with having likewiſe embezzled writs, 
perverted juſtice, maintained bad cauſes, and impaired the antient friendſhip 
ſubſiſting between the crown of England and the princes of the empire. 
$ XX VIIL The duke of Suffolk having received a copy of theſe articles, 
was committed to a tower in the royal palace of Weſtminſter; from whence 
being brought before the lords on the thirteenth day of March; to give in his 
anſwer, he kneeled down and declared the eight articles of high treaſon to 
be falſe and malicious. He obſerved, that the firſt, relating to Margaret, could 
not poſſibly be true, ſince ſhe was not the next heir of the crown by law; and, 
he appealed to feveral lords, to vouch for his deſign of marrying his ſon to tlie 
duke of Warwick's daughter. With reſpect to the other articles, he referred to 
acts of council and parliament for his juſtification ; and affirmed, that the bi- 
ſhop of Chicheſter had-miſrepreſented the words ſpoken by him in the Star- 
chamber. On the ſeventeenth day of March, the lords ſpiritual and temporal 
were aſſembled in the king's chamber. Suffolk being brought before them, 
kneeled down; and the chancellor aſking, what he had to ſay in his own de- 
fence, he again proteſted he was innocent, affirmed the articles gr? _— 
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ſubmitted himfelt- to the king's pleaſure.” Then the chancellor gave him to 
underſtand, that his majeſty did not hold him convicted on the firſt bill of ar- 


ticles of high treaſon; and, as to the ſecond, charging him with miſpriſions or a 


miſdemeanors, the king, by virtue of his ſubmiſſion, out of his own motion, 
and not by way of judgment, baniſhed him the realm tor the term of five years, 
during which, he ſhould not abide in France, or any country under the French 
dominion; norſhould he by word, deed, or writing, by himſelf, or his adherents, 
ſhew malice to the commons in parliament: At the ſame time, the lords 
Joined the viſcount Beaumont, in a proteſt, that this ſentence was not the reſult 
of their advice, but, purely the king's own act, which ſhould not at all dero- 
gate from their liberties in the caſe of peerage. The duke of Suffolk bore his 
ſentence without repining; becauſe, he ſaw it was the only expedient that could 
have been uſed for ſaving him from the fury of the incenſed people. He there- 
fore embarked for France, but, the veſſel being ſearched in her paſſage, by one 
Nicholas, captain of an Engliſh cruiſer, the unfortunate duke was diſcovered, 
and inſtantly beheaded without form of proceſs. His body being thrown upon 
the ſands near Dover, was taken up and interred in the collegiate church of 
Wingfield in Suffolk. | | 2040 ties 
S XXIX. The death of this nobleman was the prelude to a great many 


8 commotions. John Ayſcough, biſhop of Sarum, was murdered in 


Wiltſhire. Thomas Thany, a fuller, attempted to raiſe an inſurrection in Kent, 
but was taken and executed at Canterbury. The whole nation was now in a 
ferment ; and nothing was heard but complaints and menaces againſt the queen 
and miniftry. The duke of York, who ſtill remained in Ireland, being by 


Suffolk's fate freed from a powerful antagoniſt, reſolved. to improve the po- 


pular diſcontent for his own advantage; but, before he would perſonally ap- 


Pear in ſupport of his pretenſions, he thought it would be neceſſary 'to. prepare 


the nation for his deſign, by exciting their affection for the houſe of Mortimer. 
For this purpoſe, he employed an Iriſhman, called John Cade, who had ſerved 
under him as a ſoldier in France, to raiſe a ſedition in England in favour of 


the family of March, that their title, which had lain dormant ſo long, might 


once more attract the attention of the public. Cade, who was a man of un- 


daunted reſolution, great cunning, and ſome diſcernment, being properly in- 


ſtructed by the duke's agents, aſſumed the name of John Mortimer, pretendin 
to be fon of Sir John Mortimer, who had been beheaded for treaſon in the la 


- reign; and, repairing to the county of Kent,-in which the duke of York had a 


great number of partiſans, he aſſembled a; ſtrong body of malecontents, on 
pretence of reforming the government and eaſing the people of their taxes. 
The number of his foHowers - increaſed in a few days to ſuch a degree, that 
he thought himſelf in a condition to execute his ſcheme z and, approaching 
London, encamped on Blackheath. The king being infornied of this com- 
motion, ſent a meſſage to demand the cauſe of their afſembling in arms; and, 


Cade anſwered, in the name of the community, that they had no intention to 


hurt the perſon. of his majeſty ; but, their deſign was to addreſs the parliament, 
that all civil miniſters might be brought to condign puniſhment, and the people 


be allowed to live more happily than they had lived ſince the beginning of 


Suffolk's miniſtry. They accordingly preſented two addreſſes to parliament, ex- 


plaining the grievances of the nation; and, among other things, demanded that 
| the 
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the duke of Somerſet ſhould be-puniſhed. for the loſs of Normandy; and, that 
the king's council might be compoſed of princes of the blood, and other wiſe 
and worthy . perſons; net by vicious wretches, void of virtue and capacity. 
Theſe. petitions being communicated to the king, che council deemed them 
ſeditious; and reſolved to ſuppreſs the inſurtection by force of arms. Henry, 
having aſſembled a body of fifteen thouſand men, marched at their head towards 
; Blackheath. At his approach Cade retired, as if he had been afraid of an 
engagement, and lay in ambuſh in a wood, not doubting but that he ſhould 
be purſued by the king's whole army; but, Henry believing they were totally 
diſperſed, returned towards London, after having ſent a detachment in purſuit 
of the fugitives, under the command of the lord Strafford, who falling into the 
ambuſcade, was cut in pieces with all his followers. Cade, immediately after 
this action, began his march to London, while the king and court leaving a 
garriſon in the Tower, commanded by the lord Scaſes, retired with precipita- 
tion to the caſtle of Kenilworth. The city of London, intimidated by the ſuccefs 
of the inſurgents, opened its gates at their approach; and, Cade entered in tri- 
umph, at the head of his forces, which had been confiderably increaſed ſince his 
late advantage. But, he forbade his followers, on the moſt ſevere penalties, to 
commit the leaſt diſorder, or give any cauſe of complaint to the inhabitants. Next 
day, being informed that the treaſurer, lord Say, was in the city, he cauſed him 
to be apprehended and beheaded, without any form of trial ; and, in the evening, 
retired to the Borough of Southwark. For ſome days, he continued the prac- 
rice of entering the city in the morning, and quitting it at night, that he 
might not give umbrage to the burghers, with whom he lived at firſt in very 
good underſtanding. - But, at length, the inſurgents having plundered ſome 
Houſes, and committed other outrages, Cade, one morning, found the gate of 
the bridge ſhut and fecured againſt him. Endeavouring to force his way, 
an engagement enſued between the rebels and citizens, which laſted all day, and 
was not interrupted until the combatants could ſee no longer to fight. The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the chancellor, who had 'taken refuge in the 
Tower, being informed by their emiffaries of the diſpoſition of the inſurgents, 
who were diſheartened by this check, and heartily tired of rebellion, drew up an 
act of amneſty, confirmed by the fanction of the great ſex], and found means tv 
- Publiſh it by night in the Borough of Southwark, The effect of this expedient 
was ſo ſudden and ſurprifing, that by day-break, Cade ſaw himſelf abandoned by 
the greater number of his tollowers, and retreated to Rocheſter, where the reft 
of them diſperſed, notwithſtanding all his remonſtrances and artful ſpeeches, in 
which he endeavoured to perſuade them, that the pardon was ineffectual, with- 
out the authority of parliament. Thus deſerted, Cade was obliged to fly alone 


into the wolds of Kent; and a price being ſet upon his head oy proclamation, Fabian, 
eryice was re- Stowe. 

\ | 4 Grafton, 

XXX. While the peace of * was interrupted by this inſurreCtion, - 


he was diſcovered, and ſlain by Alexander Eden, who for this 
compenced with the government of Dover caſtle. _ 

the war continued in France; but, ſtill to the diſadvantage of the Engliſh, 
The queen perceiving, that the diffatisfaction of the people proceeded in a 
great meaſure from the bad ſucceſs of the Engliſh arms in that kingdom, had 
made an effort to retrieve her credit, by ſending a reinforcement of four thou- 
fand men, under the command of Sir Thomas Kyrle, who landed at Cherbourg 
Vol. II. e Z 2 in 
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in Normandy ; and proceeded for Caen, where the duke at that time reſided. 
In his march he was joined by ſeveral ſmall. detachments from Engliſh garri- 
ſons in that neighbourhood, and took Valognes, after a ſiege of three weeks. 
The conſtable of Richemont informed of theſe. operations, aſſembled a body 
of ſeven thouſand men, and poſted himſelf at Fourmigni, to intercept.the En g- 
liſh in their route. Kyrle, tho? greatly inferior in number, attacked them with - 
out heſitation ; but, after an obſtinate engagement, his troops were defeated, 
and he himſelf remained in the hands of the enemy. This reinforcement being 
deſtroyed, the duke of Somerſet was obliged to keep within the walls of Caen, 
and ſee the French extend their conqueſts without oppoſition. The towns of 
Vere, Bayeux, St. Sauveur le Vicomte, Valognes, Avranches, and Tombe- 
laine, ſurrendered almoſt without reſiſtance ; and, upon the ſeventh day of 
June, the city of Caen was inveſted. The garriſon conſiſted of four thouſand 
men inured to ſervice ; but, the duke capitulated to ſurrender the place, if not 
relieved by the firſt day of July, on condition, that the garriſon ſhould. be at 
liberty to retire with their effects to England. Falaiſe being inveſted at the 
ſame time, Sir Andrew Trollop, who commanded the garriſon conſiſting of 
fifteen hundred men, capitulated on the ſame conditions; and the reduction of 
Cherbourg, the garriſon of which, ſubmitted. on the, twelfth day of Auguſt, 


finiſhed the intire conqueſt of Normandy. In the month of September, the 


count de Dunois was ſent with a detachment into Guienne, where he reduced 
Bergerac, Jenſac, Montferrand, St. Foy, and Chalais, before the end of 
the campaign. In May he took the field again; and, in the courſe of that 
month, took Montguyon, Blaye, Bourg, Fronſac, Libourne, and Ca- 
ſtillon in Perigord: and Bourdeaux was ſurrendered by capitulation, becauſe 
not relieved before Midſummer. This was the caſe with all the places in that 
neighbourhood. Dax was reduced by the counts of Foix and Armagnac, the 
lord of Albret, and other Gaſcon barons; and Bayonne, which was blocked 


up by ſea and land, ſubmitted on the twenty- ſixth day of Auguſt. Thus, the 


Hift. de 
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whole province of Guienne fell under the dominion of Charles, after it had 
been united three hundred years to, the crown of England. The towns were 
well affected to the Engliſh government; but, the great lords, tempted, with _ 
the hope of preferment at the court of France, , co-operated with the efforts of 
Charles, in wreſting this country from the king of England, who was now 
diſpoſſeſſed of every foot of land which his anceſtors had acquired in France, 

except Calais and its dependencies. | | 1 
S XXXI. When the duke of Somerſet returned to England, the parliament 
was ſitting; and the outcry. againſt him was ſo loud and univerſal, that the 
commons could not help taking ſome notice of his conduct. They accord- 
ingly preſented an addreſs. to his majeſty, deſiring, that the regent, might be 
committed to the Tower, until his behaviour in France could be properly ex- 
amined. Henry did not think proper to refuſe the requeſt of the commons at 
ſuch a juncture; and the populace were ſo tranſported with joy at the news of 
the duke's commitment, that they went immediately to his houſe, which they 
pillaged ; and. notwithſtanding a proclamation iſſued to diſperſe. them, conti- 
nued in a body, doing abundance of miſchief, until ſome ot their leaders were 
apprehended, and hanged in terrorem. The commons then petitioned Henry, 
to remove from his preſence Edmund duke of Somerſet, Alice dutcheſs dow- 
| | ager 
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ager of Suffolk, William Bothe biſhop, of Cheſter, John Sutton, lord Dudley, 


and others; but, Henry amuſed them with an equivocal anſwer. Then they 


brought in an act of attainder for corrupting the blood, and confiſcating the 


lands of the late duke of Suffolk; but, this a& was rejected by the king, and 
the humour of the commons growing every day more and more obſtinate, the 


parliament was diſſolved, without having granted any ſupply, © Immediatel R 


after their ſeparation, ' the duke of Somerſet was releaſed, and ſucceeded Suffol 
in the miniſtry, as well as in the queen's favour. 
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CXXXII. The court was now involved in great perplexity and uneaſineſs An. Ch. 145 U. 


about the duke of York, who was ſuppoſed to have excited the late inſurrection, 
and to be employed in hatching other more dangerous ſchemes againft the go- 
vernment. The ſudden death of Cade had prevented any confeſſion, of which 
they might have taken the advantage to the prejudice of Richard, whom they 
could not now arreſt without incurring” the imputation of injuſtice z but, as 
they were apprehenſive of his raiſing an army in Ireland, to ſupport his title to 
the crown, the king iſſued orders to the ſheriffs of Wales, Shropſhire, and 
: Cheſhire, to aſſemble, each, his different poſſe, and oppoſe his landing, This 
was a very impolitic precaution, as'it not only publiſhed his apprehenſion of 
the duke of York, which it was his intereſt to conceal ; but, it alarmed the 
duke ſo as to put him on his guard, and furniſhed him with a plauſible pretext 
to take arms in his own defence. As the duke had not yet formed any digeſted 


project, nor taken the leaſt ſtep that could be conſtrued into a miſdeanour, he 


wrote a letter to Henry, complaining of his. ſuſpicion as injurious, and calcu- 
lated for a pretence to ruin his character and fortune. He received a mild an- 
ſwer from the king, who promiſed, that he ſhould have ſatisfaction; but in the 
mean time the orders were not recalled. Tho" Cade's enterprize had not ſuc- 
ceeded, the duke of York did not fail to reap conſiderable advantages from that 
inſurrection. The great number of people who joined or favoured that cauſe, 
plainly demonſtrated, that the nation was full of malecontents ; and, that the 
title of the houſe of March was ſtill remembered with regard. He conceived 
freſh hopes from theſe conſiderations ;. believing, that it the very name of a 
perſon belonging to that family had armed ſuch a number in his cauſe, he who 
was a prince of the blood royal, and the lawful repreſentative of Mortimer, 
could not fail to raiſe the better part of the kingdom in ſupport of his preten- 
ſions. That he might not, however, ruin his project by too much precipitation, 
he reſolved to conſult his friends, before he would engage in an enterprize of 


ſuch moment; and, when the term of his government in Ireland was expired, he 


embarked for England, in order to confer with them upon this ſubject. Not- 
withſtanding the vigilance of the ſheriffs, he landed without oppoſition, and 
repaired to London, where his adherents waited for him with impatience. 
The principal of theſe were, John Mowbray duke of Norfolk ; Richard Nevil 
earl of Saliſbury, in right. of his wife, daughter to him who was ſlain at the 
ſiege of Orleans; his ſon Richard Nevil, afterwards earl of Warwick, by his 
marriage with Anne Beauchamp, daughter of that earl who died in France; 
Thomas Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, the ſon-in-law of the duke of Somerſet; 
and Edward Brook, baron of Cobham. | 


XXXIII. The court being on a progreſs to the weſtern counties, theſe con- 
federates had an opportunity of concerting their meaſures without moleſtation; 
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and the reſult of their conferences was, that the duke of York ſhould retire 
to Wales, where the houſe of March had always great influence, and ſecure the 
aſſiſtance of his friends, in ſuch manner, that he ſhould be able to aſſemble 
an army at pleaſure. Theſe previous ſteps being taken, he ſhould write to the 
king, informing him of the diſcontents of the people; and, defiring that 


. . juſtice might be done upon the duke of Somerſet. According to this reſolution, 
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he retired; and having ſecured the people of Wales in his intereſt, wrote a 
remonſtrance to Henry, importing that the whole kingdom was diſguſted at 
his conduct in countenancing traitors; and, that he could not help taking the 
liberty of adviſing him to prevent the fatal conſequences of popular diſſatiſ- 
faction. He exhorted him to bring delinquents to juſtice ; and in particular, 
to give up the duke of Somerſet, who, tho' accuſed by the houſe of commons, 
had been ſet, at liberty, and re-eſtabliſhed. in his majeſty's favour, without hav- 
ing undergone the leaſt examination; and, in caſe: the king ſhould be diſpoſed. 
to grant that, ſatisfaction to the people, he offered to aſſiſt him with all his 
power in the execution of ſuch a laudable deſign. The court eaſily perceived, 
that he wanted no more than a pretence for revolting; and, as they were re- 
folved, that the odium of a rupture ſhould; not lie with them, the king favoured 
him with a civil anſwer, in which he aſſured him, that he had laid down a- re- 
ſolution to reform the abuſes of his government; for which purpoſe, he was 
determined to chooſe a certain number of wiſe and virtuous counſellors, 
among whom, the duke of York ſhould be one of the firſt; that no traitor 
ſhould be countenanced, or even paſs with impunity; but, the puniſhment of 
ſuch delinquents being an affair of great conſequence, required the moſt ma- 
ture deliberation: as to the duke of Somerſet, in particular, he ſhould be 
brought to anſwer any accufations laid to his charge in a legal manner. | 

$ XXXIV. This was ſuch, an. inſtance of condeſcenſion, as deprived 
the duke of Yark of all pretence of taking up arms. Nevertheleſs, as he 
had prepared an army, and looked upon this ſhe of moderation as a lure to 
decoy. him into blind ſecurity, he reſolved to proſecute his deſign of removing 


the duke of Somerſet from the council, and proceed or deſiſt as he himſelf 


ſhould ſee it convenient or practicable. e therefore aſſembled his troops, and 
began his march for London; but, he did not find the court fo unprepared: as 
he had imagined: the queen no ſooner underſtood: that he had retired to Wales, 
than gueſſing his deſign, ſhe began to levy forces in the king's name, without 
mentioning the ſervice for which they were deſtined; ſo that the duke had 
ſcarce begun his march, when he received intelligence, that the king was ad- 
vancing at the head of an army to give him battle. Surpriſed at this infor- 
mation, he did not think proper to expoſe himſelf to the iſſue of an engage- 
ment, until he ſhould be furniſned with a better pretext for fighting againſt his. 
ſovereign, He hoped the people would eſpouſe his cauſe, and was very de- 
ſirous of engaging the city of London in his intereſt, before he ſhould venture 
to declare his rea} deſign. He therefore, inſtead of waiting for the king's ap- 
proach, changed his route; and, by forced marches arrived before him at Lon- 
don, where he expected to be received with open arms. He had the mortifi- 
cation, however, to find the gates ſhut upon him, and the inhabitants deter- 
mined againſt taking any ſtep in his favour, while the king was at his heel 
with a more numerous army than that which he commanded. In this emer- 
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gency, he was obliged to paſs the Thames at Kingſton, and intrench himſelf at 
Brentheath, at the diſtance of twelve miles from London. The king follow- 
ing him by the way of London-bridge, encamped within four miles of him ; 
and ſent two biſhops to know the cauſe of his appearing in arms againſt the 
government. | 

- $ XXXV. The duke, diſappointed in one part of his expectations, reſolved 
to temporize, that he might not ruin his affairs by too much precipitation. 
He replied, that his intention was not to renounce his obedience to the king, 
but ſolely to remove from him all the evil counſellors, of whom the duke of 
Somerſet was the principal; and, that if his majeſty would commit that noble - 
man to priſon, and detain him in confinement till the meeting of the next par- 
liament, he would immediately diſband his forces. He concluded that his 


demand would be rejected by the king and queen, as they were intirely governed 


by the perſon againſt whom he had remonſtrated; and he hoped their refuſal 
would be of great ſervice to his cauſe, in demonſtrating the queen's reſolution 


to involve the nation in a civil war, rather than part with her minion, who was. 


odious to the whole kingdom. Here again, he was miſtaken in his conjec- 
ture. The king immediately accepted the propoſal, aſſuring him, that Somer- 
ſet ſhould be ſent to the Tower; and, that nobleman was immediately put 
under arreſt. The duke of York was not a little ſyrprized at this condeſcen- 
ſton, and wiſhed he could have revoked his engagement; but, as he could not 


retract without declaring his real aim too openly, he determined to run ſome: 
riſque in his own perſon, rather than forfeit the favour of the people, on which 
his chief hope of ſucceſs was founded. Without the leaſt heſitation he diſbanded , 


his troops; and viſited the king, tho* unprovided with any ſecurity for the 
ſafety of his perſon. When he was introduced to his majeſty, he accuſed the 
duke of Somerſet as a traitor who had facrificed the intereſt of the kingdom to 
his avarice and ambition. The duke, who ſtood concealed in the tent, hearing 
his character thus impeached, quitted his hiding-place ; and not only denied 


the charge with great warmth, but in his turn, taxed York with a traiterous 


defign to dethrone his majeſty. Richard, ſeeing his antagoniſt at liberty in the 
king's tent, after 7. been aſſured, that he was in confinement, perceived 
he had been duped ; and at once comprehended the danger of his own ſitua- 
tion. Nevertheleſs, without appearing diſconcerted, he complained of the 


deceit which had been practiſed upon him by the ſuggeſtions of the duke of 


Somerſet, on whom he affected to lay the blame of this double- dealing. Thie. 


court was at very little pains to excuſe the colluſion; and when York took his 


leave of Henry, and would have retired, he was arreſted by the king's order. 
If his enemies had followed the impulſe of their animeſity, he never would 


have extricated himſelf from the ſnare in which he was intangled by his own. - 
imprudence: but, ſeveral circumſtances concurred towards his. preſervation. . 


The queen and Somerſet dreaded the reſentment of the people, among whom 


he had acquired great influence and favour. The court had received falſe intel- 
ligence, that his ſon Edward, the young earl of March, accompanied by all the 


friends of the family, was at the head of a ftrong army advancing to the dyke?s 
aſſiſtance; and, at this very juncture, deputies arrived from Gaſcony, with 
offers of ' renouncing the dominion of France, if the king of England would 
ſend a body of troops for their ſupport. They foreſaw, that the death 1 

uke 


duke of York would involve them in a civil war, which, excluſive of other 
conſequences, would hinder them from ſending a ſupply of forces for the re- 


covery of Guienne. Theſe conſiderations induced them to ſet the duke at li- 
berty, though the ſafety of themſelves and the houſe of Lancaſter ſeemed to de- 
mand the ſacrifice of his life; but, before his enlargement, they compelled him 
to take a new oath of allegiance, by which he obliged himſelf to remain faith- 
ful to Henry till death, and promiſed he would never take arms againſt him on 
any pretence whatſoever ; then he was permitted to retire to his eſtate of Wig- 
more, and the duke of Somerſet continued to enjoy his influence at court with- 
Out a rival. | | 
$XXXVI. King Henry was not more diſturbed by the influence and deſigns 
of York, than Charles of France was perplexed and chagrined with the con- 
duct of the dauphin, who was proud, turbulent, and ambitious. He reſided 
in Dauphine, where he acted as ſovereign, and payed very little regard to the 
orders of his father. He had even demanded in marriage Yolante daughter to 
the duke of Savoy ; and that prince had granted his requeſt, without deigning 
to intimate the deſign to king Charles, who was ſo much incenſed at their pre- 
ſumption, that he aſſembled an army of thirty thouſand men, and marched 
towards Lyons, to chaſtiſe his ſon, and puniſh the duke of Savoy for this con- 
tempt of his character and authority: but he was diverted from his purpoſe by 
an unexpected revolution in Guienne. The Gaſcons had acknowleged the 
French dominion for no other reaſon than that of being left deſtitute of reſource . 
by the Engliſh ; and the army of Charles had no ſooner quitted Guienne, than 
the nobility, in concert with the inhabitants of Bourdeaux, reſolved to recal 
their ancient maſters. For this purpoſe they ſent deputies ro London; and as 


ſoon as the commotions were appealed, the queen and council deliberated upon 
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their propoſals, which they approved. They concluded that the ſucceſs of ſuch 
an enterprize would raiſe their credit among the people; and they determined 
to ſend over a body of forces, under the command of the renowned Talbot earl 
of Shrewſbury, who had lately returned from a voyage to Italy. Though he 
was now fourſcore years of age, he engaged in the ſervice with his uſual alacrity, 
and immediately embarked with ſeven hundred men at arms, leaving the reſt of 
the troops deſtined for that expedition, to follow with the firſt opportunity. 
He landed near Bourdeaux on the twenty-firſt day of October; and next day, 
being introduced into that city by the burghers, furprized and took the greater 
part of the French garriſon. Being joined in a few days by the reſt of the 
troops from England, he took the field at the head of ſeven thouſand men, and 
reduced Fronſac and Caſtillon, together with ſome other places, before he was 
obliged to put his troops into winter-quarters. 1 | 121 

S XXXVII. Charles was at Lyons when he received the diſagreeable news 
of Talbot's arrival and progreſs; and immediately altered his reſolution with 
regard to the dauphin, that he might unite all his endeavours for the preſerva- 
tion of Guienne. He approved of the match between his ſon and Volante; and 


- beſtowed one of his own daughters on the prince of Piedmont. He refolved 


to ſend all his forces into Guienne in the ſpring; and in the mean time detached 

a body of ten thouſand men, under the command of Chabanes and the count de 

Penthievre, who, arriving in Saintonge, inveſted Chalain and Caſtillon, while 

the count of Clermont followed with the reſt of the army. Chabanes, — 
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reduced Chalain in the beginning of June, joined Penthievre before Caſtillon, 


which continued to make a vigorous defence; and the dread of Talbot's valour 
and experience induced them to fortify their camp with lines, paliſadoes, and 
artillery. The earl of Shrewſbury remained in the neighbourhood of Bour- 


deaux with ſix or ſeven thouſand men, and wavered in his reſolutions. He ar- 


dently wiſhed to relieve the place, but was apprehenſive of finding it impracti- 


cable, conſidering the ſtrength of the French camp, and the ſuperiority of their 
number. On the other hand, knowing that the count of Clermont was on his 


march, he thought there was a neceſſity for ſtriking ſome deſperate blow before 
the arrival of that general, otherwiſe he ſhould never have an opportunity of 
acting with any proſpect of ſucceſs againit their united efforts. This conſidera- 
tion determined him to hazard an attack againſt the two officers employed in 
the ſiege of Caſtillon; and he forthwith began his march for this purpoſe, ' He 
at once defeated a body of four thouſand men, commanded by Chabanes on the 
outſide of the intrenchments; and, in ſpite of the cannon of the enemy, which 


deſtroyed the Engliſh in heaps, he charged the lines with ſuch amazing impe-- 


tuoſity, that they would certainly have been forced, had not a body of cavalry 


quitted the intrenchments at a different place, and fallen upon the rear of the 
Engliſh, who now found themſelves ſurrounded on all hands, and expoſed to 


the fire of a very numerous train of artillery. Shrewſbury, though over- 


vwhelmed with old age, behaved with all the vigour and. activity of youth; and 
his ſon the lord L'Iſle approved himſelf worthy of ſuch a valiant father: but all 


their efforts proved ineffectual; and the earl, ſeeing his deſeat inevitable, 
ſcorned to outlive his diſgrace. He conjured his ſon to retire while yet there 
was a poſlibility of eſcaping, that he might reſerve his courage for the occaſions 
of his country; but that gallant youth diſdained the thoughts of leaving his fa- 
ther in the power of his enemies, and declared that as they had fought, they 
ſhould fall together. They accordingly ruſhed into the thickeſt of the battle; 
where the earl's hotſe being killed by a cannon-ball, he fell to the ground, and as 


he lay was transfixed by a bayonet, while the lord L'Iſle loſt his own life, in 


attempting to fave that of his parent. The Engliſh were ſo diſcouraged by the 
fate of this renowned chief, that they betook themſelves to flight, leaving 


twelve hundred of their fellow-foldiers dead on the field of battle; and the lord 
Molins, with about two hundred. officers. and ſoldiers, were taken priſoners. 


This defeat was attended with the ſurrender of Caſtillon, and the arrival of the 
count de Clermont with the reſt of the army; then Charles, repairing: to the 
camp, divided his forces into four different bodies, which at the ſame time in- 


veſted Cadillac, Libourne, Fronſac, and Bourdeaux. All theſe places were 


taken with very little difficulty, except the laſt, which held out till the ſeven- 


teenth day of October, when the garriſon capitulated, and were allowed. to 
return to England. Thus the Engliſh were again expelled from Guienne; and 
of all the conqueſts made by Edward III. in France, nothing remained but the Ig. de Char 


towns of Calais and Guiſnes, which Charles was not yet able to reduce. 

S XXXVIII. A parliament had met on the ſixth day of March, when the firſt 
news of Talbot's ſucceſs arrived in England and the members were ſo well 
pleaſed with his conduct, that they granted conſiderable ſubſidies for the pro- 
ſecution of the war in Guienne. They voted twenty thouſand archers, leaving 
the nomination of the officers to the king; but ſeven thouſand of theſe were 


alterwards - 
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afterwards remitted, and the whole levy ſuſpended, until the king ſhould be in 

a condition to go over and head them in perſon. Befides theſe ſupplies, the 

duke of 'Sornerter obtained à grant of nine thouſand' three hundred- pounds for 

repairing the fortifications of Calais; and proviſion was made for the prompt 

payment of tlie garriſon. Edmund of Hadham and Jaſper of Hatfield, ſons ot 

queen Catherine by Owen Tudor, were declared uterine brothers of the King ; the 
firſt was created earl of Richmond, and the other earl of Pembroke, with rigit 

of precedence above all 'earts ih council and parliament. In this ſeſſton Tho- 

mas Longe, citizen of Briſtol and barriſter at law, moved in the houſe of com- 

mons, that, as king Henry had no iſſue, the duke of York might be declared 

heir apparent of the crown: but he was committed to the Tower for this mo- 

tion, which was the more unſenſonable as queen Margaret was ſome months 
advanced in her pregnancy, and on the thirteenth day of October delivered of 

a fon called Edward, who was created prince of Wales and earl of Cheſter. 

Theſe titles were —— this parliament, which, though frequentiy pra- 

Rot. Parl. roögued, was not diffolved till che following year. Mean while Henry was 

ſazed/with a violent diſtemper, which affected his mind as well as his nx, 

and ſerved to confirm reports to the prejudice of the queen's character. Some 

people were bold enough to ſay that the young prince was not begotten by 

Henry, who was impotent and infirm ; others alledged that the child was al- 

together ſuppoſititious: though many people, who were well-wifhers to their 

country, not only acquitted the queen of all imputation, but conceived happy 

omens from the birth of this ſon, who they hoped would attach the mother 

more warmly than ever to the intereſt of England. . 

S XXXIX. The clamour againſt the queen and miniſtry was encouraged by 

the friends and emiſſaries of Richard duke of York, who, far from thinking 

Himſelf bound by the oath which had been extorted from him during his con- 
finement, - perſiſted in his reſolution to aſſert his pretenfions to the crown, with 

the firſt convenient opportunity: but, as he did not think it would be politic to 

divulge his real defign, until he ſhould have ſecured a majority in the council, 

he reſolved to renew his perſecution -againſt the duke of Somerſet, who was 

either hated or envied by the' whole nation: but even this aim he carefully con- 

cealed ar the preſent juncture. The be had been adjourned to Read- 
ing, and afterwards to Weſtminſter, for the fourteenth day of February, tlie 

King having ſuffered a dangerous relapſe. In this interval, the ſecret friends of 

| the duke of York, who ſtill maintained the appearance of attachment to the 
. court party, inſinuated to the queen and Somerſet, that, confidering the preſent 
| | * ferment of the nation, they had very little reaſon to expect the parliament would 
| be agreeable to their views ; that while the king enjoyed a good ſtate of health, 
the orders iſſued in his name were ſuppoſed to be dictated according to hiswill 
| | and direction ; but that, during the prevalence of his diſtemper, their adminiſ- 
'# | tration would want the ſanction of his authority; and in all probability the par- 
| liament, in compliance with the ſenſe of the nation, would appoint a new mi- 
* | niſtry. In order to prevent this misfortune, they obſerved that it would be ne- 
1 ceſſary to admit into the council the duke of York, the earls of Saliſbury and 
4 Warwick, and ſome other popular noblemen, to convince the public that they 
had no intention to govern by deſpotic authority. This advice appeared ſo 
plauſible, that the queen and ber favourite ran headlong into the ſnare; and 
FE a | * 
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thoſe noblemen were created members of the council before the meeting of par- 
liament. They no ſooner gained footing in this new ſtation, than they ſuper- 
ſeded the credit of their adverſaries, and even ventured to arreſt the duke of 


Somerſet in the queen's chamber. He was immediately committed priſoner to An. Ch. 1454. 


the Tower; and the parliament was again prorogued to the fifteenth day of 
March, that the duke of York and his adherents might have time to tamper 
with the members. Mean while the council expedited a commiſſion to the 
duke, empowering him to hold the ſeſſion as the king's repreſentative; and the 
firſt days of that aſſembly were ſpent by the commons in preparing an impeach» 
ment againſt Somerſet, for the loſs of Normandy by his miſconduct. On the 
ſecond day of April, the great ſeal was committed to the charge of the earl of 
Saliſbury. Next day the parliament appointed the duke of York protector 


of the realm, defender of the church, and firſt counſellor of the king, during 


the minority of Edward prince of Wales. York, being thus inveſted with 
the whole power of the adminiſtration, deprived his rival of the government of 
Calais, which he himſelf aſſumed by virtue of a commiſſion in the name of 
Henry; and every body believed that the impeachment of Somerſet would be 
carried on with equal vigour and diſpatch : but it dragged on to the end of the 


year, and was delayed, in all probability, for want of ſufficient evidence. In the Rot. Parliam. 
beginning of the next year, the king recovering from his tedious diſtemper, An. Ch. 1455+ 


the authority which had been veſted in the duke of York ceaſed of courſe; and 
he did not as yet think his affairs ripe enough to diſpute his majeſty's pleaſure! 
The adminiſtration therefore returned into its former channel; and the duke of 
Somerſet was diſcharged from his confinement. | | 


$ XL. As he had been committed by a ſimple order of council, he might 


have been enlarged by the ſame authority, had not the impeachment of the 
commons intervened, ſo that he was obliged to find ſecurity ; and the duke of 
Buckingham, with the earl of Wiltſhire and two knights, became his ſureties ; 
though they were afterwards diſcharged from their obligation, by a ſtretch of 
prerogative contrary to the laws of the kingdom. The duke of Vork and his 
partiſans now loſt all their influence in the council, which reverted to the queen 
and Somerſet, by virtue of the king's recovery. Some noblemen, dreading the 
fatal conſequences of an open rupture between the dukes of York and Somerſet, 
interpoſed their good offices towards an accommodation. As it was the in- 
tereſt of both to keep terms with the public, they agreed to refer their diſpute to 
arbitration, and bound themſelves to ſubmit to the deciſion of the arbiters, in 
the penalty of twenty thoufand marks, provided the ſentence ſhould be pro- 


nounced by the twentieth day of June. While this affair was depending, the AQ. Pubs 


duke of Somerſet repreſented to the king, that, as he had been deprived of the 
government of Calais on a ſimple accuſation, the particulars of which had never 
been proved, it was not juſt that his adverſary ſhould continue poſſeſſed of his 
ſpoils, before the difference between them ſhould be determined. The king, 
upon this remonſtrance, diveſted the duke of York of this command, though 
his commiſſion had been made out for the term of ſeven years; and, on pre- 
tence of obſerving a perfect neutrality between the two competitors, declared 
himſelf governor of Calais, 

XII. This tranſaction gave ſuck umbrage to York, that he retired from 
court, where he had nothing to expect but diſgrace and oppolition from the 
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queen and Somerſet, whom he reſolved to attack in a more effectual manner 


than that of political intrigues. | The releaſe of his rival from the Tower, 0 
contrary to law and the inelinations of the - peqple, was a pretext which he 
hoped would engage the public in his intereft ; and this he uſed with all che tuc- 
ceis he could have expected. He repaired. to Wales, where he levied a body 
of forces, and in a little time found himſelf at the Head of a numerous army, 
with which he advanced towards the king, who had affem bled his troops, and 
marched out of London to give hun battle. Phe duke of York was accom- 
panied-by the earls of Salifbury and Warwiek. Theſe noblemen ent a let- 
ter from Roy ſton to the king, containing ſtrong profeſſions of zeal und atrach- 
ment, demanding admiſſion to his preſence, that they might vindicate them- 
ſelves from the calumnies of their enemies, and inform him of the miſeonduct 
of his miniſters, who they deſifed might be tried and acquitted, or puniſhed 
according to their innocence or demerit. This letter was incloſod in andther to 
Thomas Bouchier, who had lately ſueceeded Kemp in che archbiſhupric f 
Canterbury; and this prelate ſent it by a particular meſſenger tothe dlung, but 
it was intercepted by Somerſet and Thomas Thorpe, lately created ehan- 
celor of the exche quer. eiv Irony TU 
$ XLII. York and his aſſociates renewed their requeſt, when they arrived 
on the twenty-ſecond day of May in the neighbourhood of St. Alban's, but it 
was rejected with diſdain ; and they were threatened with the penalties of high 
treaſon. The earl of Warwick, who commanded the van-guard, was ſo ex- 
aſperated at this contemptuous treatment, that, without waiting for the dukce's 
directions, he attacked the king's army ſo furiouſiy, that it was ſoon thrown 
into confuſion, notwithſtanding all the efforts of Somerſet. York, advancing 
in the mean time, charged them with equal impetuoſity in flank ; ſo that they 
were totally routed with the loſs of five thouſand men. The duke of Somer- 
ſet, the earl of Northumberland, the earl of Strafford, eldeſt ſon of the duke 
of Buckingham, the lord Clifford, and ſeveral officers of diſtinction, were ſlain 
upon the ſpot. The duke of Buckingham being wounded, retired from battle 
in the beginning of the engagement; and his retreat increaſed the diſorder of 
the royaliſts. The king himſelf, having received an arrow in his neck, was 
andoned by his army, and retired into a little houſe, where he was imme 
diately inveſted. But the duke of Tork and his confederates were no ſooner in- 
formed of his ſituation, than they ran thither, and falling on their knees before 
him, declared that the enemy of the public beiag now dead, they were entirely 
devoted to his ſervice, and ready to obey his commands. The violence of 
Henry's fear was in ſome meaſure allayed by this declaration; and he begged, 
in the name of God, that they would put an end to the carnage. The duke 
immediately ordered a retreat to be ſounded, and proclamation to be made for 
preventing the further effuſion of blood. Then they conducted Henry to St. 
Alban's, from whence they accompanied him to- London. | | | 
$ XL [II. At their defire writs were iſſued for calling a parliament, which met 
on the ninth day of July, when Henry declared from the throne, that he looked 
upon York, Saliſbury, and Warwick, as his faithful lieges ; and their late 
conduct was juſtified by the authority of both houſes. They decreed, that the 
nation had been miſgoverned by the queen and the duke of Somerſet, ' who had 
abuſed the goodneſs and confidence of his majeſty ; that the late duke of ow 
i 1 celter 
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ceſter had been unjuſtly accuſed; that all alienations of eſtates belonging to the 
crown, which had been made ſince the firſt year of the king's reign, ſhould be 
revoked; and that the miſchief occaſioned by the battle of St. Alban's ſhould 
be imputed to Somerſet and his adherents, who had concealed from! his majeſty 
the letter which would have prevented the engagement. The king was peri- 
tioned to nominate a protector, becauſe his vwn indiſpoſttion hindered him from 
managing the affairs of the public; and this addreſs was feveral times repeated, 
without their receiving any anſwer from Henry. At length the parliament 
was prorogued till the twelfth day of November; and by that time the king 
had ſigned a patent, expreſſing that, having been frequently intreated by both 
houſes to appoint a protector, he had pitched upon the duke of York for that 


important office, until he ſhould be diſcharged of it by parliament; or the young 


prince of Wales attain to the years of diſeretion. This ſeſfion laſted” a month, 
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and then the parliament was prorogued till the fourteenth day of January. AQ. Pub. 


While the duke-of York thus enjoyed his triumph, the * did not behold 
| 


his ſuccefs with idle reſignation. The intereft of herſelf and family was too 
deeply concerned to admit of fuch indifference. Henry the new duke of So- 
merſet, ſon of him who fell at St. Alban's, glowed with impatience to revenge 
the death of his father; the duke of Buckingham breathed nothing but 


vengeance for the loſs of his ſon, who periſhed on the ſame occaſion; and all 


the princes and noblemen, allied or attached to the houſe of Lancaſter, perceiv- 
ing the duke of York taking long ſtrides towards the throne, reſolved to exert 


all their endeayours to ſtop his progreſs. Notwithſtanding this oppoſition, he An. Ch. 1456. 


lived in ſuch ſeeming ſecurity as aſtoniſhed his enemies. He thought he 
ſhould run too great a riſk in pretending openly to the crown, which had re- 
mained fix and fifty years in the houſe of Lancaſter; and therefore he waited 
for ſome favourable opportunity to broach his pretenſions. His chief aim was 
to acquire the favour of the people, without which he foreſaw all his efforts 
would prove ineffectual ; and that they might ſee his conduct was not influenced 
by paſſion or intereſt, he left the king and queen at perfect liberty to act as they 
ſhould think proper. He did not imagine it was in their power to diveſt him of 
the dignity of protector, which, according to his patent, could not be revoked 
but by the parliament: but the queen was too active and enterprizing, to be 
deterred from her purpoſe by ſuch ſlender obſtacles. | | 


$ XLIV., The king having'recovered his health, the enemies of the duke 


reſolved to ſeize this opportunity to deprive him of his protectorſhip. The 
parliament re-aſſembling, Henry appeared in perſon, and declared from the 
throne, that as he now: enjoyed perfect health, and was in a condition to re- 
ſume the reins of government, he did not think the kingdom had any further 
occaſion for a protector: he therefore deſired the parliament would diſcharge 
the duke of York from the toils of that troubleſome office. Whether the 
two houſes thought the requeſt reaſonable, or the mernbers had been tutored 
for the purpoſe, they readily complied with his defire ; and he ſent an order 


to the duke to abſtain from the function of protector. York was not a little 
confounded at finding himſelf thus over- reached; but, making a virtue of 


neceſſity, he and his adherents ſubmitted with a good grace to the orders of 
the king and parliament. But, on pretence of their having no further buſti- 
nets at court, they retired to Yorkſhire, where they lived in the ſame neigh- 

| | A1 bourkoud. 
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bourhoed. In a little time after they had withdrawn themſelves, an inſur- 
rection happened in London, occaſioned by a quarrel between an Engliſh and 


Italian merchant ; and the duke of Buckingham and Exeter, being empowered 
to try and puniſh the delinquents, were prevented by the populace from exe- 
cuting their commiſſion, The queen ſuſpecting that this tumult was excited 
by the partiſans of the duke of Vork, and thinking the king's perſon was 
not ſafe in London, conveyed him to Coventry, on pretence of his enjoying 
the benefit of a change of air; though her real deſign in taking this route, 
was that ſhe might be nearer the diſcontented lords, who had retired from the 


council. She had received intelligence of their holding ſeveral ſucceſſive 
meetings in the north; and ſhe reſolved to arreſt them, if poſſible, in Co- 
ventry, where they had fewer friends than in London. With this view ſhe 


cauſed the king to write letters with his own hand, inviting them to court, 
where he had occaſion for their advice and affiftance in an affair of the ut- 
moſt conſequence. As the duke of York and his aſſociates had taken no 


| ſtep towards publiſhing his deſign upon the crown, but covered all their con- 


duct with the pretext of patriotiſm, they reſolved to comply with the invita- 
tion of Henry, who they imagined had at length opened his eyes with reſpect 
to the conduct of the queen and the miniſtry, and really defired their 
aſſiſtance, in order to reform the adminiſtration. They therefore ſet 
out for Coventry ; but being apprized on the road of the queen's mtentions, 
they ſuddenly changed their reſolution, and ſeparated immediately, in order 
to provide for their own ſafety. The duke of York haſtened to his eſtate of 
Wigmore, on the borders of Wales; the earl of Saliſbury retired to his own 
houſe in Yorkſhire ; and Warwick took ſhipping immediately for Calais, of 
which place he had continued governor ſince the battle of St. Alban's. Tho? 
the queen was mortified at her diſappointment, ſhe enjoyed the conſolation of 
having parted three noblemen whoſe union was very dangerous to her 
intereſt. | 115 | ; | 

- $XLYV. The mutual jealouſy and machinations of the two parties were 
at this period interrupted by other conſiderations. As the Engliſh had for- 
merly taken advantage of the diviſions in France, to make conqueſts in that 
kingdom, Charles VII. reſolved to follow the fame maxims of policy, and 


An. Ch. 1457- profit by the quarrels that began to divide England. He prepared two ſqua- 


drons to. attack the kingdom in different parts. One of theſe pillaged the 


town of Sandwich, and the other made a deſcent upon Cornwal : but, as 


they were very ill provided with neceſſaries, they did not undertake any en- 
terprize of importance, and this was rather an inſult than an invaſion ; for 
their troops reimbarked and returned to their own country, after having plun- 


dered a few inconſiderable villages. In all probability the French court had 


engaged the Scots to co-operate with its meaſures againſt England, as they 
invaded the northern counties, notwithſtanding the truce ſubſiſting between 
the two nations, and carried off a conſiderable booty. The truces were ſo 
ill obſerved on both ſides, that a predatory war was generally carried on without 
intermiſſion between the borderers; and the mutual incurſions of private 
adventurers furniſhed continual pretences for infringing the truce or accom- 
modation. The Engliſh authors alledge that this invaſion was headed by king 


James in perſon, who retired at the approach of the earl of Northumberland; 


whereas 
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whereas the Scottiſh hiſtorians affirm that Piercy, and the earl of Douglas, at that 


time a refugee in England, entered Scotland and ravaged the country, until they 
were encountered and defeated by the earl of Angus and Sir James Hamilton: 
be that as it will, the truce between the two kingdoms was renewed, and 
afterwards prolonged for four years, though both kings had been greatly in- 
cenſed, and written outrageous letters to each other.. ie 

$ XLVI. This diſpute being happily terminated, Henry, who was of a 
mild, pacific diſpoſition, - and dreaded nothing ſo much as the revival of do- 
meſtic troubles, preſſed his queen to liſten to terms of accommodation, to 
| Which ſhe did not appear averſe ; nor indeed was it her intereſt to proſecute a 
quarrel with ſuch powerful antagoniſts, at a juncture when her adminiſtration 
Vas fo odious to the people. On the other hand, York and his confederates 
did not think their ſcheme ripe for an open revolt againſt the eſtabliſhed king, 
who, though a prince of mean capacity, had, by the innocence of his life, and 
the piety of his devotion, acquired, if not the eſteem, at leaſt the good will of 
his ſubjects. They, therefore, lent a willing ear to the overtures of peace and 
reconciliation, which. were made in the king's name, by the archbiſhop: of 
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Canterbury and other prelates; and both parties agreed to meet at London An. Ch. 1458. 


in January, that all diſputes might be agreeably determined. Not but that 
the queen and Tork mutually diſtruſted each other's ſincerity; and, upon the 
duke's ſignifying his ſuſpicion, the king conſented to his coming with his 
friends in a poſture of defence. Saliſbury arrived at the time and place ap- 
pointed, with a retinue of five hundred men; York repaired to the congreſs 
with four hundred followers, and took up his quarters at Baynard's caſtle, 
while Saliſbury reſided at Cold - harbour; on the fourteenth day of February, 
Warwick landed from Calais with ſix hundred men, and choſe the Grey- 
friars for the place of his reſidence; the reſt of the party lodged within the city. 
Somerſet, Exeter, Northumberland, Egremond, and Clifford, came with nume- 
rous retinues, who were quartered in the ſuburbs; and the mayor of London, at 
the head of five thouſand men, kept guard within the city, and patroled through 
the ſtreets, to maintain the public Rr The conferences were begun; 
and, after ſome diſpute, the warmth of which was moderated by the mediat- 
ing biſhops, the treaty was concluded to their mutual ſatisfaction. Some 


maſſes were founded for the ſouls of the people killed at St. Alban's, and a 


pecuniary ſatisfaction made to their heirs : both parties ſolemnly promiſed to 
lay aſide their animoſity, and live together in perfect friendſhip for the future; 
and the duke of York with his aſſociates were re- admitted into the council. 
The fifth day of April was appointed for a thankſgiving, and a ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion to St. Paul's church, The king, queen, and all the noblemen, affiſted 
on this occaſion : thoſe of different parties walked hand in hand, in token of 
amity, and the duke of York handed the queen, who affected to treat him 
with public marks of eſteem and confidence. 
8 XLVY. Nevertheleſs, there was little ſincerity on either fide. The 
duke of York and his friends ſtill. dreaded ſome deceit or perfidy on the part 
of Margaret, who had formerly endeavoured to entrap them; and they quit- 
ted the court on various pretences. The duke and the earl of Saliſbury re- 
ired to York, and the earl of Warwick returned to his government of Ca- 
ais. In his paſſage he fell in with ſome ſhips belonging to Genoa and Lubec, 
; N | | and 
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and a quarrel enſuing, in conſequence of their refufing to pay proper defe- 
renee to the Engliſh flag, he ſunk ſome of the number, and carried the reſt 
into Calais. The republics complained to the king of this outrage ; his ma- 
jeſty appointed commiſſioners to enquire into the particulars, and Warwick 
was obliged to come over and juſtify his conduct. During his ſtay at Lon- 
don on this account, he occaſionally aſſiſted at council; and a domeſtic be- 
longing to his train happening to quarrel one day with a fetvant of the 
king, who was wounded in the fray, all the retainers at court took to 
their arms, to revenge the inſult offered to their companion. The delinquent 
having made his eſcape, they attacked the earl himielf as he came from 
council; ſo that it was not without the greateſt difficulty that he reached his 
boat, which waited for him on the ſide of the river, and which conveyed him to 
the city, after he had feen ſome of his followers killed in his defence. He 
forthwith conjectured that the queen had contrived this ſcheme for his de- 
ſtruction; and this conjecture was confirmed that ſame day, when he under- 
ſtood that the king had granted a warrant to commit him priſoner to the 
Tower. He received this intelligence in time enough to elude the order; and 
retired to his father the earl of Saliſbury, to conſult about meaſures to be taken 
againſt the queen, upon whoſe promiſes, oaths, and engagements, they would 
place no dependance. The father and fon agreed in opinion, that this laſt at- 
tack was a fnare laid by Margaret for the life of Warwick ; and that as this 
nobleman was the idol of the ſoldiery, they ſhould make it a pretence for decla- 
ring open war againſt the queen and her adherents. In theſe ſentiments they 
viſited the duke of York, who adopted their ideas on this ſubject; and they 
concerted their meaſures accordingly. Warwick returned immediately to 
Calais, in order to ſecure: that fortreſs, while York began to levy forces in 
Wales, while Saliſbury aſſembled five or ſix thouſand men, with which he in- 
tended to advance to London, and demand ſatisfaction for the outrage com- 
mitted againſt his fon Warwick. TED WED 

$ XL VIII, Mean while Margaret ſet out with the king on a progreſs into the 
counties of Warwick, Stafford, and Cheſter, in order to conciliate the affections 
of the people; and, by means of her artful behaviour and aſſumed affability, 


formed a ſtrong aſſociation in behalf of herfelf and her ſon Edward. Under- 


ſtanding that the earl of Saliſbury had raiſed a body of forces, and was on his 

march to join the duke of York in Herefordſhire, ſhe granted a commiſſion 
to the Lord Audley to aſſemble troops, and prevent the junction of theſe no- 
blemen. He accotdingly levied ten thouſand men, with whom he advanced 
againſt Saliſbury, who had proceeded as far as Bloreheath on the borders of 
Staffordſhire and Shropſhire. Here the two armies came in fight of each other; 
and the earl, though his forces were not above half the number ot the enemy, 
reſolved to give them battle. They were parted by a riyulet ; and on the twenty 


third day of September, Saliſbury made a feint of retreating, as if he had been 


afraid of an attack. Audley, on this ſuppoſition, paſſed the rivulet with great 
precipitation. in order to purſue the fugitives z and when part of his troops had 


croſſed the brook, the earl, wheeling about all of a ſudden, fell upon them 


with ſuch impetuoſity, before they could form, that, after an obſtinate engage- 
ment, which laſted five hours, the royaliſts were utterly defeated with the loſs 
of their general and four and twenty hundred men, (lain upon the field _ 
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$XLIX.Salifhury, having thus opened his paſſage, marched into Wales, where 
he joined the duke af York, who was employed in railing an army for the pro- 
ſecution of his deſign. The queen, in order to repair the damage the had 
fuſtained at Blorcheath, and oppoſe the progreſs of the malecontents, with 
whoſe:motians ſhe was perfectly well acquainted, exerted her endeavours with 
incredible activity, in aſſembling forces, and appointed the rendezvous ar 
Coventry: white her enemies wrote to Warwick, deſiring he would join them 
with ſame troops rom Calais. On the receipt of his facher s detter, he leſt that 
ſortreſs under the command of his uncle the lord Falconbridge, and brought 


over art of the garriſon, commanded by Sir Andrew Trollop, an officer of 


great reputation. Ihe king's army being aſſembled, he began his march from 
Coventry towards Ludlow, where the rebels were encamped; and, halting at 
Glouceſter, offered a pardon to the inſurgents, provided they could lay down 
their arms. To this offer they replied, That they would not confide in ſuch 
promites, which were no orher than ſnares laid for their deſtruction; but that 
Hap ware ready to ſubmit to the king, provided the could find any ſecurity tor 

the performance of his promiſe. Henry, having received this anſwer, ſuper- 
ſeded the earl of Warwick in the government of Calais, which he beſtowed 
upon the dulce of Somerſet, and advanced to give battle to the malecontents. 
They wrote a letter to him, declaring that their ole view in taking up arms, 
was to defend themſelves againſt the attempts of their enemies; that they had 


no intention to fight, \unlets forced to an engagement; that all they required, | 


was a reformation of ſthe abuſes which. had crept into the government, through 
the miſconduct of the miniſtry; and they beſought his majeſty to loo upon 
them as his faithful ſubjects, ho had no. deſign to the prejudice of his perſon, 
and wiſhed for nothing ſo much as to be reinſtated in his favgur. The. queen, 
imputing all this ſubmiſſion to fear, approached within half a mile of them in 
tte evening, reſolved to give battle next day, and in the mean time diſperſetl 
through tne enemy's camp a proclamation, promiſin e to all thoſe who 
mould lay down their arms. and ſubmit. This expe 
effect: the troops of the duke of York, — the king's making 
ſuch an offer, that he had a great ſuperiority: of ſtrength, and that there was.no 
time to be loft, began to diſperſe inſtantaneouſſy. Sir Andrew Trollop, who 
nom for the firſt time: perceived that the duke of Vork had a deſign upon the 
crown, deſerted in the night, with the detachment he commanded; and his 
example was followed by ſuch a number, that the lords, fearing they ſhould 
be wholly abandoned, before day · break conſulted their dafety in flight. The 
duke of York, nh his ſecond ſon the earl of Rutland, retired to Wales, 
where they embarked for Ireland; and the earl of Warwick haſtened over to 
Calais, whither he was ſoon followed by his father Saliſpury, and Torkꝰs eldeſt 
ſon, the carl of March, at that time in the nineteenth year of his age. The 
officers and ſoldiers, whe remained after the retreat of their ehiefs, ſubmitted 
to the mercy of the king, who diſmiſſed them in peace, after _— cauſed ſome 
of them to be put to death for example. 
$'L. The parliament, aſſembling in the month of December, declared the 
duke of York and his adherents guilty of high treaſon; their eſtates were con- 
fiſcated, and they and their deſcendants' rendered incapable of ſucceeding to 
any inheritance, even to the fourth * As ſoon as the ſeſſion broke 


up, 


t produced a ſurpriſing 
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up, the duke'of Somerſet embarked with a body of troops in order to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of Calais; but he met with ſuch a reception as obliged him to land in 
another place, from which he marched to Guiſnes, and there he ſent out de- 
tachments to ſkirmiſh with the garriſon of Calais, by whom his men were 
generally repulſed to their quarters. Warwick was ſo beloved by the nation in 
general, that when Somerſet landed with his troops, the ſailors ſteered their 
ſhips directly into the harbour of Calais. The queen being determined to wreſt 
the government of this fortreſs from the hands of her enemies, equipped a 
fleet for the aſſiſtance of Somerſet, and ordered a conſiderable body of troops 
to be put on board, under the command of the lord Rivers, and his ſon Sir 
Anthony Wideville. While the fleet lay in the harbour of Sandwich, waiting 
for a fair wind, the earl of Warwick, having received intelligence of their de- 
ſtination, manned the ſhips which had lately deſerted to him, and embarking 


ſome troops, with Sir John Denham, they failed to Sandwich, where they 
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ſurprized Rivers and all his officers, who were conveyed to Calais, together 
with their ſhips ; the ſailors themſelves favouring the enterprize. Warwick, 
being thus reinforced with ſhipping, failed for. Ireland, in order to conſult the 
duke of York about the meaſures to be taken for another inſurrection in Eng- 
land, where the people eſpouſed their cauſe, and their friends expected them 
with impatience. The duke agreed with him in opinion that the lords at 
Calais ſhould make a deſcent among their adherents and well-wiſhers in the 
county of Kent, and proceed directly to the capital, which they did not doubt 
wks receive them with open arms. The earl of Warwick, in his return to 
Calais, fell in with the Engliſh fleet, commanded by the duke of Exeter, who 
had lately ſuperſeded him in the poſt of admiral, and been ſent out to intercept 
him in his paſſage: but the ſailors and ſoldiers on board of the duke's ſqua- 


dron, refuſing to fight againſt their old commander, he, in order to prevent a 


total revolt, failed into Dartmouth, where the greater part of his men deſerted 


for want of pay and proviſion. ith . 

$ LI. The queen and the miniſtry did not doubt but the interview be- 
tween the duke of York and the earl of Warwick would produce a new rebellion, 
which in order to weaken by anticipation, the council reſolved to ſet on foot 
an exact inquiſition in all the towns and counties of the kingdom, for the diſ- 
covery and puniſhment of all the partiſans of the malecontents; the earl of 
Wiltſhire and the lord Scales were veſted with a commiſſion to make this in- 
quiry, and puniſh all thoſe who had carried arms for York and his adherents in 
the late rebellion; and they began to execute their powers with great ſeverity 
in ſome towns that openly favoured the lords of the oppoſition. Of all the coun- 
ties in England Kent had the greateſt cauſe to dread the reſentment of the court, 
for it had always expreſſed a particular attachment to the duke of Vork; and the 
conduct of the inhabitants under Cade was not forgotten: believing, therefore 
that their ruin was inevitable, if not prevented by ſome vigorous reſolution, they 
ſent an intimation to the lords at Calais, aſſuring them, that if they would land 


in Kent, the inhabitants would receive them with open arms, and hazard their 


lives and fortunes in their ſervice. Sir Simon Montford had been detached by Mar- 
garet with a body of freſh forces to guard Sandwich and other harbours that lay 
neareſt the enemy ; and ſhips had been equipped for convoying the duke-of 


Somerſet to England, where his preſence was thought neceſſary by the council. 
| 2 | . But 
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But Warwick ſurprized this armament, pillaged the town of Sandwich, took 
Montfort, and carried the ſhips to Calais. It was during this ſhort expedition, 
that he became acquainted with the ſtate of affairs in England the knowledge 
of which, together with the invitation of the Kentiſh men, determined him 
and his aſſociates to land without delay, Nothing was wanting but a ſum of 


money to purchaſe neceſſaries; and the ear] of Warwick borrowed on his own . 


credit eighteen thouſand pounds from the merchants of the ſtaple. Thus ſup- 


plied, he began to make preparations, and in the mean time ſent over his 


uncle, the lord Falconbridge, to Kent; where he was joined by a great number 
of people belonging to that and the adjacent counties. He was ſoon followed 
by Warwick himſelf, with the earls of March and Saliſbury, who landed at 
Sandwich, where they were met by Thomas Bourchier, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, the lord Cobham, and other perſons of diſtinction. Before they ſet fail 
from Calais, they had diſperſed a manifeſto in England, affuring the nation 
that their ſole motive for taking arms, was to deliver the people from the op- 
preſſion under which they groaned, and to ſecure their liberties and privileges; 
towards the re-eſtabliſhment of which they ſollicited the aſſiſtance of all true- 
hearted Engliſhmen. They had informed the duke of York of their intended 
operations, and the day on which they ſet ſail for England. - They brought over 
about fifteen hundred men, who being reinforced by four thouſand, under the lord 
Cobham, they began their march towards London; and ſuch numbers joined 
them in their route, that they entered the city in triumph with an army of forty 
thouſand men devoted to their ſervice. 88 

SLII. Mean while the queen was not idle at Coventry: ſhe had endeavoured 


to prevent their being received in London, by ſending thither the lord Scales 


with a ſtrong body of forces; but he was refuſed admittance by the mayor even 
before the arrival of the malecontents, and threw himſelf into the Tower, from 
whence he threatened to cannonade the city, ſhould the magiſtrates admit the 
rebels: to theſe menaces however they paid no regard. Margaret ſtill conti 
nued to aſſemble her forces, until her army being completed, ſhe beſtowed the 
joint command of it upon the dukes of Somerſet and Buckingham, though ſhe 
herſelf was in effect the general, and iſſued out all the orders in the name of 
Henry, who. was there in perſon. As ſoon as the young earl of March under- 
ſtood that ſne was advancing towards London, he left the earl of Saliſbury 
with good part of his troops in that capital, and marched out with the earl of 
Warwick, at the head of five and twenty thouſand men, to attack her before her 
army ſhould be increaſed. The two parties met in the neighbourhood of 
Northampton; after the queen had paſſed a river by which they were divided. 
Before they proceeded to battle, the aſſociated lords ſent the biſhop of 
Saliſbury to the king, with a meſſage, intreating his majeſty would ſuſpend 
his indignation, and join with them in ſome ſalutary meaſures to prevent the 
effuſion of Engliſh blood. This addreſs was looked upon as a meer ceremony 
to ſave appearanees; and being rejected as ſuch, both ſides prepared for an 
engagement. On the nineteenth day of July the malecontents drew up their 
army in order of,þattle ; the earl of Warwick commanded the right wing; the 
lord Cobham: conducted the left; and the earl of March took his tation in the 
center, The royal army was commanded by the dukes of Somerſet and 
Buckingham; the queen remained at a little diſtance, from whence ſhe could 
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obſerve the particulars of rhe action, and give her directions according to the 


emergency of the occaſion; and Henry ſtayed in his tent, waiting the event of a 
battle on which the fate of his crown depended. The Vorkiſts, having publithed 
orders through their army to reſpect the king's perſon, and ſpare the common fol- 
dicrs, but to give no quarter to the officers, proceeded to the attack about two. 
o'clock in the afternoon; and the action beginning. with equal fury on both 
ſides, continued till ſeven in the evening; when the lord Grey of Ruthwin, 
who commanded a confiderable part of Henry's army, ſuddenly revolted to 
the rebels. This unexpected detection threw the reſt of the king's forces into 
fuch conſternation, that they forthwith began to give ground, and were routed. 
with great ſlaughter. The duke of Buckingham, the earl of Shrewſbury, fon 
of the famous Talbot, the lord Beaumont, and many other perſons of di- 
ſtinction, were killed upon the ſpot. The queen, the prince of Wales, and 
the duke of Somerſet, tled with ſuch precipitation, that they did not halt un- 
til they had reached Durham. Henry fell into the hands of the victors, who 
treated him with all the exterior reſpect due to their ſovereign; and this defe- 
rence, in ſome meaſure, confoled him for the miſchance of the day, which 
would have rendered him a very great object of compaſſion, had not his 
natural indolence and want of ſenſibility fortified him againſt all the viciſſitudes 
of fortune. He was immediately conducted to Northampton, with all the 
marks of honour and regard; and, after a thort ftay in that place, repaired to 
London, ſurrounded by a crowd of noblemen and others, who had ſo lately 
appeared againft him in the field of battle. Mean time the queen, who did 
not think herſelf fafe at Durham, retired privately to Wales, in order to clude 
the ſearch of her enemies; but ſhe ſoon quitted that retreat, and with her fon 
took refuge in Scotland. Immediately after his arrival in London, the Tower 
furrendered for want of proviſions; and the lord Scales, who acted as gover- 
nor, attempting to go by water in diſguiſe to the ſanctuary at Weſtminſter; 
was diſcovered and aſſaſſinated by the watermen. A commiſſion was granted 
to the earl of Saliſbury, impowering him to march with an army to the relief 
of Roxburgh caſtle, beſieged by James II. of Scotland, who infringed the 
truce that he might take advantage of the inteſtine troubles of England. The 
garriſon was already reduced to extremity, when that prince happened to loſe 
his life by a cannon's burſting in the exploſion : nevertheleſs, the queen con- 
tinued the fiege, and the place was obliged to capitulate. The earl of War- 
wick was confirmed in the government of Calais and Guiſnes, by virtue of a 
new commiſſion; and the duke of York and his adherents were declared good 
and faithful ſubjects. At this period died Charles VII. king of France, who 
is ſaid to have ſtarved himſelf to death from apprehenſion of being poiſoned by 
the dauphin, who ſucceeded him under the name of Lewis XI. x 

$ LIE The parliament meeting at Weſtminſter on the ſeventh day of October, 
according to the writs which had been iſſued before the battle of Northampton, 
the king aſſiſted in perſon; and, the firſt buſineſs on which they proceeded, was 
a repeal of the tranſactions of the laſt parliament held at Coventry, on pretence 
of its having been unduly ſummoned, and conſtituted of unqualified perfons, 
who aimed at the deſtruction of the realm. The duke of York having been ap- 
prized of his ſon's ſucceſs, returned immediately from Ireland; and, arriving 
at London on the third day of the ſeſſion, went directly to the houſe of lords, 
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who were then ſitting. He ſtood for ſome time under the canopy with his 
hand upon the throne, waiting until he ſhould be deſired to aſcend : but, the 
whole aſſembly maintained a profound ſilence; and, the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury advancing to him, aſked, if he had waited upon the king ſince his arrival. 
He could not help bluſhing at this queſtion ; and after ſome pauſe, replied, 
that he did not know any perſon to whom he owed that reſpect. So ſaying, 
he retired to his own houſe; and next day ſent a writing to the parliament, 
containing the reaſons upon which his pretenſions to the crown were founded. 
He pretended to mount the throne as heir to the houſe of March; deſired, that 
he might be heard by his counſel; and, that the parliament would do him 
juſtice. It was not without ſome difficulty that the lords allowed his claim to 
be read in the houſe z but, they reſolved to proceed no farther, without com- 
municating the affair to his majeſty. When Henry was informed of their re- 
ſolution, he defired, that rhe claim might be conſidered by his judges, ferjeants, 
and attorney. Theſe being ſummoned, declined giving their opinions in a 
matter ſo far above their cognizance. Then the lords, after another debate, 
ordered the ſerjeants and attorney to come and defend the king's title: it was 
likewiſe refolved, that there ſhould be an entire freedom of debate ; and, that 
no lord ſhould be called in queſtion for what he ſhould ſay in ſupport of his 
OWN opinion. 

S LIV. We have already mentioned the pedigree of Richard duke of York, 
as deſcended from Lionel duke of Clarence, elder brother of John of Gaunr, 
the founder of the houſe of Lancaſter ; and, we ſhall now take notice of the 
objections that were made to Richard's claim. Henry's friends obſerved, that 
when his grandfather Henry IV. took poſſeſſion of the throne, no perſon pre- 
tended to diſpute his title. The Yorkiſts replied, that as Edmund earl of 
March, who was then alive, could not affert his title without running the riſque 
of his life, his ſilence could not be interpreted into acquieſcence in the right of 
the uſurper. When Henry's favourers alledged, that his grandfather had re- 
ceived the crown by the authority of parliament, the favourers of the 
duke of York anſwered, that he did not pretend to claim it without the 
ſanction of the ſaid authority, as plainly appeared from his memorial preſented 
to both houſes ; but, as the parliament had formerly ſtrong reaſons to ſer aſide 
the true heir in favour of the houſe of Lancaſter, ſo now they had powerful 
motives for doing juſtice to the duke of York. The reſignation of Richard II. 
was advanced in behalt of the houſe of Lancaſter, and, the other ſide denied 
that Richard's reſignation regarded that houſe in particular, or even the perſon 
of Henry IV. but, even allowing this to have been the caſe, a king who was 
actually in confinement, and on the point of being depoſed, had no power to 
eſtabliſh a ſucceſſor, It was objefted to the duke of York, that his father, the 
ear] of Cambridge, had been executed for high treaſon, and his poſterity de- 
clared incapable of all inheritance : but, this objection was obviated by thoſe 
who obſerved, that the duke of York had been reſtored to the honours, and all 
the rights of ſucceſſion by the king himſelf ; and acknowledged as duke of 
York and earl of March by Henry, as well as the whole kingdom. Then the 
friends of the king obſerved, that the crown had been above ſixty years in 
poſſeſſion of the houſe of Lancaſter, To this obſeryation the others __ 
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that natural rights were indefeaſible, and that no poſitive law could bring them 
into preſcription. The laſt argument advanced in favour of Henry imported, 
that having already reigned thirty years, and led. an innocent and inottenſfive 
life, it would be cruel to deprive him of the crown. To invalidate this argu- 
ment, the Yorkiſts obſerved, that as Henry was incapable of governing by 
himſelf, ſuch indulgence would only operate in favour of the queen and her 
miniſters, who abuſed his name and authority: that, out of tenderneſs to 
him, they ought not to prejudice the whole kingdom, nor commit a flagrant 
piece of injuſtice from a motive of charity. | 
Lu. Such were the principal reaſons advanced on both ſides of this very 
remarkable diſpute, which was maintained with great ſpirit and capacity for 
ſome days ſucceſſively, until they agreed to a ſort of modification, which they 
hoped would prevent all thoſe miſchievous conſequences that might have at- 
tended a total revolution. They unanimouſly reſolved, that Henry ſhould en- 
joy the crown for his natural life; and the duke of York be declared his 
ſucceſſor. This reſolution was ſignified. to the king by the chancellor, and 


_ afterwards reduced to an act of parliament to the following effect: That, altho' 


the duke of York had an inconteſtible right to the throne, he conſented 
to Henry's enjoying it for life, and even to take the oath to him as to 
his lawful ſovereign; but, in caſe Henry ſhould in any ſhape violate this 
agreement, the crown ſhould from that moment devolve to the duke. of York, 
or his lawful heirs. After this act was paſſed, the king, with the crown upon 
his head, went in proceſſion to St. Paul's, accompanied by the duke of York, 
in token of reconciliation ; and, indeed, he ſeemed to be quite eaſy under this 
revolution of his affairs. Without ſeeming affected by the misfortunes of his 


family, he lived in tranquillity, employing himſelf wholly in the exerciſes of de- 


votion ; and leaving the adminiſtration to thoſe who managed under the ſanction 
of his name and authority. The duke of York finding himſelf abſolutely maſter 
of Henry's perſon, obliged him to ſign an order for the queen to repair to 
London ; well knowing, that ſhe would not obey the injunction : but, his de- 
ſign was to render her criminal in the eyes of the world, from her refuſal to 
comply with the command of her lord and huſband ; which would in ſome 
meaſure authoriſe the meaſures he intended to take againſt that princeſs. He 
thought her abſolutely without reſource,” and perſuaded himſelf, that nothing 
was wanting but a pretext for raiſing invincible obſtacles to her return, that he 


might be altogether delivered from ſuch an active enemy. But, he was mi- 


ſtaken in his conjecture. | 
$ LVI. Margaret, far from being diſpirited by the misfortunes of her 


huſband, had already returned to England with her ſon the prince of Wales ; 


and raiſed an army of eighteen thoutand men in the northern counties. In 
order to engage the people of that country in her intereſt, ſhe found means to 
diffuſe a report among them, that they ſhould be allowed to pillage all Eng- 
land to the ſouthward of the Trent; and, in all probability, her ſucceſs in le- 


vying forces was owing to this expedient, The duke of York, being in- 


formed of her deſigns, reſolved to arreſt her in the middle of her career; and 
jor that purpoſe ſet out from London with four or five thouſand men, leaving 


an order with his ſon the earl of March, to conduct the reſt of the army into 
quarters 
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quarters of refreſhment in Wales; and afterwards join him in the northern coun- 
ties. As the duke advanced towards the- north, he was not a little alarmed 
by the news of the queen's ſucceſs in levying forces, with which he had not 
been acquainted before he left London ; and, when he arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wakefield in Yorkſhire, he received intelligence, that ſhe was in 
full march againſt him, at the head of eighteen thouſand men. He forthwith 
threw himſelt into his own caſtle of Sandal, by the advice of the earl of Saliſ- 
bury, who obſerved, that as the queen had no artillery, he could not be forced 
in that place, until he ſhould be joined by his ſon Edward. Margaret, ne- 
glected no artifice which ſhe thought could induce him to quit this retreat 
before his ſon's arrival. She affected to continue her route towards the ſouth ; 
then ſhe placed the greater part of her forces behind an eminence; and with 
the reſt approaching the caſtle of Sandal, provoked him to battle by the moſt 
inſulting meſſages. Whether the duke was ſtimulated by her reproaches, or 
found himſelf obliged to make a deſperate effort, for want of proviſion ; or 
laſtly, was deceived in the number of- the enemy ; certain it is, he drew out 
his men, and reſolved to hazard a battle. The action was begun by York, 
who charged the queen's troops with great impetuoſity: but, her numbers 
overballanced his courage ; and thoſe troops who had been poſted in ambuſh 
behind the hill, falling ſuddenly upon his rear, the Yorkiſts were immediately 
routed : the duke himſelf was ſlain fighting valiantly on foot; Sir Thomas 
Harrington, Sir David Hall, Sir Hugh Haſtings, Sir Thomas Nevil, third ſon 
to the earl of Saliſbury, Sir John and Sir Hugh Mortimer, with many other 
gentlemen, and about two thouſand eight hundred ſoldiers, met with the ſame 
fate. The duke's fon Edmund Plantagenet, earl of Rutland, was after the 
battle inhumanly killed in cold blood, upon Wakefield bridge, by the lord 
Clifford : the earl of Saliſbury being wounded and taken priſoner, was ſent to 
Pomfret, where he ſuffered decapitation, and his head was fixed on the walls 
of York, as well as the duke's, upon which Clifford ſet a crown of paper, in de- 
riſion of his title. Thus fell Richard, duke of York, a prince poſſeſſed of 
many great and amiable qualities, and blameworthy alone, tor having involved 
his country in the miſeries of civil war, with a view to aſſert a diſputed claim, 
ſuch as had often been diſregarded in the ſucceſſion of the Engliſh kings, both 
before and after the conqueſt; a claim which, in all probability, would have 
lain dormant, had not the imbecility of Henry, and the arbitrary meaſures and 
unpopular deportment of his queen, awaked and invited it from the ſhade of 
oblivion. | | 
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$ LVII. The battle of Wakefield, which was fought on the thirtieth day of An. Ch. 1461. 


December, inſtead of re-eſtabliſhing the affairs of Margaret, and the prince of 
Wales, ſerved only to haſten their ruin. The earl of March, far from being 
diſpirited by the defeat and death of his father, was inflamed with the moſt 
eager deſire of revenge; and reſolved to hazard his life and fortune in the ſup- 
port of his pretenſions. He now found himſelf in Wales, at the head of three 
and twenty thouſand men, beſides thoſe who had been left under the command 
of Warwick for the defence of the capital ; and, with theſe he determined to 
go in queſt of Margaret, on whom he longed to revenge the misfortunes of his 
tamily. That princeſs had begun her march for London; and hearing of 
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young Edward's deſign, detached Gaſpar Tudor, earl of Pembroke, and James 
Butler earl of Ormond, with a body of Engliſh and Iriſh troops, to oppoſe his 
progreſs. March, being informed of the queen's motions, had altered his firſt 
reſolution of giving her battle, and changed his route, in hope of reaching 


London before her arrival: but, when he underſtood, that Tudor had been 


detached againſt him, rather than run the riſque of being hemmed in between 
two hoſtile armies, he marched directly into Herefordſhire, in order to give him 
battle. The two armies met near Mortimer's croſs, on Candlemas eve ; and 
Edward being greatly ſuperior in number to the Lancaſtrians, theſe laſt were 
ſoon defeated, with the loſs of three thouſand and eight hundred men killed on 
the field of action. The earls of Pembroke and Ormond eſcaped ; but, Owen 
Tudor, huſband of Catherine of France, and father-in-law to king Henry, was 
taken, and with nine other officers beheaded at Hereford. 
SLVIII. Mean while the queen, with her ſon, attended by the dukes of So- 
merſet and Exeter, the earls of Northumberland, Devonſhire, and Shrewſbury, 
the lords Fitzhugh, Grey of Codemore, Roos, Greyſtock, Willes, and Wil- 
loughby, continued her march towards London, in full hope, that whenever 
her victorious army ſhould appear, the citizens would expel the earl of War- 
wick, and receive her in triumph. Warwick himſelf ſeemed to dread ſome 
ſuch event; for, rather than keep himſelf ſecure within the walls of London, 
he marched out with an 4d"; hazard an engagement: a ſtep which he 
certainly would not have taken, had he been ſecure in the affection of the ci- 
tizens. Margaret had advanced as far as St. Alban's, when ſhe received intel- 
ligence, that Warwick was on his march towards that place, with the king in 
his army, which was reinforced by a body of Londoners. Theſe had joined 
him, in order to prevent the miſchiefs they apprehended from the queen's troops, 
who were northern free-booters accuſtomed to rapine, and had ravaged the 
whole country in their paſſage. On Shrove- Tueſday the opppoſite armies came 
in ſight of each other, and engaged on Barnard's-Heath near St. Alban's ; 
where, for ſome time, the fortune of Warwick ſeemed to prevail, until the lord 
Lovelace, who commanded one of his wings, wheeled off, leaving the main 
body expoſed ; and then victory declared for Margaret. The earl on this oc- 
caſion loſt two thouſand men, who were killed either in the action or in the 
pou z tho” he rallied his broken troops, and made an excellent retreat. The 
ord Bonvil, and Sir Thomas Kyreil, to whoſe care he had committed the 
perſon of Henry, were perſuaded to ſtay with that prince, on his aſſurance, 
that they ſhould receive no injury; but, he had not intereſt enough to ſave 
their lives : Margaret ordered them to be beheaded at St. Alban's on Aſh-Wed- 
neſday. The chief advantage which Margaret reaped from the victory, was the 
releaſe of her huſband, whoſe name ſerved to authoriſe her tranſactions : but, 
ſhe ſeems to have been very much wanting to her own intereſt, in neglecting 
to march directly to the capital, while the news of her victory operated ſo 
ſtrongly on the minds -of the inhabitants, that they would have opened 
their gates at her approach. The citizens, indeed, were afraid of being plun- 
dered by her forces, who had already pillaged the town of St. Alban's : but, 
they were ſtill more afraid of incurring the reſentment of a victorious army, 
which they did not think themſelves in a condition to oppoſe. The ravages of 
| oo . "Her 
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het troops having occaſioned a ſcarcity of proviſion in her camp, ſhe demanded 
a ſupply trom the mayor of London, who did not think proper to refuſe her in 
ſuch a-conjuncture. He ordered ſeveral waggons to be loaded with all forts of 
lenten proviſion; but, they were ftopped at Newgate by the populace, who 
were incenſed at the licentious behaviour of her troops; and declared, that no 
neceſſaries ſhould be furniſhed by the city, for the uſe of an army that did 
not come to defend, but to pillage their effects. The queen ſent a body of 
forces, commanded by Sir Baldwin Fulford, and Sir Alexander Hody, to 
make an effort towards gaining admittance to the city, and they attempted to 
torce Cripplegate ; but were repulſed. Margaret denounced vengeance againit 


the Londoners for this inſult ; tho* ſhe never had an opportunity to execute 


the ſcheme of her reſentment ; for, receiving intelligence that the earls of 


March and Warwick had joined their forces at Chiping-Norton in Oxfordſhire, Grafton. 


and begun their progreſs for London, ſhe retired to the north, where the 
hoped to. increaſe her army to ſuch a formidable number, as would inſure ſuc- 
cels againſt all oppoſition, 3 

$ LIX. The earl of March arriving at London in the beginning of March, 
entered the city in triumph, amidſt the acclamations of the people, by whom 
he was adored, for his affability and perſonal accompliſhmeats, in which he 


excelled all the princes of his age. His friends, truſting to this popularity, 


reſolved to ſave him the trouble and uncertainty of a parliamentary deciſion, 
and raiſe him at once to the throne by the conſent of the people, and the 
grandees. With this view, the earl of Warwick drew up his army in order of 
battle, in the fields near Clerkenwell, on pretence of exerciſing the ſoldiers : 
an immenſe multitude of people being aſſembled to indulge their curioſity, 
the earl rode into the midſt of this concourſe, and read aloud the convention 
made between Henry and the duke of York, and confirmed by act of parlia- 
ment. Then he gave them to underſtand, that as the king had notoriouſly 
violated. this agreement, he had indiſputably forfeited his right to the crown, 
which now belonged to Edward Plantagenet, the ſole and true heir of the houſe 
of Mortimer. He thus prepared the people for his purpoſe, by an affertion 
which was abſolutely falſe, inaſmuch as Henry had been his own priſoner from 
the time of the agreement till the battle of Barnet, after which he was com- 
pelled to act according to the views of Margaret. Then he raiſed his voice, 
and aſked, if they would have Henry of Lancaſter for their king : the whole 
multitude anſwered, No, No: but when he demanded, if they would acknow- 
ledge Edward for their ſovereign, they replied in the affirmative with loud ac- 
clamations. The conſent of the people being thus obtained, the Yorkiſts 
convoked a great council of all the lords ſpiritual and temporal, magiſtrates, 
and gentlemen, who happened to be in London ; and, Edward having ex- 
plained his right to the crown, both by birth, and the agreement between 
Henry and his father, deſired it might be adjudged to him by the determina- 
tion of this aſſembly. He muſt have had more courage than diſcretion, who 
would have attempted to impugn his pretenſions at ſuch a juncture; therefore, 
the council unanimouſly declared, that Henry of Lancaſter had forfeited all 
right to the crown, in violating the folemn agreement made with the late duke 


of York, which was confirmed by parliament; and, that it now devolved to 
the 
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the duke's eldeſt fon, Edward Plantagenet earl of March, After this decla- 
ration, the crown was offered to the earl, wha received it with a madeſt ac- 
knowledgment of his own inſufficiency ; adding, that tho' his youth and in- 
experience rendered him fearfut of loading himſelf with ſuch a heavy burthen, 
he would do his urmoſt endeavours, with God's aſſiſtance, to make his people 
rich and happy. Next day he repaired to. St. Paul's church, where he fat in 
the royal chair, with the ſceptre of St. Edward in his hand. The archbiſhop 
of Canterbury demanding aloud, if the people would own Edward, earl of 
March, as their king, they replied as before, with acclamations of joy; and 
then the king received the homage of the nobility. This ceremony being con- 
cluded with a ſolemn Te Deum, Edward was conducted to the biſhop's palace, 
in which the kings uſed to reſide; and, on the fifth day of March, he was pro- 
amr the name of Edward IV. in the city of London, and the neigh. 
bourhood. . 
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5 I. Edward begins bis'march for the north, 5 II. Detacbes tbe lord Fitzwalter 
| to ſeize the paſs of Fermybridge, where he is ſurprized and ſain. & III. The 
© queen is routed with great Aaugbter at Touton. & IV. Edward negotiates an 
alliance with Juhu, lord of the Nes. & V. He is crowned at Weſtminſter. Pro- 
. ceedings in parliament. & VI. Edward's convention with Jobn, lord of the Hes. 
' '$ VII. Margaret attempts to land at Tinmouth, but is repulſed; $ VIII. - Henry 
. | and Margaret are routed at Hexham by the baron Montague. & IX. Edward 
* . concludes a truce. with France and Scotland. & X. Henry is taken and conveyed 
10 the Towers & NI. Various matches propoſed to Edward. & XII. Who de- 
- - mands the. lady Bona f Savoy in marriage. & XIII. He is captivated by the 
beauty of Elizabeth Wideville. & XIV. Whom he marries privataly. & XV. 
- Reſentment of Lewis and of the earl of Warwick, & XVI. Whoſe credit declines 
at the. court: of England. & XVII. State of France. & XVIII. Edward con- 
| cludes a treaty with tbe cuunt de Charolois. © & XIX. Birth of the princeſs Eli- 
- *2abeth.: NN. Death of Philip duke of Burgundy. & XXI. The earl of Ri- 
vers and the.queen's other relations engroſs the whole adminiſtration. & XXII. 
Edward concludes a treaty of commerce with Bretagne. & XXIII. Accommoda- 
tian between France and Burgundy. & XXIV. Adventure between Lewis of 
France and Charles of Burgundy at Peronne. & XXV. Perſecution of Sir Tho- 
mas Cooke.” S XXVI. The- earl of Penbrote lands in Wales. & XXVII. 
SGecorge duke of Clarence marries the daughter of the earl of Warwick. $ XX VIII. 
Inſurrection in Tvriſbire. & XXIX. Fealoufies fomented between Edward and 
' the family of Warwick. & XXX. Richard Wills is defeated by the king at 
Stamford. & XXXI. The duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick are pro- 
claimed traitors. & XXXII. They retire to France, & XXXIII. Convention 
between Warwick» and Margaret of Anjou. & XXXIV. Edward brings over 
Clarence | privately to bis intereſt. & XXXV. Warwick lands in England. 
 $XXXVI. Edward is obliged to leave the kingdom.” & XXXVII. Henry re- 
aſcends the throne.” 8 XXXVIII. Edward is coldly received by bis brother-in- 
' law the duke of Burgundy. & XXXIX. Who at length ſupplies him with ſhips 
and money. S XL. Edward lands at Ravenſpur, and makes himſelf maſter of 
York. $ XL. Marches to London. XLII. Warwick is defeated and flain 
 : inithe battle of Barnet. S XLIII. Margaret of Anjou lands at Weymouth. 
--$ XLIV. Is defeated at Tewkeſbury. Her ſon prince Edward aſſaſſinated, and 
' . herſelf ſent priſoner to the Tower of London. & XLV. Revolt of the Baſtard of 
Falconbridge. & XLVI. Death of king Henry VI. XLII. Promotions at 
' ithe court of Edward. Treaties with different powers. & XLVIII. The earl of 
Oxford makes an attempt in Wales. & XLIX. The duke of Burgundy invades 
: France. Y L. The parliament paſſes an att of reſumption. & Ll. The duke of 
- [Burguudy undertakes the fiege f Nuys. & LII. Edward concludes five ſeparate 
treaties with that prince. \ LIII. He prepares for an expedition into France. 
LIV. He lands with his army at Calais. & LV. I diſappointed by the duke 
, Burgundy, S LVI. Concludes a ſeparate peace with Lewis, S LVII. In- 
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terview between the two kings on the bridge of Pequigny. S LVIII. Lewis gives 
penſions to the Engliſh counſellors. & LIX. Edward endeavours to get the earl 
of Richmond into his hands. & LX. Charles duke of Burgundy is routed and 
ſlain at Nanci in Lorraine. & LXI. His daughter Margaret is married to the 
| archduke Maximilian.  LXII. Edward becomes indolent and avaritious. 
SLX. Linie between the duke of Clarence and the queen's kindred. 
+ LXIV. The dike il ſent tobe Toter. S LXV. Convitted,: condemned, and 
privately put to deatb. S LXVI. Lewis XI. amujes Edward with treaties and 
agotiations. & LXVII. iuftigates James III. f Sroclund 40 break the truce 
with Edward. $ LXVII. Treaty between Edward and Maximilian. $ LXIX. 
Eadtvand wigngss in an alliance with the duke of Bretagne. & LXX. Aprivate 
#reaty with the duke of Albany, brother of Ffames king of Scotland. F LXXI. 
The Scotliſb noblemen put to duath their hing s three favonrites.. S LXXII. The 
due A Cloupeſter marches in Edinburgh. F LAXIII. The young beire/s f 
Bar gundy- ig bu, toi the dap of France, S LXMV. Death F Ad- 
_ "wand IV. king of aud. M N 8 Qu 


$1. Tur dds of fovencignty chat. _—_ iſhed-the teign of Edvard, 
is faid-torhave. bern phe execution o one Walker, a citizen and 


He had not enjeyed his hem dignity above cigh 
obliged to begin his 
recruiting ber army among hex nonthern fmemus, that dy this time ſhe found 
herſelf at the head of ſixty thouſand men, ready to ſacrifice: their lives for her 
ſervice. Edwæud did not o much depend upon his election, which had been 
extremely irregular and defective, as dn the ſtrengeh of his faction, amd the 
ſucceſs of his arms. Replete with. all the fire of -youth,.. churage, and ambi- 
tion, he confided in his valour anct fortune, againſt all odds \ofrappoſition;;\and, 
putting himſelf at e head ef his forces, ſet out for the north, in hape of 
ſtriking a deciſive: ſtroke againſt the queen and her adheren ts. 

$ U. On his arrival at Ponteftact, he detached the lord Fitzwalter ta ſieze the 
-pats of Ferrybridge, on che river Aine; and this ſervice he performed without 
oppoſition. Henry and his quren hearing ef dwarcts approncii beſtowed: the 
command of their army en the duke. of Sumerſet, while they chemſelves 
remained at Vork, waiting the iſſue of an engagement, hy which their fate 


was likely to be decided for ever. Segerſſet being informed that Fita walter 


had ſeized the paſß of Ferry bridge, concluded that Edward's deſign was to 


"gre him battle; and that he might attack him with leſs advantage, he re- 


olved to .repel the troops ef Fitz walter to che other ſide of the river. For 


- this purpoſe he ſent a detachment, under lord Clifford, who ſurpriaed the 


Lorkiſts, and drove thein from the paſs with great ſlaughter, after an obſti- 
nate action, in which Fitzwalter and che Baſtard of Saliſbury loſt their lives. 
The earl of Warwick was | extremely alarmed at the news of this diſaſter, 
which he no ſooner received than he rode full ſpeed to Edward, and — 
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nicated the tidings with marks of uncommon emation ;; but, eine His 
ſovereign that his confuſion did hat pracoed: from any fear of his on 
nal danger, he killed his horſe on the ſpot, and 'kifling the hilt of his ſword, 
which was made in the form of a cross, ſwore that even if the whole army 
ſhould forſake the king, he would remain alone, and ſpend che laſt drop of his 
blood in defence of is majeſty. Edward, — —— 
check, which ſeemed to diforger Warwick ſo much, ordered proclamation to 
be made in his army, that all ꝓerſons o were afraid of mould have 
free leave to retire: 5 do their duty; 
but that he would ſhew no mercy to any perſon whòo ſhould fly from the battle. 
Then he ordered lord Falconbridge to :paſs the Aire at Caſtleford, about a 
league above Ferrybridge, and retake the poſt which the enemy had won. 
This order was executed with ſuch and fecrecy, that the detachment 
had croſſed: the river before the 'Lang had'the.leaft intimation of their 
deſign ; then attacking Clifford by — that nubleman and the brother of 
the earl of Weſtmoteland were ſlain, and their forces intirely routed, 

$ III. The paſs of Ferrybridge being thus regained, Edward eraſſed the 


river, and, early in the morning of Palm ſunday, advanced towards the Lan- 


caſtrians, Who, to the — eee occupied the fields between 
Towton and Saxton. Though the Yorkaſts' did not nine and forty 
thouſand, they were choſen men, and-Edward did not entertain the leaſt doubt 
of victory, but, before the battle joined, he publiſhed an order through his 
army, that his ſoldiers ſhould not encumber themſelves with priſdners. About 


nine in the morning it began to ſnow, and a ſhiarp wind drove the fleet full into 


the faces of the * difordemng their ſight in ſuch a manner, that 
they could not judge the diſtance between thomſdlves and the enemy. The 
— Falconbridge, who-commanded the van of Edwards army, taking ad- 

antage of this accident, ordered his archers to advance within ſhos of Henry's 
Haw and let fly a ſhower of arrows, which were no ſooner diſcharged than 
ay retired again to their former ftation. The Lancaſtrians feeling the effects 

of this flight, believed the Yarkiſts were within their reach, and "phcd their 
bows until their quivers were quite exhauſted, without having done the leaft 
execution. Then :Falconbridge advanced — — with his archers, who now 
ſhot their arrows without a vaſt number of the enemy, 
even with the ſhafts which they picked from the field, after their own quivers 
were emptied. The earl of — and Sir Andrew Trollop, who 
commanded the van of Henry's army, fecing the diſadvantage under which 
they laboured, in this way of fighting, — to cloſe combat, and each 
fide fought with equal courage, abſtmacy, and rancour. The battle raged 
with great fury from morning till night; and Edward exhibited ſuch proofs of 


ſurprizing courage, activity, and conduct, chat the fate of the day depended 


in a great meaſure on his perſonal behaviour, and that of the earl of Warwick. 
Towards the evening, the Lancaſtrians being diſcouraged hy the death of the 
earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, the lords Dacres and Willes, Sir 
Andrew 'Frollop, and many other officers of diſtinction, began to give ground, 
though not in great diſorder, inte — retreat to the bridge of Tadcaſter. 
They accordingly preſerved their and wheeled. about occaſionally as 


they retired, until Edward and TT IC” the 


eee n | action 


a truce to the regency of Scotland, and commiſſioners were appointed to treat 
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action decifive, they redoubled their efforts; and charged with ſuch impetuoſity, 


that the Lancaſtrians were broken and entirely routed Great numbers were 
ſlain in the field of battle and in the purſuit; but the chief carnage happened 
at the ſmall river Coc, which diſembogues itſelf into the Warf. Thither the 


fugitives fled in hope of fording the ſtream; but it was ſo ſwelled with the 
rains as to be rendered impaſſable, until a kind of bridge or mound was 


formed by the dead bodies of the Lancaſtrians, who were flaughtered on the 
banks or drowned in the river, which ran purple with their blood. Nor 


will this circumſtance appear incredible, when we conſider that above ſix and 


thirty thouſand men were killed in this battle. The dukes of Somerſet and 
Exeter eſcaped with great difficulty; but the earl of Devonſhire- was taken. 


Immediately after this great victory, Edward advanced to York, in hope of 


ſeizing the perſons of Henry and Margaret; but this princeſs had retired with 
her huſband to Berwick. There being joined by the dukes of- Somerſet and 
Exeter, ſhe concluded a treaty with the Scottiſh miniſtry, and repaired to that 


kingdom, where ſhe and her. huſband met with a very hoſpitable reception. 
This, however, ſhe. purchaſed. at a dear rate, in ceding the town and caſtle 


of Berwick to the Scottiſh monarch, who was at that time a minor, under the 
tuition of George Douglas earl of Angus, with whom Henry engaged in a 


articular convention. Edward, on his arrival at York, ordered the heads of 
his father and the earl of Saliſbury to be taken down from the walls, and thoſe 
of the earl of Devonſhire and ſome others, Who were beheaded as traitors, to 
be ſet up in their room. 2 16 
$ IV. The battle of Towton intirely decided the fate of the houſe of Lan- 
caſter. The north, which uſed to ſupply it with forces, was now exhauſted, . 
and the braveſt warriors of thoſe parts had periſhed in ſuch a ſeries of engage- 
ments. The queen had no reſource left but the friendſhip. of Scotland, from 


which ſhe could expect but little aſſiſtance during the minority of James III. 


Edward was maſter of all England and Wales, except Harlegh and Mer- 


jonethſhire, and ſome caſtles in Northumberland, which he did not think it 


neceſſary to reduce. Perhaps he was afraid of their being delivered to the 


Scots, ſhould they be hard preſſed. by his forces; or imagined- they would 
ſubmit of their own: accord, upon his title's being univerſally acknowledged 


in all other parts of the kingdom, and confirmed by the ceremony of his co- 


ronation, which he would no longer defer. He had proceeded as far as New- 
caſtle, where having made ſome neceſſary regulations for preſerving the peace 


of the country; and left a body of troops ſufficient to repel. the incurſions that 
might be made from thoſe: caſtles that did not yet acknowledge his ſovereignty, 
he returned to. his palace of Shene, in the neighbourhood of London. The 
twentieth day of June was fixed for his coronation ; and, in the mean time, by ; 
the advice of the earl of Douglas, who had been. long a refugee in England, 


he reſolved to find ſuch employment for. the Scots as would prevent them from 


iving any conſiderable aſſiſtance to Henry and Margaret, For this purpoſe _ 
he entered into a negotiation with the earl of Roſs, lord of the Iſles, who had 

revolted from James, and. promiſed to waſte the northern parts of Scotland 
with fire and ſword : but, as the articles of this treaty, which was managed 
by the earl of Douglas, could not be executed immediately, Edward propoſed 
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on this ſũbject; but the conferences were rendered ineffectual by the intrigues 


of Margaret, who reſided at Edinburgh, and by this time had ingratiated 
herſelf with Mary of Gueldres, the Scottiſh king's mother. 

8 V. Mean while the new king of England was crowned at Weſtminſter, and 
iſſued out writs for calling a parliament to meet on the ſixth day of July, 
from which it was prorogued to the fourth day of November. Immediately 
after the ſeſſion was opened, the commons attended Edward with an addreſs, 
congratulating him on his acceſſion. to the throne, . and requeſting him to 


puniſh all perſons guilty of ſuch extortions, riots, rapes, murders, and other 


iniquities, as had been committed with impunity, during the preceding] reign. 
Then an act was paſſed, confirming the title of Edward. All thoſe which 
had: been made againſt the houſe of York were repealed. Henry VI. after a 


reign of eight and thirty years, was declared an uſurper, and all his tranſac- 
tions were annulled as illegal; and laſtly, he himſelf, his queen, and all their 
adherents, were attainted as traitors. During this ſeſſion, Edward created his Rymer. 
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brother George duke of Clarence; his younger brother Richard was made Rot. Parl. 


duke of Glouceſter; the lord Falconbridge promoted to the earldom of Kent; 


Henry Bourchier the king's uncle, was honoured with the earldom of Eſſex; 


and John Nevil, brother to the earl of Warwick, was created baron of Mon- 


tague. Theſe promotions were followed by ſeverities which ſerve to evince 
that cruelty which was inherent in all, even the moſt accompliſhed princes of 
the Norman line. [Beſides Henry himſelf, his wife Margaret, and their fon 


Edward, who were attainted, the fame act included the dukes of Somerſet and 


Exeter, the earls of Northumberland, Wilts, and Pembroke, the viſcount 
Beaumont, the lords Roos, Nevil, Willes, Clifford, Grey of Rugemont, 
Dacres, and Hungerford, Sir Richard Tonſtall, and a great number of gentle- 


men whoſe eſtates were confiſcated. John earl of Oxford, a venerable old An. Ch. 1462. 


nobleman of unblemiſhed character, was arreſted on. pretence of having en- 
gaged in a correſpondence with Margaret; and, without having enjoyed the 
benefit of a trial, beheaded on Tower-hill, together with his eldeſt ſon Aubrey 
de Vere, Sir Thomas Todenham, Sir Walter Tirrel, and Sir John Montgo- 


mery ; and Sir Baldwin Fulford ſuffered afterwards in Briſtol. The lands and Fabian. 


effects of thoſe victims he diſtributed among his own-adherents, and coneiliated 
the affection of the clergy by confirming their privileges, exempting them 
from being proſecuted in civil courts for felonies and other offences; eſtabliſn- 
ing the juriſdiftion of eccleſiaſtical courts with regard to tythes, and al- 
lowing them to iſſue ſpiritual cenſures againſt ſuch as ſhould invade their pre- 
rogatives. 


$ VI. Edward having regulated his domeſtic affairs, converted his attention . 


to foreign occurrences. England was actually at war with France, Scotland, 


Brittany, and the Low. Countries; and if. all theſe powers had joined againſt . 
Edward at this juncture, his royalty would have been of ſhort. duration. 


Luckily for him, he had nothing to fear from Lewis XI. of France, whoſe 


mind was. wholly engroſſed by a project for rendering himſelf abſolute in his 
own dominions, and deſtroying the power. of the nobles, of whom the dukes. . 


of Burgundy and Bretagne were the principal, He therefore had no inclina- 


tion to renew the war with England. The duke of Brittany was in no condition 
to cope with ſuch. a powerful kingdom. The duke of. Burgundy, though 


Rymer. | 
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2 friend to the houſe of Lancaſter, was fo well acquainted with the diſpaſition 
os Lewis, that he divinad his ſchame ; and defired to le in peace with Eng- 
land, that he might he che more able to anticipate the French king's defigns. 
in-theſe fentiments, he ſent ambaſladors to congratulate Edward on his ac 
ceſſion to the throne; and to complain of fome infraftians of the truce ſub - 
liting between England and the Low Conntries. They met with a very 
favourable reception, and commiſſioners were appointed t0-examine the parti- 
culaxs of the complaint, that all differences might be amicably cam; 
Scotland then was the only from whence he could 3 the leatt 
ret had concluded a contract of marriage between her 


faſter of James, though both parties were infants ; and 


„ NM 
ſon Edward, and 
leaving her huſband at Edinburgh, made a veyage to France to crave the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Lewis: but that prince was nat of a character to engage in any 
enterprize from which he ſaw no praſpect of advantage. He courteouſly re- 
cerved Margaret, who was his near relation, and even amuſed her with pro- 
miſe of ſuccour; but all ſhe could obtain was a preſent of twenty thouſand 
livres, and a declaration that all the adherents of the houſe af Lancaſter ſhould 
pen with a 1 in his * mar Edward, in order to baffle 

er intrigues in Scotland, ſtill employed D in a negatiation with John 
lard of - Iles, who had lately * father. The biſhop of _ 
hem, the earl of Worceſter, and ſome athers, were empowered to finiſh the 
treaty, which was concluded an the following conditions: That John earl of 
Roſs, lord af the iſles, Donald Ballach his brother, and John the fon of Do- 
nald, ſhould do homage to king Edward: That they ſhauld never acknowledge 
any other king of England but Edward, or his fucceſſors, deſcended from 
Lionel duke of Clarence: That they ſhould be ready to ſerve him in all his 
againſt the Scots in Britain and Ireland: That, in time of peace, the 
* Roſs ſhould enjoy a yearly penſion of one hundred pounds ſterling, 


wars 
carl 
forty be allowed to Donald, and ten to John the fon of Donald; and that 


theſe penſions ſhould be doubled in time of war or actual ſervice : That in 


caſe Scotland ſhould be conquered by the arms of Edward, he fhould inveſt 
them with the property of all the ifles ſituated to the northward of the Scottiſh 
ſea : That James earl of Douglas ſhould in like manner receive the inveſtiture 
of all the lands he had formerly poſſeſſed in Scotland, from the north ſea to 
the borders of England; and that Edward ſhould make neither peace nor truce 
with Seotland, without comprehending them in the treaty. 

$ VII. Edward had intimated his elevation to pope Pius II. who now think- 


ing him ſufficiently eſtabliſhed on the throne, addreſſed him in a brief, eon 
gratulating him upon his acceſſion ; but couched in ſuch a manner as referved 


to himſelf the liberty of unſaying his compliment, in cafe the king ſhould ex- 
perience a viſſicitude of fortune; for his approbation was conditional, and 
founded upon the proofs which Edward himſelf advanced in behalf of his pre- 
tenſions. The lord Falconbridge, lately ereated earl of Kent, was now pro- 
mated to the poſt of high admiral of England; and the kingdom enjoying 
profound tranquillity, after the ſtorm by which it had been agitated, the duke 
of Somerſet, and Ralph Piercy, brother to the earl of Northumberland, im- 


AQ. Public. plored the mercy of the king, by whom they were generouſly pardoned. This 


calm was not of long duration. Margaret having obtained a finall reinforce- 


ment 
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ment in France, commanded by Peter De Brezs feneſchat of Normandy, ſet 


ſail for England, in full confidence of being joined by the inhabitants of the 

. ili ANI 
bei a ward's which obliged her 

to retire on board of her-fhips — 5 utmoſt precipitation. A L ben 

diately beginning to blow, her ſhip was — 

with great difficulty made the harbour of Berwick, while the other veſſels were 

driven towards Hamburg, where the French attempted to land; bur their deſ- 


cent being oppoſed by tie Baſtard Ogle, at the head of ſome forces, they retired 


to the ſmall iſland of Lindisfarne. There they were attacked by Ogle, who 
flew part of their number, and took the reft priſoners ; and their commander 
De Breze made his eſcape in a fifhing-boat-to Berwick. 


from the reſt of the fleet, and 
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$ VUL. Edward being informed of thefe tranſactions, and ſuppoſing that An. Ch. 1463. 


Margaret was aſſured of ſuccuurs in Scotland, with which ſhe would not fail 
to invade the northern counties, detached baron Montague, with the forces 
that were at hand, to retard her progreſs, until he himſelf mould follow with a 
numerous fleet and army to overturn all her projects. Margaret had actually 
entered Northumberland with. a body of fraebooters, ho enliſted on promiſe of 
being allowed to plunder ; and her army encreafed to fuch a degree, that the 
duke of Somerſet and Sir Ralph Piercy began to imagine ſne would fucceed 
in her enterprize ; and ach ing the late oath they had taken to Edward, 
joined her with all their adherents. Montague having advanced as far as Dur- 
ham, halted ſome days in that place until he received a reinforcement; then 
continuing his march, encounteret a detachment of the enemy's army, com- 
manded by the lords Hungerford and Roos, on Fedgeley- Moor, where they 
were routed.;, and Sir Ralph Piercy loſt his life on this occaſion. Montague, 
encouraged: by this ſuccnſs, refolved to have the whole hongur of defeating 
Margaret before the king ſhould: come up, and marching directiy to Herham, 


where her army was intrenched, he a chem in their lines before they had 


intimation of his approach, and obtained a complete victory. Fhe duke of So- 
merſet was: taken priſoner, together with the lords Roos and Hungerford; but 
Henry, his queen, and ſon, eſcaped. into Scotland, though they were fo hothy 
purſued, that ſome of Henry's attendants were taken almoſt by his ſide; and 
among theſe the perſar-who carried his cap of ſtate, which was delivered to 
Edward. The priſoners were not ſuffered to languiffi in confinement; Somer- 
ſet, Roos, Hungerford, W. Tailboys earl of Kyme, and Sir John Findeme, 
were immediately beheaded, che firſt at Hexham and the reſt at Newcaſtle ; 
Sir Humphrey MWevil and twelve other gentlemen were executed at Fork; 
their eſtates were diſtributed among the adherents of the victor, and che lord 
Montague was created carl of Northumberland; though Henry Piercy, ſub- 
mitting to Edward in the ſequel, was reſtored to his honours with the conſent 
of Nevil, who contented himſelf with the title of marquis of Montague. 

IX. After the victory at Hexham, the king, who had advanced as far as 
Durham, thought it unneceſſary to proceed: farther northward in perſon, but 
ſent the earl of Warwick to reduce ſome places which: Margaret had taken, 
while he himſelf returned to London. The earl dividing his army into three 
bodies, inveſted at the ſame time the caſtles of Bamburg, Dunſtanburg, and 
Alnewick: the two firſt of theſe places were ſoon reduced, and the com 


manders 
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manders puniſhed as traitors : but De Breze, who commanded the garriſon of 
Alnewick, compoſed of French troops, defended himfelf with great gallantry, 
until he and his men were brought off by the earl of Angus, at the head of a 
ſtrong body of Scottiſh cavalry. Edward's laſt victory cooled that friendſhip 
which the French and Scots had hitherto manifeſted for the unfortunate Henry, 
whoſe affairs they now looked upon as deſperate. The Scots perceiving the 
precautions which were taken by Montague, whom the king of England had 
Juſt declared warden of the Marches, ſaw no proſpect of eluding his vigilance 
by incurſions, and deſired that Edward would grant ſafe-conducts for ambaſſa- 
dors to come and treat of a pacification. : at the ſame time Lewis XI. negotiated 
a truce with him for one year, by the mediation of the duke of Burgundy, who 


- likewiſe renewed the truce of commerce between England and the Low Coun - 


tries, Mean while:the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's repairing to London as envoy 


from the . regency. of Scotland, concluded a like truce between the two 'king+ 


doms, on condition that the reſpective kings ſhould not in any ſhape counte- 
nance or aſſiſt the enemies of each other. | | 

$ X. Henry being thus abandoned by all his allies, and thinking his perſon 
unſafe at Edinburgh ſince the concluſion of this laſt agreement, took the im- 
prudent reſolution of repairing privately to England, where perhaps he hoped 
the northern counties would again riſe in his favour. He accordingly ſet out 
from Edinburgh, in diſguiſe, attended by three drvines, and reached Wadding- 
ton-Hall in Lancaſhire, where, after he had lain concealed for ſome time, he 
was diſcovered by Sir James Harrington, who treated this unfortunate prince 
with the utmoſt indignity. He was ſeized as he ſat at dinner, and being placed 
upon a horſe, his legs were tied under the belly of the beaſt, as if he had been 
the vileſt malefactor. In this manner he was conducted to London, and being 
met upon the road by the earl of Warwick, that nobleman inſulted him in 


the moſt opprobrious terms, even encouraging the multitude to deride the 


unfortunate monarch. After the capture of Henry, his queen and ſon, afraid 
of truſting to any perſon's fidelity, fled for refuge into woods and deſerts, where 
they ſuffered all the extremity of diſtreſs, till at length they were rifled by rob- 
bers, who would, in all probability, have deprived them of their lives as well as 


of their apparel and effects, had not the thieves quarrelled about the booty, 


andattackingoneanother, afforded an opportunity for the royal priſoners to make 
their eſcape. They had not proceeded far when they were met by another ruffian, 
who approached them with a drawn ſword in his hand and fury in his aſpect. 
On this occaſion, Margaret exhibited a remarkable proof of preſence of mind 
and reſolution. Taking her ſon by the hand, and aſſuming an air of confidence 
and majeſty, Here, friend,“ ſaid ſſie, ſave my ſon, the ſon of good king 
„% Henry.“ The robber was ſtruck with the dignity and beauty of her perſon, 
as well as with the nature of her addreſs. He happened to be one of thoſe who 
had been outlawed for adhering to the cauſe of her huſband. His ſavage heart 
was melted with compaſſion, at ſight of his queen .and prince in ſuch deplora- 
ble diſtreſs. He comforted them with aſſurances of fidelity and protection; 
and carefully conducted them to a village near the ſea-ſide, where they found 


an opportunity of embarking in a veſſel for Flanders. They were hoſpitably 


received by the duke of Burgundy, from whole court they repaired to that of 


Margaret's father Rene of Anjou. About the ſame time Edmund duke of 
of | Somerſet, 
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Somerſet, brother of him who was beheaded at Hexham, and the duke of 

Exeter, eſcaped to the Low Countries, where they concealed their quality, in 
apprehenſion of being delivered into the hands of Edward ; and were reduced to 

fuch extremity of wretchedneſs, that even in the ſevereſt time of winter, they 

ran about barefoot as errand boys to the loweſt claſs of people, till at length | 

they were diſcovered and accommodated by the duke of Burgundy, with mode: philip de Co- 
rate penſions for their ſubſiſtence. wn | = mines. 

XI. Edward having Henry in his power, and Margaret having quitted An. Ch. 1464. 
the kingdom, there was no other perſon capable of diſturbing his tranquility. 

He therefore ſeized this opportunity of acquiring the affection of his ſubjects, 
who had been alarmed and diſguſted by his late acts of ſeverity. He had pub- 
liſhed a general amneſty in favour of all the Lancaſtrians who, within a certain 
ſpecified time, ſhould ſubmit ro his government, and take the oath- of - alle- 
giance. He exerted all his talents in efforts to render himſelf popular. He 
treated all his noblemen as if. they had been his own brothers: he affected to 
appear the father of his people. His perſonal accompliſhments and gallantry 
recommended him to the favour of the female ſex, which he cultivated with the 
moſt aſſiduous addreſs. By his affable deportment he ingratiated himſelf with 
all degrees of people; the meaneſt ſuppliant was admitted to his preſence, and 
every day was diſtinguiſhed by his acts of compaſſion and generoſity. During 
this ſeaſon of peace and good humour, his chief counſellors adviſed him to con- 
vert his thoughts to matrimony, that he might ſee the ſucceſſion ſettled upon 
his own iſſue. He ſeemed to reliſh the advice; and three matches were pro- 
Prey for his acceptance. The firſt was Margaret ſiſter of the Scottiſh king; 

t beſides that this princeſs was already betrothed to Edward the ſon of 
Henry, ſhe was too young for conſummation. The ſecond was Iſabel of 
Caſtile, who afterwards married Ferdinand king of Arragon; but ſhe too was 
judged to be too young for wedlock. Bona of Savoy, fitter to the queen of 
France, was the third princeſs . propoſed as a conſort for Edward, who deter- 
mined to demand her in marriage ; and for this purpoſe, the earl of Warwick 
was appointed ambaſſador extraordinary to the French court, where the lady 
reſided. We have already obſerved, that the chief aim of Lewis was to reduce 
the exorbitant power of his grandees, and particularly to abaſe the dukes of 
Burgundy and Bretagne. The firſt of theſe was ſo powerful that he durſt not 
attack him openly ; and therefore he reſolved to begin with the duke of Brit- 
tany, on pretence of a diſpute which had long ſubſiſted between the crown of 
France and the ſovereigns of that province, touching the nature of the homage 
which the duke ſhould pay to the French monarch. The kings of France had 
always demanded liege, and the dukes never granted more than fimple homage ; 
ſo that both ſides uſed to enter a proteſt at every new inveſtiture. Lewis, re- 
ſolving to make uſe of this pretext, ordered a body of troops to rendezvous in 
Anjou, and then ſent the chancellor de Morvilliers with an order'to the duke 
of Bretagne, prohibiting him from aſſuming any right of ſovereignty within his 
own dominions. The duke being in no condition to oppoſe ſuch an antagoniſt 
in the field, had recourſe to ſtratagem, and deſired he might be indulged with 
a delay of three months, that he might conſult the eſtates. of his dutchy. His 
requeſt being granted, he employed this. interval in caballing among the peers 
Vor. II. n D d d of 
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of France, with whom he joined in a powerful confederacy, which was after- 


wards diſtinguiſhed by the name of the League of the Public Good. 

$ XII. Such was the ſituation of affairs in France, when Edward ſent the 
earl of Warwick to demand Bona of Savoy in marriage; and nothing could 
have been more agreeable than this propoſal to Lewis, who earneſtly wiſhed 
for an alliance with England, which would prevent Edward from interfering 
with his deſigns. He accordingly aſſented to the propoſition ; and that he 
might reap all the advantage that could be produced from ſuch a connexion, he 
{pun out the treaty of marriage, in hope of concluding a laſting peace, and en- 
gaging in a bond of perſonal triendſhip with the king of England : he was alſo 
deſirous of extending this alliance to the duke of Burgundy, that Francis duke 
of Bretagne might be deprived of all aſſiſtance and protection. With this 
view, he agreed with Edward and Philip to hold a congreſs at Heſdin, from 
whence it was afterwards transferred to St. Omer. But this produced nothing 
but a prolongation of the truce. In the courſe of the ſame year, another truce 


was concluded with Scotland for fifteen years; and in the month of Auguſt 


ambaſſadors arrived in England from the duke of Brittany, who, finding him- 
felt hard-preſſed by the king of France, ſollicited a truce for one year with Ed- 
m notwithſtanding his negotiation with Lewis, granted the duke's 
requeſt. | 

$ XII. Mean while the earl of Warwick ſettled all the articles of the mar- 
riage-contract, between the king and the princeſs Bona; and Lewis appointed 
the count of Dammartin as his ambaſſador and plenipotentiary at the court of 
London, to put the finiſhing ſtroke to that negotiation, which, however, was. 
defeated by an extraordinary accident. Edward, chancing to hunt in Nor- 
thamptonſhire,went to viſit Jaquelina of Luxemburg, the dutcheſs of Bedford, 
who, after the death of her firſt huſband, had given her hand to Sir Richard. 
Wideville. By this ſecond matriage ſhe had among other children a daughter 
called Elizabeth, married-to Sir John Grey of Groby, who had been ſlain in 
the ſervice of the houſe of Lancaſter. The young widow had retired to her 
father's: houſe at Grafton, after having ſeen her husband's eſtate confiſcated ;, 
and ſhe took this opportunity of throwing herſelf at Edward's feet, and im- 
ploring a maintenance for herſelf and children, out of their father's fortune. 
Edward, naturally of an amorous complexion, could not behold this beau- 
teous widow at his feet without emotion. He was inſtantly captivated by her 
charms, and raifing her from the ground, made a favourable anfwer to her 
requeſt. He confided ſo much in his ſtation and perſonal qualifications, as to 
imagine he ſhould eaſily triumph over her virtue and caution ; and found op- 
portunities to make her acquainted with the nature of his paſſion. He had for 
once, however, over-rated his own addreſs ; ſhe rejected his propofals-with 
diſdain, and told him; that, although ſhe was unworthy of being his queen, 
ſhe thought herſelf too good to be his concubine. This declaration completed 
her conqueſt over the heart of Edward, who now approved of her ſpirit and 


- diſcretion, as much as he admired her beauty: in a word, he laid aſide his for- 


mer ſuit, which ſhe could not have granted with any regard to her honour, 
and offered his hand as the price of her condeſcenſion. It is not to be ſuppoſed 
ſhe could have any reaſon to refuſe ſuch an offer from a young prince of 9 
10 | I . . ward's 
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ward's character and accompliſhments. She embraced the PIR with tranſ- 
port, and ſuch marks of ſenſibility as effectually ſecure 


admirer, | 
S XIV. Nevertheleſs, he would not proceed farther in this affair, without 


communicating his intention to his mother the dutcheſs of York, who was - 


extremely ſurprized and concerned at his paſſion, and uſed all her endeavours to 
diſſuade him from engaging in ſuch an impolitic alliance. She obſerved, that 
ſuch a precipitate engagement would be an irreparable injury and affront 
to the earl of Wawick, as well as to the French king; and, in all probability, 
intail upon him the reſentment of both, to the reproach of his character and 
imminent danger of his crown; that the nobles in England would juſtly take 
umbrage at his railing the family of Wideville ſo far above all their honours ; 
that he could not, without degrading his dignity, give his hand to a private 
gentlewoman, his own ſubject, - Who had ſeveral children by a former husband; 
and laſtly ſhe told him, that fince he was determined to take an Engliſh wife, 
ithout the conſiderations of high birth and opulent fortune, he ought to give 
8 preference to a young lady called Elizabeth Lucy, whom he had formerly 
promiſed to e | | | 
think of ſacrificing his paſſion which was certain, to the reſentment of Warwick 
which was uncertain ; that the king of France would be too much engaged with 
his own domeſtic affairs, to think of troubling his neighbours ; that his taking 
a wife from among his ſubjects, far from giving umbrage, would be agreeable 
to his nobility, as all their families for rhe future might aſpire at the ſame ho- 
nour z and with reſpect to Elizabeth Lucy, he denied that any promiſe of mar- 
riage had been 1 to that young lady. But leſt the report of ſuch an en- 
gagement might be afterwards uſed as a pretext for invalidating the match 
upon which he had now ſet his heart, he deſired that Elizabeth might be ex- 
amined by the biſhops, touching the nature of her correſpondence with him ; 


when ſhe owned that he had never engaged himſelf to her by promiſe of mar- 


riage ; though at the ſame time ſhe declared that ſhe would never have con- 
ſented to the gratification of his deſires, if ſhe had not thought his intentions 
were honourable. From this anſwer, the prelates determined that he might 
marry another woman with a ſafe conſcience ; and Edward eſpouſed Elizabeth 
Wideville ſo privately, that the marriage was not divulged until he thought 
proper to iſſue orders for her coronation. | 

SXV. The nobility and people were not a little ſurprized when they under- 
ſtood that this extraordinary match had been concluded, while the king carried 
on a negotiaticn at the court of France ſor a marriage with the princeſs of Sa- 
voy. The firſt families of the kingdom were extremely diſguſted at the pro- 
motion of Elizabeth and her relations; for her father was elevated to the dig- 
nity of earl of Rivers; her ſiſter Margaret was matched with Thomas lord 
Matravers, ſon and heir of William earl of Arundel; her brother Anthony 
Wideville eſpouſed the only daughter and heir of the lord Scales the richeſt for- 
tune in the kingdom; 1 her ſon Thomas being created marquis of Dorſet, 
married the heireſs of the lord Bonneville. But the diſguſt of the nation 
in general was a trifling circumſtance, when compared with the reſentment of 


the earl of Warwick, who looked upon this clandeſtine match as the greateſt 


inſult and affront that could be offered to his honour. He conſidered it as a 
| Ddd2 flagrant 


the heart of her 


Jo thele obſervations Edward replied, that he could not 
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flagrant proof of ingratitude in Edward, whom he had raiſed to the throne ; 
and he could not help communicating his ſentiments to the king of France, 
who did not fail to encourage and foment his indignation. That prince was 
incenſed againft Edward for the outrage offered to the honour of his family; 
but his own affairs would not allow him to manifeſt his reſentment, which he 
therefore reſolved to diſſemble until he ſhould find fome favourable opportunity 
to do himſelf juſtice. Lewis had nothing princely in his diſpoſition, except 
perſonal courage, of which he had exhibited repeated proofs before he aſcended 
the throne of France: but he was a cool, ſelfiſh, diſſembling politician, who 
knew how to diſguiſe his ſentiments and defigns ; who could ftoop to the 
meaneſt condeſcenſions, when he thought his intereſt would be promoted by 
ſuch compliance; and whoſe reign was a continual exertioun of low cunning, 
by which he ſometimes overſhot his purpoſe, and never failed to incur the con- 
tempt of his neighbours. £ 1 e e 
* XVI. The earl of Warwick returned to England glowing with reſent- 
ment and revenge, which, however, he concealed with great care and circum- 
ſpection; and from this very diſſimulation, Edward divined the nature of his 
ſentiments: but, as it was the intereſt of both to diſguiſe their real thoughts, 
the king continued to treat him with exterior marks of reſpe& ; and the earl 
maintained his place in the council, until his credit and influence were wholly 
ſuperſeded by the earl of Rivers. In the mean time the ceremony of the queen's 
coronation was performed at Weſtminſter on the twenty-fixth day of May, 
with great pomp and magnificence ; though neither Warwick nor his brothers 
the earl of Northumberland, and George lately promoted to the archbiſhopric 
of York, aſſiſted on this occaſion. ' Theſe two ſeem to have abfented them- 
ſelves from diſguſt ; but the earl of Warwick was at that time in Boulogne with 
the lords Haſtings and Wenlock, as ambaſſadors from Edward ſent to treat ' 
about a commercial truce with the count of Charolois, and the envoys of his fa- 
ther Philip duke of Burgundy. This negotiation miſcarried through the 
count's attachment to the houſe of Lancaſter, from which he was deſcended by 
his mother: but Warwick and his colleagues, being empowered to treat with 
the ambaſſadors of France and Brittany, concluded a truce with both theſe 
powers, though they were at war with each other. & 4 
$ XVII. The duke of Brittany had not only engaged the count de Charolois 
and the duke of Bourbon in the war of the Public Good, but even brought over 
the French king's brother the duke of Berry, to the intereſt of the confederates. 
The count de Charolois was perfonally incenſed againſt Lewis, who had, by 
bribing the miniſters of his father Philip, obtained the reſtitution of the towns 
upon the Somme, for the confideration of four hundred thouſand crowns, ac- 
cording to the treaty of Arras; and afterwards, employed the Baſtard of Ru- 
bempre, and others, to furprize the perſons of the duke and the count, and 
bring them to him either dead or alive. His ſcheme being detected, the count 
de Charolois was ſo exaſperated at his perfidy, that he raiſed a numerous army and 
Philip de Co- approached Paris, while the duke of Brittany and the reſt of the confederates 
mines, made preparations to join him with a ſtrong reinforcement. Lewis, who was 
then in the Bourbonnois, being informed of his motions, marched directly to- 
wards the capital. Both armies meeting at Monthlery, a battle enſued, and 
both ſides claimed the victory. The king threw himſelf into Paris, and took 


ſuch 
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ſach precautions for the defence of that capital, that, when the confederates 
joined, they found it ſo well fortified, that they could not undertake the ſiege with 


any proſpect of ſucceſs. At length the war was terminated by a treaty ſigned at 


Conflans, by which Lewis reſtored to the duke of Burgundy the towns ſituated 
upon the Somme ; and granted Normandy as an appanage to his brother the 
duke of Berry. After the ratification of this agreement, the count de Charo- 


| lois returned to the Low Countries; and the duke of Berry, accompanied by 


the duke of Brittany, went to take poſſeſſion of Normandy, where, in a few 
days theſe two princes happening to quarrel, the duke of Brittany retired to his 
own dominions. Lewis, taking advantage of this diſſenſion, marched without 
delay into Normandy, from whence he expelled his brother, who found him- 
ſelf obliged to take refuge in Brittany, where, notwithſtanding his quarrel with 
the duke, he met with an hoſpitable reception. | 
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S XVIII. All theſe different powers negotiated at the ſame time with Ed- An. Ch. 1466, 


ward, who politically amuſed them all with hopes of a ſolid alliance; but in the 


mean time agreed to a ſhort truce with each, that he might keep himſelf unen- - 


gaged until he ſhould ſee the iſſue of the war, and take his meaſures accordingly. 


During theſe tranſactions, Habel de Bourbon, ſecond wife of the count de 


| Charolois, dying, he began to look upon Edward in a different light from that 


in which he had conſidered him before. He ſaw him triumphing over all op- 
poſition, and firmly ſettled on the throne of England; he foreſaw nothing but 
miſchief to himſelf from the conjunction of Edward and Lewis; and the faireſt 
advantage from an alliance with the king of England. In theſe ſentiments; he 
demanded Edward's ſiſter Margaret in marriage; and this propoſal was very 
agreeable to the Engliſh monarch, who knew that Lewis hated him in his heart 
on account of his ſiſter-in-law Bona; that all his advances aad profeſſions were 


inſincere; and that ſooner or later he would manifeſt his reſentment; beſides, it 


was not the intereſt of England to fit tamely neutral, and ſee the French king 
ruin the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne. He therefore, on the twelfth day 
of October, ſigned a treaty of perſonal alliance, friendſhip, and fraternity, with 
the count de Charolois; and ſent a ſafe- conduct to Lewis of * Bruges. lord, of 
Gruthuyſen, whom the duke of Burgundy had appointed as his plenipotentiary, 
to treat with Edward concerning a perpetual peace, and regulate the conditions 


of the marriage between the count de Charolois and the princeſs. Margaret. 


 $ XIX. Mean while the duke of Brittany was hard preſſed by Lewis: ſince 
the duke of Berry had been expelled from Normandy, he was ſupported by 
this prince, who endeavoured to execute the treaty of Conflans; and the count 


Rymer, 


de Charolois engaged to make a powerful diverſion in Picardy. But his father 


Philip having undertaken a war againft the inhabitants of Liege, the count 
could not poſſibly perform his promiſe ; ſo that the duke of Brittany was 
obliged to temporize with Lewis, by entering into a negotiation with him about 
his giving up his right of ſovereignty. This, however, was no more than an 
expedient to gain time, until the count of Charolois ſhould be in a condition to 
give him effectual aſſiſtance, Accordingly, the war of Liege being ſuſpended 


by a truce, the count was on the eve of marching into Picardy, when Lewis, 


by his intrigues, induced the Liegeois to recommence hoſtilities, which pre- 
vented him from carrying his ſcheme into execution; and the duke of Brittany 
was left to ſtruggle alone againſt the whole power of France. By this time For 
int WR 5 | | Wiard's 
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ward's queen was delivered of the princeſs Elizabeth, who proved the means 
of extinguiſhing the fatal quarrel between the houſes of Yo En Lancaſter ; 
and the kingdom enjoyed profound tranquility. The young monarch con- 
cluded treaties of perperual alliance with the kings of Caſtile and Denmark ; 
and prolonged the truce with Scotland for the term of five and forty years. 
$ XX. Lewis of France continued his operations againſt the duke of Brit- 
tany, who loft all the places he poſſeſſed in Lower Normandy, and faw himſelf 
on the brink of being attacked in his own proper dominions, while the forces of 
Burgundy were ſtill employed againſt the inhabitants of Liege: but the French 
king underftanding by his ſpies, that the negotiation between Edward and Phi- 
lip related to the defence of Bretagne, he exerted all his art and influence to 
drvert the king of England from thoſe engagements with his enemies. He ſent 


the Baſtard of Bourbon and the archbiſhop of Narbonne, as his ambaſſadots to 
London, with propoſals of alliance with Edward, who pretended to be'intirely 


free of all connexions, and immediately appointed commiſſioners to treat with 
theſe envoys : but he found means to protract the negotiation; and Lewis was 
afraid to drive the duke of Breragne to extremity, left the king of England 
ſhould'break off the treaty, and declare in that prince's favour. Such was the 
firuation of affairs when Philip duke of Burgundy died ; and was ſucceeded by 
his only fon the count de Charolois, who, on the very day of his father's death, 
ratified the alliance with Edward, and declared himſelf more zealous than ever 
in ſupport of the duke of Brittany. | 

$ XXI. Mean while the court of England underwent conſiderable changes, 
which were productive of infinite miſchief to the nation. As the queen's rela- 
tions advanced in Edward's favour, the earl of Warwick and his brothers de- 


clined in their (intereſt, and were every day ſubjected to new mortifications. 


The. poſt of chancellor, which had been occupied by the archbiſhop of York, 
was taken in an abrupt and diſobliging manner from that prelate, and given to 
the biſhop of Bath and Wells, one of the queen's moſt zealous partiſans. The 
earl of Warwick was no longer employed in any affair of importance ; and his 
brother the marquis of Montague was kept at a diſtance from court, by his 
office of warden of the Scottiſh marches. On the other hand, the earl of Rivers 
was elevated to the higheſt pinnacle of greatneſs. To the poſt of lord high 
treafurer, which he already poſſeſſed, was added that of high conſtable, vacant 
by the reſignation of the earl of Worceſter, whom the king created his lieute- 
nant in Ireland under the duke of Clarence; and the ſurvivancy of the conſta- 
ble's place was conferred upon the earl's ſon Anthony Wideville. The queen's 
ſiſter Catherine was married to Henry duke of Buckingham; and another 
ſiſter called Anne matched with George ſon and heir of the earl of Kent, for- 
merly Edmund lord Grey of Ruthvin : William, eldeſt ſon of the lord Herbert, 
cf] emo. Mary a third ſiſter of the queen, was created lo1d of Dunſtar, and 
e s earl of Huntingdon ; and his ſiſter Margaret was given in marriage 
to Fhomas Talbot viſcount L'Ifle. Theſe honours and alliances given and 
contracted in favour of an obſcure family, excited the hatred and envy of the 

commons as well as of the nobility, who could not but repine at the king's par- 
tiality in behalf of his wife's relations. But of all the nobility, the earl of War- 

wick and his brothers had the greateſt reaſon to complain of theſe promotions, 
to ſome of which they were more than any other perſons in the — 
ah, 7 5 titled, 
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titled, by the great ſervices they had done to Edward. Inſtead of being re- 


compenced as they deſerved, over and above the indelible affront offered to the 


carl in the affair of the lady Bona, he was excluded from all ſhare in the admi- 


niſtration, ſubjected to a ſeries of flights and inſults from the queen 


and her 


kindred, who ſeemed intent upon driving him from court, leſt he ſhould one 
day retrieve his credit at the council; and at laſt, the king, by act of parlia- 
ment, reſumed all grants of lands and offices ſince the day of his acceſſion, 
except in certain caſes mentioned in ſpecial proviſos, added to the act when it 


obtained the royal aſſent. 


Theſe were chiefly in favour of the clergy and Cor- 
porations; but, Edward's real view in this bill, was to render the houſe of 


Nevil dependent on his pleaſure, for the enjoyment of thole eſtates with which 
their ſervices had been rewarded, So many concurring motives could not fail 
to operate ſtrongly on the reſentment of Warwick, who was one of the proudeſt 
noblemen that England ever produced: he therefore could no longer diſſemble 


his diſguſt, / but retired to his caſtle of Middleham in Yorkſhire. 


XXII. In the mean time Edward amuſed theambaſſadorsof Lewis with hopes 
of a perpetual alliance, until the marriage between the duke of Burgundy and 


his ſiſter Margaret was concluded; then ſhe departed from England, 


accom- 


panied by the dutcheſs of Exeter and Suffolk; and the nuptials were ſolem- 
nized at Bruges with incredible magnificence. The remaining part of the win- 
ter was employed in negotiating, an alliance with the duke of Brittany, under 
the mediation of Edward's new brother-in-law, who.was ſo much embarrafled 
by the war of Liege, that he could yield very little aſſiſtance to that ally. At An. Ch. 1468, 
firſt, the truce was prolonged till July, when Edward's commiſſioners ſigned 
a treaty of commerce with Brittany; and next day, orders were iſſued to levy 
troops for the defence of that dutchy. In the beginning of Auguſt, the king 
ſent ambaſſadors to France, on pretence of treating with Lewis about a perpe- 
tual peace; and in leſs than three days after their departure, ſubſcribed a treaty, 
by which he obliged himſelf to reinforce the duke of Brittany with three thou- 


ſand archers. 


Theſe troops being levied, the king beſtowed the command of 


them upon his brother-in-law Anthony Wideville, lord Scales, who propoſed 


to ſet ſail for Brittany in the beginning of October. 


XXIII. During theſe negotiations at London, the dukes of Bretagne and 
Berry were reduced to great difficulties. The truce they had obtained of Lewis 
was almoſt expired; the Engliſh ſuccours were not yet arrived; and the duke 


of Burgundy was ſtill hindered by the war of Liege, from marching 


to their 


relief. At length, however, that prince found an opportunity to bring his enemies 


to a battle, in which they were defeated, and obliged to ſue for peace 


was granted on pretty favourable conditions, Immediately after the ratification 


„ Which 


of the treaty, he began his march into Picardy, and had already advanced to 
the banks of the Somme, when he was informed, that his allies had made peace 
with Lewis; that the duke of Berry had renounced all foreign alliances; and 
reſigned all claim upon Normandy, in conſideration of a moderate penſion, and 


a ſmall eſtate in land. Charles was not a little confounded, when he 


received 


the account of this tranſaction : nevertheleſs, he would not retire, but continued 
encamped in the ſame place; on this ſuppoſition, that as the duke of Brittany 


had ſubmitted on com 
upon ſeeing himſelf ſo powerfully ſupported. This reſolution of 


pulſion, he would retract his engagements with Lewis, 


Charles 
alarmed 
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alarmed the king of France, who began to fear what the other hoped; and in 


this apprehenſion ſet out for Picardy, to treat of an accommodation with the 


duke of Burgundy. That prince, uncertain with reſpect to the reſolves of the 
duke of Bretagne, conſented to retire, on payment of four hundred thouſand 
crowns, which Lewis diſburſed for the expence of his expedition. net: 

$ XXIV. Hitherto the French king had ſucceeded to his wiſh, in diffolving 
the league which had been formed againſt him, and reducing his brother to an 
incapacity of hurting him for the future; but, ſtill he hankered after the ex- 
ecution of his firſt project, to ruin the duke of Brittany, that he might after- 
wards humble the reſt of his nobility ; and even reduce the over-grown power 
of the duke of Burgundy. This was his favourite ſcheme ; and ſeemed to en- 
groſs his whole attention ſo much, that he was betrayed by it into the moſt 
dangerous inadvertency. After having ſigned his treaty with the duke of Bur- 
gundy, he reſolved to confer with him perſonally ; hoping, by his eloquence 
and inſinuation, to detach him intirely from the Hereſy of the duke of Bre- 
tagne : at leaſt, he thought he ſhould be able to ſow fuch jealouſies between 
theſe allies, as would produce an harveſt that would turn our to his advantage. 
With this view, he demanded a ſafe- conduct from the duke, by virtue of which 
he might viſit him at Peronne; and, this being granted, he repaired to that 
place with a very ſlender retinue. Before he took this reſolution, he had ſent 
ambaſſadors to perſuade the inhabitants of Liege to renounce the laſt peace, and 


take arms againſt Charles; in which caſe he promiſed to ſupply them with 


powerful ſuccours. He had even forgot to recal the ambaſſadors, who ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well in their negotiation, that the Ligeois immediately recommenced 


| hoſtilities 3 and, intelligence of this was brought to Charles while the king of 


France was with him at Peronne. The duke of Burgundy was ſo incenſed at 
this double-dealing in Lewis, whoſe aim he imagined was to ſurprize him un- 


provided for his own defence, that he put the French king under arreſt in the 


Phil. de Co- 


mines, 


caſtle of Peronne ; and detained him priſoner for ſome days, during which he 
wavered in his reſolution, about the conduct he ſhould obferve upon fuch an 
occaſion. Lewis, whoſe own knaviſh diſpoſition taught him to dread the de- 


ſigns of his enemy, remained all that time under the utmoſt terror and agitation, 


and reſolved to purchaſe his liberty, by ſubmitting to all the conditions that 
the duke ſhould pleaſe to impoſe. But, he found in Charles ſuch generoſity, 
as even tranſcended his warmeſt hope. All that he demanded was, that Lewis 
ſhould beſtow Champagne and Brie on his brother, the duke of Berry, in lieu 
of Normandy, which was granted to him by the treaty of Conflans ; and, that 
he would accompany the duke in his war againſt the Ligeois. In a few days 
after this convention, they ſet out together for the country of Liege; and, 
Lewis had the mortification to be an eye-witneſs of the deſtruction of the ca- 
pital city, which he himſelf had inſtigated to its own ruin. At length he ob- 
tained his liberty, after having undergone the moſt dreadful apprehenſion of 
loſing his life, or being detained in perpetual impriſonment. 5 
XXV. About this period, Edward renewed the antient alliance between 
England and Arragon ; fo that being at peace with almoſt all the princes of the 
continent, he had nothing to fear but from domeſtic troubles ; and of theſe 
he ſeemed to have but little apprehenſion : tho' a ſpirit of diſcontent began 
to diffuſe itſelf through the nation, which was diſguſted by the pride and _ 
12 | - ence 
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lence of the queen's relations: Sir Thomas Cooke, who had been mayor of 
London, was accuſed of treafon by one Hawkins, a ſervant to lord Wenlock, 
and arreſted; but, bailed at the requeſt of the princeſs Margaret, before her 
marriage with the duke of Burgundy : after her departure, he was again ap- 
prehended, and ſent priſoner to the Tower; and his houſe and effects, to a very 
conſiderable value, were ſeized by the earl of Rivers, as treaſurer of England. 
After having lain a long time in priſon, he was tried and acquitted by ſeveral 
juries, tho? not releaſed: then a bill being found againſt him, for miſpriſion of 
treaſon, he was committed to the Counter, and from thence conveyed to 
the King's Bench in Southwark. There he continued for a long time, while the 
ſervants of Rivers plundered his houſes, until he purchaſed his, liberty with eight 
thouſand pounds, by way. of fine to the king for his offence. Nor was this the 
endof hisperſecution. Thequeendemanded an hundred marks for every thoufand 

unds of his fine; and this exaction he was obliged to. pay, over and above 
hop preſents to her council. His accuſer, with ſome others, was afterwards 
hanged at Tyburn, for correſponding with Margaret of Anjou and the duke 
of Somerſet. He was apprehended on the information of a ſervant belonging 
to Robert Whittingham, taken at Queenborough with letters from France. 


This man being put to the torture, impeached Sir Gervaſe Clytton, and leveral _ 


other gentlemen, who were afterwards tried and acquitted. | 
- $XXVI. The earl of Warwick himfelt incurred the like imputation. The 
family of the Widevilles had uſed all their endeavours ta render this nobleman 
ſuſpected to the king, who had, indeed, very little reaſon to confide in his at- 
tachment, conſidering the ingratitude with which his ſervices had been repayed. 
He had even attempted to debauch the earls daughter, one of the moſt beau- 
tiful young ladies, and the richeſt heireſs in England: an inſult, for which he 


never could hope forgiveneſs from a man of Warwick's character. One would 


be apt to imagine, that the king and his new miniſtry practiſed every method they 
could deviſe to provoke the earl to a declaration, which would free them from a 
diſagreeable ſuſpence; and furniſh them with a pretext to complete his deſtruc- 


tion. Jaſper earl of Pembroke arrived with a ſmall body of troops from France, 


and landing near Hardlegh in Merionethſhire, which was ſtill occupied by the 


Lancaſtrians, was joined by a conſiderable number of the natives. With theſe. 


he ravaged great part of North Wales, and burned the town of Denbigh ; but, 
was encountered and defeated by Sir Richard Herbert. After this action, 
Hardlegh caſtle ſurrendered at diſcretion ; and, Sir Richard Tonſtal, Sir Henry 


abian. 


Bellingham, Sir William Stoke, and about fifty other gentlemen, being taken 


in it, were ſent priſoners to the Tower of London, where two of the number, 
condemned by the earl of Rivers as conſtable of England, were beheaded. 
With theſe Herbert, who was for this ſervice created earl of Pembroke, ſent a 
perſon who had brought letters from Margaret of Anjou; and he, in order to 
lave his life, impeached, among others, the earl of Warwick; tho' the whole 
charge amounted to no more than that he had heard beyond ſea, the earl fa- 
voured the cauſe of Margaret and her huſband. Commiſſaries were ſent down to 
Middlcham to examine him, and they found the accuſation groundleſs; tho? 
this freſh inſult gave a keener edge to his reſentment. | 
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$ XX VII, The Widevilles had by this time rendered themſelves ſo odious to An. Ch. 1469. 


the nobility. and people, that they began to fear the conſequences; and per- 
ſuaded the king to mediate a reconciliation between them and the family of 
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Warwick. With this view Edward ſet out for Nottingham, where he effected 
an accommodation between the archbiſhop of York and the earl of Rivers; a 
great council was afterwards held at Coventry, to which that prelate brought 
his brother Warwick, and reconciled him to the lords Herbert, Stafford, and 
Audeley. The king was ſo well pleaſed with the archbiſhop's conduct on this 
occaſion, that he reſtored to him the manor of Denley, and other lands which 
he had loſt by the act of reſumption. The accommodation between Warwick 
and thoſe noblemen was ſo far from being ſincere, that as ſoon as the cere- 
mony was over, the earl repaired to his government of Calais, in order to ex- 
ecute a ſcheme of revenge which he had already projected. He kne that George 
duke of Clarence, the king's brother, was incenſed againſt Edward and his 
miniſtry, who had excluded him from all advantageous offices, and all ſhare in 
the adminiſtration; and, as he was, after Elizabeth, preſumptive heir to the 
crown, Warwick reſolved to engage him in his intereſt. For this purpoſe he 
offered to him his daughter Iſabel in marriage, and Clarence readily embraced 
an alliance that would put him in poſſeſſion of one of the richeſt and moſt 
beautiful young ladies in England. This match alarmed Edward, who en- 
deavoured to prevent it by intrigues and remonſtrances at the court of Rome, 


to which the parties had applied for a diſpenſation: but, by this time, Warwick 
had entered into a private negotiation with the French king, by whoſe influence 


the diſpenſation was obtained, and the marriage celebrated in the church of 
Notre Dame at Calais. ; | 

$ XXVIII. While Warwick reſided in this place, he ſeems to have felt the 
pulſe of the Engliſh nation, by employing his emiſſaries to excite an inſurrection 
in Yorkſhire. The people refuſing to contribute to the maintenance of the an- 
tient hoſpital of St. Leonard near York, they were proſecuted at law, and their 
effects diſtrained; and as they imagined the hoſpital ſubſiſted by voluntary con- 
tribution, they looked upon thoſe ſuits as the effect of oppreſſion. This diſ- 
content was fomented to ſuch a degree, that they took to their arms, and aſſem- 
bling to the number of fifteen thouſand, began their march to the city of 
York, which was overwhelmed with conſternation, until Warwick's brother 
Montague threw himſelf into the town with a ſmall body of choice ſoldiers ; 


and, in a ſally, took Robert Hillyard their chieftain, commonly called Robin 


of Reddiſdale, whom he ordered to immediate execution. The peaſants were 
not diſcouraged by this diſaſter; but, chooſing Sir Henry Nevil, ſon of lord 
Latimer, and Sir John Conyers, for their leaders, they advanced to Daneſmore 
in Northamptonſhire, about three miles from Banbury. The king had ordered 
the earl of Pembroke to march againſt them, at the head of twelve thouſand 
Welſhmen, and they were joined by Humphrey Stafford, lately created earl of 
Devon, at the head of five thouſand archers ; but, the two chiefs quarrelling 
about lodgings at Banbury, they ſeparated forces, and Pembroke hazarding 
an engagement, was defeated and ſlain. Sir Henry Nevil had been taken in a 


ſkirmiſh on the eve of the battle, and killed in cold blood; a circumitance 


which exaſperated the Yorkſhire men to ſuch a degree, that they gave no quar- 

ter to the Welſh, five thouſand of whom were ſlain on the field, or in the 

urſuit. The earl of Devon was ſeized in his return by the king's order, and 

headed at Bridgwater z and Richard earl of Rivers, with his ſon John, being 

taken at Grafton, by a detachment of the rebel army, loſt their heads 

at Northampton, by command of Sir John Conyers, who, without: 
| | having 
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having done any further miſchief, retired towards. Warwick, to wait for the 
return of the earl from Calais, by whoſe direction he had hitherto proceeded. 

$ XXIX. Whether Edward was ignorant of this connexion, or thought 
proper to temporize, certain it is, that when Warwick, and his ſon-in-law 
Clarence, arrived in England, and offered their aſſiſtance towards re-eſtabliſhing 
the tranquillity of the kingdom, he received them with an appearance of fatis- 
faction, creating Warwick chief juſticiary of South Wales, conſtable of the 
caſtle of Cardigan, and ſeneſchal of all the courts and foreſts in the ſhires of 
Carmarthen and Cardigan, offices vacant by-the death of the earl of Pembroke. 
The king was likewiſe perſuaded to grant a general pardon to Conyers and his 
followers, who had by this time increaſed to ſixty thouſand. ' As the nation in 
general was diſcontented, and Margaret of Anjou, with her ſon and a ſmall 
body of troops, reported to be at Harfleur in Normandy, ready to embark, 
and take advantage of the commotions in England, commiſſions of array 
were iſſued for raiſing the militia of Norfolk, Suffolk, and other maritime 
counties; and the queen's brother Anthony, now earl of Rivers, was ſent to 


ſea, with a ſtrong ſquadron to prevent any attempts of the enemy. Whatever 8 


were the king's ſentiments towards Warwick, he ſeems to have been bent upon 
making a friend of his brother Montague, perhaps with a view to leſſen the 
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wer of the earl, which was very formidable. In a great council held on the An. Ch. 1470. 


ſixth day of November, Edward aſked the advice of the prelates and nobility, 
about providing an huſband for his daughter Elizabeth, heir to the crown of 


England; and they unanimouſly concurred in recommending George, the fon - 


of Montague, as the moſt proper match for the young princeſs. Their ſenti- 
ments on this ſubject being agreeable to thoſe of Edward, he, by letters patent, 
advanced that young nobleman to the dignity of duke of Bedford. Such 
a teſtimony of the king's favour could not but be agreeable to Warwick and 
his brothers, who began again to live in a friendly correſpondence with Edward, 
until it was interrupted by an artifice of the miniitry, who dreaded the revival 
of that family's intereſt, The king, while he reſided at Langley in Hertford- 
ſhire, was invited by the archbiſhop of York to an entertainment, at his ſeat of 
More-park in that neighbourhood ; and while the gueſts were employed, ac- 


cording to the cuſtom of the time, in waſhing hands before ſupper, John Rat- 


cliffe, afterwards lord Fitzwalter, told the king privately, that the archbiſhop 
had aſſembled an hundred men at arms, to ſeize and convey his majeſty to the 
caſtle of Middleham. Edward, alarmed at this intelligence, which was feigned 
for the purpoſe, made a pretence to go out; and mounting his horſe, rode at 
full ſpeed to Windſor, Such an abrupt retreat was conſtrued into a groſs at» 
front by the archbiſhop as well as by Warwick, and his ſon-in-law Clarence, 
who imagined it was a concerted ſcheme to fix the imputation of perfidy on 
them and their adherents : the former animoſity was rekindled by this circum- 
- ſtance, and both ſides reproached one another with great bitterneſs. | 
XXX. Cicely, dutcheſs of York, the king's mother, endeavoured to ef- 


ſect a reconciliation, and they met in her houſe of Baynard's caſtle; but their 


mutual jealouſy was too deeply fixed to be eradicated at this interview. Never- 
theleſs, Edward impowered Clarence and Warwick to array men in the counties 
of Warwick and Worceſter, in order to ſuppreſs an inſurrection in Lincolnſhire, 
headed by Robert, the fon of Richard lord Willes, Sir Thomas „ 
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Sir Thomas de la Launde. The pretext for this commotion was the conduct 
of Sir Thomas Burgh, an officer of the king's houſhold, who had oppreſſed 


the people; though it afterwards appeared that Warwick and Clarence had in- 


ſtigated the leaders to raiſe the diſturbance. Edward ſent for the lord Willes and 


— Dymock to come to London, and give an account of the inſurrection. They 


ſet out accordingly; but being informed on the road that the King was incenſed 
againſt them as the authors of the riſmg, they took refuge in the ſanctuary at 
Weſtminſter, from whence they were drawn by the king's promile of pardon ; 
and the lord Willes, by Edward's command, wrote a letter to his ſon, deſiring 
he would lay down his arms, and ſubmit to the king's mercy. To this injunc- 
tion, however, Robert payed no regard; and Edward, advancing with an army 
againſt him to Staniford, was ſo incenſed at his obſtinacy, that he ordered his 
father and Dymock to be beheaded, This act of barbarity enraged him to 
tuch a degree, that although his army conſiſted of raw, undiſciplined troops, 
and he expected to be joined by Warwick and Clarence, who had already aſ- 
ſembled a ſtrong body of forces, he reſolved to revenge his father's death 
without delay, and attacked Edward with incredible fury, on the fourteenth day 
of March. The battle was maintained for ſome time with equal reſolution on 
both ſides : but, at length, the rebels were obliged to yield to the diſcipline 


and valour of the royal army, and were defeated with great ſlaughter. Ten 


thouſand men are faid to have been ſlain in this engagement; and the general, 
with Sir Thomas de la Launde, being taken priſoners, were beheaded imme- 


diately after the action. 
$ XXXI. Mean while Warwick and Clarence marched into Lancaſhire, in 


| hope of being reinforced by Thomas Lord Stanley, who had married the earl's 


R . 
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ſiſter; and from thence they intended to advance into Yorkſhire, where they 
expected to be joined by thoſe inſurgents who had riſen under Sir John Con- 
yers. In order to facilitate that junction, they employed emiſſaries to alarm 
them with reports that the king intended to revoke the pardon he had granted: 
they were diſappointed however in both expectations. Stanley refuſed to em- 


bark in their undertaking, and the king got the ſtart of them in Yorkſhire; 


where he publiſhed a proclamation confirming the former amneſty. The two 
Chiefs, being thus diſappointed, retired to the weſtern parts of England,; and 
in their route ſurprized the earl of Rivers and lord Audeley, whom they con- 
fined in the caſtle of Wardour, from whence they were afterwards reſcued by 
John Thornhill, a gentleman of Dorſetſhire. While Clarence and Warwick 


were employed in Devonſhire, in equipping a number of veſſels to convey them 


and their families to Calais, Edward obliged Warwick's brother, John Nevil, 
to reſign what he poſſeſſed of the Piercy eſtate, with his patent for the honour 
of Northumberland; and, by way of recompence, created him marquis of 
Montacute. In conſequence of his reſignation, Henry Piercy was declared earl 
of Northumberland, reſtored to all his eſtate, and appointed warden of the Eaſt 
and Middle Marches towards Scotland. John Tiptot, earl of Worceſter, and 


conſtable of England for life, was conſtituted-lord-lieutenant of Ireland, in the 


room of the duke of Clarence; and a price ſet upon the heads of that prince 
and his father-in-law the earl of Warwick. At the ſame time the king pub- 
liſhed a declaration, repreſenting that George duke of Clarence, and Richard 
earl of Warwick, had formed an unnatural deſign to dethrone his hin 
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that they had encouraged Sir Robert Willes in his rebellion, with promiſe of 
ſuccours, as appeared from the confeſſion of the ſaid Sir Robert and Sir Tho- 
mas de la Launde ;. that the king had ſummoned the duke and earl to his pre- 
ſence, to clear themſelves of thoſe accuſations; but, inſtead of obeying his order, 
they had marched into Lancaſhire, in order to raife a greater number of forces, 
with which- they hoped to execute their treacherous deſigns : that, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe repeated acts of rebellion, he was ſtill willing to forgive them, 
on their ſubmiſſion, and giving ſureties for their future behaviour; and therefore 
ſummoned them to appear before him by the twenty- eighth day of March, on 
pain' of being denounced rebels and traitors. As they paid no regard to this 
declaration, another was actually publiſhed at Nottingham, on the thirty-firſt 
day of March, declaring them rebels and traitors ; offering rewards for taking 
them, and prohibiting all perſons, on the ſevereſt penalties, from affiſting Clauſ. 10 Ed, 
them and their adherents. N, 
$ XX XII. That his brother and Warwick might not have time to aſſemble 
an army in the Weſt, Edward marched thither with great expedition ; and from 
Exeter iſſued commiſſions to the earl of Wilts, the lord Mountjoye, Sir John 
Forteſcue, and others, for arraying men in Devon and Cornwall: but before 
theſe troops could be aſſembled, Clarence and Warwick embarked at Dart- 
mouth. When they attempted to enter the harbour of Calais, the cannon of 
the place began to play upon them; ſo that they were obliged to ſtand out to 
fea; and the dutcheſs of Clarence falling in labour, was delivered of a ſon 
named Edward, who was afterwards earl of Warwick. The grandfather of 
this child was not a little mortified at this treatment from his own lieutenant 
Vaucler, a Gaſcon, who was prevailed upon to conſent to the infant's being 
chriſtened in the place, and found means to let the earl know the meaning of 
his unexpected behaviour. The place was not provided for a ſiege againſt the Phil. de Co- 
power of Edward and the duke of Burgundy : the inhabitants were apprehen- mines. 
five of loſing their trade; and the lord of Duras, who was Warwick's enemy, 
commanded a good part of the garriſon. Vaucler therefore adviſed the earl 
to retire into France; and depend upon his fidelity. Perhaps this Gaſcon 
played a double game, and reſolved to declare for the ſtrongeſt : but in the 
mean time his behaviour was very agreeable to Edward, who gratified him 
with the government of the place ; while a penſion of a thouſand crowns was 
ſettled on him by the duke of Burgundy, Warwick, being obliged to admit 
of his excuſes, ſailed for Normandy, and landed at Honfleur, where he was 
courteouſly received by the baſtard of Bourbon, lieutenant-general of the pro- 
vince; from thence he and his ſon-in-law ſet out for the court of France at 
Amboiſe, where he met with a very favourable reception. 
$XXXI11. Lewis would not intermeddle in the affairs of England, while the 
crown was in diſpute between Edward and Henry: but now that Edward had 
contracted ſuch a firm alliance with the duke of Burgundy, his intereſt prompted 
him to effect the ruin of both, and his intereſt on this occaſion co-operated with 
his deſire of revenging the affront he had received from Edward in the affair of 
the marriage. Beſides, the ſuccours which that monarch intended for the duke 
of Brittany, plainly demonſtrated, that while he ſhould poſſeſs the throne of 
England, the princes of France would always have recourſe to his protection. 
All theſe confiderations concurred in favour of the Engliſh fugitives, to 
| | | whom 
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whom he promiſed a very powerful aſſiſtance, That the civil war, which. he 


| hoped to kindle in England, might rage with the greater violence, he reſolved, 


if poſſible, to reconcile Margaret of Anjou and Warwick; and in the mean 
time ſent for Margaret, who had retired to the habitation of her father. She 
looked upon Warwick as the author of all the miſeries to which ſhe and her 
family had been ſubjected; and the moſt rancorous and inveterate enmity ſub- 
ſiſted between them: nevertheleſs the accommodation was eaſily effected, be- 


cauſe they ſtood in need of each other. Warwick wanted a pretext for de- 


throning Edward, and the moſt plauſible he could uſe was the reſtoration of 
Henry, which he could not undertake without the queen's concurrence, Mar- 
garet, on the other hand, ſaw no proſpect of the re-eſtabliſhment of her family, 
but in the aſſiſtance of Warwick; and therefore made no ſcruple to aſk the pro- 
tection. of her antient adverſary. Lewis managed the treaty between them, 
which was concluded, on condition that the duke of Clarence and the earl of 
Warwick ſhould exert all 'their endeavours for Henry's reſtoration ; that the 
queen ſhould engage upon oath to leave the adminiſtration in their hands, du- 
ring the life of Henry, or the minority of his ſon, in caſe of his acceſſion to the 
throne before he ſhould be of age; and that the prince of Wales ſhould marry 
Anne, the younger daughter of the earl of Warwick. This laſt article was im- 
mediately executed; fo that the earl of Warwick became equally allied to the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter. Hot 

$ XXXIV. The duke of Burgundy, being informed by his ſpies of this 
tranſaction, tranſmitted an account of it to Edward, who payed very little regard 
to the intimation; believing that the earl of Warwick, who had been obliged 
to quit the kingdom for want of proper ſupport, could never in his abſence 
excite the people of England to rebel in his tavour. He was not at all alarmed 
by. the preparations in- France, becauſe he thought England could not be con- 
quered by any foreign nation, unleſs the people ſhould afliſt in enſlaving them- 
ſelves; and reaſoning upon very precarious principles, namely, the affection of 
his ſubjects for his perſon and government, and Warwick's want of intereſt, 
he took no manner of precautions in his own defence, but indulged himſelf 


in all the pleaſures of effeminacy and voluptuouſneſs. While he abandoned 


himſelf to theſe delights, his miniſtry gratified their private reſentment by 
committing acts of cruelty and oppreſſion, which ruined the character of their 


maſter. John Clapham, one of Warwick's officers, with about twenty other 


gentlemen, being taken in-a naval ſkirmiſh near Southampton, were condemned 
as traitors by the earl of Worceſter, conſtable of England, and executed with 
ſuch circumſtances of barbarity as filled the ſpectators with horror. All per- 
ſons of any conſideration, ſuſpected of affection to the houſe of Lancaſter, were 
proſecuted, plundered, and forced into ſanctuary or exile; a great number of 
theſe refugees retired to France, and gave an account of the temper of the na- 
tion to the earl of Warwick, whom they preſſed to embark for his own country, 
where all forts of people ardently wiſhed for his return. What contributed 


more than any other conſideration to Edward's ſecurity, was the ſucceſs of a 


private negotiation, into which he had entered with his brother Clarence. He 


won over to his intereſt a female domeſtic and favourite of the dutcheſs ; and, 


after having tutored her for his purpoſe, granted her a paſſport, by virtue of 
which ſhe croſſed the ſea unmoleſted to her miſtreſs, She took the firſt oppor- 
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tunity of executing her commiſſion, repreſenting to the duke, in the name of 
his brother Edward, that by eſpouſing the party of Warwick he contributed to 
his own ruin; for, if the deſigns of that nobleman ſhould ſucceed, he could not 
imagine that the houſe of Lancaſter would 2 any confidence in a prince of the 
familyof York ; or even ſuffer him to live, after they ſhould have effected their pur- 
poſes : that, far from depending upon the oath of Margaret, he ought to conſi- 
der it as a ſnare laid for his deſtruction; the earl of Warwick would be the firſt 
to cruſh him, not only to remove a rival in the adminiſtration, but alſo to de- 
liver himſelf from the deſigns of a prince, who might one day be in a condition 
to return the wrongs of his family : that his brother Edward having but one 
child, and that an infant, which death might remove, he was next heir to the 
crown; whereas, ſhould the houſe of Lancaſter be reſtored, he mult reſign all 
hopes of attaining that dignity, as Henry's ſon was healthy and vigorous, and 
would in all probability have a numerous iſſue. Theſe arguments were rein- 
forced by the conſiderations of conſanguinity, and warm profeſſions and promiſes 
from Edward in behalf of his brother Clarence; who being naturally eaſy, fickle, 
and irreſolute, was convinced by theſe infinuations ; and deſired the agent to 
let the king his brother know, that he would not fail to declare in his favour, - 
whenever an opportunity ſhould offer of doing him any conſiderable piece of 
ſervice, Edward was made acquainted with this declaration, which entirely ba- 
niſhed every anxious reflexion ; and he gave a looſe to his pleaſures, -in full con- 
fidence that all Warwick's efforts would prove abortive, as he was no longer v. 
ſupported by the intereſt of Clarence. 0 * ; 
- XXV., While Edward lived in this deceitful ſecurity, the earl, having received 
a ſmall ſupply in money and troops from Lewis, prepared for his voyage to Eng- 
land, under the convoy of ſome French ſhips of war, commanded by the baſtard 
of Bourbon, The duke of Burgundy however blocked up the mouth of the 
Seine with a much more numerous fleet, in order to intercept Warwick, whom 
he affected to conlider as a pirate; becaule, in his paſſage from Calais to Hon- 
fleur, he had taken and fold fome Flemiſh veſſels. Notwithſtanding all the 
_ duke's precautions for preventing the earl's voyage, that nobleman repaired to 

Havre de Grace, and taking the opportunity of a ſtorm that diſperſed the Bur- 
gundian ſquadron, embarked and landed fately at Dartmouth, in the month of 
September. Edward rejoiced at his deſcent, in full perſuaſion that his deſign 
mult miſcarry, and his antagoniſt fall into his hands. In theſe ſentiments he 
defired the duke of Burgundy would order his fleet to keep the ſea, to intercept 
Warwick, in caſe he ſhould attempt to make his eſcape ; but he ſoon per- 
ceived the folly of his expectation, Warwick, immediately after his landing, 
was joined by ſuch numbers of his countrymen, that in a few days he found 
himſelf at the head of ſixty thouſand fighting men, with whom he began his 
march againſt Edward, who had made a progreſs into the North, to quell an in- 
ſurrection raiſed in Yorkſhire by the lord Fitzhugh, married to Alice, 
ſiſter of the earl of Warwick, His deſign, in all probability, was to make a di- 
verſion in favour of his brother-in-law; and in this he ſucceeded. At the 
king's approach he retired to Scotland, and Edward repaired to York, where he 
firſt heard that Warwick had landed and proclaimed Henry VI. king of Eng- 
land; publiſhing at the ſame time an order to all his ſubjects, from ſixteen to 
ſixty, to take arms againſt Edward, and expel the uſurper. | 
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FS XXXVI. The king immediately advanced as far as Nottingham, in his 
way to London; bur, Warwick being reſolved to engage him before he ſhould 


reach that capital, where he knew he was very popular, came in ſight af hin 
within three miles of Nottingham, and prepared for battle. Edward was ſo 
weak as to depend upon che fidelity of the marquis of Montacute, tho' the 


brother of his adverſary, and a nobleman whom he had ſo: lately injured 
depriving him of the gtrat eſtate and honour of Northumberland. He ha 
raiſed ſix thouſand men, with whom he followed the king at ſome diſtance, as if 
his intention had been to reinforce his majeſty; but, his real aim was to join 
his brother, and he had already concerted the affair with bis officers. When 
he therefore underſtood that Warwick was ſo near the royaliſts, he quickened 


his march, in order to fall upon the rear: af Edward, who! had no intimation 


of his deſign until he was within two leagues of his camp, and the air reſounded 
with the cries of Long live King Henry. In this emergency he called a coun- 
cil of war, in which the lord Haſtings gave it as his opinion, that great part of 
the army would revolt to the earl of Warwick; or that even, tho they ſhould 
do their duty, they would not be able to cope with the rebels, ſince this defection 
of Montacute. He therefore adviſed his majeſty to provide for his perſonal 
ſafety, by retreating to the ſea- ſide, where he might find an opportunity to eſcape 
into Holland. As there was no time to be loſt, Edward, in compliance with 
this advice, ſet out at midnight for Lynne, without money or baggage, at- 
tended by eight hundred light horſe : finding in the harbour of that town 
two or three {hips bound for Holland, he inſtantly embarked with his brother 
Glouceſter; and a ſmall retinue; and, after having narrowly eſcaped a fleet of 
Eafterlings, landed at Alkmar. In the morning after Edward's retreat, his 
army ſubmitted to Warwick, who forthwith directed his march to London, 
which he entered in triumph on the ſixth day of October, and removed Hen- 
ry VI. from the Tower to the biſhop's palace; while Edward's queen took re- 
fuge in the ſanctuary of Weſtminſter, where ſhe was delivered of a ſon named 
Edward. + | 11 ni At. B k! opus 4 
XXXVII. In conſequence of this ſurpriſing revolution, which had been 
effected in eleven days, without bloodſhed, all the judges, ſheriffs, and coro- 
ners, of the kingdom were changed: Lanſtrother prior of St. John's was ap- 
inted treaſurer; the chancellor's office was conterred on the archbiſhop of 
Vork; the earl of Warwick was created admiral of England; and the duke of 
Clarence conſtituted lord lieutenant of Ireland. On this occaſion. no life was 
taken but that of John Tiptot earl of Worceſter, who ſeems to have been ſa- 
crificed to the public hatred, as a corrupted miniſter, and a monſter of cruelty, 


for which he was ſo remarkable, that he acquired the appellation of John the 


Butcher. Being taken on the top of an high tree in the foreſt of Wavebrig. 
in Huntingdonſhire, he was brought to London, tried in Weſtminſter-Hall by 
John earl of Oxford, convicted of high treaſon, condemned, and beheaded on 
Tower-Hill. Writs were iſſued for ſummoning a parliament, which met on 
the twenty ſixth day of November. Edward was declared a traitor and uſur- 
per, his eſtate and effects were confiſcated; all ſtatutes made by his authority re- 
pealed; and the duke of Glouceſter, and all his adherents, attainted. The crown 
was ſettled upon Henry, and the male iſſue of his body; and, in default there- 


of, on the duke of Clarence and his deſcendents: and this duke and the earl of 
n Warwick 
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Warwick, were conſtituted regents of the kingdom, during the young Edward's 
minority, according to the agreement of Amboiſe. Mean while Clarence was 
declared heir to his father the late duke of York, inveſted with all his 
poſſeſſions, and indulged with other advantageous grants of fee-farm rents, 
manours and honours, particularly, that of Richmond. The marquis of Mon- 
tacute was pardoned for his late adherence to Edward; and gratified. for his laſt 
_ defection with the grant of Wreſel and ſome other manours-: the dukes of So- 
merſet and Exeter, the earls of Oxford, Richmond, Pembroke, and Ormond, 
were reſtored. to their eftates and dignities; and a compenſation of two and 
twenty thouſand marks, out of the eſtate of earl Rivers, allowed to Sir Thomas 
Cooke, who had been ſo cruelly proſecuted by that nobleman's father. 
S XXX VIII. During, theſe tranſactions in England, the fugitive Edward 
met with a very cold reception from his brother-in-law the duke of Burgundy, 
who would have been much better pleaſed with the news of his death, than 
with the account of his exile. While the king of England remained at the 
Hague, living at the expence of the lord of Gruthuyſen, extremely mortified 
at the dukeꝰ's coldneſs and neglect; that prince found himſelf involved in the 
utmoſt. perplexity. Lewis XI. had declared war againſt him, and ſeized St. 
Quintin and Amiens; and now that Edward was expelled from his throne, he 
was afraid of intailing upon himſelf the joint enmity of France and England, 
ſhould- he aſſiſt the exiled monarch; The dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, who 
ſtill continued at his court, preſſed him ſtrongly to abandon Edward, and even 
threatened. him with the indignation of Henry, ſhould he protect, or patronize 
the fugitive ; and the earl of Warwick had already ſent a body of troops to 
Calais, that they might be at hand to join the Freneh, and invade ſome pro- 
vince of the Low Countries. When the duke ſent Philip de Comines ro Ca- 
lais, to confirm the commercial truce between the inhabitants of that town and 
his Flemiſh ſubjects, he found Vaucler the governor with his garriſon, and 
all the burghers, wearing Warwick's device, and profeſſing their attachment to 
king Henry. Seeing no other way of ſucceeding in his negotiation, he obſerved; 
that the truce having been made with England, and not with the perſon of 
Edward, it ought not to be affected by the revolution in England; and as the 
nation was very much intereſted in this trade, the truce was upon theſe princi- 
ples, renewed. | + 
XXXIX. Edward, impatient of his ſituation, after his ſiſter the dutcheſs 
of Burgundy had in vain ſolicited her huſband to take ſome vigorous ſteps in his 
tavour, demanded an interview with that prince, which he could not with any 
decency reſale. At this conference, he repreſented that delays would be ex- 
tremely prejudicial to his intereſt, as his frĩends and adherents in England 
would drop off, while Warwick would be every day more and more ſtrength- 
ened in the power and authority he had uſurped; that therefore, the duke ought 
either to aſſiſt him immediately, or abandon him intirely to his evil fortune. 
In order to reinforce this remonſtrance, he imparted to him the engagement he 
had contracted with his brother Clarence: he reminded him of the oath by 
which he had bound himſelf to contribute his aſſiſtante, in caſe it ſhould be 
wanted by Edward: he deſired him to confider, that in aſſiſting him in his 
diſtreſs, he would act for the benefit of his own family, which might one 
day need ſuppott and aſſiſtance; and at the ſame time have the glory of re- 
a. H. Fff ſtoring 
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ſtoring a brother: in- law to his throne. He ſolemnly promiſed to unite with 
him in the cloſeſt connexion againſt France, as ſoon as he ſhould be re- eſta- 


bliſhed; and obſerved; that the neutrality which the duke had hitherto ob- 


ſerved, could anſwer no purpoſe for his advantage, nor even hinder Lewis and 
the earl of War wick from taking meaſures for his deſtruction. This expoſtu-· 
lation had an effect upon the duke of Burgundy; and: though he was ſtill afraid 
of furniſhing Warwick with a pretext to attack his dominions, he contrived an 
expedient, by which he was enabled to accommodate the fugitive king, with- 
out running the-riſque of a rupture with that formidable nobleman. * He pri 
vately advanced a ſum of money to certain individuals, Who equipped four 


large veſſels at Terveer, which was a free-port in Zealand; andengaged fourteen 


ſhips. belonging to the Eaſterlings, to convoy Edward to England, on the 
coaſt of which they were directed to remain fifteen days after his landing, 
in order to carry him back, in caſe his efforts ſhould not be attended with ſuc- 
ceſs. The king of England being thus ſupplied with ſhips and money, em- 
barked at Terveer; and he had no ſooner diſappeared from Holland, than the 
duke of Burgundy, by proclamation, prohibited all his ſubjects, on pain of death, 
from aſſiſting him directly or indirectly. But, if the ſcheme of Edward had 
proved aborrive, this artifice would not have deceived the earl of Warwick, 
who at this period, concluded a long truce with Lewis, to ſerve -in-lieu of an 
alliance, which could not be immediately effected on account of Henry's pre- 
tenſions to the crown of France; and at the ſame time, the earl ſent the great 
prior of the order of St. John of Jeruſalem, to conduct queen Margaret and the 
rince of Wales from France into England. R 
$ XL. Edward failing from Terveer, with the lords Haſtings, Say, and 
about fifteen hundred men, partly Engliſh, and partly Flemings, attempted 
to land on the coaſt of Eſſex ; but, being repulſed by a brother of the earl of 
Oxford, he ſtood away to the northward, and made a deſcent at Ravenſpur in 
Yorkſhire, about the latter end of March, hoping, that he ſhould be joined by 
the people of thoſe parts, as ſoon as he ſhould produce the letters of invitation 
he had received from the earl of Northumberland. But, he met with a very 
cold reception; and the inhabitants of Holderneſſe took up arms to oppoſe his 
progreſs. He likewiſe underſtood by his emiſſaries, that the citizens of York 
were not at all diſpoſed to receive him as ſovereign of England. He therefore 
profeſſed himſelf a liegeman to king Henry, wore the badge of the prince of 
Wales, which was an oftrich feather ; and declared, that all he demanded was 
the dutchy of his father. Truſting to the effect of theſe profeſſions, and the 
affection of the people of York, of which he was intirely poſſeſſed, although 
the magiſtrates were devoted to Warwick, he marched towards that city, and 
was viſited by a deputation of the aldermen, who deſired that he would chooſe 
another why that they might not be under the neceſſity of refuſing him ad- 
mittance. He now again repeated his former declaration, touching his demand; 
and expoſtulared with them in a modeſt manner, upon the cruelty of refuſing 
him De ee into a City, -from which he derived his title, and on Which he 
had conferred ſo many benefits; but, he depended more upon the attachment 
of the inhabitants, than the power of his eloquence; and he was not diſap- 
pointed in his expectation. His partiſans excited a commotion in the city, 
and the magiſtrates went forth again to offer him the keys, and a” for 
| I | cir 


their being exempted from pillage. ; Edward agreed to all their propoſals ; ; 
and being admin ltd York, alighted at the cathedral, where by a ſolemn, 
oath, he confirmed his former proteſtations, that he would remain a loyal ſub- 
ject to Henry, and with reſpect to his demand, touching his private inheritance, — * 
leave it intirely to the determination of parliament. Having thus obtained Fabian. A 
poſſeſſion of York,” he ſaw his army daily increaſe, and borrowed money of the Polyd- Virgil. 
citizens for their ſubſiſtence; till at length, When he had aſſembled a conſide- 
rable body of forces, he left a ſtrong garriſon in the place, and began his 
CCC 
S XLI. The news of Edward's landing had no ſooner reached the court of 
Henry, than commiſſions of array were iſſued to the duke of Clarence, and 
the earls of Warwick and Pembroke, for raiſing forces to rẽpel the invader; 
the marquis of Montacute, Who had been lately appointed warden of the 
Scottiſh Marches, received an order to intercept Edward in his march to 
York, and engage him before he ſhould be in à condition to fight with any 
proſpect of ſucceſs. Whether this nobleman had entered into any new engage - 
ment with Edward, or wavered in his reſolutions between a weak prince already - 
on the throne, and a powerful competitor, with whom he hoped one day to be 
joined by the alliance of that marriage which had been formerly projected; certain 
it is, he remained quiet in his camp at Pontefract, and allowed Edward to paſs 
unmoleſted, within four miles of his ſtation. When this prince arrived at Not- 
tingham, he was joined by Sir William Stanley, Sir William Parr, Sir Thomas . 
Burgh, Sir William Norris, and a great number of other gentlemen, with their 
vaſſals. This junction encouraged. him to publiſh his claim to the crown; 
and his number was every hour augmented, during his progreſs towards Lon- 
don. Mean while, the earl of Warwick having levied a body of troops; ad- 
vanced to Leiceſter, in order to join his brother Montacute, and receiving in- 
telligence that Edward had taken the route to Coventry, he marched thither, - 
with a view to hazard an engagement. When the two armies were in fight of 
each other, the earl received a letter from the duke of Clarence, giving him to 
underſtand that he was on the march to join him, and deſiring, he would not 
give Edward battle until he ſhould arrive with his forces. In compliance with 
this requeſt, Warwick altered his reſolution, and allowed his antagoniſt to 
proceed to London, believing that city would hold out until he ſhould advance | 
to its relief. This was a very flagrant piece of miſconduct, even ſuppoling him 1 
ignorant of the intelligence which the enemy carried on with the Londoners, j 
as well as of the treachery of his own relations : he ought to have known, 
that the rich merchants, who had formerly lent ſums of money to Edward, had 
no other proſpect of payment than that of his reſtoration ; that all the ladies 


| 
| 
were devoted to aprince of his gallantry and perſonal accompliſhments, and would | | 
neceſſarily influence their huſbands and kindred in his behalf; chat the archbi- | 
ſhop of Canterbury, the earl of Eſſex, with ſome other prelares and noblemen, 


were well-wiſhers to his cauſe 3 and, that the ſanctuaries and franchiſes of Lon- | 
don and Weſtminſter contained above two thouſand of 1 including | 


tour hundred knights and gentlemen, ready to take arms in his favour. Perhaps 


all theſe advantages might have proved ineffectual, had the archbiſhop of Vork, 
to whoſe care the perſon of Henry, and the city of London were committed, been 
But, he had by this time made his 


Fo peace | 
| 


true to the intereſt of his brother Warwick. 
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peace with Edward, who, by his conpiyance, was admitted into the city, and; 
- ſeized king. Henry in the palace of the biſhop of London. The archbiſhop | 

was apprehended at the fame time, in order to ſave appearances, and commir- 


Rymer. ted to priſon; but, in two days he was releaſed, and indulged with a full pardon . 
Lad. for all ireaſbns and miſdemeanors. s. 
XLII. Mean while Warwick dealer by. his ſon-in-law Clarence and 
his brother Montacute, advanced towards London; and, on the chirteenth day 
of April, encamped on a heath in the neighbourhood of Barnet, the then t- 
ſelf being poſſeſſed by the troops of Edward, who had marched thither from. 
London to give him battle, in conſequence of a meſſage he had received from 
Clarence, importing that he would join him with all his forces. In the 99 — 
that preceded the action, Richard duke of Glouceſter repaired without any ſalæ- 
guard to the tent of Clarence, where the two brothers embraced with all the 
marks of the moſt cordial affection; and after ſome private, diſcourſe, they 
went off together towards Edward's camp, with about twelve thouſand fol- 
lowers. Immediately after this ſcandalous deſertion, he ſent; a meſſenger to 
Warwick to excuſe the part he had acted, and tell him he had made his peace 
with Edward, who had promiſed tu pardon him upon his ſubmiſſion. But the 
earl rejected the propoſal with diſdain, either believing Edward inſincere in his 
promiſe, or that he himſelf was ſtill able to cope with him in tue field of battle. 
In all probability, his brother Montacute had found means to convince him af 
his fidelity, and was by this time determined to act heartily againſt Edward; 
otherwiſe he would, on this occaſion, have imitated the example of Clarence. 
Early in the morning of the fourteenth day of April, the action began with in- 
credible fury on both ſides, which were exaſperated againſt each other to the 
moſt virulent degree of rancour, that ſlighted friendſhip, perſonal animoſity, 
and civil war, could produce, The troops of Wand though inferior in 
number to the enemy, fought with a kind of deſperate reſolution, foreſeeing 
they ſhould be treated as rebels if vanquiſned; and the earl himſelf was deter- 
mined to conquer or die, Such was their impetuoſity that Edward's firſt line 
was obliged to give ground: and ſome of his horſe riding full ſpeed; to Lon- 
don; reported that he was utterly defeated. In this emergency, he: axdered his 
body of reſerve to advance and charge the enemy in flank; and this expedient 
was the more ſucceſsful, as the earl of Oxford had puſhed: the Yorkiſts ſo far, 
that Warwick's main body was left defenceleſs. That nobleman, however, no 
ſooner recollected this circumſtance, than he wheeled about to reſume his ſta- 
tion; and that movement occaſioned the loſs of the battle. The device on his 
arms and enſigns was a ſtar ſhooting forth rays z. and that of Edward was a ſun. 
The followers of Warwick ſeeing the ſtar advancing through the medium of a 
fog, miſtook it for Edward's ſtandard, and fell upon their friends with ſuch 
fury, that they were broken and diſperſed before the earl of Oxford could rectify 
the fatal error. Theſe laſt, believing themſelves betrayed, fled. towards the 
enemy with great precipitation. Other parts of Warwick's army ſeeing them 
fly, imagined they had been attacked in the rear, and of conſequence that they 
themſelves were ſurrounded: they began to be ſeized with conſternation; the 
pannic ſpread from rank to —4 and univerſal confuſion enſued. Edward, 
taking the advantage of their diſorder, charged them with redoubled vigour ; 
and Warwick in vain uſed his utmoſt endeavours to rally and nnn. 
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by his own example. In former battles he had always fought on Horſeback; 


that he might ride along the line, and perceive at once the particulars of the 
action : but on this occaſion he had ſent away his horſe, and determined to 
fight on foot, that his ſoldiers might te he was reſolved to ſhare their fate in 
the iſſue of the day. Even this reſolution contributed to his defeary becauſe 
he could not be perſonafly preſent at every place where the men ſtood in need 


of his direction and aſſiſtance; and they were no longer encouraged by the 
ſight of their oommander. After having exerted all his capacity as an offfcet 


and hero, in fruitleſs attempts, he ruſhed into the hotteſt part of the battle, and 
fell covered with wounds; and his brother Montacute, endeavouring to diſen- 
gage him, met with the fame fate. All oppoſition ended with the life of the 


two generals; and about noon Edward obtained a complete victory over his 


enomies, five thouſand of whom were left dead upon the field; though rhe car- 


nage would not have been ſo great, had not the King forbid his foldiers to give 


quarter. The eart of Oxford fled into Wales, where the earl of Pembroke was 


employed in raiſing forces for the ſerviee of Warwick; the duke of Exeter Was 
vounded;- ſtripped, and left for dead on the field, where he remained till the 
evening, when he recovered the uſe of his ſenſes, and made ſhift to crawl to” 
the houſe of one Rutland, where. his wounds were cured; but he was after 


wards diſeovered and impriſoned in the Tower: Nor was the victory blood 


leſs to Rdward, who Joſt the lord Berners and fifteen hundred men, flain Pabian. 
in the action. Such was the end of the famous carl of Warwick, who; froth Stowe. 


his great power, influence, military talents, and fortune, had acquired the 
epithet of the King-Maker. He was certainly a nobleman of great abilities 


and magnanimity; and if he had not been betrayed by thoſe in whom he chiefly” 
confided, Edward would not have triumphed over the houſe” of Lancaſter. 
On the day that ſucceeded the battle, the king returned tos London, an 


ordered the naked bodies of Warwick and Montacute to be expoſed in the 
cathedral of St. Paul's, from whence they were carried to Biſham ' in Berk-' 


ſhire, and interred in the priory founded by their anceſtors of the houſe of 


Montacute. | | | | | 
XLII. Edward had not time to enjoy the fruits of his victory; until he 
was obliged to run the riſk of another battle. Margaret of Anjou, after a te- 


dious and dangerous paſſage, landed on Eaſter day at Weymouth in Dorſet- 


ſhire, accompanied by the prince of Wales and Edmund duke of Somerſet, 
with a ſmall body of French forces. | Whett ſhe received the tidings of War- 
wick's death; and her huſband's impriſonment. all her former courage ſeemed 
to forſake her: ſhe was overwhelmed with grief and conſternation; and took 
refuge with her ſon in the ſanctuary of Beaulieu, a Ciſtertian monaſtery in 


Hampſhire. . Her ſpirits, however, revived, when ſhe ſaw herſelf” joined b7 


John Courtenay earl of Devon, the viſcount Beaumont, the lord Wenlock, 
Sir Hugh Courtenay, Sir John Beaufort, Sir Thomas Fulford, Sir John For- 
teſcue, Sir Thomas Treſham, Sir Gervaſe Clifton, Sir Thomas Seymour, and 


other gentlemen, with their vaſſals and adherents. She then took the field, and 
marctimg through the counties of Devon and Somerſet, her 'followers increaſed 


to a very conſiderable army; until ſhe advanced to Tewkeſbury in Glouceſter- 


Mitre, from whenee ſhe propoſed to march towards Wales, and join the earl of 


Pembroke. 
| - $ XLIV. 
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: | $ XLIV. This ſcheme, however, was defeated by the vigilance and activity 
of Edward, who proſcribed her and all ber adherents, by proclamation. and 
began his march immediately towards the banks of the Severne, in order to en- 
gage her before ſhe ſhould. be joined by the earl of Pembroke. As ſhe had 
been denied entrance into Glouceſter, where ſne purpoſed to croſs the river, 
ſhe had marched to Tewkeſbury with the ſame deſign; but Edward was ſo cloſe 
at her heels, that ſhe could not paſs the Severne without expoſing her rear to 
deſtruction ; it was therefore reſolved in a council of war, that her army ſhould 
be intrenched in a park adjoining to the town, and remain in that ſituation till 
the arrival of Pembroke. This ſcheme was immediately put in execution; 
and Edward coming up, reſolved to attack them in their intrenchments before 
they ſhould be better fortified or reinforced. For this purpoſe he drew up his 
army in two lines, one of which was commanded by his brother the duke of 
_ Glouceſter, while he and Clarence took their ſtation in the ſecond. The duke 
of Somerſet diſpoſed the queen's army in three lines within tlie intrenchments; 
and he himſelf commanded the van, that he might ſuſtain the firſt ſhock. of the 
enemy. The ſecond line was commanded by the lord Wenlock, under the 
prince of Wales, who was conſidered as general in chief; and the rear was con- 
ducted by the duke of Devonſhire. Edward, obſerving that Somerſet had left 
ſome openings in the front, through which he propoſed to ſally, and being well 
acquainted with the impetuous diſpoſition of that nobleman, directed his bro- 
ther Glouceſter, who began the attack, to decoy Somerſet from his intrench- 
ments, by giving ground and retreating with precipitation, until he ſhould. ſee 
the duke and his line in the open plain, and then to turn and renew the charge; 
in which caſe, he ſhould properly be ſuſtained. Glouceſter, being thus inſtruct- 
ed, attacked the intrenchments with great vigour, and meeting with a very, 
warm reception, retired in ſuch hurry and ſeeming confuſion, that the duke of: So- 
merſet, believing they fled, ſallied forth from his works to purſue them, after 
having ſent an order to Wenlock to follow and ſuſtain him, in caſe of emer- 
gency. The duke of Glouceſter having drawn his antagoniſt into the open 
plain, practiſed with great ſucceſs the leſſon he had received. His troops halt- 
ing, were inſtantly ranged in their former order; and he led them back to the 
charge, to the aſtoniſhment and conſternation of the enemy, who had begun 
the purſuit in ſome diſorder, and were now ſo confounded, that, inſtead of 
ſtanding the aſſault, they thought of nothing but ſaving. themſelves within their 
n eee The duke of Somerſet perceiving that the lord Wenlock had 
not ſtirred. from his ſtation to ſupport the firſt line, was ſo incenſed that he rode 
up and cleft his head with a battle-ax z and the duke of Glouceſter entering the 
intrenchments with the fugitives, made a terrible carnage. The yaung prince 
of Wales, ſeeing all his army in confuſion, did not know on which fide to turn; 
and the duke of Somerſet was ſo choaked with indignation, that he could hardly 
ſpeak, much leſs take the neceſſary ſteps for reducing his troops to order. King 
Edward, following his. brother with the ſecond line, completed the overthrow. 
of the queen's, army, which was routed with great ſlaughter, the ſecond and 
thitd lines having betaken themſelves to flight, without ſtriking one ſtroke. 
The earl of Devonſhire and Sir John Beaufort were found among the dead, 
which amounted to three thouſand ;, the duke of Somerſet, the great prior of - 
St. John, and about twenty other gentlemen, retired to the abbey-church, _ 
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thinking they would have been ſafe in the ſanctuary: from which, howeyer, Fabian, 
they were forcibly dragged to execution. The prince of Wales falling into Stowe. 


the hands of his enemies, was brought into the preſence of Edward, who, with 
an air of infolence, demanded haw he durſt preſume to enter his kingdom in 
arms. To this arrogant queſtion he replied, with great fortitude and dignity, 
chat he had come to recover his father's crown and his own inheritance; which 
Edward unjuſtly uſurped. He had no ſooner pronounced theſe words, which 
would have excited the admiration and eſteem of a (generous enemy, than Ed- 
ward ſtruck him on the face with his gauntlet, and retired ; and this ſeems to 
have been a preconcerted fignal to the dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter, the 
lord Haſtings,” and Thomas Grey, the ſon of queen Elizabeth, who inſtantly 
fell upon him like ſo many wild beaſts, and hewed him in pieces. His mother 
Margaret of Anjou, being found on the field of battle in a waggon, where ſhe 
lay more dead than alive, was ſent priſoner to the Tower, where ſhe remained 
about four years, until the king of France payed fifty thouſand crowns for her 
ranſom. Such was the cataſtrophe of this French princeſs, whoſe ambition and 
arbitrary temper coſt England oceans of blood and incredible miſery, and in- 
volved herſett and her whole family in ruin. A 
XL. The battle of Tewkeſbury, which was fought on the fourth day of 
May, extinguithed the hopes of the houſe of Lancaſter ; though there was. {till 
a ſmall army in the field, under the command of the earl of Pembroke: but 

this diſperſed of its own accord, upon hearing the news of the engagement; and 
the earl, leaving the defence of Pembroke to Sir John Scudamore, fled into 
Brittany, with his nephew Henry the young earl of Richmond. While Edward 

was thus employed in the weſt, Thomas Nevil baſtard of Falconbridge, who 
had been created vice-admiral of the channel during the adminiſtration of 
Warwick, and loſt his employment after the death of that nobleman, aſſembled 
ſome veſſels, and enliſting a good number of vagabonds, and people. of deſpe- 
rate fortune, cruized along the coaſt of Kent, exerciſing the trade of piracy.” Ar 
length his followers increaſed to ſuch a degree, that he ventured to makea deſcent 
at Sandwich; and was admitted into Canterbury by Nicholas Faunte the mayor. 

His number daily augmenting, he began his march for London, at the head of 
ſeventeen thouſand men; and on the fourteenth day of May entered the ſuburbs. 
of Southwark, but found himſelf excluded from London-Bridge by the citi- 

Zens, who had by this time received the news of the battle of Tewkeſbury. 

He detached part of his army croſs the river, with orders to attack the city in 
three different places, while he himſelf ſhould ſtorm the bridge; and one of 
his detachments forced-its way through Aldgate into the city, but was repulſed 

by the valour of alderman Robert Baſſet. This attempt miſcarrying, and the 
inſurgents deſerting their leader, in conſequence of the diſappointment, Thomas 
embarked on board of his ſhips at Blackwall, and failed round to Sandwich. 
Mean while Edward, returning to London with a body of three thouſand men, 
purſued him to the place of his retreat, and reduced the town, after Nevyil had 
made his eſcape by ſea; but he was afterwards taken and executed at South- 


ampton. Fablan. 


$ XLVI. This inſurrection in all probability haſtened the death of the unfor-_ 
tunate Henry, who was found dead in the Tower, to which he had been con- 
ned ſince the reſtoration of Edward. The greater part of hiſtorians bas al- 
ledged 
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ledged that he was aſſaſſinated by the duke of Glouceſter, who was a prince of 
the moſt brutal diſpoſition ; while ſome moderns, from an affection of ſingu- 
larity, affirm that Henry died of grief and vexation. This, no doubt, might 
have been the caſe ; and it muſt be owned that nothing appears. in hiſtory, 
from which either Edward or Richard could be convicted of having contrived 
or perpetrated this murder: but at the ſame time, we. muſt obſerve ſome concur- 
ring circumſtances that amount to ſtrong preſumptions againſt the reigning 

monarch. Henry was of a hale conſtitution, but juſt turned of fifty, naturally 
inſenſible of affliction, and hackneyed in the viciſſitudes of fortune; ſo that 
one would not expect he ſhould have died of age and infirmity, or that his life 
would have been affected by grief ariſing from his laſt diſaſter. His ſudden 
death was ſuſpicious, as well as the conjuncture at which he died, immediately 
after the ſuppreſſion of a rebellion, which ſeemed to declare that Edward would 
never be quiet, while the head of the houſe: of Lancafter remained alive; and 
laſtly, the ſuſpicion is confirmed by the characters of the reigning king and his 
brother Richard, who were bloody, barbarous, and: unrelenting. Very dif- 
ferent was the diſpoſition. of the ill-fated Henry, who, without any princely 
virtue or qualification, was totally free from cruelty and revenge: on the con- 


trary, he could not, without reluctance, conſent to the puniſhment of thoſe ma- 


lefactors who were facrificed to the public ſafety; and frequently ſuſtained; per- 
ſonal indignities of the groſſeſt nature, without diſcovering the leaſt — 2 
reſentment. He was chaſte, pious, compaſſionate, and charitable, and ſo in- 
offenſive, that the biſhop, who was his confeſſor for ten years, declared, that 
in all that time he had never committed any ſin that required pennance or re- 
buke. In a word, he would have adorned a cloiſter, though he diſgraced a 
crown; and was rather reſpectable for thoſe vices he wanted; than for the vir- 
tues he poſſeſſed. He founded the college of Eaton near Windfor, and King's 
college in Cambridge, for the reception of thoſe ſcholars who had begun their 
ſtudies at Eaton. On the morning that ſucceeded his death, his body was ex- 
poſed in St. Paul's church, in order to prevent unfavourable conjectures, and 
next day ſent by water to the abbey of Chertſey, where it was interred; but it 


was afterwards removed, by order of Richard III. to Windſor, and there buried 
with great funeral ſolemnity. 


$ XLVI. Edward being now firmly eſtabliſhed on the throne. of England, 
aſſembled, on the third day of July, ten biſhops, five dukes, ſix earls, tour- 
teen barons, Sir William Courtenay, and ten other conſiderable knights, in 
the Parliament- Chamber, where they ſwore they would maintain and ſupport 
the ſucceſſion of the crown in his family; and took the oath of eventual alle- 
giance to his ſon Edward, whom he had juſt created prince of Wales, duke of 
Cornwal, and earl of Cheſter. The king granted a pardon to William Wain- 
fleet biſhop of Wincheſter, and ſeven other prelates-who- had been partiſans of 


the houſe of Lancaſter ; but George Nevil archbiſhop of York, to whoſe-in- 


tereſt his reſtoration was in a great meaſure owing, he ſent into exile, and im- 
priſoned in the caſtle of Guiſnes for ſeveral years, duri ig which Edward enjoyed 
the revenues of his ſee, after having ſeized all his other effects. The dignity of 
great chamberlain of England, vacant by the death of Warwick, was con- 
ferred upon Richard duke of Glouceſter, who afterwards reſigned it to Clarence, 
upon being promoted to the office of conſtable. The government of Calais 
OY 2 | Was 


ChapsVI OF ENGLAND. 
was beſtowed upon Anthony Wideville earl of Rivers, the queen's. brother: 


but the garriſon refuſed to admit any perſon in that quality, except the lord Rymer. 
Haſtings, who was therefore appointed governor z and Sir, John Howard was Hitt. Croy- 
nominated his deputy. The remaining part of the year was employed in ne- land. 


gotiations with different potentates. The truce, with Scotland had been fre- 
quently violated during the troubles; and as the ſentiments of both kings were 
altogether-pacific with reſpect to each other, a congreſs was opened at Alnc- 
wick, to adjuſt and compromiſe all differences: the truce was confirmed; but 


the negotiation continued two. years, during which the Engliſh ambaſſadors 


were: inſtructed. to propoſe a match between the Scottiſh king and a priacels of 
England. On the thirtieth day of September, the truce for thirty years with 
Brittany was confirmed; and another was concluded for eight months with 
Lewis XI. king of France, though Edward had very little reaſon to be ſatis- 
fied with the conduct of that monarch : but his kingdom being quite exhauſted 
by the civil wars, he was not yet in a condition to execute the ſchemes of his 


reſentment. He did not however, depend ſo much upon theſe treaties, as to neglect Rywer. 
the neceſſary. means for putting his kingdom in a. poſture of defence. Hecon- 1 ©, 4725 


voked a parliament, which met on the ſixth day of October, and obtained 
from the commons a ſupply for the maintenance of thirteen thouſand archers, 
together with a tenth from the lords ſpiritual and temporal. During this 
ſeſſion, commiſſioners were appointed to treat with the deputies of the Hanſe 
towns, about renewing the ancient league between England and that alliance, 
which had been violated by depredations in the courſe of the civil war. A dif- 
ference of the ſame nature with the Flemings was alſo accommodated; and the 
old confederacy with Portugal confirmed by letters patent. "EIN 
- $XLVIE While Edward thus endeavoured to. ſtrengthen his throne with 
foreign alliances, his tranquility was a little invaded by the return of the earl of 
Oxford, who had retired to France after the battle of Tewkeſbury. That no- 
bleman, meeting with a very cold reception from Lewis, aſſembledabout one hun- 
dred men of deſperate fortunes, and landing at St. Michael's Mount in Corn- 
wal, took the place by ſurprize. The king, alarmed at this exploit, ordered a 
detachment of troops to march againſt him before he ſhould have time to form 
an arm/; and being inveſted, he ſurrendered on promiſe of life; but he Joſt 
his liberty and eſtate, which Edward confiſcated, without allowing the leaſt 
trifle for che ſubſiſtence of his counteſs, who was filter to the earl of Warwick; 
and he himſelf was conveyed to the caſtle of Hammes near Calais, where he 
remained twelve years a priſoner. John Holland duke of Exeter, . who had 
been left for dead on the field at Barnet, retired to the ſanctuary at Weſtmin- 
ſter; and intreated his wife, who was Edward's ſiſter, to employ her good 
offices in his behalf: they had lived ſeparate ſince the beginning of the civil 
war. She was now ſo far from befriending him with her brother, that ſhe 
deſired the ſeparation might be confirmed by law; and ſhe obtained her re- 
queſt, although no ſufficient cauſe could be ſhewn for ſuch confirmation. The 
duke, ſeeing himſelf precluded from all hope of pardon, and tired of living 
in confinement on the charity of a few friends, quitted his aſylum o privately, 
that no perſon knew the time or manner of his retreat; and in about two years 
after he diſappeared, his body was found on the ſea - ſide in the county of Kent. 
+ his nobleman was the laſt branch of the houſe of Lancaſter that could give 


Vor. II. Gg Edward 
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Edward any diſturbance, except the earl of Richmonil, who reſided at the 
court of Brittany with his uncle Pembroke; and although theſe were in no 
condition to interrupt the quiet of his reign, he eagerly deſired to have the young 
earl in his power. For this purpoſe he ſent ambaſſadors to the duke of Bre- 
tagne, demanding they ſhould be delivered up: but that prince would not 
ſo far violate the laws of hoſpitality, as to comply: with his demand; though 


he aſſured Edward he would keep them in ſuch a manner, that they ſhoutd. 


Act. Public. 


never diſturb his government; and in conſideration of this promiſe the king 
payed a yearly penſion, on pretence of a maintenance for tke two priſoners. 


The fears of Edward being appeaſed by this convention, he teſtified his grati- 


tude to Lewis de Bruges lord of Gruthuyſen, by whom he had been ſo hoſpi- 
tably entertained in Holland, and created him a peer of England by the title of 
earl of Wincheſter, after he had been naturalized by the parliament. 

S XLIX. During theſe tranſactions in England, Lewis XI. of France un- 


derſtanding that there was a treaty of marriage on foot between his brother the 


duke-of Guienne, and the daughter of Charles duke of Burgundy, refolved to 
prevent an alliance which muſt have formed ſuch an intimate connexion be- 
tween his own: family, and that houſe which he wanted to humble: he therefore 
cauſed a doſe of low poiſon to be adminiſtred to the duke of Guienne. In the 
mean time he concluded a truce for a whole year withthe duke of Burgundy, who 
willingly agreed to the ſuſpenſion, as he had already loſt Amiens and St. Quin- 
tin by the war, which of himſelf he was not able to maintain. In a few weeks 
after the coneluſion of this treaty the duke of Guienne died, and Lewis ſeized 
his dutchy without oppoſnion. Then the duke of Burgundy perceived that he 
had been duped by the French king, who had negotiated the truce, that he 
might be at liberty to execute his deſign upon Guienne; and he was ſo in- 
flamed with reſentment at finding himſelf over- reached, that he entered France 
with an army, waſting the country with fire and ſword. The duke of Brit- 
tany, whoſe ſchemes were fruſtrated by the death of the duke of Guienne, 
reſolved to join Burgundy in earneſt, as the only means practicable for their 
mutual preſervation; but Lewis, ſuſpecting that he would take this reſolution, 
had already ordered a body of troops to aſſemble in Anjou, in order to over- 


awe his conduct. Mean while Charles made himſelf maſter of Nefle and Roye, 


and inveſted Beauvais, which, however, he could not reduce, From thence 
he marched into Normandy, in hope of being joined by the duke of Bretagne, 
who could not ſtir from his own. dominions : though Lewis, by keeping his 
army in Anjou, left Normandy and Picardy at the mercy of the Burgundians. 
At length, however, the French king found means to make a ſeparate truce 
with Buttany; and the duke of Burgundy, finding himſelf abandoned by his 
ally, followed his example in concluding a truce with Lewis, which was fre- 


quently prolonged. | 


An. Ch. 1474. b. L. The ſucceeding year is very barren of events in England, where the 


Rot. Parl. 


tis interval, demanded the reſtitution of ſome veſſels which had been taken by 


parliament, which had been prorogued, met on the eighth day of February, 
and granted a fitreenth as an additional ſubſidy to the tenth which had been 
voted in the preceding ſeſſion. This aſſembly was again prorogued to the ſixth 
day of October, when an act was paſſed for the reſumption of all grants of lands 
and offices, in order to improve the king's revenue. The king oi Portugal, in 


the 


Chap. VI. OF ENGLAND, DET 
the Engliſh from his ſubjects; but, as it 7 5 in the courſe of the inquiry, 
that they had been pillaged by the baſtard of Falconbridge during his rebellion, 
the king of Portugal 'defiſted from his demand. The treaty of Alnewick, 
which had been long depending, was now concluded to the ſatisfaction of the 
Engliſh and Scottiſh nations. The diſputes with the Hanſe Towns were ami- 
cably terminated, and the antient alliance was renewed with Denmark, 


4 


$ LI. Immediately after the concluſion of the truce between France and Bur- An. Ch. 1474. 


gundy, Charles had invaded Guelderland,as a donation made to him by Arnold 
uke of that country, who had quarrelled with his own ſon Adolphus. On 
this pretence the duke of Burgundy entered Guelderland, defeated and took 
An and reduced the whole dutchy under his dominion. Then he re- 
ſolved to extend his conqueſts on the fide of Germany, as ſoon as an opportu- 
nity ſhould offer. A conteſt for the archbiſhopric of Cologne 8 
between Robert of Bavaria and the brother of the landgrave of Heſſe, he eſ- 
pouſed the cauſe of the former, and undertook the ſiege of Nuys, a OC 
town in the archbiſhopric, which he hoped to reduce before the expiration o 

his truce with Lewis: but that prince, by his intrigues, raiſed ſuch obſtacles to 
his ſucceſs, as he could by no means ſurmount. At his inſtigation the empe 

ror Frederic raiſed a numerous army, to compel him to raiſe the ſiege; 2 70 
confederacy was formed againſt him by the Swiſs, the dukes of Auſtria and 
Lorraine. Thus circumſtanced, he ſaw no other way to free himſelf from the 
perſecution of Lewis, but that of prevailing upon Edward king of 3 
to make a powerful diverſion in France; and for this purpoſe, he ſent amhaſ- 
ſadors to London while he continued at Nuys, Which he belieged for te 

months without ſucceſs. In order to engage Edward in his views, he promiſed 
to join him with all his forces, as ſoon as he ſhould make a deſcent in Picardy; 
he flattered him with the hope of St. Quintin's being delivered to him by the 
conftable of St. Pol, and of the duke of Bretagne's entering into their aſſocia- 
tion. He at the ſame time amuſed the Engliſh monarch with an account of a 
correſpondence which he maintained with the French princes, and perſuaded 


him that the conqueſt of France would be much eaſter at this juncture, than it 4. 


had been during the reign of the ſixth Charles. | 

$ LII. Edward longed with impatience for ſuch an opportunity of being re: 
venged upon Lewis; and every thing ſeemed to conſpire the ruin of that tur» 
bulent prince, who would not have been able to cope with three ſuch formida- 
ble enemies, had they acted againſt him with unanimity : but the ſole aim of 
Charles was to procure ſuch, a diverſion in France, as would prevent Lewis 
from interrupting his own progreſs in Germany. Nevertheleſs, he pretended 


to be hearty in his reſolution to aſſiſt Edward in making a conqueſt of France, 


and inveſted his ambaſſadors with full powers to treat on this ſubject, The con- 
ferences were immediately begun by the plenipotentiaries of both ſides; and 
in July, they ſigned divers treaties relating to that important enterprize. The 
firſt was a league. of friendſhip, alliance, and confederacy, between Edward 
and the duke of Burgundy, who engaged to aſſiſt each other with all their 
power. The ſecond comprehended certain particular conventions, relating to 


the war againſt France. Theſe imported, That Edward ſhould invade France 


before a certain ſpecified time, at the head of ten thouſand: men at leaſt, in order 
to recover his 'dutchies of Guienne and Normandy, together with the whole 
1 Gg g 2 kingdom: 
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kingdom: That the duke of Burgundy ſhould: perſonally aſſiſt him with all his 
forces, in the execution of this deſign: That the king ſhould liſten to no propo- 
{al of peace or truce, without the duke's conſent; and that the duke ſhould act 
in the ſame manner with reſpect to Edward: That both princes ſhould proclaim 
war againſt Lewis as their common enemy: That, if either of them ſhould be 
befieged, or find it neceſſary to give battle, the other ſhould join him with all 
his forces, and at his own expence, that they might ſhare the ſame fate; and 
that their lieutenants ſhould act on the ſame principle: That immediately after 
the declaration of war, the two allies ſhould attack their common enemy in 
the moſt convenient places, and in ſuch a manner as that they ſhould be at 
hand to aſſiſt each other: That the war being once begun, one party ſhould. 
not deſiſt while the other ſnould proceed with his operations; and, that in caſe 
of one's being abſent, his lieutenant ſhould obey the other in every thing relat- 
ing to the common advantage of the allies. The third treaty regulated the 
number of troops that each obliged himſelf to furniſh for the expedition; and 
the fourth contained a donation to the duke of Burgundy, of ſeveral provinces 
in France, with which Edward promiſed to recompence his friendſhip 
and aſſiſtance. The fifth convention related to the payment of the troops 
furniſhed by the duke of Burgundy; and the laſt was expedited in form of let- 
ters patent, by which the duke impowered and allowed Edward and his ſueceſ- 
| ſors, kings of France, to enter Rheims, and be conſecrated with the holy gil, 
without moleſtation, This article was neceſſary, becauſe all Champagne was 
| mer. ceded to Charles as part of the donation. ooo 
S LIE. We are not to ſuppoſe that either party imagined France could be 
conquered by the forces they intended to aſſemble for this expedition. They 
endeavoured to deceive one another; for, as we have already obſerved, the 
| duke had no other view than that of making a diverſion, . and Edward's ambi- 
i" | tion was limited to the recovery of Normandy and Guienne. Thoſe treaties 
| . being ratified, and approved by the parliament in its fifth ſeſſion, which granted 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
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the neceſſary ſupplies, the. King began to iſſue commiſſions for levying troops; 
and in the mean time, ſent ambaſſadors to different courts of Europe, to form 
new alliances, or at leaſt prevent the union of the ſeveral powers with his 
enemy. The peace with Scotland was cemented by a contract of marriage be- 
tween Edward's ſecond daughter Cecilia, and James the ſon and heir of JamesIIL 
king of that country; and the parties being infants, were aſfianced by proxy. 
In the mean time, Edward engaged to pay twenty thouſand marks as her portion, 
at different terms, on condition of retouching the ſum in caſe the marriage 
ſhould not take effect. The truce was prolonged for ſix and forty years; and 
Add. Pub. the two kings engaged mutually to aſſiſt each other in ſuppreſſing all rebellions. 
Edward having 1 255 theſe prudent precautions to ſcreen his dominions from 
hoſtile invaſion, carried on his preparations with redoubled vigour; and as the 
ſubſidies granted by parliament would not anſwer the expence of the expedi- 
ee or free - gift from his ſubjects, according to their 


7 


tion, he follicited a | | is 

A. Cli.1475- abilities. This expedient ſucceeded to his wiſh. Some contributed with a 
good grace; others were gained over by the eloquence and inſinuation of Ed- 

f ward : the female ſex exerted themſelves in favour of a prince whom they ad- 
11 mired. Many individuals choſe rather to part with their money, than run the 
riſque of incurring his indignation; and a war with France was a very popular 

I | * pretence 
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pretence at this juncture. The king did not ſcruple to viſit particular perſons; | 


and receive their-afliftance in perſon. Among others, he addreſſed himſelf to 
a rich widow, who told him, ſhe could not help contributing twenty pounds to 
a handſome young prince who begged with ſuch a good grace: Edward, in 
return for this compliment, approached, and kiſſed her with great cordiality; 
and ſhe was ſo well pleaſed with the unexpected honour, that ſhe doubled her 
benevolence. Of the new levies three thouſand men were deſtined for the fer- 
vice of the duke of Brittany, who, tho he had changed his truce with Lewis 
into a perpetual peace, no ſooner underſtood: that a league was formed by the 
king of England and the duke of Burgundy, than he privately” defired to be 
comprehended in the treaty; and his requeſt being granted, this body of 
troops, commanded by the lords Audley and De Duras, was deſtined for his 
defence. - + 5 | | | ©: 83 HH 30h 


„ LIV. Edward having aſſembled an army of gfteen hundred men at arms, 


— 


Rymer. 


fifteen thouſand archers on horſeback, and a great number of infantry, ap- 


pointed his ſon Edward prince of Wales, tho' an infant, guardian of the king- 


dom, and embarked at Sandwich for Calais, on the twentieth day of June; 


tho? he was ſo ill provided with tranſports, that he ſpent three weeks in con- 
veying his troops to the continent. On his arrival: at Calais, he ſent an he- 
rald to ſummon Lewis to deliver up the crown and kingdom of France, Which 
he uſurped; and, in caſe of a refuſal, to denounce war and vengeance. "The 
French king having heard the herald's meſſage without emotion, ' replied, he 


was well intormed, that Edward had not taken this violent ſtep of his own 


accord, but at the inſtigation of the duke of. Burgundy, and the conſtable 
de St. Pol; and, deſired him to tell his maſter, that he would be deceived by 
both theſe allies. - He-aſked ſeveral queſtions; and, by the herald's anſwers, 
underitood that the propereſt perſons to whom he could addreſs himſelf, in cafe 
ſhe ſhould, have occaſion to make propoſals of peace, were the lords Howard 


and Stanley: then he preſented the meſſenger with three hundred crowns, and 


thirty yards of velvet for a robe, and diſmiſſed him with great courteſy.” : 

$ LV. Mean while Edward advanced into Picardy, where he expected to be 
joined by the duke of Burgundy : but that prince, inſtead of fulfilling his ten- 
gagement with his. ally, was {till employed in the ſiege of Nuys. He ob- 
{tinately perſiſted in that enterprize, although the emperor had approached the 
place with an army four times as numerous as that which he commanded, and 
harraſſed him in ſuch a manner, chat he could not proceed with his operations; at 
the ſame time Sigiſmund duke of Auſtria made himſelf maſter of Feretti, the duke 
of Lorraine ravaged Luxemburg, and his truce with France was no ſooner expired, 
than Lewis reduced Roye, Corbie, and Montdidier. Notwithſtanding all' this 
oppoſition, he would not raiſe the ſiege until Edward threateried to renounce 
his alliance; then he conſented, that the place ſhould be delivered into the 
hands of the pope's legate, in order to be diſpoſed of according to the arbi- 
tration of his holineſs: but, when he raiſed the ſiege, his army was in ſuch a 
condition, that he was obliged to put the troops in quarters of refreſſiment, 
while he himſelf ſet. out with a ſmall body to excuſe himſelf in perſon to Ed- 
ward. The king of England could hardly digeſt this conduct of his ally; 
and began to perceive, that he had engaged in war for the intereſt of another 
power, inſtead of its being undertaken for the ſupport of his own pretenſions. 
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He was ſtill more confirmed in this opinion, when he ſaw the duke of Bur- 
gundy would not ſuffer his troops to enter Peronne, except in ſmall unarmed 
companies; and that the conſtable of St. Pol refuſed to deliver up St. Quintin; 
which he had promiſed to put into the hands of Edward, as a-pledge for his 
obſervance of the treaty. Edward finding himſelf thus abandoned by the duke 
of Burgundy and the conſtable, while the duke of Bretagne took no ſtep to- 
wards the performance of articles, and the malecontents of France did not feem 
iaclined to raiſe the leaſt commotion, was equally mortified and perplexed in 
his reſolution ; and heartily repented of having embarked in the expedition. 
JS LVI. While he remained thus embarraſſed in his thoughts, a French gen- 
tleman, who had been taken priſoner, was releaſed by his order, and the lords 
Howard and Stanley deſiring him to preſent their reſpects to the king of 
France, he complied with their deſire. Lewis concluded from this compli- 


"XY t, that the court of England wanted to enter into a negotiation, but were 


unwilling to make the firſt advances; and as he ' himſelf had no ſcruples of 
that nature, he reſolved to ſpare Edward the confuſion of ſolliciting a treaty. 
He forthwith ordered a herald's coat to be made for a man, with whoſe-diſcretion 
and addreſs he was well acquainted z and having inſtructed him for the purpoſe, 
ſent him to the Engliſh army, to damand a ſate · conduct for the ambaſſadors of 
France, that they might come and treat of a pacification. He addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the lords Howard and Stanley; and they introduced him to the king, 
who received his remonſtrance in good part, granted the ſafe- conduct which 
he demanded, and diſmiſſed him with a conſiderable preſent. The lord A 
and two other noblemen, were appointed as plenipotentiaries to treat with the 
French ambaſſadors, in the neighbourhood of Amiens, between the two ar- 
mies; and, on the twenty - eighth day of Auguſt, the peace was concluded, on 
condition, That Lewis ſhould pay ſeventy-five thouſand crowns, to indemnity 


Edward for the expenoe of the armament; on the receipt of which, the king of 


27 oj aig ing immediately retire with his forces: That Lewis ſhould like- 
wiſe grant him an annuity of fifty thoufand crowns : That the dauphin of 
France ſhould marry the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of Edward, and ſettle 
ſixty thouſand livres a year upon her as a jointure: and, That neither party. 
ſhould encourage civil wars in the other's kingdom; but, that both ſhould 
aſſiſt each other in ſuppreſſing the rebellion of their ſubjects. On this occafion 


it was alſo agreed, that Margaret of Anjou thould' be ſet at liberty for the ran- 


ſome of fifty thouſand crowns, which Lewis payed, on her father's engaging to 
convey to him and his heirs the ſucceſſion of Provence and Anjou, which he 
inherited as the deſeendant of Beatrix, daughter of Raymund Berenger H. count 
of Provence. | | h 

$ LVIL-- The duke of Burgundy no ſooner underſtood that a treaty was on 
the carpet, between Lewis and Edward, than he repaired to the Englith army, 
in ordet to prevent its taking effect; but, before he arrived, the peace was ra- 
tiſied, and Edward gave him to underſtand, that he might, if he would, be 
comprehended in the treaty, together with his other allies, the duke of Bretagne 
and the conſtable. - Charles was fo incenſed at this accommodation, that he 
rejected Edward's offer with difdain, and returned to his own country glowing 
with reſentment againſt the king of England. The conſtable exerted all his en- 
deavours in perſuading Edwaed "to renounce the treaty. He even e to 
5 FOR . | : eliver 
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deliver St. Quintin into his hands, and accommodate him with the loan of fifty 
thouſand crowns : but the Engliſn monarch was not ſo weak as to recommence 
the war upon the promiſes of a perſon whom he had great reaſon to ſuſpect of 
inſincerity. Before his return to England, he and Lewis agreed to have an in- 
terview on the bridge of Pequigny, with a barrier between them. The French 
king was accompanied by the cardinal of Bourbon, and five other noblemen, 
and Edward was attended by ſome of the Engliſh nobility. After they had ra- 
tified the treaty upon oath, Lewis invited Edward to Paris, where he ſaid the 
ladies would endeavour to entertain him agreeably, and ſhould he be tempted 
to eommit any piccadillo, he ſhould have for his confeffor the cardinal of Bour- 
bon, who would not be very rigid in point of penance. The two kings rallied 
one another with great good humour, until Lewis made a ſignal for his atten- 
dants to withdraw: the Engliſh ke wiſe retired on their fide, and their maſters 
conferred together a conſiderable time; their converſation turning upon the 
dukes of Burgundy, Bretagne, and the conſtable. Lewis deſiring to know the 
ſentiments ef Edward touching theſe three allies ; the king of England told him, 
that if the duke of Burgundy and the conftable ſhould refuſe to be compre- 
hendedin the treaty, the king of France might act towards them according to 
his on pleaſure; but, that ſhould the duke of Brittany be attacked, he would 
aſſiſt him with all his power. The tenderneſs which Edward expreſſed for that 
prince, proceeded from his having in his power the ſole remaining branch of 
the houſe of Lancaſter, by whoſe means he could at any time have raifed com- 
motions in England; and therefore, Edward thought proper to cultivate the 
duke's' friendſhip. . Lewis did not prefs him upon this, ſubject; and the two 
kings parted very well fatisfied with each another. | 
$ EVBE. The French king repaired to Amiens, accompanied by the lord 
Howard, who remained as hoftage for Edwatd's performance of articles ; 
and this nobleman, while the King waſhed his hands, gave his majeſty to under- 
ftand, that Edward was not-averte to an excurfion to Paris. Lewis made no 
reply to this infinuation, until it was repeated; and then he faid, that the war 
in which he was engaged with the duke of Burgundy, would not permit him 
to go to Paris; and therefore, he was ſorry he could not have the honour of 
receiving the viſit: of the king of England. He dreaded nothing fo much as 
Edward's taking a liking to France; and, above all things, wiſhed he would re- 
turn to his own kingdom. He was fo apprehenſive of his retracting his en- 
gagements, that he diftributed cons penfions among the principal 
members of Edward's council, that they might ufe their influence in prevent- 
ing an infraction of the trace. The Engliſh army approaching Amiens, he 
ordered the gates to be thrown open, and all the inn-Reepers of the place to 
treat the ſoldiers at his expence; nay, he ſent three hundred waggon loads of 
wine to Edward's camp, as a preſent to the army. All this generoſity and com- 
phment was the effect of fear, from which he was at length delivered by the 
departure of the Engliſh, who returned to their own country, extremely well 
pleaſed with their entertaingent. The duke of Burgundy, When his choler 
ſubſided, accepted a ſeparatF truce, which was offered. to him by Lewis: and, 
the conſtable ſeeing himſelf deferred by his allies, . retired: into the duke's do- 
minions, on the faith of a ſafe- conduct; notwithſtanding which, he was deli- 
veredup'to Lewis, who ordered him to be beheaded as a traitor. Comines. 
191139 | $ L.IX. Edward 
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An. Ch. 14756. & LIX. Edward hoping, that the friendſhip he had expreſſed for the duke 


of Brittany, would render that prince more propitious to his great aim of get- 
4 W : ” | ES : * . g : 7 . 

ting the earl of Richmond into his hands, ſent ambaſſadors to his court, on 
pretence of rene wing the truce, which was confirmed without difficulty; and 


this affair being tranſacted, they proceeded to unfold: the real deſign of their 
embaſſy. They told him, that the King their. maſter was extremely deſirous of 


extinguiſhing the embers of thoſe factions which had raged with-ſuch violence 
in England: that the earl of Richmond being the only ſurviving prince of the 
houſe of Lancaſter, his intention was, to match him with one of his own daugh- 
ters, that the two houſes might be united by ſuch an alliance: he therefore 
hoped, the duke of Brittany would give up the earl, that he might diſtinguiſh 
him by marks of his bounty, and convince the world of his extreme deſire to 
eſtabliſh the peace and tranquillity of his kingdom. The duke of Brittany. 
cither believing Edward fincere in his profeſſions, or convinced by the prefent 
of a large fum of money, ordered the young earl, and his uncle LOO to 
be put into the hands of the ambaſſadors, who immediately ſet out with their 
prize for St. Malo, in order to embark for England. Before they reached that 
port, however, the duke changed his mind, either through remorſe, or ſaſpicion 
of Edward's intent; and forthwith diſpatched his favourite Peter Landais to St. 
Malo, to reclaim the refugees. He arrived juſt as they were going to embark, 
and gave ſuch directions to the people who attended him, that while he amuſed 
the ambaſſadors, the earl of Richmond, and his uncle Pembroke, found means 
to eſcape, and take ſanctuary in a church, from whence Landais would not 
ſuffer them to be taken. The ambaſſadors loudly complained of this artifice ; 
and he made ſome frivolous 18 1 which they would by no means admit ; 
then he frankly told them, that the duke his maſter having reflected on the 
ſubject, thought he could not deliver up his gueſts without treſpaſſing againſt 
the laws of honour and hoſpitality ; but, he aſſured them the two earls ſhould 
be guarded in ſuch a manner as would effectually prevent them from interrupt- 
ing the peace of England. | 5 
SLX. Immediately after the duke of Burgundy had ſigned the truce with 
Lewis, he marched againſt the duke of Lorrain, and ſubdued his whole coun-. 
try, without having met with any conſiderable refiſtance ; then he propoſed a 
ſcheme for humbling the Swiſs, who had declared againſt him while he was em- 
ployed in the ſiege ot Nuys ; and the pretext he uſed for denouncing war againſt 
them, was, the injury they had done to Jaques de Savoy, Count de Romont, 
whom they had 5 ed from his territories. The Swiſs, terrified at the im- 
pending ſtorm, ſollicited peace with great ſubmiſſion: but he remained inexo- 


_ rable; and marching from Lorraine through Burgundy, entered the country 


of Vaux, in which he took three or four places without difficulty. Then 


he inveſted Granſon, which was garriſoned by eight hundred Swiſs, who 


made a very gallant defence; at length they were obliged to ſubmit, and the 
duke ordered them to be put to the ſword, in contempt of the capitulation. 
Hearing that another body was on the march to their relief, he advanced againſt 
them with his whole army, and detached an hundred archers on horſeback to 
take poſſeſſion of a defile in the mountains, through which the Swiſs were 
obliged to paſs, in their route to the open country. Theſe archers, being en- 
countered by the enemy, retreated with precipitation towards the army, which, 
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on the ſuppoſition of thein being purſued by the Swiſs, Was ſeized with ſuch a 
pannie that it fled in the utmoſt contuſion, in ſpite of all the efforts of the duke; 
wlio; though he loſt but ſeven men at arms on this accaſion, was obliged to 
leave all his baggage in the hands of the enemy. Let, far from being: diſrou- 
raged by chis accident, he re- aſſembled his troops; and in fifteen days; inveſted 
Morat, a ſmall town in the neighbourhood: of Berne. Mean while the Swiſs, 
having received reinforcements from ſeveral princes, began their march to the 
number of thirty thouſand men; and, giving the duke battle, he was entirely 
defeated with great ſlaughter. He was ſo ſhocked. at this overthrow, that he 
fell ſick of grief and mortification, and kept himſelf concealed in a village call - 
ed La Riviere, for ſix weeks, during which, he refuſed all conſolation: and 
now divers princes, who had been formerly his friends, renounced his alliance, 
and joined his enemies. The duke of Lorrain ſeized this opportunity of in- 
veſting Nanci, and gained the place by compoſition, before the duke of Bur- 
gundy took any ſtep towards its relief; but after it had ſurrendered, that prince 
approached with his army, and, the enemy retiring, he undertook the ſiege, 
Which was the cauſe of his ruin. The duke of Lorrain, having received rein- 
ſorcements from different quarters, and aſſembled a ſtrong army, by means of a 
conſiderable ſum of money, with which he was furniſſied by the French king, 
advanced towards Nanci, and encamped at St. Nicholas, in order to ſee the 
effect of a correſpondence which he maintained with a Neapolitan officer, called 
Campo Baſſo, who enjoyed the confidence of the duke of Burgundy. - The 
town was already reduced to extremity, when that prince drew up his army in 
order of battle; and then Campo Baſſo deſerted to the enemy with two hundred 
men at arms, leaving fourteen accomplices, whom he. had inſtructed. to infect 
the Burgundians with a pannic; and to ſlay the duke during the engagement, 


ſhould they find an opportunity. The battle was fought on the fifth day of Ja- An. Ch. 1477. 


nuary, when the duke of Burgundy was routed and ſlain, in the forty-ſixth year 
of his age, after having reigned. nine years and a half, in continual agitation, 
endeavouring to execute plans, which were projected by the moſt extravagant 
and preſumptuaus; ambition. ly 11 8 by 
IXI. The death, of this imperious prince produced great changes not only 
in the affairs of the Low Countries, but even in thoſe of all the neighbouring 
princes. He left but one daughter, called Mary, heireſs of his extenſive domi- 
nions, whom he intended to match with Maximilian of Auſtria, ſon of Frede- 
rick: emperor of Germany. The princeſs, who was nineteen years of age, ſuc- 
ceeded to her father at a time when her family was deſerted by all its antient 
friends; fo that ſhe was expoled in a peculiar manner to the avarice of Lewis XI. 
who, forthwith ſeized Burgundy, and the towns ſituated upon the Somme; and 
formed, a ſcheme for depriving; her of all the reſt of her dominions. In this diſ- 
treſs ſne implored the aſſiſtance of England, whoſe intereſt it was to oppoſe the 
rojects of the French king; but that prince had corrupted. the whole council of 
dward, who could afford nothing in behalf of Mary but unavailing compli- 


ments; and what completed the misfortune of this orphan princeſs, was tile 


rebellion of the inhabitants of Ghent, who ſeized and confined her perſon, be- 
beaded, two of her counſellors, and forced upon her a ne council compoſed of 


their creatures. Several princes, allured by this noble inheritance, reſolved to Mi. 


demand Mary in marriage. The dauphin of France hankered after this match, 
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but Lewis had already entered into engagements with Edward, whom he did 
not chooſe to diſoblige at ſuch a juncture. The duke of Guelderland and di- 
vers German princes aſpired at this alliance; and in the month of May the 
emperor ſent ambaſſadors to Ghent, to renew the negotiation for a match be- 
tween the princeſs and his ſon Maximilian. The dutcheſs dowager deſired 
her brother, the king of England, to ſend envoys to Flanders to aſſiſt her in 
negotiating this affair, and ſo far he complied with her requeſt; but he could 
not be perſuaded to aſſiſt Mary againſt the French king, who ſtill continued 
extending his conqueſts at her expence; on the contrary, Edward prolonged 
the truce of Amiens from the term of ſeven years till one year after the death 
of either party, acting diametrically oppoſite to the intereſt of England, in 
conniving at the ruin of the houſe of Burgundy, to aggrandize the power of 
Lewis. But by this time Edward was grown corpulent, and unfit for carrying 
on a war in perſon: he was diſſuaded from engaging in behalf of Mary by his 
counſellors, who were penſioners of France; and he was extremely unwilli 
to take any ſtep which might obſtruct the marriage between the dauphin 
his daughter Elizabeth: beſides, Lewis was very punctual in the payment of 
the fifty thouſand crowns; a gratuity which he was very loth to forego. Mary 
of Burgundy, being thus abandoned by all thoſe from whom ſhe had reaſon to 
expect effectual aſſiſtance, conſented to wed Maximilian, though ſhe knew he 
was in no condition to defend her territories. 'The' marriage was celebrated in 
July; and Lewis, in token of his regard for the emperor; not only granted. a 
truce of one year to the new duke of Burgundy, but allo reftored-tome places 
which he had reduced in Hainault. | 647-30; 9429 Joeriah tb 
F LXII. Edward, now being at peace with all his neighbours, and his king: 
dom enjoying the moſt profound tranquillity, applied himſelf to the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, and made a circuit through his dominions to clear the roads of 
robbers, by which they had been grievouſly infeſted ſince he diſbanded his ar- 
my. He exerted himlelt on this occaſion with equal vigilance and impartiality; 
puniſhing the offenders without reſpect of perſons, and even facrificing his own 
ſervants to the good of the publick, when they were convicted of delinquency. 
This expedition was neceſſary to huffi the elameurs of the people, who had be- 
gun to complain loudly of the expence to which they were expoſed by the laſt 


ftruitleſs armament; and Edward was ſo alarmed at their murmurs, that he 


An. ch. 1478. 


would not venture to aſł further ſupplies from his parliament. He therefore had 
recourſe to other methods for filling his exhauſted exchequer: he engaged in com- 
merce, which he carried on to a great extent, as a private adventurer; he ſold 
the profits of vacant prelacies; exacted fines for the reſtitution of temporalities: 
he ſearched into offices of record to find out defective titles to lands, and com- 
pelled the proprietors by irregular proſecutions to pay large ſums for their con- 
firmation. He likewiſe laid frequent impoſitions on the clergy, and became 
totally infected with the vice of avarice : tho? yet {till part of his time was ex- 
pended in the moſt effeminate amuſements. = % EB. 
ILXIII. The adminiſtration was wholly engroſſed by the queen and her re- 
lations, who rendered themſelves odious to the nation not only by their inſa- 
tiable thirſt of power, but allo by their inſolent demeanour, and the pride they 
ſeemed to take in ſlighting and thwarting the ſchemes of the king's brothers. 
Richard duke of Glouceſter, who was naturally cloſe, reſerved, and conſiderate, 
diſſembled his reſentment in ſuch a manner, as prevented an open rupture be- 
| I | tween 
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tween him and the miniſtry; but George duke of Clarence, a weak prince, of 
great pride, ambition, and impetuoſity, could not ſuppreſs his indignation, which 
broke out with great indecency on all occaſions. While Edward lived in celi- 
bacy he had flattered himſelf with the hope of ſucceeding to the throne of Eng- 
land; and was fo extremely mortified at his marriage, that he had never loved 
his brother heartily ſince. that event: he hated the queen for the ſame reaſon, 
and his rancour extended to her whole family. This animoſity was increaſed 
by their graſping at all the power of the adminiſtration, and interfering with him 
in the ſchemes he had formed for his own advantage. By the act of refump- 
tion they had deprived him of the honour of Tutbury, and many other lands 
which he had enjoyed by the king's donation. His duteheſs, dying imme 
diately before the death of Charles duke of Burgundy, he ſollicited the good 
offices of his ſiſter Margaret, widow of that prince, to effect a match between 
him and her ſtep-daughter, the princeſs Mary. This would have been a very 
advantagequs alliance for England; and the dutcheſs dowager, who loved 
Clarence above all her brothers, engaged ſo heartily in his intereſt, that in all 
probability the ſcheme would have ſucceeded, had it not been induſtriouſly ob- 
ſtructed by the intrigues of Edward, who was either jealous of his brother's 
acceſſion to ſuch power, or influenced by the queen, who wanted to procure 
this match for her brother Anthony Wideville, earl of Rivers. * 
S LXIV. Such a diſappointment could not fail to inflame the hatred 
of Clarence, who exclaimed againſt the king with great virulence ; and 
his diſcontent was encouraged and fomented by the cunning inſinuations of 
Richard duke of Glouceſter. This prince had already formed a deſign upon 
the crown, which could not ſucceed ſo long as Clarence ſtood between him 
and the ſucceſſion : he therefore reſolved to effect his ruin, as the prelude to 
that uſurpation, which he knew the infant children of Edward would not be 
able to prevent. With this view he artfully. exaſperated the reſentment of 
Clarence againſt the king, until he uttered ſome. raſh menaces and impreca- 
tions; and theſe he afterwards repeated with exaggerations to Edward, on 
pretence of cautioning him againſt the other's treaſonable deſigns. The queen 
and her kindred, who hated Clarence, reinforced the ſuggeſtions of Richard:; 
ſo that Edward looked upon his brother George as a traitor, who formed 
ſchemes againſt his life. This ſuſpicion produced a coldneſs and diſguſt to- 
wards Clarence, who was more and more incenſed at the king's neglect and 
ſullen behaviour. He became louder in his complaints, and the miniſtry re- 
ſolved to take the firſt opportunity to accompliſh his deſtruction. In order to 
provoke him to ſome act of indiſcretion that would furniſh a handle for his 
ruin, they attacked him in his favourites and confidents, againſt whom they 
trumped up ridiculous accuſations. John Stacy, a learned clergyman, and no- 
ted aſtronomer, was charged with the exerciſe of negromancy; and Thomas 
Burdet, of Arrow, in Warwickſhire, a gentleman of unblemiſhed character; 
was arreſted as his accomplice, as well as on account of his having curſed the 


king, who had killed a favourite white hind in one of his encloſures. They ©» 
were tried for theſe crimes in the King's bench in Weſtminſter; and, 

being found guilty, executed at Tyburn; where both ꝓroteſted their innocence H 
with great ſpirit and conſtancy... Clarence, enraged at this ſacrifice of his 3 


friends, went next day to the council · chamber at Weſtminſter, and produceil 
to the ſitting lords the private confeſſion and public declaration of thoſe innocent 
„ | Hhhe2' victims, 
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victims. He could" not help on this occafion expreſſing himfelf in terms of 
acrimony againſt the king, to whom they were repeated by Tome courtier. 


Edward wus ſo incenſed at his prefumption, that in the firſt tranſport of bis 


paſſion he repaired from Windſor to Weſtminſter, and fummoned '_larence to 
appear before'the council. There he upbraided the duke with his inſolence in 
uming to arraiga the juſtice of the courts of law; he ſaid his behaviour 


implied a deſign to intimidate the judges and 1 of the realm, as well as an 


inſult on the royal authority: he repeated all the malicious ſtories that had 
been told to his prejudice, reviled him as an ungrateful traitor ; and ſigned a 


| warrant for committing him priſoner to the Tower. 
S LXV. A parliament meeting at Weſtminſter, on the ſixteenth day of Ja- 


nuary, Henry duke of Buckingham was appointed high ſteward of England, 
to preſide at the trial of Clarence, whoſe impeachment was digeſted into eight 


articles; importing, That by his ſeditious diſcourſe he had endeavoured to 


ptejudice the king in the minds of his ſubjects, accuſing his majeſty of having 


put Burdet unjuſtly to deach: That he had ſuborned his domeſticks and others 


to ſpread chis falſe report: That he had accuſed the king of negromancy, of 
naving deſtroyed by poiſon divers innocent perſons, Whoſe lives could not be 
affected by any juridical proceſs: That he had affirmed the king was not the 
ſon of his reputed father, but a baſtard, begotten by another man, whom the 
dutcheſs'of York admitted to her embraces: That Clarence, from this circum- 


ſtance arrogating to himfelf a right to the crown, had demonſtrated his deſign 


of ſeizing it, by exacting from ſeveral perſons an oath to ſerve him againſt all 
mankind, not even excepting his ſovereign. That he had accuſed the king of 
uſing witchcraft to deprive him of his life: And that he had plainly betrayed a 
deſign to dethrone the king, in taking an exemplification of the act of parlia- 


ment paſſed during the uſurpation of Warwick, by which the crown was ſettled 
upon Clarence, in default of Henry VI. and the male iſſue of his body. The 


duke denied every part of the charge, and offered to prove his innocence in 
ſingle combat; but Edward himſelf being his accufer, and declaring himſelf 
well ſatisfied and convinced of the truth of the impeachment, no evidence was 
examined, and no member preſumed to ſpeak in behalf of this unfortunate 
prince, who was therefore pronounced guilty of the charge, and condemned ta 
die as a traitor. The fentence was not immediately executed; and in all pro- 
cability his life would have been ſpared, had not the king's indignation been 
kept up by the artful intrigues of the queen and Glouceſter, and his apprehen- 


ſion arouſed by a ridiculous prophecy ; implying that the name of his ſucceſſor 


ſhould begin with a G. which was applied to George duke of Clarence. Ne- 
vertheleſs the miniſtry would not venture to execute the ſentence without ſome 
further pretext, which, in order to procure, they employed one Roger Twynho, 
to preſent a petition to the houſe of commons againſt the duke of Clarence, 
for having fuborned à jury to give a falſe verdi& againſt his kinſwoman An- 
keret, late wife of William Twynho, eſquire, whom he charged with having 
— — his dutcheſs; in conſequence of which verdict the ſaid Ankeret had 

uffered an ignominious death. The parliament, having conſidered the merits 


of this petition, annulled the proceſs, as having been unjuſtly carried on by the 


influence of the duke of Clarence; and petitioned that the ſentence againft that 
prince might be executed without further delay. Even then they were afraid 
. f . , 38 to 


mediately diſpatche 


convince the world that no Violence had been ufe 


ancing ceremony, 
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to run the riſque of papulr refetirmentt by a public Execution; but he was ich- | 
in the Tower, having, according to fotne hiftorians, been 

drowned in a butt of malmſey. Such was the end of George duke of Clarence, 

who left one ſon called Edward earl of Warwick, and à daughter who was after- 

wards counteſs of Saliſbury. The duke*s death excited ſuch a clamour among 

the populace, that the court thought proper to conceal the manner of his ex- 

ecution, and gave out that he had died Ea grief atid vexation : to 

| riotence had uſed, his. body wWas expoſed in 

St. Paul's church; but this expedient was fo ſtale, that it ſerve; only to confirm 

the conjectures of the people, who did not ſcruple to exclaim with great vehe- IO 

tence againſt the barbatity of the adminiſtration. ot nar Monaft Angl. 

$ LXVI. During theſe tranſactions, the truce between Lewis and Maxi- 


'milian expiring, this laft invaded Burgundy, where he made himſelf maſter of 
"ſeveral places with great facilny, on account, of the affection of the inhabitan 


for the houſe of Burgundy,; and, in all probability, he would have recovered 

the whole dutchy, had he been propetly ſupplied by his father. Lewis was not 

ſo much afraid of any alliſtance he might receive from the emperor, as of his en- 
aging in alliance with Edward, which he etnployed all his arts to prevent. In 


the month of July he ſent a plenipotentiary to London, to prolong the truce for 
an hundred years after the death of either party; and to engage. tor the annual 
payment of the fifty thouſand crowns, While that treaty ſhould remain in force. 
As the term which had been affixed for adjuſting all differences between the two 
crowns was expired, the ambaſſador was likewiſe impowered to prolong it for 


— 


three years; and Edward, appointing commiſſioners to treat with this envoy, 
the propoſals of Lewis were embraced without heſitation, though tlie treaty 


was not concluded till the month of February in the following year. Edward Amen 


would haye willingly ſeen the conſummation of the marriage- contract between 
the dauphin and his daughter Elizabeth, before the other tranſaction ſhould be 
finiſhed, and ſent two ambaſſadors to France to conclude that affair: but, by 


this time Lewis had ſome other match in view for the dauphin; and, as Be 


prince was not yet Fight years of age, he found an excuſe for delaying the a 

Fet, that Edward might not be chagrined at this procraſti- 
nation, he payed part of the ranſom 9 N argarct of Anjou, which he had en- 
gaged to liquidate at different terms; and Tent the biſhop of Elna to London to 


offer ſecurity for the payment of the fifty thouſand crowns, for the long term to 


which the treaty had been lately extended. The ſecurity which the prelate offered 
was the oath of Lewis, together with bonds of the bank of Medicis, and letters 
patent confirmed by the eſtates of F rance and the papal authority, denouncin 
excommunication in caſe of failure. Edward's conduct was now wholly infly- 
enced by Lewis, or rather by his own miniſters, whom that prince had corruped. 
The French king, not contented with having diverted him from alſiſting the 
dutcheſs of Burgundy, propoled that they ſhould ſhare between them the do- 
minions of that princeſs; and that Edward ſhould haye Flanders and Brabant. 


The propoſal was accepted, on condition, that in exchange for theſe countries 


Lewis ſhould cede Boulogne and fome other P aces in Picardy to the 1 . 
England. This was an article however which the French king would never 


a og p 5: SI I OUR JH SHIKCE SECH . 
have performed; and indeed his delign in propoling this partition was to amuſ 


Edward, and engage him in a war with Maximilian, who might otherwiſe have 
brought 
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. brapghs. him over 9 his intgpeſt: bur che Engliſh moparch, was grown top in- 
dolent to undertake any enterprize that required perſonal activity; and he exerted 
-»  himfelf in nothing but in negotiations with foreign princes, whoſe friendſhip 
© might ſecure his tranquillity, y. 1 
An. Ch. 1479- F LXVII. The treaty with Denmark having been 


| t enmark been violated in ſeveral re- 
ſpects, was now renewed and confirmed; and the two kings agreed that a 
| congrels ſhould be held at Hamburgh, to terminate all differences in an ami- 
cable manner. Notwithſtanding the p cification with F rance, Edward agreed 
to a propolal of Maximilian, . ing, That his infant ſon Philip 110 uld 

4 44 1 4 4 124 , - 9 * 7 ; . . $0.4 * 2 22. 
marry Anne, the third daughter of the King of England; and this convention 
was tatified by letters patent on both ſides, in which the two princes engaged, 


ttat for the ſpace” of three years they ſhould not, without the conſent of each 


other, "beſtow their reſpective children in marriage. At the ſame time Edward 
projected another match between his fourth daughter Catherine, and John 
infant of Caſtile and Arragon, ſon of Ferdinand and Ifabella; and ſent am- 
balladots to Spain to manage the negotiation, which however proved ineffec- 
tual. .Tired"at'length of the delays which retarded the marriage of his eldeſt 
daughter, he appointed the lord Howard, and Thomas Langton, treaſurer of 
the church of Exeter, as ambaſſadors extraordinary to demand of Lewis in a 
preremptory manner the performance of his 2 89 6 ; and that prince, with all 
bis cunning, found it difficult to elude the preſſing inſtances of theſe envoys. 
He had already deſtined the dauphin for the princeſs Margaret, the new- born 
daughter of Maximilian; but he did not think proper to avow his deſign, un- 
Act. Public. til he ſhould be in 4 condition to baffle the reſentment of Edward. In the mean 


he began to make preparations which plainly indicated a deſign 7 87 England. 
for levying an 


An. Ch. 1480, Pons of fraud and artifice. He renewed and confirmed the treaty of alliance, 


which had ſubſiſted between him and the late duke of Burgundy; and engaged to 


Rymer. 
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wween Lewis and Maximilian; to offer his own arbitration for terminating their 
quarrel ; and ſhould that be refuſed, to declare war againſt the French;monarch!Rymer. 
This treaty being ratified, he ſent a new embaſſy to France, to preſs the ag: 
compliſhment of the marriage between the dauphin and his daughter Eliza- 
beth; and Lewis ſtill declining the performance of that contract, under various 
pretences, he ordered a fleet to be equipped, and ſent it under the command 
of John Middleton to the aſſiſtance of his new allies. His next care was to ſe- 
cure his frontiers againſt the irruption of the Scots, and to employ certain 
emiſfaries to conclude an alliance in his name; with the earl of Roſs lord of the | 
Iſles, who engaged to make a diferſion in his favour, ſhould James attempt to | 
invade England. That prince, though hated by his nobility) and people, An. Ch. 148 1. 
found means to aſſemble a body of forces, which entered England and com- 
mitted ſome ravages, before Edward's army was levied: but they ſoon returned 
without having attempted any thing of conſequence. |, 0 opt 

to march againſt this 
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S. LXIX: The king of England was not very eager Il 
enemy, becauſe he maintained a-correſpondence with the Scottiſh nobility, and | 
knew that James would ſoon find it neceſſary to liſten to terms of accommoda- 
tion. This Edward paſſionately deſired, that he might be at more liberty to 
proſecute his revenge againſt Lewis; for which purpoſe he renewed his alliance 
with the duke of Brittany, and ratified a contract of marriage between the 
prince of Wales and Anne eldeſt daughter of that duke. The treaty im- 
ported, that the prince ſhould marry, in caſe of her death before conſumma- 
tion, her younger ſiſter Iſabel, on condition that, of the male children of the 
marriage, the ſecond: ſhould ſucceed to the dutchy of Bretagne; that if a ſon 
ſhould. be born to the duke in wedlock, he ſhould efpoule one of Edward's 
daughters; that, in caſe of war between the French king and the duke, Edward 
ſhould aſſiſt the latter with three thouſand auxiliaries ; and that the duke 
ſhould ſupply him with the ſame number in the like circumſtances. Riuymer. 
$ LAX. Immediately after this tranſaction, Alexander duke of Albany, bro+ An. Ch. 1482. 
ther of James king of Scotland, eſcaped from a caſtle in which he had been | 
impriſoned at the inſtigation of the miniſtry ; and repairing to London, im- 1 
plored the protection of Edward. His brother John had already fallen a ſacri- 
fice to the jealous tyranny of James; and he himſelf was ſo provoked by the 
danger and diſtreſſes he had undergone, that he breathed nothing but yengeance 
againſt his ſovereign. He was cordially received by the king of England; who 
not only promiſed to gratify his revenge, but alſo flattered his ambition by un- 
dertaking to raiſe him to the throne of Scotland. A private treaty was con- 
cluded between them; in which Alexander aſſumed the title of king af Scot- 
land, and promiſed to do homage to England for his crown. He likewiſe en- 
gaged to break the antient alliance between France and Scotland, and aſſbciate 
with Edward againſt Lewis; to ſurrender Berwick to England; to eſpouſt 
Edward's daughter Cecilia, already affianced to the prince of Seotland, pro- 
vided he could obtain a divorce from his preſent wife ; but ſhould that be 
found impracticable, to match his ſon with ſome princeſs of the royal family of 133 
England. This treaty being ratified, Edward ſent an army againſt Scot-. 
land, under the command of his brother Glouceſter, hom the duke of e | 


accompanied; and a fleet was ordered to attend his motions; under the c 
of Robert Radcliff. s 
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; 7. T HE HIS AR v Bool IV. 
„ $'LXY1,; The Scottiſh monarch finding himſelf unable to refit ſuch an 


em ALANIERt, ſummogeq his nohilitytto attend him with; their vaſſalb; and they 


Buchanan. 
Rymer. 


1421 


allembled accordingly. at the place of tendeg vous, at a place called Lauder, not 
far fram Edinburgh. . There finding themſelves neglected, as uſual, and even 
excluded from the king's. Preſenge By his thrge upſtaft favourites, who had ren- 


view, See e e de by ſoundl of trumpet, importing that, 
it the king of Scotland ſhould not befors.the. month of September tulfil his en- 

| Lg lay, wa N country With. fire and ſword:/ Theſe en- 
gagements were the obſeryation of the truce, and the teſtitution of the money 


reply to this proclamation z but the nobility, re- aſſembling at Haddington, 
55 15 1 to aſſure the uke 


ardentſy, than for the ee of the marriage between young James 
and the princeſs Cecilia; and that it was not their fault if the truce was not 


hang both ſides'agreed, that the citizens of Edinburgh ſhould:give ſecuri 
for the repayment, of the money, which James had received, provided the mate 


75 obliged themſelves to procure his pardon z and the duke promiſed to ac- 


a- new. This agreement being ratified, the duke of Glouceſter marched, back 
to England; and the duke of Albany reſtored his brother James to the exerciſe 
of his royalty, without ſtipulating any thing but an amneſty in his own favbur. 
That prince, however, could nat forgive him for the part he had acted: he 


. refolved to ſeize the firſt. opportunity of | ſecuring his perſon ; and the duke, 
4 e de of his intention, retired to the caſtle of Dunbar, which he ſur- 
rendere 


to the Engliſh, after haying renewed his former treaty with Edward: 


but, ſeeing. no appearance of being ſuccoured according to his expectation, he 


repro th court of Lei, where he was accdennll ll by the flier 
ey , ee g 
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of a lance in a tournament with the duke of Orleans, who afterwards aſcended 
the throne of France by the name of Lewis XII. | 


42 5 


$ LXXIII. Now that the war with Scotland was terminated, Edward turned An. Ch. 1483. 


all his attention towards the proſecution of the revenge he had vowed againſt 
Lewis; but the conjuncture was not fo favourable to his deſign, as it had 
been before his rupture with James. Mary dutcheſs of Burgundy having died 
in conſequence of a fall from her horſe, her huſband Maximilian retained ſo 
little credit with the Flemings, that he was obliged to let his children remain 
in the hands of the inhabitants of Ghent; and Lewis, by his artful inſinua- 
tions, obtained the conſent of that people to the marriage of the dauphin with 
Margaret daughter of their deceaſed dutcheſs, to whom the counties of Artois, 
Burgundy, een Auxerre, and Charolois, were aſſigned as a 80 wm 
This negotiation was ſo privately carried on, that Edward had not the leaſt in- 
timation of it, until the young dauphineſs, about two years of age, arrived at 
Paris, where the ceremony of her betrothal was performed with great pomp and 
magnificence. 6 


$ LXXIV, The king of England was equally aſtoniſhed and incenſed at this 


event, which he looked upon as an unpardonable affront offered to his family 
in the perſon of his daughter Elizabeth, who had for ſome time been diſtin- 
guiſhed by the appellation of Dauphineſs, in which ſhe was now ſupplanted by 
an infant. Edward did not conſider that Lewis, on this occaſion, had done no- 
thing more than retort his own behaviour in the caſe of the lady Bona. He 
liſtened to the ſuggeſtions of his reſentment only, which, however, he could not 
| obey with any proſpect of ſucceſs; for he was now deprived of the aſſiſtance of 
the Flemings, who favoured Lewis ; and the duke of Bretagne was oppreſſed 
with melancholy to ſuch a degree, that he could no longer manage his own 


affairs. In ſpite of all theſe diſadvantages, the king of England reſolved to Argent, 


carry war into the bowels of France: he convoked a general aſſembly of 
his nobles, who approved of his reſolution ; and the whole nation rejoiced as 
much at the proſpect, as if they had already obtained a victory. He forth- 
with began to levy troops for this expedition; and his people contributed to- 
wards the expence with the utmoſt alacrity : but in the midſt of his preparations 
he was ſeized with a violent fever, produced by ſome excels, and died a penitent 


on the ninth day of April, in the forty-ſecond year of his age, and in the twenty- - 


third of his reign . He was a prince of the moſt elegant perſon, and 
inſinuating addreſs; endowed with the utmoſt fortitude and intrepidity ; .pol- 
ſeſſed of uncommon ſagacity and penetration: but, like all his anceſtors, he 
was brutally cruel and vindictive, perfidious, lewd, perjured, and rapacious 
without one liberal thought, without one ſentiment of humanity, - 


* By his wife Elizabeth, he had three ſons and 
ſeven daughters; namely, Edward who ſucceeded 
him on the throne; Richard duke of York ; George, 


who died in his infancy; Elizabeth, who, in the 


ſequel, married Henry VII. king of England; 
Mary, betrothed to the king of Ln who 


died before marriage; Cecilia, firſt married to 
John viſcount Willes, and afterwards to Sir John 

_ Kyme ; Margaret, who died an infant; Anne, 
married to Thomas Howard, the third duke of 


Vol. II. 


Iii 


Norfolk of that name; Bridget, who took the 
vel, and died in the nunnery at Dartford; Cathe- 
rine, married to William Courtenay earl of De- 
vonſhire. His natural children were Arthur Plan- 
tagenet viſcount Liſle, born of Elizabeth Lucy; 
and Elizabeth Plantagenet, married to Thomas 


lord Lumley ; another Elizabeth by Catherine, 


daughter of Sir Robert Clavenger ; and Label 


Mylbery, married to a brother of the lord Aude- 
ley. | Rymer, Dugdale, Auſtis. 
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CHAP. VII. 


8 JI. Edward V. naher king. S II. The duke of Glouceſter conſults with' his 
friends at Northampton. S III. Writes. a letter of condolance to the queen. 
$ IV. Arreſts the carl of Rivers, Sir Richard Gray, and Sir Thomas Vaughan. 
§ V. The queen takes ſanftuary in Weſtminſter. S VI. Richard duke of Glou- 

 - ceſter declared protector of the king and ringdom. & VII. Young Edward and 
his brother the duke of York are lodged in the Tower of London. S VIII. Ri- 
vers, Grey, and Vaughan, are beheaded at Pontefratt. & IX. Reports ſpread 

S the emiſſaries of Richard. & X. He divides his council. & XI. Orders Haſ- 
tings to be arreſted and beheaded, without form of trial. & XII. Fane Shore does 
Public penance. & XIII. Doctor Shaw's ſermon in praiſe of Richard. & XIV. 
The duke of Buckingham harrangues the Londoners in Guildhall, $ XV. Ri- 
chard is proclaimed king. & XVI. Is crowned at Weſtminſter. & XVII. Sends 
ambaſſadors to different parts of the continent, & XVIII. Death of the young 

- princes inthe Tower. & XIX. Richard's ſon is created prince of Wales. & XX. 
The duke of Buckingham, and Morton biſhop of Ely, contrive a ſcheme in favour 


of the earl of Richmond. & XXI. The queen dowager approves the ſcheme. 


$ XXII. The duke of Buckingham levies forces in private. & XXIII. The duke 
of Brittany promiſes to aſſiſt the earl of Richmond, & XXIV. Open rupture be- 
tween the king and the duke of Buckingham. & XXV. Whots deſerted, betrayed, 
and put to death. $XXVI. The earl of Richmond attempts to make a deſcent 
upon England. & XXVII. Proceedings in parliament. © & XXVIII. Richard 
concludes a treaty with Peter de Landois, miniſter of the duke of Brittany. 
S XXIX. Death of the prince of Wales, & XXX. The earl of Richmond ef- 
capes into France. & XXXI. Richard makes advances to the queen dowager. 
g XXXII. Who is perſuaded to leave the ſanctuary. Death of queen Anne. 
- $XXXIII. Richard makes his addreſſes to his niece Elizabeth. & XXXIV. 
| Henry earl of Richmond prepares for his voyage to England.  XXXV. Lands 
at Milford in Wales. & XXXVI. He meets king Richard at Boſworth. 
$ XXXVII. Where he obtains a complete victory. The death of Richard. 
8 XXXVII. His charafter. 


$ I. I Mmediately after the death of the fourth Edward, his ſon was proclaimed 

I king of England by the name of Edward V. though that young prince, 
who was but juſt turned of twelve years of age, never received the crown, or 
exerciſed any function of royalty; ſo that the interval between the death of his 
father and the uſurpation of his uncle, was properly an interregnum, during 
which the duke of Glouceſter took his meaſures for wreſting the crown from 
his nephew. Young Edward kept his court at Ludlow-Caſtle in Shropſhire, 


under the direction of his uncle Anthony earl of Rivers, who had been appointed 
his governor, His uterine brother Sir Richard Gray enjoyed another great 
office about his perſon ; Sir Thomas Vaughan was his chamberlain ; ; and all the 


other poſts of his houſhold were filled with the queen's creatures. Notwith- 
ſtanding the aſcendancy ſhe had acquired over the late king, ſhe had never 
2 been 
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been able to prevail upon him to diſmiſs from his council ſome old officers 


and ſervants, who had adhered to him in all the viciſſitudes of his fortune. Theſe 
were well acquainted with her endeavours z and ſuppoſing their ſafety conſiſted 
in their union, formed a patty for their mutual defence and ſupport, as well as 
to oppoſe the meaſures of Elizabeth and her family. At the head of this party, 
were Henry Stafford duke of Buckingham, William lord Haſtings, and Tho- 
mas lord Stanley. The firſt was deſcended from a daughter-of Thomas of 
Wodeſtoke duke of Glouceſter, and ſon of Edward III. and poſſeſſed the of- 
fice of lord high conſtable; the lord Haſtings was chamberlain, and particu- 
larly beloved by Edward IV. on account of his unſhaken artachment and fide- 
lity; and the lord Stanley was the repreſentative of an antient family, and a 
nobleman of virtue and courage, devoted to the intereſt of his maſter. Theſe three 
were conſidered as the chiefs of the antient nobility, in contradiſtinction to thoſe 


who had been enobled by the queen's. influence; and tho? their credit in the 


council was not equal to that of the Widevilles and Grays, they diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves with great ſpirit in the oppoſition, and the king had been often ob- 
liged to interpoſe in their diſputes. The duke of Glouceſter would have been 
very much perplexed between theſe two parties, had he not poſſeſſed an un- 
common fundot ſagacity and diſſimulation; for, in order to live upon good terms 
with the king, he was obliged to cultivate the good graces of his ſiſter-in-law ; 
and, in behaving reſpectfully to her, he ran the riſque of diſobliging the antient 
nobility, upon whole aſſiſtance he in a great meaſure depended for the accom- 

liſhment of his deſigns : he therefore made his court in public to the queen; 
ba, at the ſame time, engaged in private connexions with the duke of Bucking- 
ham and his party. Edward, on his death-bed, had ſtrongly recommended 
unanimity and coalition to the two factions: he had even propoſed a reconciliation, 
to which they readily conſented; and the ceremony was performed in his pre- 
ſence. The queen engaged for the earl of Rivers, who was abſent, and her 
eldeſt ſon the marquis of Dorſet embraced the duke of Buckingham and lord 
Haſtings, with all the exterior marks of cordiality. The duke of Glouceſter 
being then at York on his majeſty's affairs, could not obſtruct this accommo- 
dation, which would have been very prejudicial to his intereſt, had the parties 
been ſincere in their profeſſions. But, this was not the caſe. | 
- FILE As ſoon as Edward's eyes were cloſed, they forgot their mutual pro- 
teſtations; and each faction exerted all its efforts to gain the advantage over 
the other, in ſecuring the perſon of the young king, in whoſe name they might 
be able to govern the kingdom. The queen, upon the death of her huſband, 


_ diſpatched a meſſenger to her brother Rivers, with the tidings of that event, 


and a letter, in which ſhe adviſed him to raiſe a body of troops in Wales, and 
conduct the new king to London, that he might be crowned immediately. On 
the other hand, the duke of Buckingham and the lord Haſtings made the 
duke of Glouceſter acquainted with his brother's death, and the queen's mea- 
ſures ; and as the protectorſhip of the realm, of right belonged to him during 
the king's minority, they exhorted him to claim his privilege, offering to pro- 
vice a body of a thouland men well armed, which ſhould be ready to march at 
his command, Richard deſired they would meet him at Northampton, where 
they accordingly aſſembled with a great number of their friends; and there, in 
a ſtudicd harrangue, he expatiated on the danger to which they would be ex- 
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pact ſhould the queen continue at the head of the adminiſtration, He ob- 
erved, that it was both his right, and his intereſt, to manage the reins. of go- 
vernment during the minority of his nephew; that every body knew the at- 
tachment he had conſtantly preſerved tor his brother; that his tender affection 


for Edward's children would not ſuffer him to abandon them to the diſcretion 


of people, whole tole view. was to aggrandize themſelves at the expence of their 
lovereign ; for which reaſon, he was reſolved to uſe all his endeavours for the 
good of the nation, and the advantage of the young king, on whom he would 
beſtow ſuch education as would enable him to follow the ſteps of his glorious 
anceſtors : but, that as ſuch a project could not be executed without the aſſiſt- 
ance. of true-hearted Engliſhmen, he had aſſembled them to conſult about the 
meaſures which ought to be taken at the preſent juncture ; and declared, that he 
would be wholly conducted by their advice, Having thus prepared the minds 
of the audience for the execution of his purpoſe, they entered into a ſerious con- 
ſultation about the means for rendering themſelves maſters of the king's perſon ; 
and agreed, to act by ſtratagem and deceit. They reſolved to appear extremely 
zealous for the intereſt of their new ſovereign, that the queen-might have no 
pretence for aſſembling or maintaining an army; that the duke of Glouceſter 
ſhould perſuade her to diſmiſs the troops that were already levied ; and, ſhould 
his arguments ſucceed, endeavour to ſecure the king's perſon before his arrival 
in London. But, ſhould the queen turn a deaf ear to his remonſtrances, he 
determined to amuſe her with negotiations, until he ſhould be in a condition to 


oppoſe her deſigns in a more effectual manner. 


5 III. This plan being projected, Haſtings returned to London, where he 


had acquired great popularity; and the duke of Glouceſter wrote a letter of 
condolance to the queen, in which, after the warmeſt profeſſions of friendſhip, 
regard and loyalty, to her and his young ſovereign, he exhorted her to uſe her 
beſt endeavours to. baniſh all jealous animoſity that might ftill ſubſiſt among 
the nobles ; and to confirm the reconciliation which had been ſo lately, and 
ſo happily effected. He obſerved, that her levying troops for the defence of 
the king, at a time when the whole nation ſeemed to breathe one fpirit of loy- 
alty and affection, might wake the jealouſy and ſuſpicion of thoſe noblemen 
who had been reconciled to her family : that their ſuſpicion would naturally 
prompt them to take meaſures for their own preſervation : and that one miſ- 
underſtanding might produce another, until the whole kingdom ſhould be in- 
volved in civil war and confuſion. Inorder to prevent theſe calamities, he earneſtly 
intreated her to diſband her troops, that all the nobles of the kingdom might, 
without fear or ſuſpicion, pay their reſpects to their young ſovereign, and con- 
tribute with all their power towards the maintenance of the public tranquillity. 
The queen had no reaſon to doubt the ſincerity of Glouceſter, who had always 
treated her with the utmoſt deference, and manifeſted uncommon zeal for the 
intereſt of her children: ſhe believed his letter was the effect of his loyalty and 
good ſenſe. As he had not yet dropped the leaſt hint of his intention to 
claim the adminiſtration, ſhe followed his advice as the wholeſome counſel of 
a friend; and, ſent an order to Rivers to diſband his forces, that they might 
not give umbrage to the nation. x 

FSI. The earl obeyed this order without heſitation, and ſet out with the 
king for London, without any other attendants than the ordinary * — 
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Chap. VII. | OF ENGL AND. 

Young Edward was met by the dukes of Glouceſter and Buckingham, in the 
neighbourhood of Northampton, which they had already fecured with nine hun- 
dred men; and they approached him with marks of the moſt profound regard 
and ſubmiſſion. Glouceſter told him, that as the town of Northampton was 
crouded with ſtrangers, his majeſty would be more at his eaſe in Stony-Stratford, 
about twelve miles farther on the London road, where they would join him 
in the morning, and in the mean time paſs the night at Northampton. His 
propoſal being approved, they invited the earl of Rivers to make merry with 
them at their lodgings; and he accompanied them to Northampton, glad of 
this opportunity to cement the late reconciliation by his unreſerved compliance. 
They ſpent good part of the night in ſeeming harmony, and mutual profeſſions 
of friendſhip; but, next morning they ordered him to be put in arreſt, and ſet out 
for Stony-Stratford, where they found the king ready to proceed on his jour- 


ney. Before they quitted that place, they took occaſion to quarrel with his 
uterine brother Sir Richard Gray, whom they accuſed of having, in conjunction 


with the marquis of Dorſet, and the earl of Rivers, formed a deſign to make 
themſelves maſters of the king's perſon : they likewiſe affirmed, that the inar- 
quis had ſeized the treaſure of the late king, with which he was intruſted, Ed- 


ward himſelf interpoſing on this occaſion, ſaid he would not pretend to Juſtify 
the conduct of Dorſet, with which he was unacquainted ; but, that he woul 


anſwer for his uncle Rivers, and his brother Richard, who had been always 
with him fince his father's deceaſe. The duke of Buckingham told his majeſty, 
they were too cunning to make him acquainted with their ſchemes; and imme- 
diately ordered his followers to take Sir Richard Gray, and Sir Thomas 
Vaughan, into cuſtody. The king was conveyed back to Northampton; and 
the next day, the priſoners were ſent to the caſtle of Pontefract, notwithſtand- 
ing the intreaties and tears of Edward, which flowed in great abundance ; tho? 
they ſtill treated him with all the exterior marks of the moſt reſpectſul 
ſubmiſſion. | | 

V. The queen was no ſooner informed of theſe proceedings, than ſhe com- 
prehended the whole ſcheme of the duke of Glouceſter, and looking upon her 
brother and two ſons as loſt, fled for refuge to the ſanctuary in Weſtminſter, 
with the duke of York, who was about nine years of age, the marquis of Dor- 
ſet, and the reſt of her children. The lord Haſtings having received an ac- 
count of the tranſaction at Northampton, repaired immediately to the houſe 
of the archbiſhop of York, to whom he communicated thele tidings ; affuring 
him at the ſame time, that no harm was intended to the king, to whom indeed, 
he was ſincerely attached, without knowing the deſigns of Glouceſter. The 
archbilhop aroſe immediately from his bed; and, tho* it was midnight, went to 
viſit the queen, whom he found fitting on the floor in the utmoſt agony of 


diſtreſs, deploring the fate of her children. The prelate endeavoured to con- 


ſole her with the aſſurances of Haſtings; but, ſhe could derive no comfort 
from any thing which came from that quarter. Then he proteſted, that if her 
enemies ſhould be wicked enough to take away the life of the king, he would 
forthwith crown the duke of York; and as a pledge of his ſincerity, he left the 
great ſeal in her hands: but afterwards reflecting, that he ought not to have 
parted with that mark of the late king's confidence, he deſired it might be ſent 
back, and ſhe complied with his requeſt, Mean while, the news of the affair 
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at Northampton filled the whole city of London with tumult and conſterna- 
tion; and a great number of the citizens took to their arms, without knowing 
what would be the conſequence. of Glouceſter's conduct. But, their fears were 
appealed by the lord Haſtings, who aſſured them, that the king was in no 
danger; and that Rivers and Gray had been apprehended for a conſpiracy 
againſt the lives of the dukes of Glouceſter and Buckingham ; but that they 
would be fairly tried by the laws of their country. | 

$ VL In a few days after this diſturbance, the king was brought to Lon- 
don, which he entered amidſt the acclamations of the people, accompanied by 
the duke of Glouceſter, who rode behind him bare-headed, and a great num- 
ber of noblemen, who ſeemed zealouſly attached to his majeſty's perſon. He 
was. conducted to the biſhop's palace, as a place of ſafety, under the protection 
of the citizens; and this mark of confidence, together with the reſpe& which 
was paid to the perſon of the king, intirely diſſipated thoſe ſuſpicions which 
the affair of Northampton had produced. Immediately after the rejoicings 
which were made on the king's arrival, the duke of Glouceſter convoked a 
great council of the nobility, to regulate the adminiſtration z and theſe being 
chiefly compoled of his own friends, or ſuch as hated the queen's family, 
he was declared Protector of the King and Kingdom; tho' the council on this 
occaſion uſurped a prerogative which reſided in-the parliament alone. As ſoon 
as Richard found himſelf veſted with this high office, he deprived the arch- 
biſhop of York of the great ſeal, which he gave to the -biſhop of Lincoln; 
and filled with his own creatures all thoſe places which had been occupied by 
the queen's adherents. Then he propoſed in council, that a deputation ſhould 


be ſent to deſire the queen would allow the duke of York to attend his brother, 


and be preſent at his coronation. He obſerved, that Elizabeth's retreat into 
the ſanctuary implied a diſtruſt, which might kindle jealouſies, and revive fac- 
tions, to the manifeſt prejudice of the nation : that the circumſtance of York's 
remaining in the aſylum, while his brother received the crown, would diſgrace 
the government in the eyes of foreign potentates : and that, in all probability, 
the queen's deſign was to eſcape from the ſanctuary, and raiſe a flame in the 
kingdom, on pretence of defending her ſecond fon from violence. It was 
therefore, his opinion, that the archbiſhop of Canterbury ſhould endeavour to 
perſuade the queen to part with the duke of York ; and that, ſhould ſhe refuſe 
ro comply in this particular with the defire of the council, the duke of York 
ſhould be taken from her by force. The archbiſhop undertook to perſuade her 
to compliance; but vehemently oppoſed the propoſal for violating the ſanc- 
tuary, which had been ſo long kept ſacred. The duke of Buckingham in- 
veighed againſt the abuſe of ſanctuaries, and ſeconded the opinion of the pro- 
tector, which was eſpouſed by all the reſt of the council, the eccleſiaſtics 
excepted. | | 

$ VII. The cardinal archbiſhop being ſent as deputy from the council to the 
queen, employed all his eloquence in vain, to perſuade her that ſhe ought to part 
with the duke of York ; and finding her inflexible, plainly told her, that a re- 
ſolution was taken to withdraw him by force from the ſanctuary. The hapleſs 
mother, terrified at this declaration, imparted to the cardinal her ſuſpicions of 
Glouceſter, whom ſhe taxed with a deſign upon the crown, which he could not 


accompliſh without having both her ſons in his power. The archbiſhop, who 
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never dreamed of Richard's ambition, took umbrage at the queen's inſinua- 
tions; and told her with great warmth, that her ſuſpicions were injurious to 
the character of a prince who had nothing more at heart than the intereſt of 
his ſovereign, as well as to the honour of the nobility and prelates in council, 
who could not be ſo wicked as to concur in any ſuch treaſonable deſign. 
He ſaid that, without their concurrence, the protector would find ſuch a ſcheme 
impracticable; tho' he was fully perſuaded in his own mind, that no thought 
of that nature ever entered the breaſt of the duke of Glouceſter. The good 
cardinal was really convinced of the protector's integrity; therefore his dit- 


431 


courſe was the more emphatic, and had the greater effect upon Elizabeth, 


who began to abate in her apprehenſion, tho* not ſo much, but that in parting 


with her ſon, ſhe ſhed a torrent of tears, and underwent the moſt violent agi- 
tation of ſorrow. At length, after having embraced him with all the eagerneſs 
of maternal affection, heightened by the fear of loſing the beloved object for 
ever, ſhe delivered him into the hands of the archbiſhop, by whom he was con- 
ducted to the protector; and Richard received him with all the marks of pa- 
rental tenderneſs, deſiring he would look upon him as his guardian and father. 
The two young princes ſeemed extremely happy at meeting, and began to think 
their uncle Richard ſincere in his profeſſions of duty and friendſhip : but, this 
happineſs was not of long duration; for, in a few days, they were conveyed 
from the biſhop's palace to the Tower, from whence the kings of England uſed 
to ride in proceſſion through the ſtreets of London to their coronation at Weſt- 
minſter; a cuſtom which now turniſhed Glouceſter with a pretext for ſecuring 
his nephews in cloſe cuſtody. 68 

$ VIIL. It was at this juncture that Richard is ſaid to have communicated his 
ſcheme to the duke of Buckingham, who was a nobleman without principle; 
and therefore eaſily engaged in the project of Glouceſter, who promiſed to re- 
compence his ſervices with a grant of certain lands in Herefordſhire, the late 
king's wardrobe, and a patent for rendering the office of conſtable hereditary 
in his family. The protector having ſecured Buckingham in his intereſt, re- 
ſolved to rid his hands of the priſoners at Pontefract, whoſe death would de- 
prive the royal family of their chief ſupport. For this purpoſe he held conſul- 
rations with his friends, and found Hattings particularly pleaſed with the de- 
ſign of diſpatching Rivers and Gray, who had done him many ill offices in the 
late reign. The lord Howard likewiſe aſſented to the ſcheme for the ſame rea- 
ſon ; and Sir Thomas Radcliffe governor of Pontefract, received inſtructions 
to put it in execution. He had already aſſembled five thouſand men for the ſer- 


vice of Richard; ſo that having nothing to fear from the reſentment of the 


people in the neighbourhood, he cauſed the earl of Rivers, Sir Richard Gray, 


and Sir Thomas Vaughan, to be beheaded, without any form of trial. 


$ IX. In the mean time the duke of Glouceſter endeavoured to engage in his 
ſervice a-great. number of profligate perſons of deſperate fortunes, without 
fear, conſcience, . or any other principle of action than ſelf-intereſt; who would 
execute his commands and directions, how wicked and cruel ſoever they might 
be, without remorle or heſitation. While he privately inliſted this band of 
deſperadoes, he ſtill maintained his diſſimulation in the eyes of the world, af- 
fecting to prepare for the coronation of his nephew, at which he ſummoned all 
gentlemen. poſſeſſing forty pounds a year, to attend and receive the honour of 
knighthood, 
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knighthood. His next ſcheme was to find out a pretence for excluding the 


children of Edward from the throne, as well as thoſe of Clarence, who ſtood 


between him and his hopes. When the reſolution is once taken, pretences 
are eaſily invented to give it countenance. His emiſſaries began to prepare the 
public for his uſurpation, by ſpreading reports to the prejudice of his mother's 
reputation, They whiſpered about, that the old dutcheſs of Yark had been 
falle to her huſband's bed; and that neither Edward nor Clarence were begot- 
ten by their reputed father; whereas Richard wore his expreſs image, both in 
the features of his countenance, and the lineaments of his mind and diſpoſition. 
Not contented with aſperſing the character of a lady, which had hitherto been 
unblemiſhed, they fixed the imputation of baſtardy upon Edward's children, 
in conſequence of the pretended marriage, by which they ſaid he was previouſly 
contracted to Elizabeth Lucy. They inſinuated, that the children of Clarence 
were rendered incapable of ſucceeding to the throne, by the attainder of their 


father; and they mentioned Richard, not only as the true heir of blood, bur 


alto, as a prince poſſeſſed of every quality that could adorn a crown. ' 
$ X. Theſe reports were diſſeminated in ſach an artful manner, that they 
gained credit among the lower claſs of people, while they gave umbrage to thoſe 
noblemen who were attached to the family of the late king, and in particular 
to lord Haſtings, who was till intirely ignorant of Richard's real deſign. The 
protector was well acquainted with his ſentiments; but had hitherto lived upon 
terms of friendſhip with him, on account of his great intereſt in the city of 
London; nor was he altogether without hope of bringing him intirely over to 
his intereſt, - He likewiſe cultivated a ſeeming friendſhip with the two archbi- 
ſhops, the biſhop of Ely, and the lord Stanley, who were well-wiſhers to the two 
young princes, becauſe he found his account in their countenance ; and reſolved 
to wear the maſque until he ſhould have no further occaſion for their aſſiſtance. 

In order to amuſe them in the mean time, he fixed a day for the coronation of 
Edward, and divided his council, on pretence of making more expedition in 
eparing for that ſolemnity. His own creatures fat at Weſtminſter, attended 
— Edmund Shaw the mayor of London, who was devoted to the protector's 
intereſt, while the noblemen that favoured the cauſe of Edward, were detached 
in a ſeparate committee to the Tower, where they met every day to ſuperintend 
the preparations. They ſoon perceived that obſtacles were induſtriouſly raiſed 
to prevent the execution of their orders: that very few perſons were admitted 
to the king, who was attended by a ſmall number of domeſtics, while his 
uncle was continually furrounded by ſwarms of courtiers, whom he careſſed 
with ſuch affability as ſeemed contrary to his natural diſpoſition; . Theſe cir- 
cumſtances, added to the delay of the coronation, alarmed the lord Stanley, 
who now began to ſuſpect the duke of Glouceſter of ſiniſter deſigns. He freely 
communicared his ſuſpicions to his collegues; and, as the reſolutions - of 
the other council were myſteriouſly concealed trom their knowledge, pro- 
poled, that they ſhould, without loſs of time, concert proper meaſures for the 
ſafety of their ſovereign. The lord Haſtings, who firmly believed that the 
protector had no other deſign but that of deſtroying the queen's faction, diſpel- 
led theſe juft ſuſpicions, by aſſuring them there was nothing to be feared trom 
the other council ; and offered to pawn his head, that if they ſhould take any 
ſtep to the prejudice of the king and the realm, he ſhould be informed _ 
| | | y 
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by one of the members who was intirely devoted to his intereſt. This was his 
friend and confident-Cateſby ; but, he little dreamed that this man betrayed 
him, and that ſuch was the price by which he purchaſed the confidence of the 
protector. The lord Stanley and his collegues allowed themſelves to be con- 
own obſervations; and thus neglected the opportunity which never recurred. 

J $ XI. Mean while, Richard thought it was now high time, either to make a 
convert of Haſtings to his views, or to deſtroy him at once: for this purpoſe 
he employed Cateſby to ſound that nobleman, touching his opinion of the pro- 
tector's right, which happened at that time to be the common ſubject of conver- 
dation. Haſtings not only refuted all the ſuggeſtions concerning the baſtardy 
of Edward and his children; but aſſured Cateſby, that he would with all his 
intereſt, and even his heart's blood, ſupport. the young princes agninſt all 
their enemies. This declaration was immediately reported to the protector, 
who being extremely deſirous of engaging Haſtings in his deſign, directed 
Cateſby to try him once more, and even hint the project which was formed for 


| the excluſion of his nephews. Cateſby, in this ſecond converſation, found him Fabian, 


more than ever determined to oppoſe any enterprize that ſhould be formed 
againſt his maſter's children; and Richard, for that very reaſon, devoted him 
to immediate death. He repaired in-the morning to the council in the Tower, 
where he behaved with remarkable affability to the members, and after ſome 
ſtay withdrew, deſiring them to continue their deliberations, and give the laſt 
orders touching the ceremony of the coronation, which had been too long de- 
layed. Ia about an hour after his departure, he returned with afrowning aſpect, 
biting his lips, and exhibiting all the marks of internal agitation. | After ſome 
pauſe, My lords, (ſaid he) what puniſhment do thoſe deſerve who have con- 
s ſpired againſt my life? The whole council was confoundedat this queſtion; 
and the lord Haſtings replied, in the name of the reſt, that whoever was guilty 
of ſuch a criine ought to be puniſhed as a traitor, It is no other (cried -Rich- 
<< ard) than that ſorcereſs my ſiſter-in-law, with her accomplices.” Before his 
hearers had time to recollect themſelves from the fear and aſtoniſhment which 
this prelude produced, he bared his left arm which was withered, and preſent- 
ing it to the council, ** Behold, (ſaid he) what that ſorcereſs, and the wretched 
Shore have done by the power of their incantations! they have reduced this 
arm to the condition in which you now fee it; and the reſt of my body would 
< have ſhared the ſame fate, if, by the ſingular protection of heaven, their in- 
famous practices had not been diſcovered.” Theſe words redoubled their amaze- 
ment and terror, as they well. knew his arm had been always in that ſhrivelled 
condition; and as they were fully perſuaded, that if the queen had formed any 
ſuch deſign, ſhe would never have communicated it to Jane Shore, who had 
been the concubine of her huſband, and now lived on the ſame footing with the 


lord Haſtings, who was the queen's profeſſed enemy. This nobleman could 


not help expreſſing his doubts about the truth of the information, by ſaying, 
if they were guilty, they deſerved to be puniſhed. * How!(cried the protector 
<< with great emotion) do'ſt thou anſwer me with an If, as if I had forged the 
<< accuſation ?' 1 tell thee they have plotted againſt my life, and thou thyſelf 
art one of their accomplices.” So laying, he ſtruck the table twice, and im- 
mediately the hall was filled with armed men ; then, turning to Haſtings, he 
+ Ve. II. K k k 9 ſaid, 


vinced by the aſſurances of Haſtings, whoſe intelligence they preferred to their 
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ſaid, “ arreſt thee" for the crime of treaſon.” ' c Who, me, my lord!“ re- 
plied that unfortunate nobleman: “ Yes, thee, thou traitor,” exclaimed the 
protector, and ordered him to be feized by the ſoldiers.” This arreſt occaſioned 
a tumult in the apartment, during which one of the ſoldiers attempted to cleave 
the head of lord Stanley with à battle-ax, on pretence of keeping the peace, 
but he miſſed his aim; and Stanley, by creeping under the table, ſaved his life 


at the expence of a dangerous wound. Nevertheleſs, he was arreſted, toge- 


ther with the archbiſhop of Vork, and the biſhop of Ely: but as for Haſtings, 
Richard was ſo bent upon his deſtruction, that he ſwore he would not dine, 
until his head ſhould be ſevered: from his ſhoulders ; fo that he had juſt time to 
confeſs himſelf to the firſt prieſt that could be found, and then was beheaded on 
a log of timber. JJC e 


4 4 * * 


II. Richard, knowing how much Haſtings was beloved by the citizens 


of London, thought it neceſſary to uſe ſome pretext for this precipitate execu- 
tion, and ſent a meſſage to the mayor and aldermen, deſiring to fee them im- 
mediately. In the mean time he and Buckingham caſed themſelves up in ruſty 


armour; and when the magiſtracy of London repaired to the Tower, in obe- 


Bir Th. More. 


dience to his meſſage, he told them that the lord Haſtings and ſome others 
had conſpired againſt his life. He faid he had not been informed of their 
deſign till ten in the morning, when the proofs appeared ſo-plain, that the king 
and council thought it abſolutely neceſſary to execute Haſtings without delay, 
as they underſtood a great number of people were ready to riſe in his favour; 
that, in ſuch a preſſing emergency, he was fain to put on the firſt armour 
he could find, for the ſecurity of his perſon; and that he had ſent for them to be 
witneſſes of the truth, that they might inform the people, and prevent or ap- 
peaſe the tumults Which ill-deſigning perſons might raiſe in the city. The 
mayor and aldermen faw through the pretext : they durſt not, however, ſignify 
their real ſentiments, but promiſed to obey his orders, and withdrew. Imme- 
diately after this conference, a proclamation was publiſhed in the king's name, 
declaring that, as the lord Haſtings had entered into a conſpiracy to ſeize 
his majeſty's perſon, and ſlay the protector and the duke of Buckingham, that 
he might govern the realm according to his on pleaſure, the king, for the 
prevention of this wicked deſign, had, by the advice of his council, puniſhed 
him without delay: that no perſon was ever more deſerving of the death of a 
traitor than Haſtings, who had adviſed the late king to take ſo many fatal ſteps 
contrary to the liberty and privileges of the people: that he had been the con- 
ductor and companion of Edward's debauchery : and that he had ſpent the laſt 
night with Jane Shore, the accomplice of all his crimes, and of that in parti- 
cular for which he ſuffered. * This proclamation contained many other aſper- 
fions calculated to diminiſh the affection which the people had always expreſſed 
for lord Haſtings,” and anticipate their compaſſion ; but it did not produce the 
deſired effect. Jane Shore being apprehended and brought before the council, 
the duke of Glouceſter accuſed her of having practiſed witchcraft, and entered 
into the; conſpiracy of Haſtings againſt his life. But ſhe made her innocence 
appear fo plain, that they could not, with any ſhadow of juſtice, condemn her 
upon this accuſation : then ſhe was proſecuted for the irregularities of her life, 
which ſhe could not deny; and being delivered to the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 


vas condemned to do public penance in St. Paul's church, and to walk in pro- 


ceſſion 
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ceſſion before the croſs, barefoot, half naked, and a burning taper in her 
hand. | == OO MCL ITY een 0407 
S XIII. Thoſe executions at London and Pontefract, without form of proceſs, 
together with the impriſonment of the archbiſhop of York, the biſhop of Ely, 
and the lord Stanley, left the people no reaſon to doubt but that the protector 
had a deſign upon the crown; and the whole kingdom was filled with conſter- 
nation. This was a juncture at which he reſolved to manifeſt his intention; 
but, as he deſired to have the approbation of the Londoners, he conſulted wi 
his confident the duke of Buckingham, about means for procuring this advan- 
tage. They reſolved to redouble their induſtry in perſuading the people that 
the children of Edward were baſtards, on the ſuppoſition-that thoſe whom their 
emiſſaries could not convince, would be deterred from attempting to undeceive 
their neighbours. Doctor Ralf Shaw, the mayor's brother, preached a ſermon 
at St. Paul's Croſs, in which he not only enlarged upon Edward's previous 
marriage with Elizabeth Lucy, which rendered his other children illegitimate, 
but alſo Fr ir upon the baſtardy of Edward himſelf and his brother Clarence, 
who he affirmed were begotten by perſons whom the dutcheſs of York admitted 
to her bed inthe abſence of her huſband : then he made a tranſition to the duke 
of Glouceſter, whom he repreſented as the true ſon of York, whom he perfectly 
teſembled'in his features as well as in his virtues, and poured forth an extraya- 
gant panegyric on this prince, during which he intended to have preſented 
hiraſelf to the people, in hope that, moved by the eloquence. of the preacher, 
they would have ſaluted him as king. The duke, however, did not arrive un- 
til the doctor had exhauſted his encomium, and began to diſcuſs another fub- 
ject. Nevertheleſs, ſeeing the protector approach, he repeated his praiſe with the 
moſt fulſome exaggeration, while Richard walked” through the croud to his 
place. But, inſtead of hearing the acclamation'of *-Long live king Richard!” 
he ſaw the audience hang their heads in profound ſilence, deteſting the vena- 
lity of the preacher, who forfeited all his popularity by this ſhamefal proſtitu- 
tion of his talent, and concealed himſelf in retirement, Where he ſoon died of 
ſorrow and remorſe. 29 g FS oils 1 
S XIV. Shaw's ſermon having been ſo unfavourably received, the duke of 
Buckingham, who was famed for his elocution, undertook to harrangue the 
people on the Tueſday following at Guildhall ; there the aldermen and com- 
mon council being aſſembled by the lord mayor, the duke reſumed the topic: 
which doctor Shaw had handled ſo unſucceſsfully. He told them, the lor 
in council and commons of the kingdom, had declared that no baſtard ſhould 
fit upon the throne of England, and inſiſted upon the crown's being adjudged 
to the duke of Glouceſter, the only ſon of the late duke of York : he ſaid there 
was reaſon to fear that magnanimous prince would reje& the offer; but he 
hoped that if all the people, eſpecially the citizens of London, would unite, in 
their ſollicitations, Richard might be perſuaded to bear the weighty burthen of 
3 which was too heavy for an infant's ſhoulders. He therefore de- 
tired, in his own name, and that of the council, they would declare their opi- 
nion; and here he pauſed, in expectation of hearing them exclaim“ King Ri- 
* chard ! King Richard!” But, to his great ſurprize, an univerſal ſilence 
Prevailed. He repeated his harrangue with-ſome variation; and ſtill they con- 
tinued mute and melancholy. He W expreſſed his diſpleaſure to the a 
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who told him, that the people were not uſed to be harrangued by any perſon 
but the recorder, who was the city orator. This officer being ordered to ſpeak, 
on the fame ſubject, recapitulated all that the duke had ſaid z and concluded 
with deſiring they would anſwer poſitively, whether or not they would have the 
duke of Glouceſter for their king. A confuſed murmur ran through the mul- 
titude ; and ſome of the duke's domeſtics, having inſinuated themſelves among 
the croud, cried : Lang live king Richard!“ A few burghers, who had 
been previguſly corrupted, joined in this. acclamation; and the apprentices and 
populace who ſtood at the gate threw up their caps in honour of the duke of 
Glouceſter. | Buckingham, commanding filence, told them, he was rejoiced 
to find his propoſal met with ſuch univerſal approbation ; and deſired they 
would meet him next day at the ſame time and place, that they might go to- 
gether and preſent an humble ſupplication to his highneſs, Ty him to 
mount the throne, and. govern the people as his own ſubjects. | 
Rot. Parl. S XV. The citizens were diſmiſſed for that day. On the morrow, the 
| duke of Buckingham, with the mayor, aldermen, and a multitude of the pro- 
| , tector's adherents, repaired. to Barnard's-Caſtle, where he reſided, in order to 
preſent an addreſs, in the name of the three eſtates, declaring che baſtardy of 
Edward's children; and intreating him to aſſume the crown, which was his 
true inheritance. Richard pretended to be terrified at ſuch: a concourſe of peo- 
Ple, as if he had thought they came with ſome ſiniſter deſign upen his perſon z 
and when at length Buckingham prevailed upon him to give them audience, he 
came forth with all the marks of terror and diſtruſt. He affected great ſurprize 
at their propoſal, which he declined, obſerving that he loved his brother's chil- 
dren-above all the crowns -in the world : though he conſidered their addreſs as - 
a proof of their affection, which he ſhould never forget. He exhorted them to 
live quietly under the ſovereign to whom they owed their obedience ; and he 
promiſed for himſelf that he would, to the beſt of his power, adviſe his nephew 
to govern in ſuch a manner as to render his people flouriſhing and happy. The 
duke of Buckingham, appearing very much diſſatisfied with this anſwer, de- 
clared, that the people were unanimouſly reſolved that none of Edward's chil- 
dren ſhould ſit upon the throne; and that, if he would not receive the crown, 
they ſhould. be obliged. to offer it to ſome other perſon. This declaration 
ſoftened the protector into compliance. He. told them, that ſince they were 
determined to reject the children of Edward, he was contented to accept the 
crown, which was undoubtedly his lawful inheritance, though he received it 
with more pleaſure, as the free gift of a free people. This condeſcenſion in Ri- 
chard was applauded. with loud acclamations. Next day he repaired to 
Weſtminſter-Hall, where, placing himſelf in the royal ſeat, he made a ſpeech 
oY the audience, and gave the judges a ſtrict charge for the due aaminiſttation 
of juſtice: 
5 XVI. This farce being ated with all imaginable ſucceſs, the duke of Glou- | 
ceſter was proclaimed king of England and France, by the name of Richard III. 
on the tweſity-ſecond day of June, and the ſixth day of July fixed for the ce- 
remony ot his coronation, which he deferred till that time, in expectation of 
being reinforced by five thouſand men from the north, as he did not much 
confide in the attachment of the Londoners, During this interval, he con- 


ferred the office of chancellor dee the 8. of Lincoln, who was one of his 
favourites. 
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favourites. k He beſtowed the office of mareſchal on lord John Howard, toge- 
ther with the title of duke of Norfolk; and next day appointed him high-confta- 
ble for the coronation. His ſon Thomas Howard was created earl of Surrey; 
William Berkeley was promoted to the title of earl of Nottingham; and lord 
Lovel, one of Richard's chief confidents, was raiſed to thetitle of viſcount. Thomas 
Rotheram archbiſhop of York was diſcharged from confinement; and the lord 
Stanley was not only releaſed, but even appointed ſteward of the houſhold: not 
that Richard had any real regard for this nobleman, but this indulgence” was 
the effect of his apprehenſion ; for Stanley's ſon the lord Strange had begun to 
levy troops in Lincolnſhire, and Richard thought this was the moſt likely ex- 
pedient for preventing the conſequences of a rebellion. The univerſity of Ox- 
ford preſented a petition in favour of Morton. biſhop of Ely; and though the 
new king mortally hated that prelate, he would not, in the beginning of his 
reign, diſoblige ſuch a venerable body by a flat refuſal : nor would he ſer the 
biſhop altogether at liberty; but he choſe a medium, and committed Him to 
the care of the duke of Buckingham, who ſent him to his caſtle of Brecknock - 
in Wales, On the ſixth day of July, he and Anne his queen, daughter of Richard Sis Th. More. 
earl of Warwick, were crowned with great pomp at Weſtminſter. ' All the no- | 
blemen in the kingdom aſſiſted at this ceremony, that they might not, by their 
abſence, incur the ſuſpicion of the new king, whoſe character was ſo formidable; 
and the queen's train was borne up by Margaret counteſs of Richmond, wife 
of lord Stanley, and mother to the earl of Richmond then an exile in Brittany. 
XVII. Richard now ſeemed ſecure from all oppoſition. There was not 
a nobleman in the kingdom who had intereſt enough to raife the leaſt diſtur- 
bance, except thoſe who were intirely devoted to his intereſt, - The queen dow- 
ager, with her five. daughters, and her brother the marquis of Dorſet, | til} re- 
mained in the ſanctuary. Sir Richard Wideville lived in concealment; white 
Edward V. and his brother the duke of York continued cloſe prifoners in the 
Tower, the government of which was conferred on Sir Richard Brackenbury; 
on whole fidelity Richard placed the greateſt dependence. Nevertheleſs, that he 
might ſtrengthen his power with foreign alliances, and prevent his enemies 
from receiving any aſſiſtance abroad, he ſent Bernard de la Foree as his ambaf- 
ſador into Caſtile, to renew the antient alliance with Ferdinand and Iſabella. 
- He appointed commiſſioners to treat with France about certain infractions of 
the truce, that it might be renewed and confirmed; he veſted Thomas Hut- 
ton with full power to prolong the truce with Francis II. duke of Brittany; 
and this ambaſſador received inſtructions about a new treaty with that prince, 
touching his delivering up the earl of Richmond. Wer 
$ XVIII. Theſe meaſures being taken, Richard is ſaid to have compaſſec 
the death of his two nephews in the Tower; and, in order to avoid the ſuſpi- 
cion of being concerned in this tragedy, to have made a progreſs through ſe- 
veral counties, on pretence of reforming the abuſes which had erept into the 
adminiſtration of juſtice. In the courſe of this circuit he reſided ſome time at 
Glouceſter, which he affected to favour as the place from which he derived his 
title. He was accompanied by the duke of Buckingham, who now ſeemed to 
think his ſervices could never be ſufficiently recompenced, and was become ſo 
arrogant, that the king found it neceſſary to humble his pride. When reſo- 
lutions of this kind are taken, opportunities are never wanting. Wie he 
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fected to treat him ſuperciliouſly, and even to refuſe ſome little favours he had 


occaſion to aſlæ; for, with regard to the eſtate of Hereford, which ſome hi- 
ſtorians have made the cauſe of this difference, it appears, bya grant of Richard, 


mentioned by Dugdale, that the duke had actually received all the lands he 


could have reaſonably claimed, as belonging to that family from which he was 


deſcended. In all probability therefore, he took umbrage at ſome other re- 
pulſe or mortifying ſlight; and having obtained permiſſion to go and regulate 
his domeſtic affairs, retired in diſguſt to his caſtle of Brecknock. After his 


departure, the king proceeded to the execution of the ſcheme he had projected 
for making away with his nephews in the Tower. He had founded Brakenbury 


the governor upon this ſubje& ; and finding him too conſcientious to be con- 


cerned in the perpetration of ſuch a cruel murder, he employed Sir James Tyr- 
rel, who had acted as aſſaſſin- general during the reign of Edward IV. under the 
title of vice- conſtable, by virtue of a commiſſion, impowering him to take cog- 
nizance of all caſes of treaſon; and, upon a bare inſpection of the fact, ſee 


Juſtice immediately executed upon the criminal, without noiſe, form of trial, 
or appeal. This murdering commiſſion was renewed by Richard; and Tyr- 


rel, having received his inſtructions, found acceſs to the Tower, where he is 


ſaid to have taken away the lives of the two innocent princes, by the hands of 
two ruffians, who ſmothered them in their beds, and buried their bodies under 
a ſtair- caſe. This is the account given by Sir Thomas More, which ought to 
be read with caution, becauſe written in the ſubſequent reign, when every hi- 
ſtorian and writer endeavoured to inſinuate himſelf into the favour of Henry, by 
blackening the character of his predeceſſor. True it is Tyrrel is ſaid to have 
confeſſed the fact, when he was arreſted for treaſon againſt Henry; but very 
little dependence ought to be placed on extorted confeſſions. At this period, 
the two young princes certainly diſappeared ; and, in the reign of Charles II. 
the workmen employed in repairing that part of the Tower, found the bones of 
a {mall human ſkeleton, which were interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey, as the re- 
mains of thoſe two unhappy princes. If they were put to death at this juncture, 
Richard muſt have acted from mere wantonneſs of barbarity ; for his throne 
ſeemed to be ſtrongly eſtabliſhed, the whole kingdom was quiet, all the parti- 
ſans of Edward's children were cruſhed and ruined, and the children themſelves 
declared illegitimate. Perhaps young Edward, who was of a weakly conſtitu- 
tion, died ot grief and terror, with which he certainly was overwhelmed from 
the moment of his depoſition ; and his brother the duke of York was con- 
veyed beyond fea, where he lived ſome time in obſcucity, and afterwards ap- 
peared as a pretender to the Engliſh crown. Even this conjecture is attended 
with material objections. Had Edward died of a natural death, Richa'd would 
have found his account in publiſhing his fate to the world, and honouring the 
body with a magnificent funeral. If the duke of York had eſcaped into Flan- 


ders, his aunt the dutcheſs of Burgundy would naturally have owned him as 


ſuch from the beginning,” that there might be no doubt of his birth and quality 
in the ſequel, when an opportunity ſhould offer to affert his pretenſions. After. 
all. when we conſider the ſanguinary diſpoſition of Richard, and the myſterious 
diſappearance of the two princes, we cannot pretend to acquit- him of the im- 
putation which hath been fixed upon his memory; notwithſtanding all the: 


pains which have been taken to gild over his character, by Buck, who was, in- 
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all reſpects a moſt deſpicable hiſtorian, and ſeems to have commenced the pane- 
gyriſt of Richard, becauſe one of his anceſtors was engaged in the ſervice of 
that inhuman tyrant, Woe are told by Sir Thomas More, that although 
Richard expreſſed great joy when Tyrrel gave him to underſtand his order was 
executed on the two princes, he was afterwards haunted by the furies of te- 
morſe ; that he often ſtarted from his fleep in the utmoſt trepidation ; that he 
frequently rolled his eyes, bit his lip, and fumbled with his dagger, exhibiting 
in his countenance and demeanour all the marks of terror and diſtruſt. 2 
$ XIX. It muſt be owned however that the king, in his progreſs, adminiſtered 
juſtice with great impartiality ; and, by an unwearied attention to the intereſt ot 
his ſubjects, ſeemed bent upon making an attonement for the blood through 
which he had waded to the throne. From Glouceſter he repaired to Vork, 
where he had the ſatisfaction of receiving Geoffry de Saſiola, ambaſſador from 
Spain, whom Ferdinand and Iſabella had ſent on purpoſe to renew the antient 


alliance between Caſtile and England. He was ſo well pleaſed to find himſelf Rymer. 


acknowledged by that princeſs, who was deſcended from the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, that he knighted and careſſed the ambaſſador : he wrote very affec- 


tionate and reſpectful letters to their catholic majeſties, and even to their 


miniſters. While Richard reſided at York he was a ſecond time crowned in the 
cathedral of that city; and his ſon, a boy ten years of age, was created prince 
of Wales with the uſual ſolemnities. Here too he receiyed the tidings of the 
death of Lewis XI. king of France, who was ſucceeded by his only ſon 
Charles VIII. a minor, under the guardianſhip of his ſiſter Anne, wife of Pe- 
ter de Bourbon, lord of Beaujeu: but the duke of Orleans, as firſt prince of the 
blood, diſputed the regency with her; and this conteſt produced ſuch troubles 
in the French court as hindered the renewal or confirmation of the truce 
with England, which Richard eagerly ſollicited. | | ws 
S XX. While the king enjoyed theſe events at York, the duke of Bucking- 
ham brewed a ſtorm againſt him, big with danger and expectation. That no- 
-bleman, who was naturally loud, imperious, and indiſcreet, had not ſpent 
many days at Brecknock, when his diſcontent and hatred towards Richard were 
perceived by his priſoner, Morton biſhop of Ely, a prelate of ſingular pene- 
tration and addreſs. He had formerly been a zealous partiſan of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, but yielded to the torrent at the acceſſion of Edward, who found 
him uſeful in his affairs, and appointed him a member of his council. He 
ſtill retained the warmeſt inclinations for the Lancaſtrian intereſt ; and perceiv- 
ing the reſentment of Buckingham, inſinuated himſelf into his confidence, by 
reviling Richard, whom he deteſted as a tyrant and a ruffian, who, not con- 
tented with having ſhed the beſt blood of the nobility, and uſurped the crown, 
had now crowned his inhumanity with the murder of the two innocent princes; 
Buckingham, in the tranſports of his paſſion, denounced vengeance againſt 
this monſter of barbarity and ingratitude; and Morton is ſaid to have adviſed 
him to claim the crown in his own right, as deſcended from Anne, daughter of 
Thomas de Wodeſtoke, earl of Glouceſter, and third ſon of the third Edward; 
but the duke foreſeeing that in ſuch a caſe the friends of Henry earl of Rich- 

mond would join the houſe of York againſt him, declined following the biſhop's 

advice, and declared in favour of that nobleman, who was the true heir of the, 
houſe of Lancaſter, He propoſed that Henry ſhould eſpouſe — = 
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eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. and by this alliance reunite the two houſes in 
his ſa vobr. The biſhop! reliſhed the expedient, as a ſcheme conformable to 
juſtice, chat in all. probability would effectually extinguiſh the embers of thoſe 
evil wars by Which the kingdom had been ſo long harraſſed and depopulated. 
. earl of Richmond was the ſon of a Welſhman, as we have already ob- 
erved ; but his mother Margaret was daughter of John de Beaufort, duke of 
Somerſet, and grandſon of John of Ghent, duke of Lancaſter. Margaret's 
father, dying without male iſſue, his younger brother Edmund ſucceeded to 
his title; but he and all his poſterity being deſtroyed in the civil war. Mar- 
garet and her ſon were the only ſurviving branches of that family, and conſe- 
quently the heirs of the houſe of Lancaſter. Nevertheleſs, their title was liable 
to one great objection: They were deſcended from Catherine Rouet, who had 
been concubine to John of Ghent; and although her children were declared 
legitimate by act of parliament, and capable of inheriting titles and eitates, they 
were not allowed to aſſume the name of Plantagenet; nor did the act of their 
legiti mation extend to their being rendered capable of ſucceeding to the throne: 
even ſuppoſing their right had extended ſo far, they could have hardly pre- 
tended to come in competition with the deſcendants of the duke of Lancaſter 
by his lawful marriage; who amounted to ten or twelve different princes 
and princeſſes in Spain, Portugal, and Germany. Theſe however ſeemed to 
be excluded from the crown, in the opinion of the Engliſh; and Richmond's 
right was tacitly acknowledged by the repeated efforts which Edward IV. 
and Richard made to ſecure his perſon. Had not the intereſt of this nobleman 
been very great, and his title eſpouſed by all the friends of the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, a man of Buckingham's ambition would in all probability have ſet up 
for himſelf. At preſent he ſeems to have been actuated intirely by a ſpirit of 
revenge againſt Richard, though he coloured it with a more plauſible pretext; 
for we can hardly believe that a perſon of his character would engage in ſuch a 
dangerous ſcheme, on a more laudable principle. | 1 5 pe 1 
F Be that as it will, he and the biſhop, after divers conſultatians, con- 
cluded that the whole hope of ſucceſs in this enterprize depended upon the 
-marriage between Henry and Elizabeth; and that they ought to ſecure this 
alliance, as a neceſſary preliminary to all their other meaſures, For this pur- 
poſe they reſolved to communicate the ſcheme to the old counteſs of Rich- 
mond, that ſhe might take the firſt opportunity to make her ſon acquainted 
with the deſign, and endeavour to obtain the conſent of the queen dowager. 
The biſhop, being intimately acquainted with Reginald Bray, one of the domeſ- 
ticks. belonging to the countels, ſent for him to knock, where he was en- 
truſted with the ſecret, and undertook to engage his miſtreſs in the deſign. 
This man was no ſooner returned to the counteſs with his embaſſy, than the 
biſhop deſired the duke would permit him to retire to his dioceſe; but Buck- 
ingham excuſing himſelf by ſaying ſuch permiſſion would rouſe the ſuſpicion 
of Richard, the prelate found means to eſcape, and croſſed the fea to Flanders, 
from whence. he wrote an apology to the duke, encouraging him to proceed 
with his undertaking, and aſſuring him he could ſerve the cauſe much more 
effectually on the continent than in England. Morton, knowing the duke's 
heat and 8 was afraid of being perſonally involved in ſome raffi 
ꝓtoject, that might have coſt him his life before their deſign could be brought 
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to maturity; and therefore he withdrew from his habitation. In the mean 
time the counteſs of Richmond, being informed of their plan, ſent back Bray 
to the duke to ſignify her approbation and gratitude ; and aſſure him that ſhe 


would, without loſs of time, endeavour to obtain the conſent of the queen 


dowager to the projected marriage. She did not doubt of meeting with ſuc- 
ceſs in this negotiation, as the queen ſtill continued in the ſanctuary at Welt- 
miniſter, deploring the untimely death. of her two ſons, and pouring forth im- 
precations againſt their inhuman butcher. The counteſs employed her phyſi - 
cCian, whoſe name was Lewis, to viſit Elizabeth in the way of his on, 
and make her acquainted with the deſign which was formed in behalf of her 
children againſt the inhuman uſurper; and ſhe received the intimation with ea 
gerneſs and joy. She aſſured him that all the friends of her late huſband ſhould 
join the carl of Richmond, but in the mean time ſhe inſiſted upon that noble - 
mars engaging by oath to marry her daughter Elizabeth, or her younger ſiſter 


- Cerilia, im caſe the other ſhould die before the conſummation of the marriage. 


- + & XXII. A good underſtanding being thus eſtabliſhed' between the queen 
dowager, the counteſs of Richmond, and the duke of N each in 

icular began to engage a number of adherents; and they ſucceeded even 
þ expectation. Richard had by his cruelty rendered. himſelf adious to 
the nation in general, and almoſt all the partiſans of the houſe of York/were 
incenſed againſt him on account of the murder of the two princes. All the 
dare joyfully embraced a project that tended to re-eſtabliſh a prince of 

t houſe on the throne of England; and moderate people, who had nothing 


in view but the good of their country, could not but favour a deſign, the ſuc- 


ceſs of which would put an end to thoſe civil diſſenſions with which the realm had 
been ſo long afflicted. . The duke of Buckingham, as chief of the enterprize, 
employed his friends in Wales to enliſt men privately, that he might be able 
to aſſemble an army all at once, when it ſhould be found neceſſary to declare 
their intention: at the ſame time he entered into engagements with the gentle- 


men of Dorſetſhire, Devonſhire, and Cornwall, who promiſed to levy 3 | 
* 


and join the earl of Richmond at his landing. - This was likewiſe his own 
ſign; while others of his adherents were inſtructed to excite inſurrections in 
different parts of the country, in order to divide Richard's forces, and diſtract 
his attention. The marquis of Dorſet, who had lately quitted the ſanctuary, 
his brother Sir Richard Wideville, the biſhop of Exeter, his brother Sir Ed 
ward Courtney, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, engaged in this aſſo- 
cCiation. The counteſs of Richmond ſent two meſſengers to her ſon in Britanny, - 
by different ways, to inform him of the reſolution which had been taken in his 
favour, and the conditions on which he was invited to land in England. He 
then reſided at Vannes, where he had been kept ſeveral years a kind of pri- 
ſoner at large, in conſequence of the convention ſubſiſting between the duke 
and, the fourth Edward. 


- $XXIII. The earl was not more rejoiced at the ſteps which were taken in his 
favour by his friends in England, than embarraſſed about the means af return- 
ing in a. ſuitable manner to his native country. He was not ignorant of the 
agreement between Edward IV. and the duke of Britanny, touching the con- 
fine ment of his perſon; and he knew that Richard had made advances to the. 
* => ſame ſubject : but, as he could not pretend to take the advantage of 
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his go6d fortune without the concurrence. of that, prince, he frankly com- 
municated co him every circumſtance of the plan, and follicited his friend- 
ſhip'and aſſiſtance. Ie found the duke very very well Rog to favour his 
eaterprize. Ie bad not engaged, in aa theaty , wich, Richard;, whom he 
detelted for his tyranny, and inhuman diſpofition; and he had foine pretenſiong 
to the earldom of Richmond in- England, Which his anceſtors had poſlefied.” 
and which he did not deſpair. of retrieving, provided the earl ſhould by his 
means aſcend the throne of England. This is ſaid to have been the fe 55 
article, of their agreement, in conſideration of which the . to afliſt 
him with troops and veſſeis. Henry having ſecuzed this point with the duke 

of Brittany, diſpatched a meſſenger with letters to his mother, and the duke of 
Buekingham, informing them of the progreſs he had made, and deſiring they - 
would be ready to receive him in the beginning of October. By theſe tidings 1 

the conſpirators were put in motion; and each individual repaired to the poſt. 
aligned to him, in order to levy troops, or excite infurreftions... 
XXIV. Notwithſtanding, all their precautions, chele -fteps could not be 
taken with ſuch ſecrecy as to elude the vigilance: of Richard, who diſcovered 
that ſome plot was formed againſt him, tho' he was ſtill ignorant of the quar- 
ter from which the ſtorm impended. He forthwith advanced: from York to · 
Wards the centre of his kingdom; and iſſued orders into different parts, di - 
tecting the troops to be in readineſs. ta march at the firſt notice. His reflexion 
won pointed out to him the duke of Buckingham as the author of thoſe com- 
morions, ' as he had retired from court in diſguſt; was the only nobleman in 
England, who by his genius, wealth, and influence, could form and execute 


any ſcheme of ſuch importance; and the eſcape of the biſhop of Ely bore al! 


the marks. of the duke*s connivance. Alarmed by theſe ſuſpicions, he ſent for 
the duke to court, that he might conſult him on ſome affairs of eanſequence z 
and Buckingham excuſed himſelf, on pretence of indiſpoſition. The king be- 
ing more and more confirmed in his conjectures, by this evaſion, inſiſted pon 
2 by a a order that would admit of no apology; and to this 
the duke anſwered, that he did not chooſe to truſt his perſon with his moſt 

inveterate enemy, on whom he neither could, nor would, for the future, 
ef ſmalleſt dependence. After this declaration, he knew there was no 
medium to be obſerved. He immediately aſſembled his troops, and began his 
March towards the weſtern provinces, where the earl of Richmond intended to 


land, and where he expected to be joined by the reſt of the confederacy. | + 
XXV. Tho' Richard was not a little ſurprized to find the duke fo well 
repared, he had taken ſuch precautions as enabled him to bring an army into 
the field without delay; and he appointed the rendezvous at Leiceſter, reſolving 
to go in queſt of the enemy, and engage him before he ſhould be reinforced, 
He would have found it difficult, however, to prevent the junction of the con- 
federates, had they not been kept aſunder by an unforeſeen accident. The 
duke of Buckingham advanced by long marches to the ſide of the Severne, in 
his way to join his friends in the counties of Devon and Dorſet; but, the river 
nad overflowed its banks in ſuch an extraordinary manner, as to deluge the whole 
adjacent countty; ſo that for ſix days, he could neither paſs the ſtream, nor find 
ſubſiſtenee in the place where he encamped. His Welſh followers, diſpirited by 
the want of proviſion, the exceſſive rains, the intolerable fatigues to which they 
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vburabſe omen, retired to their mountains, in ſpite of all kis remonſtrances an 
intreatries; and the defertion was To general, that he Was left with, Ae jou 
Ric only. In this forlorn ſituation, he Taw no other reſource. than Wy con- 
cealing himſelf, until he ſhould be able to take other meaſures. He therefore re- 
tired ro the houſe of one Baniſter, who had Hved in his ſervice, and owed his a 
to the bounty of the duke and his father. Richard was no ſooner informed o 
_ thedifperfion*of his enemies, than he publiſhed a proclamation, ſetting the price 
ef a thoufand pounds on the head of 

was ſuch an ungrarteful Wretch, as to betray his maſter an 


: 


benefactor for the 


expoſed, as well as by the inundition, which they looked upon as an nta: 
15 


the duke of ter and bp and Baniſter | 


Pre 


fake of this reward. He diſcovered him to the ſheriff of Shropſhire, who with AA Pa, © 


4 bank of armed men, ſurrounded the houſe, and took the unhappy duke pris 
: ener, in the diſgulſe of à peaſant, Hie was conveyed to Shrewibury, and 
e Peper he maße be admitted into the King's preſence ; bur, this Was a 
favour he could not obtain: and he was immediately beheaded b Richard's 
order, without any form of proceſs. © His friends, who: waited for tis croſſing 
the Severne, being informed of the deſertion of his Welſh troops, diſpetſeq 
immediately. HANS themſelyes in the ' houſes. of their relations z 
others fled to ſanctuaries ; hut, the greater part embarked for Brittany, and the 
matquis of Dorſet was, of that number, n 


21 
as of Richmond, fuppoſing that his affairs in England were ſtill in a ptoſperou 
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bled by Richard's officers, or was determined againſt Ianding without the forces 


would riſe againſt hint with the very firſt oppo 


* 
doc omen from this information; and the duke o 
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himſelf wich ſome foreign afiſtancls ; and with” this view eat kenbaltidars to. 


| 


_ reſpect to Landais; the nature of the gratification which 


Richard, who gladly diſtened to his ropofals.” A truce Was concluded be 
Eagand 1 AG KI but by ale! private treaty, the king eng⸗ __ to 
the duke with a thouſand: archers for the defence of his mitte 5 
all probability undertook to deliver the earl of Richmond intò the h wot 
Richatd: at leaſt he promiſed that Feu ſhould have no further aſſiſtance W 
che duke his maſter; et} 
-$ XXIX, This air being ſuttled to the kin 15 s ſatisfaction, he turned his | 
attention to James IV. of Scotland, whom, a8 a eſcendant of the houſe So. 
merſet, he imagined a favourer of Richmond." With this Prince he LEH 
a truce for one year, and ſettled the contract of marriage tac 7 
Anne, daughter of the duke of Suffolk, and the duke of Ry lay, deft le 
the Scotciſh/ monarch. Richard's ſon, the Prince of Wales, "dying aber Rymer, 
this period, he declared the young lady's brother, tlie earl of Lincoln, 
umptive heir of the crown, and reſolved that his declaration ſhoùld be 2 1155 
parliament. Over and above theſe precabtions, hie ſent n emibally, of obedience 
to pope Innocent VIII. who had juſt ſucceeded Sixtus TV: in tlie F 
chair; and, in a little time after he had taken theſe falutary meaſures, Charle 
VIII. King of France, de fired a ſafe conduct for che ambaſſadors he intene 
for the court of London: 
S XXX. As Peter Landais, Sümtet of * duke of Bretagne, had no 77 4 


cakon for the-archers which hack been ſtipulated in the rl Richard perceiv-" 


ed that he bad nothing to expect from that quarter, unle he could ind 
him with other advantages. He therefore, on pretetice of prologgin che tru I 1 


entered into a new negotiation with the duke anct his favourite, and isl ſaid te 


have offered very valuable rewards for the perſon of Henry; dufing whole 
life he could enjoy no internal quiet. The duke, by this time, was quite on. 
annuated, and his intellects greatly impaired; ſo chat in effect Landais act 
as ſovereign of Britanny; and to him Richard's chief attention Was direed,” 
The king of England is faid to have granted letters patent, reſtofing te Praneis . 
duke of Bretagne, the carldom of Richmond and all its 2 büt ee, 
e expected is not o * 
pertectly known. Certain it is, Richard was very Liberal in his promiſes, but” 
the other inſiſted upon having ſomething more ſubſtantial;*ahdg before ne” 
treaty was finiſhed, the earl of Richmond was informed of the negotiati n by 
0 . of Ely, who, having! ſpies in the court of England; 3 
often conferred in private with the * of Leon, 3 . 
Ren — of Bretagne. Henry, alarmed at this intelligence, fefolved to" 
retire-into France, and for that purpoſe ſecretly obtained a paſſport from Toe” 
Charles; but, as he naturally ſuppoſed) that Landais had employed emiſſaries | 
to watch his motions, he found himfelf embarraffed about the means of accom-" 1 
pliſhing his eſcape. The duke of Bretagne had juſt recovered of aletha 5 
during which his miniſter had negotiated with Richard; and tlie earl of! N | 
mond, ſent all -his-Engliſh friends and followers to congratulate that Prince, in 
his name, on-the-re-eſtabliſhment-of his health. juſtly Felle that bey — 
would not ſuſpect him of any deſign to retire While ſuch a number 57 boſtages\ 
remained at the court ot Britanny. The ſcheme ſuccetded to his wih; 926 
leſt almoſt alone at Vannes, he found an opportunity to withdraw in-diſguile, © 
ln | accompanied 


446 


revoke che declaration he had. made in favour 
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accompanied by five perſons ; he immediately quitted the high road; and rote 
acroſs. che country through lanes and unfrequenbed paths, without halting, until 


he arrived at Angers, the capital of Anjou. Without fuch diligence he muſt 


have certainly been taken; for his eſcape: from Vannes was no ſooner known; 
than thoſe who were employed to watch bis canduct purſued him with ſuch 
ſpeed, that they arrived upon the frontiers im leſs than one hour after he h 
aſſed the confines of Britanny. The duke, underſtanding chat he had retired 
Ra apprehenſion of being betrayed by Landais, was incenfed againſt his fa- 
vourite, and allowed all the Engliſh im his. dominions to join the earl, to whom 


he ſent his compliments and proffers of ſervice. From Angers Henry repaired 
to Langeais, where he met with an hoſpitable reception at the court of Charles; 


though it was {till diſtracted; by different factions; and here he wag joined by 


the earl of Oxford, who had: been impriſoned by order of Edward IV. in the 
* caſtle of Hammes in Picardy: . Hearing in his confinement that the earl of 


Fe laid claim to the crown of England, he had prevailed upon the go- 


zrnor of chat fortreſs. to declare: for Henry, and now they went together to 
vilit him at the butt of France. The earl of Oxford was a conſiderable aceeſ. 
Goh to his party; and ſeveral other noblemen in England ſent him ſecret aſſuran- 
ces.that he might depend upon their ſervice: whenever they ſhould find a proper 
opportunity to declare againſt Richard: among theſe was the lord Stanley, who 
d married the earls mother; and on that account was ſo much ſuſpectedby 
the king, that he could not obtain leave to retire to his houſe in the country, 
until he had left his ſon at court as an hoſtaggdſee. e's ne ee 
SS XXXI. Richard was at ſuch pains. to learn the nature of the plan Which 
his enemies projected againſt him, that he at laſt diſcovered the moſt material 
circumſtance, which was the union of the queen's: friends with the partiſans of 


the houſe of Lancaſter, by means uf Henry's: marriage with Elizabeth. Nou- 
ſed at this intelligence he reſolved to prevent a match which could not fait to 
ſhake the foundations of his government; and lie ſav/ no method ſo effectual 


as that of making Elizabeth his own conſort. This would have appeared an 


impracticable exßedient to any other perſons but Richard, as it was attendeck 

with three obſtacles ſeemingly unſurmountable, before ſuch a marriage could! 

1 effect: there was a neceſſity: for removing his preſent wife; for obtaiting 
the 


he conſent of the queen dowager, whoſe: brothers and ſons he had buteherect; 
and for prevailing upon the pope to grant a diſpenſation for an inceſtuous mar- 


rige between an uncle and a niece. He began the execution of this ſtrange 


% 


pron by ſending; ſeveral civil meſſages to the queen dowager, importing that 
E 


he; wiſhed for nothing ſo much as to live in a: good underſtanding wit her, 


'F that be might have an opportunity to give her convincing proofs of his friend: 


p. He owned ſhe; had met with: cruel treatment; in order to attont för- 


Which he promiſed to aſſign a conſiderable. penſion for her ſubſiſtanet; to beſtowꝰ 


* 


able cmployments- on her two brothers, and to procure: advantageous: 


matches for her daughters. As heknew-theſe. advances would appear ſuſpicious 
to the queen, he: inſtructed his emiſſaties to aſcribe them to the dictates of his 
_ *canſcience, which was diſturbed by the rcemembrance of the wrengs he had dbne 
- her family. They declated that his intention was to raiſe tlie pruſerſs Flizabeth 


to the throne, as death had deprived him of his on ſon; and thathe would * 
Magz 10} elsllev bas avmather 
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other part of his promiſe, touching the ſafety of the queen and her family, as VEE, 
well as the intended proviſion, he med by a folemn oath, . | 


aſſembly of the lords ſpiritual and te: r | 
\ $ XXK1, Thele' promiſes and profefiions made an impreflion on the mind 
of the queen, who Was heartily tired with being cooped up in à fanEtuary, very . 
ill provided with the neceſſaries of liſe; who loved her brothers with the warmeſt 
affection, and who reflected that ſhe and her daughters had nothing 7 
but miſchief and deſtruction, ſhould: ſhe irritatethe king by rejecting his offers... 
Swayed by theſe conſiderations, ſhe not only went to court with her tive daugh- 
ters, where they met with a moſt gracious reception, but alſo wrote toher brother, 
the, marquis of Dorſet, to abandon the earl of Richmond, and return to Eng- 
land, — * he might depend upon Richard's generoſity. The marquis, 
weak and ambitious, was to agrerably flattered. with this proſpect of 
the king's favour, that he withdrew privately from Paris, with deſign to return 
to England but he was purſued and brought back by. the adherents of Henry, 
who perſuaded him to ſtay and ſhare” his fortune. Richard, having thus ac 
compliſhed the moſt difficult part of his plan, began to contrive means for. 
removing his wife, that he might be at liberty to eſpouſe his nieee Elixabeth3 
and whatever expedient he uſed, certain it is, ſhe did not long ſurvive her ſom 
the prince of Wales: if we may believe Buck, ſhe died of grief at the loſs of 
that young prince; but all the other hiſtorians alledge, that Richard Kilfed her 
either with unkindneſs or poiſon; and thus ſhe” ſuffered the puniſhment which 
ſhe in ſome meaſure deſerved, for having thrown! herſelf into the arms of che 
barbarian who had murdered her firſt huſband the prince of Wales, ſon of 


ry Wb | 
$ XX X11]. The king profeſſed the deepeſt affliction at the death of his con- 


ſand men, and veſſels for tranſparting. them to England, and even furniſhed 
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bim with a ſum of money; tho' they inſiſted upon his leaving hoſtages in 


France, as a ſecurity for refunding the charges of this expedition. The earl, 
who had no great confidence in the marquis of Dorſet, was glad of this occa- 
fion to leave him at Paris, while he himſelf repaired to Rouen, where the troops 
were ordered to aſſemble. There he received the diſagreeable news of the 
queen's death, and underſtood that Richard intended to marry his niece Eli- 
zabeth, and beſtow her ſiſter Cecilia on one of his favourites. He forthwith 
called a council of his friends, to deliberate on theſe unfavourable tidings; and 
they adviſed him to marry the ſiſter of Sir Thomas Herbert, a very powerful 
knight in Wales, whoſe intereſt would be a great acquiſition. Henry reliſhed 
the advice, and diſpatched a member to Herbert with his propoſal ; but the 
paſſes were ſo guarded, that he could not execute his commiſſion ; and this was 
a very lucky diſappointment for the earl of Richmond, who, if the alliance 
had taken place, would in all probability have loſt the intereſt of Edward's 


family, and their adherents, who engaged in his cauſe meerly from the _ | 


chat he would unite the houſes of York and Lancaſter by his marriage with the 


| comma: Elizabeth. Henry, in a few days after his arrival at Rouen, received 
tters from England, inviting him to land in Wales, where he would find the 
people ready to take arms in his favour, together with a large ſum of money 
which had been collected for his ſervice. He was likewiſe given to underſtand, 
that the whole kingdom was diſcontented at the conduct and character of Ri- 
chard; and that there could not be a more favourable juncture for Henry's 
landing, as the tyrant had made no preparations for oppoſing his deſcent. 

S XXXV. Encouraged by this information the earl haſtened his departure, 
and embarking with his troops at Harfleur on the laſt day of July, arrived on 
the ſixth day of Auguſt in Milford haven in Wales. Next day he advanced to 
Haverford, where he was received amidſt the acclamations of the inhabitants: 


from hence he diſpatched an expreſs to his mother, with an account of his ar- 


rival, and intended march to London; then he ſent intimation to his friends to 
join him upon his route, and ſet out for Shrewſbury, where he purpoſed to paſs 
the Severne. Richard, being informed of his landing, ordered Sir Thomas 


Herbert to aſſemble the militia of Wales, and ſtop the earl's progreſs until he 


- ſhould be in a condition to march againſt him; but Herbert having been 


already gained over by Henry's friends, allowed him to paſs unmoleſted. He 
was joined on his route by Sir Rees ap Thomas, the moſt powerful commoner 
in Wales, and a great number of gentlemen of that country; ſo that his army 


daily increaſed, and in a few day as he arrived at Shrewſbury, which he entered 


without oppoſition. Mean while a body of five thouſand men was raiſed by 
the lord Stanley and his brother Sir William, on pretence of ſerving Richard; 
and they advanced to Litchfield, as if their deſign was to oppoſe the invader: 
but Sir William had a private interview with Henry, whom he aſſured of his bro- 


-ther's aſſiſtance, as ſoon as he could declare himſelf with any ſafety to his ſon, 


the lord Strange, who. was detained as an hoſtage by the tyrant. 

$ XXXVI. Richard had by this time aſſembled his forces at Nottingham. 
Hearing that the carl's deſign. was to march to London, he reſolved to give 
him battle on his route; and with that view encamped between Leiceſter and 


Coventry. Henry, in the mean time advanced to Litchfield, from whence the 


lord Stanley retired at his approach, and took poſt at Atherſtone; and = earl 
0 | | ving 
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having taken his meaſures with the two brothers, continued his march to Lei- 
celter, where: he propoſed to venture a deciſive engagement. Jn, the neigh- 
bourhood of Tamworch be dropped behind his army, and in a, fit of mu 
loſt his way.; ſo chat he was obliged to lie all 1 at a village, without daring 
19 aſl the road, for tear of being ſuſpected and falling into the hands of his 
enemies. Next morning he made ſhift to rejoin his army at Tamworth, where, 
finding his friends had been greatly alarmed at his ablence, he told them he 
gone to confer with ſome particular noblemen, who did not ehuſe to appear as 
et in his bebalf, That ſame day he privately. yiſited. che lord Stapley at Ather- 


ſtone ; and on the morrow, being informed that Richard had. marched from 


Leiceſter to give him battle, he reſolved to ſpare him one half of the way, On 
the twenty: ſecond day of Auguſt, the two armies came in ſight of each other, 
at Boſworth, which is rendered famous in hiſtory by the battle which ter- 
minated the diſpute between the houſes of York and Lancaſter.” Richard's army 
conſiſted of twelye thouſand men well accoutred. The command of the van 
he conferted on the duke of Norfolk; and he himſelf took poſt in the centre, 
with the crown upon his head, either as a mark of diſtinction, or a challenge to 
his adverſary. The earl of Richmond drew up his troops, amounting to five 
thouſand men ill armed, in two lines; the command of the firſt he gave to the 


carl of Oxford, while he himſelf conducted the other. Lord Stanley, Who 


quizted Atherſtone, took. poſt in a piece of ground fronting, the interval be- 
tween the two armies; and his brother, at the head of two thouſand men, 


ſtood facing him on the other ſide. Richard, ſuſpecting Stanley's: deſign, or- More. 


dered him to join his army, and receiving an equivocal anſwer, would. have 
ut his ſon to death, had not he been diverted from his purpoſe by the remon- 
ſtrances of his generals, who obſerved that ſuch a facrifice could be of no ad- 
vantage to the royal cauſe, but would infallibly provoke Stanley and his hrother 
to join the foe ; though perhaps their intention was to remain neuter, and de- 


committed a fatal error in leaving the two brothers at liberty to act as they ſhould 
think proper. His army being equal in number to that of Richm . 

the Stanleys, when joined together, he ought to have poſted two bodies ppoſite 
to the brothers, with grder to attack them if they ſhould attempt to join the 
enemy, while he himſelf with the remainder might have given, battle tg 


S XXXVII, The two leaders having harrangued their ſoldiers, the #4 of 
Richmond made a motion to the left, in order to avoid a morals that divided 
the two armies; and, by this prudent meaſure, not only ſecured his e 
but gained another advantage, in having the ſun at his back, while it ſhone full 
in the face of the enemy. Richard, ſeeing him approach, gemmanded dhe 
trumpets to found; and the battle began with a general diſcharge of Arrows, 
after which the king's army advanced to cloſe combat. The lord Stanley, per- 
ceiving that che duke of Norfolk extended his line to the left, in order to ſur- 
round the enemy, ſuddenly joined the earl of Richmond's right A In 
order to ſuſtain the attack; and Norfolk, ſeeing this junction, made à halt to 
cloſe his files, which had been too much opened. for the extenſion of the lipe. 
The- match being now pretty equal; the was renewed, though not with 
equal ardour on both ſides. The king's troops ſeemed to act with reludtance, 
|. Yor. II, | M m m | and 
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and were, in all probability, diſpirited by the conduct of the two Stanleys, 
not knowing but their example might be followed by others in the heat of the 


engagement: on the other hand, the earl of Oxford charged them with ſuch 
imperuoſicy, as contributed to damp their courage, and fill their hearts with deſ- 


pondence. Richard, in order to animate them with his preſence and example, 
advanced to the front of the battle : there perceiving his competitor, who had 
quitted the ſecond line for the ſame purpoſe, he couched his lance, and, clap- 


ping ſpurs to his horſe, ran againſt him with fuch fury, that he killed his ſtan- 
dard-bearer Sir William Brandon, father of Charles Brandon afterwards duke 


of Suffolk, and unhorſed Sir John Cheyney, an officer remarkable for his 


ſtrength and proweſs. Henry, though he did not ſeem very eager to engage 
ſuch an antagoniſt, advanced to meet him, and kept him at his ſword's point, 
until they were parted by the ſoldiers, Who interpoſed- While Richard made 
this furious effort againſt the perſon of his adverſary, Sir William Stanley de- 
clared for Richmond, and attacking the royaliſts in flank, drove their right 
wing upon the centre, which was ſo diſordered by the ſhock, that it began to 


fly with the utmoſt precipitation; while the earl of Northumberland, who 


commanded a ſeparate body, ſtood motionleſs, and refuſed to act againſt the 
enemy. The king, ſeeing all his endeavours ' ineffectual to rally his troops, 


which were by this time in the utmoſt contuſion, and either ſcorning to out- 


live the diſgrace of an overthrow, or dreading the thought of falling alive into 
the hands of his enemy, ruſhed into the midſt of the battle, where he fought 
with the moſt deſperate courage, until he was overpowered by numbers, and 
fell dead in the midſt of thoſe whom he had flain. Though the battle laſted 
about two hours, including the time ſpent in the purſuit, there was not above 
one thouſand of the royaliſts killed on the occafion, ' becauſe the greater part 


fled betimes without „ wy. and the earl did not loſe above an hundred men, 


of whom Sir William Brandon was the moſt conſiderable. On the fide of the 
vanquiſhed, befides Richard himſelf, the duke of Norfolk + loſt his life; the 
lord Ferrars of Chartley, Sir Richard Radcliffe, and Sir Robert Brackenbury, 


met with the ſame fate; the earl of Surrey, ſon to the duke of Norfolk, was ta- 
ken priſoner and confined in the Tower of London, from which, however, he 


was ſoon ſet at liberty. The earl of Northumberland and ſeveral partiſans of 
Richard, were taken into favour; and others had the good fortune to eſcape : 
but Cateſby, the infamous miniſter and confident of the tyrant who had ſo vil- 
lainouſly betrayed Haſtings, having fallen into the hands of the victors, was 
executed in two days after the battle at Leiceſter, with ſome others of the ſame 
ftamp, who had devoted themſelves to the ſervice of Richard: Immediately 
after the engagement, the earl of Richmond fell down on his knees in the open 
field, and thanked the Almighty for the bleſſing he had beſtowed on his arms: 
then riding up to an eminence, he applauded the ſoldiers for their valiant be- 
haviour, and promiſed to reward them according to their deſerts. Richard's 
crown being found among the ſpoils of the field, was, by the lord Stanley, 
placed upon the head of Henry, who was ſaluted as king by the whole army; 


of the houſe in which the duke 
lodged at Leiceſter: | 


*£ 4 


© + Thefollowing diſtich was fixed on the gate Jack of Norfolk be not too bold 
f Norkalk- Fer Dicken thy mater is boaght and fold. 
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and from that moment he aſſumed the title. Richard's body being ſtripped 
ſtark naked, and covered with wounds, filth, and blood, was thrown over a 
horſe's back, with the arms on one ſide and the legs on the other, and carried 
to-Leiceſter, where, after having been expoſed two days, and treated with the 
utmoſt indignity, it was buried in the abbey-church in a private manner; Hol; 
though Henry, in reſpect to his family, ordered a tomb to be erected over his -—— yams 
rave. + | kay l | 
$XXXVIII. Such was the end of Richard III. the moſt cruel, unrelenting 
tyrant that ever fat on the throne of England. He ſeems to have been an utter 
ſtranger to the ſofter emotions of the human heart, and entirely deſtitute of 
every ſocial ſentiment. His ruling paſſion was ambition, for the gratifica- 
tion of which he trampled upon every law, both human and divine: but this 
thirſt of dominion was unattended with the leaſt mark of generoſity, or any deſire 
of rendering himſelf agreeable to his fellow creatures: it was the ambition of 
a ſavage *, not of a prince; for he was a ſolitary being, altogether detached 
from the reſt of mankind, and incapable of that ſatisfaction which reſults from 
private friendſhip and diſintereſted ſociety. We muſt acknowlege, however, 
that, after his acceſſion to the throne, his adminiſtration- in general was con- 
ducted by the rules of Juſtice ; that he enacted ſalutary laws, and eſtabliſhed 
wiſe regulations; and that, if his reign had been protracted, he might have 
proved an excellent king to the Engliſh nation. He poſſeſſed an uncommon 
ſolidity of judgment, a natural fund of eloquence, the moſt acute penetration, 
and ſuch courage as no danger could diſmay. He was dark, ſilent, and re- 
ſerved, and ſo much maſter of diſſimulation, that it was almoſt impoſſible to 
dive into his real ſentiments, when he. wanted to conceal his deſigns. His ſta- 
ture was ſmall, his aſpe& cloudy, ſevere, and forbidding ;: one of his arms was 
withered, and one ſhoulder higher than the other, from which circumſtances 
of deformity. he acquired the epithet of Crook-Back. - Richard III. was the 
laſt of the Anjevin race ſurnamed Plantagenet, which had poſſeſſed the crown 
of England for the ſpace of three hundred and thirty years: but he was not the 
laſt male of that family in England; for the earl of Warwick, ſon to his bro» 
ther Clarence, was ſtill alive, and the only remaining braneh of all the nume- 
rous poſterity of the third Edward, which had been almoſt totally extinguiſhed 
in the civil war; a war which had raged for thirty years, and was terminated by 
the battle of Boſworth, after having coſt the lives of above one hundred thou- 
ſand Engliſhmen, including a great number of princes of the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter. l | 1 f 


Buck. 


| 
| 


e was often characteriſed by the name of Richard left one natural ſon, a minor, whom 
the Boar. And he and his three favourites Cateſby, he had appointed governor of Calais, Guiſnes, 
Radcliffe, and Lovel,were included in a ſatirical cou- and all the Marches of Picardy belonging to the 
plet, which was frequently repeated in his life time. crown of England. | | 
The cat, the rat, and Lovel the dog, 
. Rule all England under the hogs 2 
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Hiſtory of the Church, from the Death of Edward III. to the Union of the two 
| Houſes of York and Lancaſter. | 

& I. Wickliff ſummoned to appear before the Hnod. & II. William Courtney ſuccerds 
ti thearchbyſbepric f Canterbury. & III. Pgftronsof Wickliff condemned as he- 
_  retical, and bis followers proſecuted, & IV. Meaſures taken by the government 
Agaiaſt the encroachments of the papal power. f V. The archbiſhop of Canter. 
Bury impeached by the commons. 5 VI. Addreſs. of the Lollards to parttament, 
S VII. Diſpute between archbiſbep Arundel and the unwve;ity of Oxford, 
$ VIII. The pope. trauſtates Engiih biſbaps. $ IX. Prepaſal for a:general tuuncil. 
8X. Perſecution againſt the Lularde. & XI. Archbiſbop Arundel makes prov 
_ wi/eons againſt the progreſs of Wickliff*s dotirine. & XII. Council of Piſa. Bene» 
ae Gregory condemned as ſchiſmatics, & XIII. Diſpute about viſitation 
Setween archbiſhop Arundel and the univenſiiy of Oxford. & XIV. Trial of Sir 
Fobn Olacaſtle. & XV. Council of | Conſtance declares ibe papacy wacant. & XVI. 
Proceedings againſt Jobn Huſs and Jerome Prague. Martin V. choſen pope. 
XVII. Proſecution of beretics in England. & XVIII. Conſtitutions arob- 

. biſhop Chicheley. & XIX. Luxury of the Beuedictine monks. & XX. Obicbeic 
appoſes the encroachments of the pope, by whom be is perſecuted. & XXI. Con- 
Vocation of the. council at Baſil. & XXII. Difference between the council am 
Pope Eugenius. & XXII. Thr convecetion in England petitions the king againſt 
the ſtatute of Premunire. & XXIV. The dukeaf Savoy cheſen pope by the counti! 
at Bafil. & XXV. The ſchiſm terminated by un accommodation. & XX VI. 
Reſolutiun of the Engliſh ergy againſt the pope's' encroachments. & XXVII. 
Account of Peacock biſhop of 2 $ XX VIII. The pope eres the ſers of 
St.. Andrew's and Glaſgow into archbifhoprics. & XXIX. A brief account ne- 
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$1, W ICK LIFF had gained ſuch a number of ;profelytes, that, althou 

ö | the church was alarmed at the progreſs of his doctrine, it & 

not proceed to extremities with the author, who had not onty acquired great 
popularity, but was, 1n a particular manner, patronized by the:duke of Lan- 
caſter and the lord Piercy, who at that time engroſſed the whole adminiſtration. 
Pope Gregory XI. directed a bull to the univerſity of Oxford, complaining of 
that body's conniving at rhe doctrine'of Wickliff; and another to the biſhops, 
commanding them to examine arid 1 uppreſs the opinions of this arch heretic. 
He was accordingly ſummoned to a ſynod at Lambeth, where he explained 
away, in an aukward manner, three of his capital poſitions, which gave the 
greateſt offence to the clergy : namely, that dominion was founded on grace 
that the temporal power might ſeize upon the patrimony of the church ; and 
that no eccleſiaſtics ought to be veſted with a coercive power. In the midſt of 
the ſynod's deliberations, one Lewis Clifford, a man of ſome diſtinction, en- 
tered the aſſembly, and, in a peremptory manner, forbad them+to proceed to 
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cenſure againſt Wickcliff. He was followed by a great number of chat re- 
former's followers; ſo that the biſhops found it convenient to act with modera- 
tion, and to diſmiſs the culprit, after having enjoyned him ſilence. To this in- 
junction, however, he payed no ſort of regard; and his doctrine continued to 
$ II. At the death of Gregory XI. there was a competition for the 
between Urban VI. and Clement VII. and hath being elected by different fac- 
tions of cardinals, a ſchiſm in the church enſued. The king af France de- 
clared for Clement; and Urban's title was recognized by the Engliſh clergy. 
In the parhament that preceded this ſchĩſm, a ſtatute had been enacted in favour 
af the clergy, empowering them to bring actions of treſpaſs againſt purveyors 
who ſhould give them diſturbance, and entitling them to treble damage; 
exempting them from indiftments and impriſonment, for holding pleas in the 
ſpiritual court; and ſubjecting to impriſonment and payment of damages, 


gain ground, under the favour of John duke of Lancaſter. Walſingham. 


any mimiſter of the king or other perſon, who ſhould arreſt or interrupt a clergy- 


man in the exerciſe of his function. We have, in the civil kiſtory, anentioned 
the ſtatute enacted by the parliament at Weſtminſter againſt papal proviſions, 
in which there was a clauſe, prohibiting any Engliſhman from farming the 
living of an alien, without the Cing's particular licence. At this period, Wil- 
liam Courtney ſucceeded: to the archbiſhapric of Canterbury; and crlebrated 
the king's marriage, without having received the pall from Nome, which he 

looked upon as a ceremony that did not at all affect the rights af his metvopoli- 


5 $ UL In che courſe of the ſame year, freſni articles were exhibited againſt An. Ch. 1382. 


Wickliff and his followers, particularly Nicholas Repyingdon, whaſe:books, 
together with the tenets of Wickliff, underwent u fynodicalcenfure.) Thoſe doc- 
trines were eſpouſed by Philip Repyingdon doctor in divinity, and John Atfh- 
ton, both of the univerſity of Oxford: though the name uf Lollards was cindi6- 
ferently given to the followers of Wickliff, and che ptuſelytes of ont William 
Smith a mechanic, and William de Swindurby a prieſt, whowented notions of 
their on, without ſeeming to have any correſpondence with the other. Seve+ 
ral tenets of Wickliff had been cenſured by W. de Borton chancellor uf che uni 
verſity, as erroneons, repugnant to the determinations: of the church, and con- 
trary to the catholic verity: and now W. Courtiay archbifhop of Cargerbury 
aſſembling ſeven ſuffragan prelates, fourteen doctors of the canon and civil 


law, with feventeen doctors and ſix batchelors of diuiniry, condemned the fol- Knyghton. 


lowing poſitions as heretical: That the ſubſtance of the bread and wine remains 
in the ſacrament after confecration/: That the accidents do not remain ithout 
their ſubject, after conſecration in the ſacrament: That Chriſt s nat identi- 
cally and corporeally preſent in the ſacrament. of the altar: That atbithop or 
prieſt in mortal ſin, cannot ordain, cenſecrate, or baptize: That there is mo 
- foundation in the goſpel to believe that Chriſt | inſtituted maſs: That God 
ought to obey the devil: That if the pope be a wicked man, he is a member of 
the devil, and hath no authority over the faithful, nor any commiſſion except 
from the emperor-: That, after the death of Urban MI. no perſon ought to be 
acknowledged as pope; bur chriſtians ought: to live independently, like the 
Greek church: That eccleſiaſtics ought to have no temporal poſſeſſions: And 
that auricular confeſſion is unneceſſary and ſuperfluous. Wickliff's tollowers 
Hereford, 
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Hereford, Repyingdon, and Aſhton, were obliged to recant theſe tenets; and 
the archbiſhop directed all his fuffragrans to prevent them from being taught 
in their reſpective dioceſes. On the thirteenth day of July, the king iſſued a 
writ to the chancellor and proctors of the univerſity of Oxford, to expel all gra- 


duates ſuſpected of favouring thoſe tenets,” unleſs they would purge themſelves 


Rymer, 


An. Ch. 1388. 


before the archbiſhop of Canterbury. They were like wiſe ordered to ſearch for 
all books written by Wickliff or Hereford, and tranſnit them to the archbiſhop 
without alteration. This order was executed by doctor Rigge, who was by 
this time chancellor, although he himſelf was ſuppoſed to favour: Wickliff: yet 
no violence was offered to the perſon of this reformer, who lived unmoleſted at 
his living of Lutterworth in Leiceſterſhire, where he ſoon after this period died 
of the palſy; nor were the Lollards much troubled in the ſequel of this reign; 
except by ſome writs for ſeizing their books, diſperſing their conventicles, and 
, . bog 't rutod Inifietg 
S IV. The government ſeemed to be more upon its guard againſt the en- 
croachments of Rome; for the king obliged the pope's collector to take an 
oath, that he would be true to the king and crown; that he would do nothing 


detrimental to the royal prerogative, or the laws of the kingdom; that he 


would not publiſh any. letters from the pope, without the permiſſion of the 


king's council; that he would not export money or plate from the kingdom, 


nor introduce any ne cuſtoms, without the king's knowlege and particular 
licence. At the fame time a writ was directed by the king to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, reminding him of his duty, to prevent all illegal impoſitions on 


the ſubject; informing him of the exactions of Rome; the reſolution of the 


commons to hold thoſe perſons guilty of tteafon, who ſhould bring in papal 


| bulls,” or levy impoſitions in favour of the pope.” Writs of the fame nature 


were directed to the other prelates, forbidding them to allow the levy of a tenth 
which the pope had impoſed upon the clergy ; and Darden the pope's nuncio 
was prohibited from collecting it, on pain of forfeiting life and limbs. Not- 
withſtanding theſe precautions, a great number of clergymen ventured to diſ- 
regard the king's injunctions, and repaired to Rome, where they perſuaded 
pope Boniface IX. who ſucceeded Urban, to declare againſt the ſtatutes of Pro- 
vilors, Quare impedit, and Premunire: but the government was ſo far from re- 
pealing thoſe laws, that they were confirmed in parliament, which likewiſe 
enacted, that any perſon within the realm, bringing or ſending ſummons, cen- 
ſure, or ſentence of excommunication, againſt any perſon whatſoever tor his 


aſſent to or extcution of the ſaid ſtatute of Proviſions, ſhall be arreſted, im- 


priſoned, and forfeit all his lands, tenements, goods, and chattels, and incur 
the penalty ot life and member; and any prelate executing ſuch ſummons, cen- 
ſure, or ſentence of excommunication, ſhall be deprived of his temporalities; 
and they ſhall remain in the kingꝰ's hands for due redreſs and correction. 

$ V. The archbiſhops, ſuffragans, and clergy, proteſted in general terms 


againſt this bill; and this proteſt brought an impeachment by the commons 


the prejudice of the king, the impbveriſhment of the nation, and contrary to 


on the archbiſhop of Canterbury, for obeying the pope in publithing ſuch cen- 
ſures, as tended to the open diſherifon of the crown, the ſubverſion of the royal 

rerogative of the king's laws and his whole realm; and for aiding and abet- 
ting his holineſs in a ſcheme for tranſlating Engliſh prelates to foreign ices, to 


the 


Chap. VIII. OF ENGLAND: 


the ſtatutes of the realm. The archbiſhop in his defence acquitted himſelf 
intirely of the charge, proteſting that he would adhere loyally to the king ; ard 
endeavour, as in duty bound, to ſupport his majeſty in theſe and all other in- 
ſtances, in which the rights of the crown might be concerned. His anſwers 
were extremely agreeable to the commons; the parliament enacted a new ſta- 
tute of Premunire, more comprehenſive than the former, as it affected not only 
the procurers, abettors, maintainers, and counſellors, but even the favourers of 
the papal uſurpation ; ſo that all application to a foreign juriſdiction, either in 
the court of Rome or elſewhere, in prejudice of the king's crown and. regality, 
falls within the penalty of this ſtatute. 


, 
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$ VI. When Richard went over to Ireland, the Lollards, encouraged by his An. Ch. 1393- 


ablence, preſented an extravagant remonſtrance to parliament, importing, That 
faith, hope, and charity, fled from the church of England as ſoon as ſhe began 
to miſmanage her temporalities ;- That the Engliſh prieſthood was not derived 
from Chriſt, but from the pope: That the celibacy of the clergy was a ſource of 
ſcandalous impurities : That Chriſtendom had been infected with idolatry. hy 
the notion of tranſubſtantiation: Thar all exorciſms and benedictions, together 


with the trompery of conſecrating churches, altars, and veſtments, favoured 


more of witchcraft and ſorcery, than of religion: That the conjunction of ay 
and ſpiritual power in the ſame perſon, was ſubverſive of all order and good 
government: That in prayers tor the dead, one perſon was preferred to an- 
other: That pilgrimage, prayers, and offerings to images. and crofles, were 
abſurd: and idolatrous : That auricular confeſſion furniſhed the prieſts with 
opportunities to debauch their penitents: That, to depriye any perſon of his 
lite, either in war, or a court of juſtice, was a practice contrary to the doctrine 
of the New Teſtament; and, That female yows to ſead a ſingle life, promoted 


infamous correſpondence, abortion, and murder: That ſeeing St. Paul has com- 
manded us to be contented with food and raiment, mankind ought to moderate 


their deſires; and that goldſmiths, ſword · cutlers, and many other kinds of ar- 


tificers, ought to be ſuppreſſed, as the inſtruments of luxury and homicide. 
An. Ch. 1395 


This ſtrange addreſs, which concluded with a ſtanza of monkiſh Latin verſe 
alarmed the clergy to ſuch a degree, that the archbiſhop of York, and the bi: 
ſnop of London, ſent letters to Richard, complaining bitterly of the inſolence 
of the Lollards. The king returned to England, boiling with indignation 
againſt this troubleſome ſect of heretics; an oath of ſubmiſſion by way of teſt; 
againſt Lollardiſm, was impoſed by the ſecular power, and Richard ordered the 


chancellor of Oxford to expel all thoſe ſtudents or graduates, ho were ſuſ- 


. , N «> * a 6s +2 56 : 6 nr Rymer. 
biſhop of Canterbury, dying about this period, was An. Ch. 396. 


pected of holding ſuch opinions. 
S VII. Courtney, archb | 
ſucceeded by Arundel archbiſhop, of York, who called a convocation at Lon- 
don, which condemned eighteen; articles extracted from Wickliff's 'Triologus, 
brought in by the canoniſts and civilians of Oxford, who at the ſame time re- 
preſented, that their exemption by a papal bull, from all archiepiſcopal viſita- 
tion, left them expoſed to the tyranny of the chancellor; and therefore, they 
earneſtly beſought the metropolitan ; to reſume the power which he antiently 
poſſeſſed. The archbiſhop reliſhed the propoſal,” and reſolved to viſit the uni- 
verſity, but receiving. intimation that he would certainly be oppoſed. by the 
chancellor and proctors, he applied to the king, who iſſued a writ directed to 


1 


the 


. 
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the chancellor and ſtudents, requiring them to admit the viſitation of the arch- 


| irin 
| biſhop, or their ordinary. They till pleaded their exemption z bur, at length 


the diſpute was compromiſed, and they complied with the viſitation, pretend- 
ing that they were viſitable by the crown, tho” not by the archbiſhop. 
$ III, This prelate being afterwards exiled for high treaſon, repaired to 


- 


| Rome; where he was hoſpitably received by Boniface IX. io created hint arch- 


biſhop of St, Andrew's in Scotland, and intended to beſtow upon him ſeveral 
livings in England. Richard being apprized of his defign, wrote ſuch a pe- 
tory letter to the pope, that his hokineſs thought pro 0 to ahandon Arun- 


del; and at the king's recommendation, filled the fee of Canterbury with Roger 


Walden treaſurer of England. He imagined that by this compliance he was 
intitled to take ſome freedoms with Richard; and tried his nw accordingly. 
He tranſlated the biſhop of Lincoln to the ſee of Cheſter, and conferred rhe 
biſhopric''of Lincoln on the famous Henry Beaufort, afterwards cardinal of 
England. This ſtep gave great umbrage to the king, who aſſembled the 
clergy; and demanded whether or not, the pope had authority to create and 


5 te biſhops in England. They did not chooſe to make a direct anſwer to 


was politely received, and gratified with ſome valuable preſents. 


this queſtion ; but adviſed Richard to write a remonſtrance to the pope, deſir- 
ing him to forbear excrting ſuch authority for the future, Peter de Boſco was 
afterwards fent over to England as the pope's nuncio, to ſollicit the affair of 
provifions in favour of his holineſs ; but he found the king inflexible, tho he 
FIX. The fchifm in the church ſtill continuing between Boniface IX. and 
Benedict XIII. che French king defired the affiſtance of Richard in reſtoring 


that union which was ſo neceſſary for the intereft of Chriſtianity ; and the king 


of England affembled the moſt learned divines of the realm at Oxford, to de- 
liberate on meafures for obtaining this defirable end. The refult of their conful- 
tation was, that a general council would be the moſt ſpeedy and effectual method 
for reuniting Chriſtendom in their religious tenets ; and they 7 to pro- 


duce before uch an aſſembly, two ſhort propoſitions that would ſoon put an end 
to the ſchiſm. Tyelve of thefe Engliſh divines were ſent over to France, to ſettle 


ſome preliminaries with the doctors of Paris; and the French Dug to the 


project of a general council, tho' they inſiſted upon a caral * 


| ation of the 
while the affair ſhould be depending. ph 


7 When Henry TV. aſcended the throne, Walden was 17 Sos by the 
] 


An. Ch. 1401. guir 
| and inveſted the clergy with the power of taking away the lives of their fel- 


pope from the fee of Canterbury, which was reftored to Arundel; and now 
ena the petfeention'of che L.ollards. The parliaraent nated fanguiuary laws, 


lo- eteatures for mere matters of opinion. The firſt victim of this bloody 
inqviſſtion was Wilham Sautrẽ rector of the pariſh. of St. Olyth, who had been 


exatninedꝭ before the convocation, touching fome tenets of Lollardiſm, which 


he thought proper to recant : but, he after wards readopted his former doctrine, 


and after a fecond hearing, was pronounced an heretic relapſed. Then they 
diveſted him of his patent, chalice, and chafhule ; they deſtroyed his, eccleſiaſti- 
cal tonſure; he was formally degraded by the archbiſhop, dreſſed in a lay 
habit, Uelivered over to the ſecular arm; and, by virtue of a writ de: Heretico 


comburendo, was the firſt who ſuffered death for hereſy in England. This ex- 


ecution ferved only to inflathe4he zcal, and prepagate the doctrine of the Lol. 


lards, 
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lards, who deviated: ſtill more and more from the doctrines of the eſtabliſhed 
church. They. affirmed, that the ſeven ſacraments were no more than fo many 
dead, unprofitable ſymbols : that celibacy was contrary: tothe firſt great law of 


God, and ſerved to leſſen the number of the inhabitants of the New Jeruſalem : 


that the intention, and not the form, conſtituted the marriage : that the church 
was, during the preſent practice of religion, no better than the ſynagogue of 
Satan: and that the ſacrament of the altar was a morſel of dead bread: that 
they declined bringing their children to be baptized in churches, becauſe the 
ieſts were wicked and impure, and would communicate their impurity to 
the infants. they baptized: that there ought to be no diſtinction of days: 
that purgatory was a mere chimera: that penance was an hardſhip and im- 
poſition, and altogether ſuperfluous, in a finner whoſe repentance was 
ſincere. 1 q484 b i} S 255 * 
XI. On the death of Boniface, Innocent VII. ſucceeded to the papal chair; 
and next year, archbiſhop Arundel made a viſitation of the univerſity of Cam 
bridge in right of his ſee, and reformed a number of abuſes. In the parliament 
called at Weſtminſter, two new ſtatutes were enacted againſt the encroachments 
of Rome, ordaining, that no perſon under colour of bulls of exemption pur- 


chaſed from the pope, ſhould trouble or diſturb any prebendaries, keepers of 


hoſpitals, or vicars, in the enjoyment of the tithes due to them in their ſeveral 
benefices; and, that no licence, granted upon proviſion: to any benefice not 
yet vacant, ſhould be valid or available. In the courſe of this year, one Thorp 
an eccleſiaſtic, was committed to priſon by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, for 
certain articles of faith, which were deemed heretical. He refuſed to ſwear by 
the Bible, becauſe it was no more than a creature, and therefore not intitled 
to adoration. He believed himſelf inſpired by the ſame ſpirit which directed 
the apoſtles; and publiſhed a performance called Thorp's Teſtament, in which 
he inveighed againſt the hierarchy, affirming, that biſhops and prieſts ought 


to earn their ſubſiſtence by the work of their hands, and when paſt their labour, 


ſubſiſt upon charity. In order to prevent the growth of ſuch fanatieiſm, and 
the progreſs of Wiekliff's doctrine, archbiſhop Arundel aſſembled the bi- 


ſhops and clergy of his province at Oxford; and, after ſome deliberation, drew 


up 2 body of proviſions, enacting, That no prieſt ſhould preach to the people, 
unleſs authorized by the eccleſiaſtical: laws, and approved by the dioceſan: 
That all places where conventicles have been held, ſhould remain under eccle- 
ſiaſtical interdict, until the perſons who admitted them to preach, ſhould have 
made ſatis faction: That no preacher ſhould broach any doctrine but ſuch as had 
been determined by holy mother: church, or call in queſtion any tenet which 
ſhe, had eſtabliſhed, on pain of excommunication, from which he ſhould not 
be abſolved without having done penance, and publiſhed his recantation : That 
no inſtructor of youth ſhould teach theological points contrary to the determi- 
nation of the church; or ſuffer his pupils to diſpute in public or private, con- 
cerning matters of faith, on pain of being puniſhed as a fautor of hereſy : That 
no book of divinity, compoſed by John Wickliff, or any other perſon ſince his 
time, ſhould be read in ſchools, until firftexamined; approved, and licenſed by 
one or other of the univerſities: That no perſon ſhould attempt to tranſlate the 


holy icriptures, without being properly. authorized by the biſhop of the place,” 


or a provincial ſynod : That no clergyman ſhould either propound any doctrine 
Vou. il. 5 Nnn | of 
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of an evil tendency, or ſuffer it to be propounded, on pain of incurring tlie 


greater excommunication: That all decrees, decretals, or conſtitutions, 
touching the worſhip of che croſs, and of images, with all other ourward 


my © „ 


an heretic relapſed: That no clerk or chaplain ſhould officiate in any part of 
the province in which he was not ordained, unleſs furniſhed with letters of re- 
commendation by his dioceſan : and, That in order to prevent the poiſon of 


bereſy from ſpreading in the univerſity, every warden, maſter, or principal of 


Baronius. 


college or hall, ſnould inquire every month into the opinions and principles of 
the ſtudents, reform their errors, and expel them in caſe of obſtinacy and re- 
lapſe; otherwiſe! the ſaid wardens ſhould loſe their preferment, and be ex- 
commumica tet. 0000708 eee eee eee eee 


SF XIE. A general council being ſummoned to meet at Piſa, to concert mea- 


ſures for removing the ſchiſm in the church; Henry Chicheley biſhop of St. 
David's, Robert Allen biſhop of Saliſbury, and the prior of Canterbury, were 
choſen in convocation as deputies, to aſſiſt at the ſaid council, to which the 


king ſent Sir John Colvil, and Nicholas Rickſton, as his ambaſſadors. On the 


twenty - fifth day of March, this great aſſembly met, conſiſting of two and 
twenty cardinals, four patriarchs, twelve archbiſhops preſent, and fourteen re- 
preſented by proxy, fourſcore biſhops beſides proxies, eighty- ſeven abbots, and 
ambaſſadors from all the crowned heads, independent princes, and ſtates of 
Europe. The two popes were ſummoned to appear, and fubmir to the deci- 
ſion of this council; but, as they did not obey the citation, the aſſembly, after 
having conſumed thirteen ſeſſions in preliminary diſcuſſions, at laſt decreed the 
two pretenders to the papacy, namely, Benedict XIII. and Gregory XII. incor- 
rigible ſchiſmatics, and perjured heretics. They were deprived of all title and 
authority; all their tranſactions were declared void and of no effect; and the 
apoſtolical ſee was pronounced vacant. Copies of theſe reſolutions being ſent 
to all the powers in Europe, the cardinals, at the deſire of the council, pro- 
ceeded to the election of a new pope ; and their choice fell upon Peter de Can- 
dia cardinal of Milan, who aſſumed the name of Alexander V. A 
S XIII. In the ſucceeding year, Wickliff's opinions were condemned afreſh, 
in full congregation at Oxford, by order of the chancellor. Two hundred 
concluſions were condemned by the univerſity, and ſeveral books com- 
mitted to the flames. Theſe ſeverities, however, could not hinder Lollardiſm 
from gaining ground in the univerſity, which the archbiſhop viſited with great 
pomp, accompanied by his nephew the earl of Arundel: he was met at ſome 
diſtance from the city by the members of the colleges, headed by Richard 
Courtney the chancellor, 'who told the metropolitan, that they ſhould be proud 
to entertain his grace, who, he hoped, had no other deſign than to fee the uni- 
verſity, as they enjoyed an immunity by a papal bull from all archiepifcopal 
viſitation.” Arundel was greatly offended at this addreſs, of which he com- 
plained to the king, who reprimanded the univerſity; and an obſtinate diſpute 
enſued. At length, both parties referred their cauſe to the determination of his 
majeſty, cho decided in favour of the archbiſhop. This award being after- 
wards confirmed by parliament, Arundel ſent his delegates to Oxford, in order 
40 enquire into the progreſs of Lollardiſm; and the members of the univerſity 


choſe twelve examiners to co-operate in this inquiſition. A great number of 


concluſions 
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concluſions were cenſured; and all thoſe: ſuſpected of favouring ſuch opinions 
were impriſoned or put into the hands of the archbiſhop, Who applied to the 
"pope for a bull to confirm the cenſures which he approved, and fot angther, 
that would impower him to dig up the bones of Wickliff, The firſt wasxeadily 


O 


granted; but the other poſtponed; In the parliament which met on the third An. Ch. 1412. 


day of November at Weſtminſter, Sir John Tiptoft ſpeaker of the houſe, of 
commons, ſpoke with great warmth againſt the Lollards, as a very dangerous 
ſect; and the houſe of lords addreſſed the king in a remonſtrance, importing, 
that they endeavoured to excite the people to deprive the prelates of their tem- 
poral poſſeſſions; and publiſhed, that Richard late king of England was alive: 
they therefore petitioned for a ſtatute, ordaining, that any perſon preaching, 
publiſhing, or maintaining any doctrine, whereby the people might be moved 
to take away the temporal poſſeſſions of the prelates, or propagating any report 
of Richard's being alive, ſhould be arreſted, impriſoned; and obliged to ind 
ſufficient bail and mainprize, to be taken before the chancellor of England, 
The king granted the requeſt of the lords; and this was the-laſt act of perſecu · 
tion againſt the Lollards, that paſſed in the courſe of this reign. 

i ) XIV. When Henry V. ſucceeded to the throne, the Lollards expected more 
indulgence, as this prince ſeemed to be a latitudinarian in his religious prin- 
ciples, and was particularly connected by the ties of friendſhip with Sir John 
Oldcaſtle, who was their great patron. They were miſerably diſappointed in 
this hope; for, Henry V. was not only bigotted to the religion in which, he 
had been educated, but reſolved to live upon good terms with the clergy, whole 
-afliftance he foreſaw / would be neceſſary towards the execution of the great 
ſcheme he had projected againſt France. Moved by theſe conſiderations, he 
left them in the full enjoyment of their juriſdiction; and one of the firſt per- 
ſons againſt whom they exerted their authority, was Sir John Oldcaſtle, ho 
eſpouſed the opinions of Wickliff, which we have already explained. He was 
ſummoned to the eccleſiaſtical court by repeated citations, to, which he paid no 
regard: then he was apprehended, and brought before the archbiſhop, who 
declared himſelf ready to abſolve him, if he would recant his errors, and move 
for abſolution. In anſwer to this inſinuation, Sir John pulled a paper from his 
boſom, and delivered it to the prelate, who having peruſed the contents, ſaid 
his principles were good in the main; but there was a neceſſity for his explain- 


ing himſelf further on tranſubſtantiation, and auricular confeſſion. The Knight An. Ch. 1413. 


refuſing to make any other declaration on theſe points, but what was contained 
in the written paper, was committed to the Tower, and next day received 
ſome queries from the archbiſhop, touching his opinion of the bread and wine 
in the ſacrament of the altar, auricular dene 0e the power of the „pil- 
grimage, and the worſhip of relics and images; he was deſired to conſider theſe 
articles, and prepare his anſwers by the twenty - ſeventh day of September, when 
the convocation would ſit at Black-Friars. Being brought into this aſſembly by 
Sir Robert Morley lieutenant of the Tower, he behaved with all the indiſcretion 
of an hot- headed enthuſiaſt. When the archbiſhop admoniſhed him to crave 
the benediction of the court, he anſwered, Maledicam benedictionibus veſtris, 
Curſe on your benedictions. Even after this indecent reply, the archhiſhop 
told him, that if he would deſire abſolution in the eommon form, he ſhould 
have it without heſitation. To this intimation he anſwered, that he would 
a Nnn2 demand 
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demand no abſolution where he had given no offence. . So ſaying, he fell upon 
his knees, and in an enthuſiaſtic rhapſody, confeſſed all his ſins to God, in the 


hearing of the whole aſſembly. Being queſtioned concerning the euchariſt, he 


profeſſed his belief, that, after conſecration, Chriſt's very body vas preſent in 


torm of bread, the ſame individual body that was born of the Virgin Mary. 
Then he was aſked, whether or not it was the material bread after conſecration; 
and turning to the archbiſnop, I believe (ſaid he) it is Chriſt's body in form 
of bread. Sir, believe you not this?“ Ves, marry, do 1!” replied the 
archbiſhop. The doctors then urge. deſired to know if he thought any 


part of the bread remained after conſecration; and, he replied, it is both Chriſt's 


body and bread. This was the rock upon which he ſplit; for, notwithſtand- 
ing his explanation, ſupported by texts of ſcripture, they declared the opinion 
| heretical ;z and, when he challenged - them to prove it hereſy, they appealed to 
the determination of holy- church, Sir John being warmed in his own defence, 
treated the doctors with contempt; and would not even allow the church to 


be holy, ſince ſne had been infected with the poiſon of wordly poſſeſſions. 


Doctor Walden, a noted theologiſt of thoſe times, undertook to confute Old- 


caſtle by argument, and the diſpute was inflamed to the moſt bitter altereation; 


but very little to the purpoſe was ſaid on either ſide: Sir John compared them 
to Annas and Caiphas, who ſate in judgment upon Chrilt, and afterwards on 
his apoſtles. The biſhops of Rome (ſaid he) were formerly pigus martyrs; 
< but, ſince they were infected with the poiſon of worldly, poſſeſſion, they have 
e depoſed, poiſoned, curſed and aſſaſſinated one another: they have filled the 
« whole earth with cruelty and W Chriſt was meek and merciful: the 
<« pope is proud and tyrranous. Chriſt was poor and compaſſionate: the po 
6 87 rich, — and a barbarous manſlayer. Rome is 24 very e 
<« tichriſt, from whence come all his diſciples: prelates, prieſts, and monks, 


Walſingham. are the body, and their ſhaven friars the tail, which covereth his moſt filthy 


Elmham. 


< part.” Such obloquy could not fail to exaſperate the aſſembly, which being 
unanimous in finding him guilty, the archbiſhop, pronounced the ſentenee ot 
condemnation ;. and, tho? he made his eſcape from the Tower, he was -after- 
wards apprehended, and ſuffered death both as a traitor and heretic, by being 
hanged and burned at 'Tybura.. 1 
$ XV. Upon the death of Alexander V. Balthaſar Coſſa was choſen; his ſuc- 
ceſſor, under the name of John XXIII. and convoked a general council-at- Con- 
ſtance, with the conſent of the emperor Sigiſmund; whoſe aim was not only 
to aboliſh the ſchiſm which ſtill continued in the church, but alſo to root out 
the hereſy of Wickliff, which had by this time made great progreſs in Bohe- 


mia, by the teaching and preaching of John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague. 


An. Ch. 1414. When the council met on the ſixteenth day of November, the officers and ſer- 


vants of the aſſembly were equally elected out of the five nations of which it 
was compoſed, namely, Engliſh, Italians, French, Spaniards, and Germans. 
They agreed to range the fathers of the council under theſe five nations; and 
that the plurality of voices ſhould determine all matters propoſed. On the 
twenty-eighth day of November, John Huſs arrived at Conſtance; and, tho? 
he pleaded the ſafe · conduct of the emperor, was arreſted by order of the pope, 
who told him, he had never granted a ſafe- conduct, and was not bound by that 


of the emperor. On the twenty- third day of December, the emperor appeared 
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in council, which proceeded to buſineſs; and after much debate, it was found 
abſolutely neceſſary towards the re- eſtabliſhment of peace and union in the 
church, that not only the antipopes, Gregory and Benedict, ſnould be diveſted 


of all autherity, but even John XXIII. ſhould abdicate his papal dignity. 


This laſt, conſcious of many enormities in his own” conduct, for which he 


dreaded proſecution, ſeemingly agreed to the propoſal. The emperor was ſo 
pleaſed with his compliance, that he took off his crown, and kiſſed the pope's 
feet; and all the members of the council promiſed to ſupport him againſt his 
two rivals, ſhould they refuſe to follow his example. John's conſent was the 
effect of diſſimulation. On pretence of going to Nice, that he and Benedict 
might make their renunciation together, he wanted to eſcape from Conſtance, 


that he might put an end to the council. Sigiſmund ſuſpetting his deſign, or- 


dered the avenues of the city to be guarded; and ſent the patriarch of Antioch 
to John, requiring him to appoint. proctors for making the renunciation in his 
name. The pope declining this propoſal, he was preſented with the following 
reſolutions of the aſſembly: That the council had been juſtly called, and fairly 
aſſembled: That even, tho' deferted by the pope, or any other prelates, it 
ſnould continue in being and authority, until the ſchiſm ſnould be extirpated, 
and a univerſal reformation in faith and morals take place, both in che head and 


members of the church: That the council ſhould not be removed to any other 


place, nor any prelates or others, depart without ſufficient reaſon: That che 
pope himſelf ſhould not quit the aſſembly, but appoint a proctor, to renounce 


in his name all title to the papal authority. To theſe articles John replied, 
that it would be more convenient for himſelf and the council to remove to 


Nice, where the king of Arragon and Benedict might confer with the 

ror; and that the appointment of a proctor was unneceſſary, as he intended to 
make the renunciation in his own perſon. This anſwer plainly demonſtrated 
the intention of the pope, who, notwithſtanding the emperor's precautions, made 
his eſcape by the aſſiſtance of the duke of Auſtria, and the elector of Mentz, 
to Schaff houſen, from whence he ſent four cardinals to diſſolve the council. 
This conduct produced the famous decree, importing, that this council repreſent· 
ing the catholic church militant, had received immediately from Jeſus Chtiſt, 
a power, which perſons of all conditions, even popes themſelves, were obliged 
to obey in every thing concerning the faith, the extirpation of the ſchiſm, and re- 
formation of the church. John proteſted againſt their proceedings; and they 


ſent ambaſſadors, inviting him to return: but, he inſiſted upon ſuch high terms, 


that they altered their ſtrain, and ſummoned him to appear in nine days, on 
pain of being proceeded againſt as a fugitive and delinquent.” The emperor 
perceiving, that he depended intirely upon the protection of the duke of Auſtria, 
invaded that dutchy with a numerous army, to the great terror of the duke, 
who humbled himſelf before Sigiſmund, and purchaſed his peace, by making 
the pope priſoner at Fribourg. In the mean time, the council condemned the 
doctrines of Wickliff, pronounced him and his memory accurſed, and deereed, 
that his bones ſhould be dug up and ſcattered about with intamy. Then they 
choſe commiſſioners to manage the proceſs: againſt the pope, who was accuſed 
of having by ſimony obtained the dignity of cardinal : of havingifoldecclefiaſti- 
cal preferments: of having attempted to poiſon his predeceſſor; ſold in- 
dulgences and relics, alienated the goods and poſſeſſions of churches and mo- 


naſteries, 
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naſteries, denied the reſurrection, and a future ſtate: of having led a very diſ- : 


ſolute lite, addicted to all manner of vices : of having neglected the duties of 


religion: of having debauched nuns, and lived in criminal and inceſtuous com- 


. munication with his own brother's wife. Being convicted on theſe articles, the 
council ſuſpended him from the exerciſe of all papal power, ſpiritual and tempo- 
ral; and a deputation of cardinals was ſent to inform him of the ſentence. He ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt reſignation: to the decrees of the aſſembly, and ſaid, he hoped 
they would have ſome regard to the condition of life in which he had hitherto 


appeared; at the ſame time, he wrote a very humble letter to Sigiſmund, crav- 


ing his favour and protection: but, notwithſtanding all his ſubmiſſion and in- 
treaties, the council proceeded to the ſentence of depoſition; and decreed, that 
neither of the three competitors ſnould be mentioned in the enſuing election. 

S XVI. The papacy being thus declared vacant, they began the trial of 
John Huſs the famous Bohemian reformer, who was convicted of Hereſy, and 
committed to the flames, in direct violation of the ſafe- conduct which had been 


granted to him by Sigiſmund; a breach of faith that will reflect eternal diſ- 
grace on the memory of that emperor. His friend and companion: Jerome de 
Prague, met with the ſame fate; and both behaved with the courage, ſimplicity, 


and chriſtian, charity of the primitive . martyrs. They were acculed of having 


maintained impious, horrible, and damnable opinions. They were con- 


demned as ſeditious, obſtinate, incorrigible diſciples and defenders of Wick- 
liff, hardened, crafty, malicious, and convicted heretics. N otwithſtanding 
this heavy charge, John Huſs adopted no part of Wickliff's doctrine, but hat 
concerned the hierarchy of the church, and the manners of the clergy. He 
believed tranſubſtantiation and the expediency of .image-worſhip : but, he af- 
Armed the hierarchy of the church was not founded in ſcripture: that the ex- 


ceſſive authority of popes, cardinals, and biſhops, was mere uſurpation : that 
the clergy in general were corrupted in their manners; and the benefactions to 
the church ſhamefully miſapplied. The council uſed all their art to draw him 


into a doubt or denial ef tranſubſtantiation; and as he would not confeſs any 


ſuch principle, he was convicted of it on the depoſition of evidence. This ar- 


ticle was inſerted in his ſentence merely as a pretext; but every unprejudiced 
perſon will perceive and own, that he and his companion were ſacrificed to the 


temporal intereſt of the clergy. It was not the faith, but the authority of the 


church which they thought in danger: the ſame principle manifeſted itſelf 
in thus condemning the adminiſtration of the communion in both ſpecies. This 
they did not condemn as a thing evil in itſelf; on the contrary, they owned it 
had been practiſed in the antient church. But, they pronounced an anathema 
againſt thoſe who aſſerted, that the church had no right to aboliſh: that prac- 
tice. With reſpect to ſome other ſtrange doctrines which fell under their cog · 
nizance, as they did not affect the power of the cletgy, the council pro- 
ceeded upon them with ſurprizing indifference. John Petit a lawyer, in the 
dominions of the duke of Burgundy, maintained, that each individual had 
a right to ſlay a tyrant even by treachery : and this propoſition being preſented 
ro the council, that aſſembly, after much ſollicitation, declared it erroneous, 
without puniſhing, or even naming the author. The ſect of Flagillators aſſerted 
many capital errors, which being diſcuſſed by the council, it was reſolved to 
find out ſome gentle means, for bringing them back into the pale of LR 
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The ſame coldneſs they manifeſted in the work of reformation, which was ſo ne- 
ceſſary. A lift of abuſes indeed was made out, and they agreed upon the mo- 
del of reformation : but, by the artifice and intrigues of the cardinals and 
others, the execution of this plan was poſtponed, .and afterwards wholly laid 
aſide. The council now reſolved to chooſe a new pope, and, for this purpoſe, 
fix prelates were choſen out of each of the five nations, and joined as aſſeſſors 
to the cardinals in whom the power of electing was formerly veſted : it was de- 
creed that no perſon ſhould be deemed duly elected without having in his fa- 
vour two thirds of the cardinals and aſſeſſors; and that the ſtadhouſe of the city 
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ſhould be prepared as a conclave to be guarded by the emperor and magiſtrates. Baronius. 
They accordingly entered their cells, and, being ſhut up, elevated to the papal En. Sylv. 


chair Otho de Colonna, cardinal deacon of St. George, a Roman nobleman, Nasen“ 


who aſſumed the name of Martin V. John, who had been depoſed, was com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of the biſhop of Wincheſter, from whom he made his 
eſcape; and the new pope diſſolved the council on the twenty-ſecond day of 
April, after it had continued fitting for the ſpace of four years. 

S XVII. In the mean time the perſecution raged among the Lollards in Eng- 
land, where John Cleyden, a citizen of London, and one Richard Turming, 
a baker, were burned in Smithfield. The archbiſhop, in convocation, enacted 
a conſtitution directed to his ſuffragans, enjoining them to make ſtrict ſearch 
and inquiry twice a year after the perſons ſuſpected of hereſy, that they might 
be proceeded againſt according to law, and either committed to priſon or to 
the flames, as the nature of their crimes might require. A ſynod, being con- 
vened by the archbiſhop of Canterbury at London, granted two tenths as a 
ſupply for the war in France; and the duke of Bedford notified to the aſſembly 
the election of pope Martin V. whoſe elevation was celebrated with rejoicings, 
anthems, and other acts of devotion. The aſſembly then enacted a decree for 
regulating the graduations at the two univerſities, which decree met with great 
oppoſition at Oxford and Cambridge; though it was at laſt received by the in- 
terpoſition of king Henry V. who was himſelf a patron of learning. Pope Mar- 
tin began to encroach upon the liberties of the Engliſh church with the ſame 
arbitrary power which had been exerciſed by his predeceſſors: he diſpoſed of 
biſhoprics by way of proviſion, and vacated the elections of the chapters. 
Henry, in order to put a ſtop to this uſurpation, as alſo to reform a number of 
abuſes which had crept in among the clergy, ſent John Ketterick, biſhop of Ca- 
ventry and Litchfield, to demand of the pope an expreſs Concordat, to which his 
holineſs agreed. In a convocation, held at this period in London, one Richard 
Walker, a prieſt, of Worceſter, was tried and convicted of witchcraft, which he 
folemnly renounced, and did publick penance, Many people were likewiſe 
obliged to abjure Lollardiſm ; and the aſſembly granted a large ſubſidy to the 
king, who ſuppreſſed the French monaſteries in England, and granted their 
lands to other colleges of the learned. After this king's marriage, a convo- 


cation held at London preſented the king with a tenth, on condition that his 


purveyors ſhould not encroach upon the goods of churchmen; and that no 


clergyman ſhould be impriſoned but for theft and murder. Goodwin. 


XVIII. Pope Martin, having ſummoned a new council at Pavia, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury held another convocation. for the election of. delegates, 
the names of whom were returned to the king, that he might pitch upon thoſe 
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who ſhould repreſent the Engliſh clergy at the enſuing council: aſumof money was 
likewiſe voted to defray the expence of their journey. William White, a-prieſt, 
was cenſured for hereſy, and recanted; Henry Webb, of Worceſter, was ſtrip- 
ped and publickly ſcourged in the cathedrals of St. Paul's, Worceſter, and 
Bath; William Taylor, maſter of arts, was proſecuted for hereſy, recanted, 
relapſed, and was delivered over to the ſecular arm. In a ſubſequent convo- 
cation a decree paſſed for the collation of benefices on the ſcholars of Oxford 
and Cambridge, which was confirmed by act of parliament. Some canons 


were enacted for moderating; the fees of inſtitutions and inductions; and for 


publiſhing. and executing. the provincial conſtitution of arehbiſhop Sudbury 


_ againſt the exceſſive ſtipends of parochial prieſts and others. Archbiſhop 


Chichely was famous for a great number of conſtitutions which he enacted ; 
enjoining the celebration of feſtivals; regulating the probates of wills by ad- 
miniſtration; inſtituring a kind of inquiſition againſt Lollardiſm; providing 
againſt falſe weights; reviving the conſtitution of John Peckham, archbiſhop 


. of Canterbury, who decreed that thoſe caſes and articles, in which the ſentence 


of the greater excommunication was incurred, ſhould be publicly declared in 


5 Ne pariſh church for the information of the people; and augmenting the ſti- 
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pends of vicars, who were allowed to ſue for ſuch augmentation in forma 
rum. 82 | 


S XIX. Towards the latter end of the reign of the fifth Henry, the Bene- 
dictine monks were become ſo luxurious and diſſolute, that the king inſiſted 


upon a reformation; and a provincial Capitulary for that purpoſe. was held in 


the Charter-houſe at Weſtminſter; where it was ordained, That the abbors ſhould 


- employ their attention in the care of ſouls : That the extravagance of their equi: 


ho ge ſhould be retrenched, ſo as that none ſhould, be attended by above twenty 


horſe, under a ſevere temporal penalty: That they ſhould never make a giſt of 
the effects of the convent above the value of forty ſhillings: That they Id 


be uniform in the colour and faſhion of. their habits; That their neceſſities 
ſhould be ſupplied in kind and not in money: That they ſhould not have di- 
ſtinct private cells for the entertainment of female gueſts; and, That they 
ſhould be reſtricted from going into cities and towns to aſſiſt at compotations 
and merry-makings. By writs dated July 10, 1422, the king ordered the two 


archhbiſhops to aſſemble their clergy in convocation, that they might grant a 


ſubſidy for the ſupport of the French war; but the lower clergy alledged they 
were not properly impowered by their conſtituents to grant money; ſo that the 
aſſembly was diſſolved without having come to any reſolution in the king's fa- 
vour. During this ſeſſion, Robert Hake and Thomas Drayton, two prieſts, 
were accuſed of hereſy, becauſe they refuſed to kneel to a crucifix, were in poſ- 
ſeſſion. of books written againſt the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, and inveighed 
againſt auricular confeſſion as an invention of the devil. Though theſe allega- 
tions could not be proved, they were obliged to renounce all theſe tenets at St. 
Paul's croſs; and one Ruſſel, a minorite, was ordered to make the ſame recan- 
tation, for having maintained that tythes were not claimable by divine right. 

$ XX. Archbiſhop Chichely was certainly a great enemy to Lollardiſm; but, 
at the ſame time it-muſt be owned, he was a bold defender of the church of 
England againſt papal encroachments. In his firſt convocation he moved for 


annulling papal exemptions; he oppoſed the great power with which the pope 
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had inveſted the cardinal biſhop of England. He preſented to the king à full 
extract of the nature, extent, and miſchievous conſequences of the legatine of- 
fice. As the cardinal was impowered to hold the biſhopric of Wincheſter 


in commendam, he remonſtrated againſt the practice, as wholly unprecedented wa 


in England; he repreſented that the Engliſh church needed no fuch ſupple- 
mental buttreſſes as the power of legates a latere : that this office had been 
always dangerous to the crown of England, even when limited to one year; 
and that the danger muſt be much greater from the cardinal's commiffion, which 
was for life. Henry V. protected the archbiſhop againſt the vengeance of the 
pope, who was incenſed againſt that prelate for his oppoſition to the encroach- 
ments of Rome, and much more ſo for his acquieſcence in the ſtatute of pre- 
munire. The king's eyes were no ſooner cloſed, than he poured forth his indig- 
nation in a letter to Chichely, wherein he accuſed him of having neglected his 
paſtoral care, and minding; nothing but the means of amaſſing wealth. He ſaid 
the archbiſhop ſuffered: his lock to brouze on poifonous herbs ; and that when 
wolves came to devour them, he ftood like a dumb dog, without ſo much as 
barking.. Then he inveighed againſt the ſtatute of premunire, as an act that re- 
the laws of God and the church, and deftroyed the antient uſages of the 
ingdom. He complained that Jews, Turks, and infidels of all ſorts, were al- 
lowed to land in England; whereas any perſon commiſſioned by the holy fee, 


was treated as a common enemy: and he concluded with an order to the arch- 


biſhop to repair to the council, and uſe all his intereſt there and in the parlia- 
ment for the repeal of this ſtatute; otherwiſe he ſhould incur the penalty of 


excommunication. Chichely ſent an apology for his conduct to Rome; not- 


withſtanding which he was again ſeverely reprimanded, and his legatine power 
ſuſpended. From this ſentence he appealed to a future council; or, if that ſhould 
not ſit, to the tribunal of God. Martin wrote monitory letters to all the clergy 
in England, expatiating upon the illegality of the acts of proviſors and pre- 
munire. He ſent a letter to the two archbiſhops, annulling all thoſe ſtatutes, 
and forbidding the metropolitans to act upon the authority of ſuch laws on pain 
of excommunication; and at the ſame time wrote a monitory letter, addreſſed 


to the people of England, which he charged the archbiſhop to publiſh and afficx 


in all public places. The archbiſhop of York, and the biſhops of London, 
Durham, and Lincoln, wrote to his holineſs in favour of Chichely. Their ex- 
ample was followed by the univerſity of Oxford, which gave teſtimony greatly 
to the honour of the archbiſhop's character, and termed him the golden candle- 


ſtick of the church of England. Theſe recommendations were accompanied 


with a ſubmiſſive letter of the prelates own writing: but, inſpite of all this inter- 


poſition, Martin remained implacable, and ſummoned Chichely to Rome, as an 


enemy to the pope in England. His holineſs was the more exaſperated, as the 
nuncio, who delivered his letters and bulls, had been impriſoned by the govern- 
ment. This outrage produced letters from the pope to the king, the duke of 


Bedford, and the parliament, complaining of ſuch barbarous treatment, and 
exhorting them to concur in repealing the ſtatutes. When the parliament met 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, attended by him of York, and the biſhops of 


London, St. David's, Ely, Norwich, together with the abbots of Weſtminſter 
and Reading, repaired to the houſe of commons; and, in an elaborate ſpeech, 
adviſed them to repeal the ſtatutes which had given ſuch offence : but, the 
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members ſuppoſing this harangue was the effect of compulſion, payed no re- 
gard to the remonſtrance ; but preſented an addreſs to the king, deſiring his 
majeſty would write to the pope for the purgation of the archbiſnop. When 
the cruſade againſt the Bohemians was preached: up, and the cardinal of Win- 
cheſter declared general of that enterprize, the pope ordered that prelate to col- 
lect a tenth from the Engliſh clergy for the expence of the expedition: but all 
the convocation would grant was eight- pence in the mark. on condition it 
ſhould be found conſiſtent with the king's prerogative and the laws of the king- 
dom. The nuncio, thinking this ſupply inſufficient, ventured ta collect money 
without being properly authorized, and was impriſoned for his preſumption. 
SXXI. A council being ſummoned to meet at Baſil, the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury held a convocation at London, when delegates were choſen to re- 
preſent the Engliſh church in that aſſembly, and two- pence in the pound voted 
tor their expence. Thomas, biſhop of Worceſter; William, prior of Norwich; 
Thomas Brown, dean of Saliſbury ; Peter Patrick, chancellor of Lincoln; Ro- 
bert Barton, precentor of Lincoln; John Saliſbury, doctor of divinity; and 
John Simon Deſborough, batchelor in common law, were choſen for this pur- 
poſe, and received inſtructions to act againſt all papal diſpenſations and other 
abuſes which had crept into the church of Rome; eſpecially that of providing 
livings for unqualified perſons. Pope Martin would have avoided convening 
this council, if it had been in his power, but finding himſelf ſtrongly preſſed by 
the emperor and other powers in Chriſtendom, he ordered cardinal Julian to 
open and preſide in the aſſembly. Since the council of Conſtance, the 
Huſſites of Bohemia had been treated with ſuch rigour, as ſerved only to confirm 
them in the belief of their tenets, which they reſolded to maintain in ſpite of the 
decrees of the council. The principal article on which they inſiſted, was the 
communion in both ſpecies z and their reſolution, in this particular, was a 
ſed by the pope and the.catholics in ſuch a manner, as filled Bohemia with 
civil war and confuſion. On the death of their king Winceſlaus, his brother 
Sigiſmund, the emperor, claimed the ſucceſſion ; but was rejected by the Huſ- 
ſites; as a perſecutor of their ſect, and a notorious faith- breaker. Martin V. 
eſpouſing the cauſe of Sigiſmund, and publiſhing cruſades againſt the Huſſites, 
they found themſelves obliged to ſtand in their own defence, and choſe for their 
general one Ziſca, who defeated the emperor in ſeveral engagements. This 
war continued till the we as of the council at Baſil; which, conſidering the 
bad fucceſs of Sigiſmund, reſolved to make peace with the Huſſites. With 
this view the fathers invited them to ſend deputies to the council, ho, being 
ſent accordingly, preſented four articles; to which, ſhould the council agree, 
they offered to reunite themſelves with the church. They demanded, that the 
communion ſhould be adminiſtered in both ſpecies to the laity in Bohemia: 


that ſinners ſhould be corrected according to the law of God, by thoſe to 
v hom ſuch correction properly belonged: that the word of God ſhould be 


preached by well qualified paſtors: and, that the clergy ſhould have no ju- 


riſdiction over temporalities. The fathers of the council exhauſted all their 


art and eloquence in perſuading the Bohemians to ſubmit to the church at 
diſcretion; but, finding them inflexible, reſolved to grant their demands, on 
condition that they ſhould be previouſly explained, in order to avoid new dif- 
putes. They accordingly explained them in their own way, and a Concordat 

was 
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was ſettled, to the ſatisfaction of all parties. This affair being accommodated, 
Sigiſmund was acknowledged king of Bohemia, after having approved of the 
Concordat, and ſubſcribed: ſome other conditions: but, he had no ſooner 


mounted the throne, than he broke his promiſe; and the pope refuſed to ſign 


the Concordat. The troubles of Bohemia were renewed ; and, being fomented.. 
by the court of Rome, continued till the Huſſites were entirely ruined; 
$ XXII. Though the council of Baſil had been convoked by pope Martin V. 
that pontiff died before the meeting of the aſſembly, and was ſucceeded in the 
papacy by Eugenius IV. who took umbrage at the invitation which had been 
ſent to the Huſſites; alledging, that as they were heretics who had been al- 
ready condemned in the council of Conſtance; they deſerved: no indulgence; 
and on that pretence he publiſhed a bull to diſſolve the council. The fathers, . 
far from ſubmitting to this mandate, reſolved by a majority to continue the ſeſ- 
ſrons: and this diſpute produced a real ſchiſm; ſome acknowledging the au- 
thority of the council, and others adhering to the pope. Several deerees were 
made to exalt the authority of the council above that of the pope; and theſe, as · 
faſt as they were enacted, did his holineſs cancel and annul; affirming that 
the members could not act without the direction of the head. A the emperor, 
the king of France, and almoſt all the other princes of Europe, declared for the 
council; Eugenius was fain to conform, and allow it to proceed: hut, when he 


ſent other legates to preſide in his name, they refuſed to receive them in that 


quality; and this refuſal was a new cauſe of diſſenſion. The pope threatened 
ain to diſſolve the council, and this laſt menaced his holineſs with a ſentence 
ſuſpenſion; at length, howeyer, Eugenius, finding himſelf unequal to the 


conteſt, dropped all. oppoſition, and confirmed the council. Theſe advances Spondan. 
of the pope were deemed ſatis factory by the council, which admitted his le- En. Sylv. 
gates : but the emperor Sigiſmund dying, and-the Greeks declaring- for Eu- Naucler. . 


genius, he retracted his condeſcenſion, and tranſlated the council-to-Ferrara. 
The fathers at Baſil, exaſperated at this ſtep, filled all Europe with remonſtrances 
touching the pope's perfidy : they proteſted againſt the aſſembly at Ferrara, ſum- 
moned all the prelates to repair to Baſil in thirty days, and denounced excom- - 
munication againſt all thoſe who ſhould obſtruct their coming. The council 
was ſupported by the Germans, Spaniards, and the majority; of the Italians. 
Charles VII. of France convoked an aſſembly. of his prelates, in which it was 
reſolved: that France ſhould own the authority of the council at Baſil but, at 
the ſame time, yield obedience to pope Eugenius: the Engliſn, however, fa- 


voured Eugenius, becauſe the council had refuſed to ratify the treaty of Troyes, 


by which Charles VII. was excluded from the ſucceſſion ; and king Henry promi- 
ſed to ſend delegates to the council of Ferrara. Cardinal Julian, the preſident 
of the council, and all the other cardinals, except one, abandoned Baſil, and 
carried along with them · a good number of biſhops to the pope's council, which 
acquired ſtill more reputation and authority from the arrival ef the Greek em- 
peror with a. numerous train of his prelates at Ferrara; ſrom which place, in 
the ſucceeding year, Eugenius tranſlated the council to Florence, © where it 
formed a ſort of union between. the Greek and Latin churches, thougli this was 


of very ſhort duration. 8111 


5 XXIII. In the midſt of theſe tranſactions, Chichely archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury dying, was ſucceeded by John Strafford, ſon of the carl of Strafford,, 
r bus der a 12:11 Od Wu dr vionibrows vall biſhop : 
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his elevation, to the metropolitan fee, the clergy, in couvocation, complained 
that the act of premunire was, by the chicanery of common lawyers, turned 


into an engine of oppreſſion, which ſubjected them to vexatious ſuits : they 


therefore moved that either application might be made to parliament for re- 
pealing the ſtatutes of proviſor and premunire, or for ſettling the true ſenſe 


and meaning, ſo as that the clergy might not ſuffer by the arts of quibbling 


lawyers, But theſe were deemed, by the majority, points of too delicate a na- 


ture tor them to diſcuſs, and the motion was laid aſide, This grievance, how- 
ever, becoming more and more intolerable, - the biſhops afterwards took it in- 
co conſideration ;, and, after various debates, both houſes of the convocation - 


reſolved to addreſs. his majeſty, and petition that the clauſe * Or Elſewhere” 
in the ſtatute of premunire ſhould be expunged. It was enacted in the ſtatute, 


That if any purchaſe, or purſue, or cauſe to be purchaſed or purſued, in the 
church of Rome, Or Elſewhere,“ any ſuch tranſlations, proceſſes, ſentences 


of excommunication, bulls, inſtruments, or any thing affecting the King's 
rights, &c.“ And common lawyers, diſpoſed to harraſs the clergy, uſed to 
put ſuch conſtruction upon the words Or Elſewhere,” as brought them 


within the ſtatute, even when they proſecuted any matter of eccleſiaſtical right 


before the eccleſiaſtical courts within the kingdom. They therefore obſerved 
that thoſe words, Or Elſewhere,” referred only to the place in which the 
pope might chance to preſide z and prayed that ſome remedy might be ap- 
plied ta this evil: but the times were too unſettled for them to expect imme- 


_ diate fſatisfaftion. 


An. Ch. 1441. 


XXIV. During theſe efforts of the clergy in England, the council of Baſil 
continued to proceed againſt pope Eugenius, whom they at length depoſed, 
and choſe in his room Amadeus, duke of Savoy, who had reſigned the admi- 
niſtration of his dominions, and retired to a life of ſolitude at Ripaile. This 
new pontiff aſſumed the name of Felix V. and now a double ſchiſm was formed 
in the church between two general councils and two popes, who condemned 
and excommunicated one another, and all their adherents mutually. In order 
to concert meaſures for terminating this ſcandalous contention, an aſſembly 
was held in Germany by the princes and prelates of the empire ; who could 
find no other expedient for that purpoſe than the convocation of a new council, 
till the meeting of which they ſhould remain neuter. This ꝓrapoſal was con- 
firmed by the diet of Frankfort, and the council of Baſil aſſented to it, though - 


An. Ch. 1442, with reluctance. Mean while pope Felix, being diſcontented at the proceed- 


ings of the fathers at Baſil, who he thought acted with too high a hand, reti- 


ted to Lauſanne, on pretence that the air of this place was more healthy than 
that of Baſil; and Eugenius tranſlated his council from Florence to Rome, 
where the ſeſſion was held in the church of St. John-of Lateran. | | 


4 XXV. At length, the German princes, aſſembling at Frankfort, unani- 


mouſly reſolved that if Eugenius ſhould refuſe to give them ſatisfaction with 


reſpect to certain grievances of which they complained, they would acknow- 
ledge the election and authority of Felix. Eugenius ſcrupled at firſt to com- 
ply with their demands; but the emperor, giving him to underſtand that he 


would infallibly loſe all Germany by his non- compliance, he condeſcended to 


grant all that the Germans deſired; and a Concordat was make nr. 
1 | 2 is 
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This was a terrible ſtroke to the council of Baſil, which had been already diſ- 
owned by Italy, Arragon, and ſeveral other countries, befides France and Eng- 
land: though it conceived freſh hopes from the death of its antagoniſt 'Euge- 
nius, who was ſucceeded by Nicholas V. Nevertheleſs, it gained very little 
advantage from this alteration : on the contrary, its authority diminiſhed every 
day; and Felix retained but a very ſmall number of partiſans. The king of 
France aſſembling an ecclefiaſtical council at Lyons, to deliberate upon mea- 
ſures for terminating the ſchiſm, Felix ſent thither his legates, and conſented to | | 
reſign the pontificate upon certain conditions. This offer was the ſubject of a Trithemius | 
negotiation with Nicholas, "who having granted almoſt all the demands of his Aventinus | 
competitor, Felix reſigned his dignity with the approbation of his council, Mutius. 1 
which had by this time removed to Lauſanne, where, in its laſt deeree, it ap- | 
proved the ceſſion of Felix, created him cardinal and legate a latere in Savoy 
and the Tarentaiſe ; and allowed him to wear for life the pontifical habit. Ni- 
cholas confirmed this decree according to agreement; and thus ended the dit- 
pute-which had produced a complication of three ſchiſms ; firſt between Eu- 
genius and the council of Baſil, then between the two general councils, and 
laſtly between the two popes. a fon 
S XXVL The zeal of the Engliſh clergy, in ſupporting the pope againſt the 
council, encouraged Nicholas to renew the papal encroachments in England. 
Hie ſent a pompous epiſtle to the king, together with a conſecrated roſe; and at 
the ſame time demanded a tenth on the clergy. He was, however, diſap- An. Ch. 1452. 
22 in his hope. His requeſt was denied; and the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury prohibited from executing the pope's bull, or ſuffering any money to be | 
collected. In a ſubſequent convocation held at London, the pope's agent ſol - 1 
licited a ſupply for his maſter. He expatiated upon the narrow eſcape of his =! 
holineſs from the wicked attempt of Stephen Porchard, inveighed againſt the 
degeneracy of the Roman people; and declared, that if che Engliſh world 
grant a proper ſupply, the pope would immediately quit Rome and Italy, and 
reſide in ſome place near England. All that the Engliſh clergy would grant, 
in conſequence of this remonſtrance, was a form of prayer for the perſonal ſafety 
of his holineſs. It was about this period, that Strafford archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury died, and had for his ſucceſſor John Kemp cardinal archbiſhop of York, 
who had been dean of the arches, ' vicar-general to archbiſnop Chicheley, and 
vernor of Nor then he was created biſhop of Rocheſter, from whence ' 
e was tranſlated to Chicheſter, and afterwards to London and York: This | 
relate dying within the year after his elevation, the vacant ſee was filled by 
Thomas Bourchier brother to the earl of Eſſex, and eardinal ' biſhop of Ely, 
who made a viſitation into Kent, and compoſed a ſet of articles of reformation 
for his province. 5 | 1 ate 
S XXVII. But the moſt remarkable churchman that lived at this period; was 
Peacock biſhop of Chicheſter, a perſon of great learning and reputation, who 
publicly aſſerted, that the Latin fathers St. Jerome, St. Arabrofe; 8. Auguſtine, 


and St. Gregory, ought to have no greater authority than the ſtrength of their 
reaſoning, and the merit of their doctrine, acquired; that matters of faĩth could 
be judged by reaſon alone, to which he likewiſe referred all controverſy; that 
the apoſtles were not the authors of the creed which they were ſuppoſed to 
have tramed ;-rhat the meaning of the Holy Seriptures was to be learned — 
94 | | natura 


Bayle. 
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natural reaſon only; that Chriſt never deſcended into hell; and that chriſtians 
were not obliged to obſerve the canons, any further than they ſnould appear 
agreeable to reaſon and common ſenſe. He inveighed againſt the oſtentation 
and magnificence of churchmen; he reproached them for their neglect/of pa. 
rochial duties: he ſaid they themſelves might ſit as originals of the deformities 
they laſned; and that they recommended thoſe qualifications of which they 
found themſelves deſtitute, His ſatire againſt the pride and luxury of the pre- 
lates inflamed the populace to ſuch a degree, that they raiſed violent commo- 
tions in different parts of the kingdom. The biſhops of Chicheſter and Su- 


liſbury were murdered, and their houſes pillaged ; thoſe of Litchfield and Nor- 


wich were expelled from their habitation; and ſeveral other eccleſiaſtics loft 
their liyes. Peacock was patronized by the duke of Suffolk, at whoſe death 
the biſhop's books were examined in a ſynod at Lambeth, and he himſelf 
obliged to recant great part of his doctrine. Then he was ſent to de penance 


at Canterbury, where he began again to broach the ſame tenets, declaring pub- 


licly, that the teſt of the Scriptures was reaſon; that the practice of purchaſing 
preferments from the pope was unwarrantable; that no perſon was bound ia 
obey the determination of the Roman church; that the belief of Chriſt's pre- 
ſence in the Euchariſt was not neceſſary to ſalvation; and that the church may 
err in points of faith. His relapſe was no ſooner known, than he was brougim 
from Canterbury to London, that he might undergo a trial, which he prevemted 


by a ſecond, recantation. By this ſubmiſſion he ſaved his liſe 3- but he loſt his 


| * ſee, and died in obſcurity at Maidſtone. 


, 


$ XX. VIII... Edward IV. found the friendſhip of the elergy ſo neceſſary, that 
he granted a charter, exempting them from the juriſdiction of the civil power 
in criminal cauſes, remitting all ſuch to the judgment of their ordinaries. Theſe 
favours, while they ſerved to eſtabliſh Edward's throne, at the ſame time 


excited the pride of the clergy and the envy of the lay ſubjects, which co- 


operated in paving the way for the reformation. In this reign pope Sixtus IV. 
at the ſollicitation of Graham, elect biſhop. of St. Andrew's, erected that ſee 
and Glaſgow into-archbiſhoprics independent of the dioceſe of York, which 
claimed a juriſdiction over the church of Scotland: But, in order to attone for 
having thus diſmembred the eccleſiaſtical dominion of the Engliſh church, he iſſued 
ſeveral bulls to ſcreen the clergy from the encroachments of the laity, as well as 
8 confirming, renewing, and increafipg the privileges of the univerſicy of 
Oxford. 4 F be op Hoe ile dg rbb ren wm 
XXIX. The moſt remarkable perſons that flouriſhed in England during 


this period, of which we have ſketched. the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, were generally 


cecleſiaſtics who had made ſome progreſs in divinity-and the: ſciences, though 
they were only learned in reſpect to the times in which they lived: not but that 
ſome few laymen alſo diſtinguiſhed: themſelves by their genius and learning, 
Geoffrey Chaucer, a man of a good family, was careſſed for his talent in poetry 
by Edward III. who allowed him a pitcher of: wine every day from his cellar, 
Richard II. fixed this perquiſite at one hogſhead of wine a year, and twenty 
pounds out of the exchequer; and Henty IV. continued to indulge him with 
the ſame allowance, which is ſaid to have been. the origin of that penſion which 
is ſtill payed to the poet laureat. Chaucer poſſeſſed an admirable fund of hu- 
mour; painted the manners of life with. great: ſtrength of colouring N and 
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helped to improve and purify the — * language. His friend John Gower Bayle. 
was likewiſe a celebrated poet and hiſtorian; and wrote with reputation in the | 
Engliſh, French, and Latin languages. Among the other perſons of that age, 
noted for learning, the principal were, Stephen Packington, a'Carmelite friar, 
created biſhop of St. David's by Henry V. He wrote againſt the Wickliffites, 
tranſlated: ZEſop's Fables, and compoſed divers tracts on the divinity of the 
times. John Purvey, maſter of arts at Oxford, pupil and defendant of Wick 
liff. William Holmes, a phyſician, who wrote a work in Latin upon ſimple 
medicines. Thomas Rodbourn was a celebrated * mathematician and divine, 
chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford, preſident of Merton College, archdeacon 
of Sudbury, and biſhop of St. David's. He wrote a chronicle, {aid to be pre- 
ſerved in Bennet's College in Cambridge, together with a volume of miſcel- 
lanies. Alleyn de Lynn, a Carmelite friar-and prior of the convent, who made 
indexes for fifty different authors, and turned the hiſtorical part of the Bible into 
allegories. John Seguard, a Latin poet, who wrote ſatires againſt the prieſts, 
under the patronage and protection of Richard Courtney the martial biſhop of 
Norwich. John Walter, skilled in natural philoſophy and mathematics. Ro- 
bert Roos, prior of the Carmelites at Norwich, a ſubtile reaſoner and learned 

divine. John Luck of Merton College in Oxford, deep read in divinity. Ri- 
chard Caiſtre, ſurnamed the Good, a man of equal piety and learning. Ri- 
chard Snettiſham, chancellor of Oxford, an excellent diſputant and expounder of 
the ſcriptures. John Beſton, prior of a convent of Carmelites at Lynn, counted 
the greateſt orator of the age, was famous for his knowlege in philoſophy and 

_ divinity, and appointed one of the delegates to the council of Siena, which, 
though called by Martin V. was never aſſembled, Leland, a noted gramma- 
tian, who taught with uncommon applauſe in the univerſity of Oxford. John Moreri. 
Bate, prior of the Carmelites at York, a great maſter in the Greek language, 
and author of ſeveral treatiſes on religion. Richard Ullerſtone, fellow of Queen's 

College in Oxford, doctor in divinity, and canon of York, was a zealous per- 

ſecutor of thoſe who adopted Wickliff's doctrine. He publiſhed a book 
upon the articles of faith of the Roman catholic church; and compoſed a per- 
formance in Latin, upon the reformation of the clergy. Peter Clark, maſter of 
arts in the univerſity of Oxford, was a follower of Wickliff, and diſputed about 
the controverted points with Thomas Walden. He was very zealous in the 
cauſe of Lollardiſm ; and, being obliged to quit his native country, retired to 
Bohemia, where he was apprehended by order of the emperor. Thomas Wal- 
den diſtinguiſhed himſelf above all his cotemporaries, in refuting the doctrines 
of Wickliff. Henry IV. ſent him to the council at Piſa, where he ſignalized 
his zeal and talents againſt the ſchiſm of the two antipopes. He was made pro- Goodwin, | 
vincial prior of the Carmelites. Henry V. choſe him for his confeſſor, and ſent 
him to the council of Conſtance, as the beſt qualified of any man in England to 
diſpute againſt the Huſſites. He was afterwards employed in mediating à dif- 
ference between the king of Poland and the grand maſter of the Teutonic order. 

He converted Wiltold duke of Lithuania to the chriſtian religion; and was in 

the bed-chamber when Henry V. expired. Richard Fleming was at firlt a ta- 

vourer of Wickliff's doctrine; but afterwards became a violent perſecutor of 

the Lollards, and was appointed one of the twelve cenſors of their tenets. He 

founded Lincoln College as a ſeminary for Antiwickliffites; he was appointed 

: biſhop 
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: biſhop of Lincoln, and afterwards. nominated to the ſee af Vork: though this 
Bayle. nomination was ſet aſide. In the councilof Sienna, he defended the honour of the 
| Engliſh nation above all others. William Lyndwood was firſt of Cambridge, and 
afterwards took his doCtor's degree in the univerſity of Oxford. He was deeply 

ſkilled in the canon law, and a moſt conſummate ſtateſman; . Henry V. made 

him keeper of the privy ſeal, and employed him in ſeveral important nego- 

tiations. Henry VI, ſent him to the council of Baſil, after which, he was 

created biſhop. of St. David's. He compoſed a book, intitled, Conſtitutiones 

Angliæ, in which we find the provincial decrees of forty archbiſhops, digeſted: 

into order, and explained by large and learned annotations. William Caxton, 

citizen and mercer of London, a man of ſome ingenuity, being ſent by Ed- 

_ ward IV. asenvoy to the duke of Burgundy, introduced the art of printing into: 

An. Ch. 1474- England, and ſet up a preſs at Weſtminſter. The monaſteries ſoon purchaſed: 
the invention; and in a few years it was exerciſed at Oxford, Cambridge, St. 
Alban's, and other places. * vs 
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Fromthe Union of the two Roſes, in the Perſon of Henry VII. 
. to the Union of the two Crowns. 


CHAP. I. 


$ I. Henry VII. makes bis entry into London. 5 II. Sweating fickneſs. Promo- 
tions. I III. Coronation, act of ſettlement, attainders, and confiſcations. - 
$ IV. The biſhops of Ely and Exeter made privy counſellors. & V. Henry mar- 
ries the princeſs Elizabeth. & VI. Rebellion raiſed by the lord Lovel and the two 
 Straffords. S VII. Birth of prince Arthur. & VIII. Lambert Simnel perſo- 
nates the earl of Warwick. & IX. Is crowned in Dublin. & X. The queen dowager 
is confined and her eſtate confiſcated. & XI. The earl of Lincoln and lord Lovel 
declare for Simnel. & XII. The marquis of Dorſet is committed to the Tower, 
XIII. Henry defeats and takes Simnel at Stoke near Newark upon Trent. 
S IV. Hleeces the malecontents. Plan of a treaty with Scotland. & XV. The 
queen's coronation. & XVI. Affairs of Brittany. & XVII. Charles of France 
ends an embaſſy to Henry. $ XVIII. Who offers his mediation to compromiſe the 
diſpute between the French king and the duke of Brittany. & XIX. This laſt 
' offers his daughter in marriage to Maximilian. & XX. Tranſattions of parliament. 
S RXXT. The duke of Bretagne is defeated by the French king at. St. Aubin. 
$ XXII. Inſurrefion in Yorkſhire. & XXIII. Treaty between the king of 
France and the duke of Brittany. & XXIV. The duke dies, and Henry declares 
himſelf the protector of his daughter. & XXV. James III. of Scotland flain by 
his own ſubjetts. & XX VI. - Henry ſends @ reinforcement to the dutcheſs of Bre- 
tagne. \ XXVII. Treaty between Charles of France and the dutcheſs. & XX VIII. 
Maximilian marries the dutcheſs by proxy. & XXIX. Henry aſſiſts Maximilian, 
and intimidates Charles by means of a league with the king of Spain. & XXX. 
| Charles ſends an embaſſy to England to ſollicit peace. & XXXI. He befieges the 
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" dutcheſs of Brittany in Rennes. & XXXII. She conſents to marry that monarch. 


S XXXIII. Henry convokes à parliament, and declares his reſolution to carry his 
arms into France. XXXIV. He embarks with his army and lands at Calais. 
$ XXXV. He .mveſts * $ XXXVI. Peace concluded at Eſftaples. 


IS XXNXVII. Acraunt of Perkin Warbeck. & XXXVIII. Henry endeavours to 


detect the impoſture. & XXXIX. Sends an embaſſy to demand that the archduke 
Philip would ſurrender Perkin. & XL. Divers perſons convicted of a conſpiracy, 
and executed. & XLI. Sir Edward Poynings ſent over as deputy governor of Ire- 
land. XLII. Henry's avarice and extortion. & XLIII. The lord chamber- 


lain Stanley is convitted of treaſon and beheaded. & XLIV. Perkin Warbeck 


makes an attempt upon the coaſt of Kent. S XLV. Tranſactiom in parliament. 
$ XLVI. Perkin Warbeck lands in Ireland, from whence he repairs to Scotland, 


amd is hoſpitably received by the king of that country. S XLVII. The French 


kings expedition to Naples. & XL.VIII. Treaty between England and the arch- 
duke Philip. & XLIX. James IV. of Scotland raiſes an army and enters Eng- 
land, accompanied” by Perkin Marbeck. & L. Inſurrection of the Corniſhmen. 
SLI. They are defeated on Blackheath. & LII. Treaty of peace between Henry 


and the king of Scotland. I LIII. Lewis XII. of France marries the. widow of 
bis predecefſor. & LIV. Perkin Warbeck arrives in England, and makes an at- 


temps upon Exeter. S LV. Retires to à ſanfluary in the New Foreſt, S LVI. 
Is committed to the Tower.  LVIE. Truce renewed with Scotland. S LVIII. 
Perkin Marbeck tampers with the earl of Warwick in the Tower. & LIX. They 
are both tried and executed. & LX. Pope Alexander VI. propoſes a cruſage. 


S LXI. Henry has an interview at Calais with the archduke Philip. S LXII. 


Prattiſes every method of extortion. S LXIII. The earl of Suffolk retires in diſ- 


enn to the Low-Conntries. Katherine of Arragon married to Arthur prince of 
- Wales. S IXIV. Contract of marriage between James IV. king of Scotland and 


Henry's dau hier "Margaret. & LV. Death of Arthur. His brother Henry 


created prince of Wales.  LXVE Queen Elizabeth dies. The Ring uſes Emp- 
- fon and Dudley as | the inſtruments of oppreſſion. S LXVII. The earl of Suffolk 
hatches a conſpiracy againſt the king. His accomplices are puniſhed, & LXVIHI. 


projetts' a marriage between Henry prince of Wales and his brother's widow. 


$'LXIX. Complaiſance of the parliament. & LXX. Difference between Ferdi- 
num and Philip, on the death of Iſabel queen of Caſtile. H LXXT. Henry's de- 
An upon'the widow of Ferdinand king of Naples: S LXXIE Philip king of Ca- 
ale is driven into Weymonth by ſtreſs of weather, and renews the treaty of commerce 


wii Henry. S LXXIII. The king of England preſſes bim to deliver up the carl 


- of  Suffulk. $LXXITV. Philip arrives in Caſtile, where be dies. & LXXV. 


marriage between his ſon Charles and Mary the daughter of Henry. 


 $EXXVE Death and chavatter of Henry VII. king of England, 


An.Ch.148;. $ I. TI Enry Tudor ear of Richmond having obtained the victory at 


Boſworth, ordered Fe Deum to be ſung in the field of battle; and 


was ſaluted as king of England by his whole army. When he firſt undertook 

this eaterprize, he thought it neceſſary to ſtrengthen his claim by a matrimo- 
nial union with the houſe of York ; and now he acquired an additional title 
from conqueſt: but, as he knew this laſt would not be admitted by the Eng- 
ſh, and could not bear the thought of reigning in right of his wife, deſcended 


from 


che- I. oO ENGLAND. 


from a family to which he had an unconquerable averſion, he reſolved to aſſume 
the ſovereignty as heir of the houſe of Lancaſter; and in the mean time to take 
ſuch precautions as would. prevent any rivalſhip. With this view, he ſent 
Sir Robert Willoughby with a detachment of horſe, to remove the earl of War- 
wick to the Tower, from the caſtle of Sheriff - Hutton in Yorkſhire, in which 
he had been confined by Richard. As this nobleman, the ſon of the duke of 
Clarence, was the only male branch of the houſe of Tork, ſuppoſed to be then 
living, Henry ordered him to be ſtrictly guarded in the Tower, and kept 
from all communication, until the unfortunate prince fell by the hands of the 
common executioner. The princeſs Elizabeth had been likewiſe detained as 
a priſoner at large by the late king, in the caſtle of Sheriff Hutton; and nom 
ſhe received a meſſage from Henry, deſiring ſhe would repair to London, aud 
live with her mother, until the celebration of their nuptials, which, however, 
he intended to poſtpone, until his own title ſhould be recognized by par- 

iament. He himſelt. took the ſame route, and choſe to enter the city on a Sa- 
turday, becauſe he had obtained the victory at Boſworth on that day of the 


week, which he ever after accounted propitious to his fortune. The mayor 


and companies of London received him at Shoreditch, from whence he made 
his public entry, amidſt the acclamations of the people, who looked upon him 
as their deliverer, and the perſon in whoſe union with Elizabeth, all the ani- 
moſity between the two Roles would be extinguiſhed. Nevertheleſs; the popu- 
lace were a little diſſatisfied at his paſſing through the city in a cloſe chariot, ſo 
as that he could not be. feen like their former kings, who had always entered 
the city on horſeback. He proceeded directly to St. Paul's church, where he 
offered up the ſtandards he had won; and Te Deum being again celebrated, 
he repaired to his lodging at the biſhop's palace. * 9 105 
II. In a few days after his arrival at London, he aſſembled a council of 


all the nobility and perſons of diſtinction who happened to be at his court, or 


in the neighbourhood ; and ſolemnly renewed the oath he had formerly taken 


to wed the princeſs Elizabeth. He found this ſtep abſolutely neceſſary, to de- Bacon. 


ſtroy a report that he was actually engaged to marry Anne daughter and heir 
of the duke of Brittany. He had always intended to fulfil his firſt obligation; 
but his intention was to defer his marriage until he ſhould have received the 

crown, left he ſhould be ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen his right by that union with the 
houſe of York. In the month of September, the city of London and ſome 
other parts of the kingdom were afflicted with a ne diſtemper called the ſweat- 


ing ſickneſs, a kind of malignant fever which made great havock, and of which 


the patient commonly died in four and twenty hours, after his being firſt taken. 
This malady, however, was of ſhort duration; and even before it diſappeared, 
the method of cure was pretty well aſcertained. Among the firſt acts of Hen- 
ry's ſovereigaty, he beſtowed the government of the Tower upon the earl of Ox- 
ford, who had been always a zealous partiſan tor the houſe of Lancaſter,” Then 
he publiſhed a proclamation, ſpecifying that he had concluded one year' truce 
with the king of France: a circumſtance that operated to his advantage in Eng- 


land, which was the better diſpoſed to obey his government, on aceount of his- 


titles being acknowledged by ſuch a prince as Charles, even before it was re- 


cognized by his own parliament, His next ſtep was to recompence thoſe to R, mer. 


hom he Jay under emen His uncle Jaſper earl of =" 34 
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| yo eee part of a father ta him in his youth, and more than onee 
de 


wered him from the ſnares of his enemies, was created duke of Bedford. The 
earldom of Derby was conferred upon Thomas lord Stanley his own father-in- 
law, to whom he owed the victory at Boſworth; and, Edward Courtney was 
honoured with the title of earl of Devonſhire. , 10 nonsgtied 397 599 1 
8 HE: The ceremony of the coronation was performed on the thirtieth day of 
October, by cardinal Bourchier archbiſhop. of Canterbury; and that ſame day 
Henry inſtituted a body- guard of fifty archers, called yeomen, under the com- 
mand of a captain, to be in continual attendance on his perſon; which band has 
been kept up by all his ſucceſſors: On the ſeventh day of November, the parliament 
meeting at Weſtminſter, intailed the crown upon Henry, not by way of recog- 
nition or ordinance, but in the manner of ſettlement; enacting, That the inhe- 
ritance of the crown ſhould reſt, remain and abide, in him and the heirs of his 
body; and this ſtatute was afterwards confirmed by the pope's bull, in which, 
however, his titles of deſcent and conqueſt were recited. The act of ſettle- 


ment and ſucceſſiun being paſſed, a difficulty aroſe about the reverſal of the 
ſentences of attainder, which had been denounced againſt Henry's adherents. 
Agood number of theſe were actually returned to ſerve in this parliament; 


and ſome members obſerved, that they could not with any juſtice ſit as judges 
in their own cauſe. The king referred this point to the deciſion of the judges, 
ho were unanimouſly of opinion, that the members in queſtion ſhould abſent 
themſelves from the parliament, until their attainder ſhould be annulled by a 
new ſtatute. Another debate enſued, touching the king himſelf, who had 
deen declared traitor and rebel by an authentic act of parliament. This was 
a more knotty point than the former ; becauſe he could not detach himſelf 
from parliament without its being diſſolved: nor was he at all diſpoſed to ſub- 
mit to a parliamentary inquiry. On this occaſion the judges declared, that the 
poſſeſſion of the throne takes away all defects, and clears the poſſeſſor from all 


_ ſentence, crime, or attainder. Theſe affairs being diſcuſſed, the parliament pro- 


ceeded to paſs a bill of attainder againſt the late king, under the name of Rich- 
ard duke of Glouceſter, as well as againſt the duke of Norfolk, the earl of 


Surrey, lord Lovel, lord Ferrers, lord Zouch, Richard Ratcliffe, William 


_ Cateſby, and ſeveral other adherents of Richard. Thus, he at once gratified his 


revenge and his avarice; for, the confiſcations produced ſuch large ſums, that he 
could not with any decency aſk a ſubſidy from parliament. When he had in this 


manner taken vengeance on his enemies, and filled his coffers; he publiſhed 
general amneſty-in favour: of all thoſe, who had taken up arms againſt him, 


provided they ſhould make their ſubmiſſion within a limited time; and imme- 
diately a great number quitted ſanctuary, and took the oath of allegiance. Before 


the parliament broke up, the lord of Chandos, a native of Brittany, was created 
carl of Bath, Sir Giles D' Aubeny was promoted to the title of a baron, and 


Sir Robert Willoughby. was made lord Brooke: at the ſame time, the king re- 
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ſtored to Edward Strafford the title of duke of Buckingham, which he had loſt 


by che artainder of his father; and re-eſtabliſhed him in poſſeſſion of the fami- 


:ly-eſtate,, which had been confiſcated in the laſt reign. 


8 IV. The ſeſſion being finiſhed about the latter end of November, Henry 


ſent into France Oliver King archdeacon of Oxford, with money to reimburſe 


king Charles, for the ſums he had lent towards the equipment of the * 
170 9 5 ; Wnic 
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which had conveyed the earl of Richmond into England; ſo that the mai 
of Dorſet and Sir John Bourchier, who remained as hoſtages, were ſet at liberty. 
Oliver was likewiſe veſted with power to prolong the truce between the two 
kingdoms, ſhould he find Charles inclined to that expedient. In order to diſ- 
charge the obligation of the loan, Henry attempted to borrow!:fix>thoufand 
marks of the city of London; but, it was with great difficulty that they con- 
ſented to lend him two thouſand pounds, which he thankfully CT. and 
punctually repayed. About this period John Morton, and Richard Fox 
biſhops of Ely and Exeter, were admitted into the privy council. The former 
was, after the death ot archbiſhop Bourchier, promoted to the ſee of Canterbury; 
while Fox was made keeper. of the privy ſeal, and afterwards advanced through 
the ſees of Bath and Durham, to the biſhoprick of Wincheſter. Theſe two pre- 
lates, and one Urſewick the king's. chaplain, were always employed in the moſt 
important commiſſions, embaſſies, and negotiations. The king choſe eccleſiaſ- 
ties for his miniſters, not only becauſe they were generally better qualified than 
the laity, but alſo becauſe it was in his power to recompence their ſervices 
vuvith church benefices, which ſaved him the expence of gratifying them from 
his own private finances: and this was a very powerful conſideration witk a 


rince whoſe predominant paſſion was avarice. | 


SV. Although Henry hated the houſe of York in his heart, he found it ab- An. Ch.1486, 


ſolutely neceſſary to fulfil the promiſe he had made to marry the princeſs 
Elizabeth; and the nuptials were ſolemnized on the eighteenth day of Janu- 
ary, to the inexpreſſible joy of the nation. The demonſtrations of popular 
ſatisfaction which appeared on this occaſion,” were extremely mortifying to the 
king, who conſidered them as ſo many marks of affection to the houſe of York, 
for which he had conceived ſuch averſion, that his queen was always treated 
by him with the utmoſt coldneſs and indifference. He never let ſlip an op- 
portunity to humble the partiſans of that houſe, towards whom he eder acted 
rather as the chief of a party, than as an equitable ſovereign. The ſolemni- 
zation of the king's nuptials was the more agreeable to the people, as it was 
immediately preceded by the tidings of a truce concluded for three years with 

Charles of France, who had formed a project againſt Brittany, va une ly 
liſtened to the propoſal of a truce, which would: hinder the king of E d 
from ſupporting that dutchy. Henry, on the other hand, being ignorant of his 


_ deſigns, thought the friendſhip of ſuch a monarch would render him the more Rymer. 
” 3] til 


formidable to his domeſtic enemies. 2.4 20/3628, ae ane 

VI. After his marriage he made a progreſs into the northern counties, 
which had been in a particular manner attached to the perſon of Richard; and 
paſſed his Eaſter holidays at Lincoln, hoping that his preſence, and ſome acts 
of favour, would intirely diſpel any diſcontent that might prevail in that coun- 
try. While he reſided in this city, he received intimation, that the lord Lovel, 
with Humphrey and Thomas Stafford, had privately withdrawn from the ſanc- 
tuary at Colcheſter. But, he payed very little regard to this intelligence, and 
proceeded to Vork, where he underſtood that Lovel was on his march towards 
that place, at the head of three or four thouſand men; and, that rhe two Staf- 
fords had inveſted the city of Worceſter. Henry was the more alarmed at this 
information, as he found himſelf in the midſt of the malecontents, with whom 
he ſuppoſed the rebels cairied on a correſpondence. Nevertheleſs; he concealed 
Aide 2 3 his 
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his fears and ſuſpicion, and immediately iſſued commiſſions for levying troops 
in the neigbourhood of York, where his officers met with ſuch ſucceſs, that in 


a little time, they raiſed a body of three thouſand men; the command of which 


was given to the king's uncle the duke of Bedford. This nobleman was ſent 
againſt che rebels, with expreſs order to avoid a battle, as the men were raw, 
undiſciplined, and but indifferently affected to the cauſe; but he was inſtructed 
to approach them with a good countenance, and publiſh a-pardon in the king's 
name, to all thoſe who ſhould lay down their arms and ſubmit. This expedi- 
dient ſucceeded to the king's-wiſh. - The pardon was no fooner proclaimed, 

than lord Lovel, in apprehenſion of being abandoned by his troops, retired 
alone into Lancaſhire, where he lay for ſome time concealed in the houſe of his 
friend Sir Thomas Broughton ; and then croſſing the fea, repaired to the court 
of the dutcheſs dowager of Burgundy. The two Straffords no ſooner heard of 
this tranſaction, than they raiſed the ſiege of Worceſter ; and being forſaken by 


their followers, retired to the church of Colnham, where they took ſanctuary. 


But, the court of Kings-Beneh declaring, that the privilege of this place did 
not extend to traitors, they were taken thence by force: the elder brother 
Humphrey was executed at Tyburn, and the younger pardoned, in confidera- | 
tion of his youth, and of his having been ſeduced by the other. | 

4 VU. a the third day of July, a truce for three years was conchided with 
Janos: king of Scotland — in the courſe of the ſame month, John le Bout- 
eiller lord of Maupertuis, ambaffador from Francis II. duke of Bretagne, pro- 
longed, in his maſter's name, the truce between England and that country, until 
the death of one of the contracting princes ; bur, it was ſtipulated,” that 
the treaty of commerce between the two nations ſhould continue to the death 


of the laſt liver. On the twentieth day of September, the queen was in the 


eighth month of her pregnancy, delivered of a fon, who was baptized by the 
name of Arthur; in memory of the famous Britiſh Arthur, from whom the 
king affected to derive his origin. The people hoped, that the birth of this 
N would warm the king's indifference into a real affection for the mother; 
at, when they pereeived it had no ſuch effect; that he delayed her corona- 
tion; took all apportunities of deprefling the friends of the houſe of Vork, 
which was generally beloved ö whole kingdom; that his diſpo- 
ſition was ſordid and illiberal; and, that his temper was ſullen and reſerved: 
they began to look upon him wich deteſtation, and even to think they had made 
a bad exchange for the tyrant Richard. His enemies took this opportunity to 
inſinuate, that he intended to murder the earl of Warwick in the Tower; and 


the emiſſaries of the houſe of York whiſpered about, that the duke of York 


had made his eſcape from the cruelty of his uncle, and was ſtill alive on the 
continent. 

§ VIII. The univerſal joy expreſſed by the Engliſn people at this report, 
encouraged. Richard Simon, a prieſt of Oxford, to deviſe a ſcheme winch was 


equally extravagant and enterprizing. © He bad a pupil called Lambert Sim- 


nel, the illegitimate ſon of a joiner, a youth of uncommon vivacity and 
extraordinary perſonal accompliſhments ; and, him he reſolved to paſs upon 
the world as Richard duke of York, the ſecond ſon of the fourth Edward. 
While he was employed in preparing this actor for the ſtage, it was rumoured, 
Gy Edward Plantagenet earl of Warwick had eſcaped from the Tower; and 


Simon 
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Simon immediately changing his plan, determined that his pupil ſhould per- 
ſonate this nobleman; a ſcheme much more extravagant than the other, if we 
conſider, that the ſon oi Clarence had been, after his tather's death, honourably 
maintained in the court of his uncle Edward, until he was ten years of age; 
and that therefore, his perſon was well known to a great number of people. 
Notwithſtanding this obſtacle, Simon continued to inſtruct his pupil in his 
new part; and — — he thought the impoſture ripe,” he conveyed him to Ire- 
land, where he knew he ſhould not run ſuch a riſque of detection as in Eng- 
land. There he hoped the young man would be powerfully. ſupported, as 
that ki! revered the memory of Clarence, who had been their governor 3 
apd as Henry. had not yet ſuperſeded; the public officers who k been ap- 

ed by Richard. For, tho' the duke of Bedfod had been declared viceroy 
of CEE he till continued in England: Thomas Fitzgerald earl of Kildare 
governed as his deputy, and his brother poſſeſſed the poſt of chancellor in that 
kingdom. As they were both partiſans of the houſe of York, in all probabi- 
lity, they had by their emiſſaries privately concerted this ſcheme with Simon, - 
who was likewiſe ſuppoſed to have been encouraged by the queens dowager, 
who deeply reſented Henry's behaviour to her daughter. The king had been 
informed, that ſomething was brewing in Ireland, to the Prejudice of his go- 
vernment, and ordered the earl of Kildare to appear at his court in London: 
but, that nobleman. had ſuch intereſt in the council, that they wrote a letter to 
Henry, repreſenting the earl's preſence as abſolutely neceſſary in Ireland; and 
he was excuſed in conſequence of this remoniirance. 

K. When Simael arrived at Dublin, he forthwith addreſſed himſelf wihs 
earl, in quality of earl of Warwick, recounting the manner in which he pre- 
tended ta have eſcaped from the Tower; and tho* the deputy-lieutenant and 
his brother did not openly eſpouſe his cauſe at his firſt landing, their omitting: 
to apprehend fuch a pretender, plainly indicates their connivance at the impas- 
ture. They waited to ſee the effects of the deceit among the common 
who received Simnel with tranſports of joy, as the ſon of their beloved . 
rence. Then the earl of Kildare, and his brother the chancellor, having conferred 
with their friends and confidents, waited upon Simnel at his lodgings; from 
whence he was conducted with great ſolemnity to the caſtle, where he was 
treated as a prince, and behaved with ſuch dignity of deportment, as overcame 
the ſuſpicion of many people, who at firſt doubted the truth of his pretenſions. 
The popular ſtream was ſo much in his favour, that in a few days he was 
claimed king of England, and lord of Ireland, under the name of Edward VI. 
and not a ſword was drawn, nor one mouth opened in behalt of Henry. 

X. Such an event could not but be alarming to the king, who now ſaw 
himſelf attacked in his weakeſt part, namely, his title, and in a country wholly 
devoted. to his adverſaries, which he could not pretend to ſubdue without a 
very conſiderable expence : beſides, he apprehended, that the fire which had 
broke out in Ireland would ſoon communicate to the other kingdom, by means 
of ſecret correſpondence, the nature and manner of which he did not know. 
Perplexed by theſe conſiderations, he convened his privy. council, in order to 
deliberate upon the meaſures to be taken in ſuch an emergency z and here, in 
all probability, he ſignified his ſuſpicion, of his mother-in-law the queen dow- 
ager; for ſhe was immediately confined in the monaſtery of Bermondſey; 


and 
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and deprived of her whole eſtate without any form of proceſs. The whole 


nation exclaimed againſt this act of ſeverity, which he in vain endeavoured to 
palliate, by giving out that this puniſhment was inflicted upon her for hav- 


Ing delivered her daughters into the hands of Richard : a pretence which ſerved 


only to inflame the reſentment of the people, who thought it very ſtrange, that 


the queen ſhould be ſo ſeverely puniſhed for that which was rather maternal 


weakneſs than any premeditated crime. Beſides, they could not comprehend 
the meaning of Henry's having ſo long delayed to take cognizance of this af- 
fair: they thought his marrying the daughter was an acknowledgment of the 


- mother's innocence, or at leaſt, a tacit forgiveneſs of the fault. They conſi- 


dered that ſhe had been one of the chief inftruments of his elevation to the 
throne, and therefore could not help deteſting his ingratitude ; and, in this 
igorous treatment, they perceived a formed deſign to ſeize all opportunities 
of conplniog the ruin of the houſe of York, and its adherents. There was 
ſome myſtery in this confinement of the queen-mother, which never was ex- 
ained to-the public. As all hiſtorians agree, that ſhe was certainly concerned 
in the affair of Simnel, the king, in all probability, could have convicted her 
in a legal manner of the conſpiracy ; or at leaſt fixed upon her ſuch ſtrong 
ſuſpicion, as would have given a plauſible colour to the ſteps he took for ſecur- 


ing her perſon. But, ſuch a proceſs would have introduced an inquiry, which 
he ſeemed to avoid. Perhaps, it would have appeared, that the queen-mother 


had not complied with Richard's deſire in ſending her daughters ro court, un- 
til he had taken ſome extraordinary ſtep to quiet her fears. Perhaps, that ſa- 


tisfaction conſiſted in his conniving at the eſcape of his ſurviving nephew from 


the Tower. By means of this conjecture we can account for the queen's con- 
fidence in the tyrant, who had brought her kindred to the ſcaffold, as well as 
for Henry's behaviour at this juncture, when, perhaps, ſhe played off the phan- 
tom Simnel, in order to ſound the inclination of the people, and pave the way 
for exhibiting her own ſon upon the ſtage. This ſuppoſition likewiſe explains the 
caſe of Perkin Warbeck, and the inflexibility of Henry, who could never be pre- 
vailed upon to releaſe his mother-in-law, tho* the whole nation clamoured at 
her impriſonment, which continued for ſome years, until death fet her at 
liberty. | | | 

8 XI. The queen being ſecured in the monaſtery of Bermondſey, Henry, 
in order to undeceive the populace, who began to believe, that the earl of War- 
wick was actually in Ireland, ordered that young prince to be conducted pub- 
licly through the ſtreets of London, from the Tower to St. Paul's church, 
whither the people went in vaſt crouds to behold him; and he was permitted 
ro converſe with ſeveral individuals, who were well acquainted with his perſon, 
and well affected to his family. After this proceſſion, he was ſent back to the 
Tower; but, the Itiſh retorted the impoſture upon Henry, affirming, that the 
youth whom he had produced was a counterfeit ; and that Simnel was the true 
earl of Warwick. The king fearing the contagion would ſpread into England, 
publiſhed a —.— amneſty for thoſe who ſhould quit the party of the rebels, 
with promiſe of reward to ſuch as ſhouid come and diſcover the particulars 
of the conſpiracy. At the ſame time, he ordered the coaſts to be guarded, 
to cut off all correſpondence between the malecontents of the two kingdoms. 
Notwithſtanding all his precautions, the pretender acquired ſome wy or 
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friends in England; or rather, the pricſt who tutored Simnel,: had beeg.encous 
raged. by  perions. of the firſt , quality, to produce this impoſtor, whom 
he would have hardly preſumed to exhibit without ſome promiſe of Pe el 
able ſupport.  -He no ſooner made his appeatance in Ireland, than Jahizearl. ol 
Lincoln, whom his uncle Richard III. had declared preſumptive. heir. of che 
crown, openly eſpouſed his cauſe, and embarked: for Flanders, in order to con- 
cert. with his aunt Margaret dutcheſs dowager of Burgundy, the praper meaſures 
for inſuring ſucceſs to this enterprize. That princeſs being incenſed at Henry's 
behaviour to her niece, and the virulence with which he perſecuted all the par- 
tiſans of the houſe of York, readily; engaged in the ſcheme of ann 
in all probability had been projected with her privity and coneurrence: and after 
having deliberated with Lincoln and Lovel, promiſed to furniſn two thouſand 
veteran German troops, commanded by Martin Swart, an officer of reputation, 


which ſhould accompany them to Ireland, and join the new king's party. They An. Ch. 1487. | 


accordingly ſet fail in the beginning of May, and arrived in ſafety at Dyblin, 
where Simnel was crowned with great ſolemnity in the cathedral, by the . 
of Armagh, Dublin, Meath, and Derry, in preſence of the earl of Kildare, 


chancellor, and all the other officers of ſtate belonging to that kingdom. This Rymer. 


ceremony being performed with a crown taken from a ſtatue of the Virgin 
Mary, the new king aſſembled a kind of parliament, in which the clergy 
granted a ſubſidy to the pope, in hope of rendering his holineſs 2 to 
their undertaking. Then a council was held, to regulate the meaſures to be 
next purſued; and after ſome debate they agreed, that the feat of the war 
ſhould be transferred to England, where they expected to be joined by all the 
favourers of the houſe of Vork, ſo as to be able to depoſe the uſurper withou 
the leaſt difficulty. | 71 | | EH ASE 
XU. In the mean time, Henry was employed in making. preparations 
to defend himſelf; againſt the impending ſtorm. He was no ſooner in- 
formed of Lincoln's retreat to Flanders, than he took it for granted that the 
dutcheſs of Burgundy was concerned in the conſpiracy, and was the more 
alarmed as he knew the enterprizing diſpoſition of that princeſs, whoſe hatred 
he had incurred. He forthwith levied two armies; the command of which 
he beſtowed upon the duke of Bedford and the earl of Oxford, in order to 
guard both ſides of the iſland from invaſion; and during the winter he made a 
progreſs in perſon to the counties of Suffolk and Norfolk, where he had moſt 
reaſon to expect a deſcent, on account of their neighbourhood to the Low Coun- 
tries. When he arrived at St. Edmundſbury, he received intimation that the 
marquis of Dorſet was on the road to viſit him, that he might vindicate him- 
- ſelf from ſome malicious imputations, and offer his. ſervice to his majeſty : 
but, Henry, inſtead of accepting his offer, ſent the earl of Oxford to meet and 
conduct him priſoner to the Tower, tho' he was deſired to aſſure the marquis, 
that, after the extinction of the rebellion, he ſhould have a fair hearing; and, 
that his preſent arreſt would conduce to his on ſafety, by hindering him from 
being miſled by evil counſellors. From Edmundſbury the king repaired to 
Norwich, where he kept his Chriſtmas, thence he proceeded in pilgrimage to 
viſit our Lady's church of Walſingham; and then returned by the way of 
Cambridge to London. Here he learned, that the earl of Lincoln with his 
foreign auxiliaries had landed in Ireland: ſo that being ſreed from his appre- 
henſion of a deſcent from Flanders, he aſſembled all his troops in the neighbour- 
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hood of Coventry, which is in the heart of the kingdom; and repairing to that 
city ia perſon, reſolved to wait for more certain information touching the de- 
ſigns of the enemy. | | 3411 N 

 $ XIII. He had not remained long in this ſituation, when he was informed 
that Simnel and his friends were landed in Lancaſhire, and joined by Sir Tho- 


mas Broughton, and a ſmall number of Engliſh malecontents. They had be- 


gun their march towards York, in hope of ſeeing their numbers daily increaſe ; 
and they forbore all acts of hoſtility in the country through which they paſſed, . 
with a view to intereſt the people in their favour. They were, however, miſerably 
diſappointed in their expectation. The natives, either dreading the ſagacity 
and fortune of Henry, or averſe to a king introduced by the Iriſh and Ger- 
mans, far from taking arms in his favour, exhibited no marks of good will to the 
enterprize; and the earl of Lincoln fearing that his army, conſiſting of eight 
thouland men, would rather diminiſh than increaſe, reſolved to give battle to the 
king before all his reinforcements ſhould be aſſembled. For this purpoſe, he 
changed his route, and marched towards Newark, in hope of making himſelf 
maſter of that place before the arrival of the: enemy. Henry had advanced to 
Nottingham, at the head of fix thouſand men; and being joined by an equal 
number, under the command of the earl of Shrewſbury, the lord Strange, with 
a conſiderable: number of knights and gentlemen ; he, with the advice of his 
council, determined to engage the rebels without delay. Gueſſing Lincoln's 
deſign upon the town of Newark, he marched thither with great expedition, 
and poſted himſelf between the enemy and the town, while the earl of Lincoln 
encamped on the declivity of a hill near the village of Stoke. Next day, being, 
the ſixth of June, Henry drew up his army in order of battle upon the plain, 
which was ſo narrow, that he could not extend his front; and, therefore he 
was obliged to form his troops into three lines, placing his beft men in the 
firſt, to the number of ſix thouſand. The enemy did not decline the en- 
gagement z on the contrary, they marched down -in order, and attacked the 
royaliſts with great intrepidity, hoping, that ſhould they be able to break the 
king's firſt line, it would fall back on the other two, and put the whole army: 
in confuſton. The naked Iriſh, tho' terribly galled by the Engliſh arrows, 
maintained their ground without flinching; and the German troops being well. 


' diſciplined and inured to war, fought with great obſtinacy for three hours ſuc- 


ceſſively, until by far the greater part was ſlain, with Martin Swart their leader. 
The earls of Lincoln and Kildare met with the ſame fate; and their army was to- 
tally routed, with the loſs of four thouſand men killed upon the field of battle. 
Nor was the victory cheaply purchaſed by the king, one half of whoſe firſt line 
was cut in pieces. Lambert Simnel and his tutor were taken priſoners; and. 
Henry affected to deſpiſe his rival ſo much, that he would not deprive him of 
his life; but, retained him as a ſcullion in his kitchen, from which low ſtation. 
be was afterwards promoted to the-place of a falconer. Simons the prieſt was. 
committed to priſon, and never heard of after his commitment. The lord. 


Lovel is by ſome ſuppoſed to have been drowned in the Trent, endeavouring, 


to ford that river after the battle; others affirm he was ſlain in the action; and 


a a third ſet believe he paſſed the remainder of his life in a vault or cavern *. . 


* 'This laſt notion is countenanced by a diſco- terraneous room, the figure of a venerable old man. 


very made about ſixty years ago at this noble- ſitting in a great chair; but, when touched, the 


man's feat of Minſter-Lovel in Oxfordſhire. The body fell into duſt. Carte. 


workmen in repairing the houſe, found in a ſub- 5 $XIV.Im- 
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XIV. Immediately after the battle, the king marched to Lincoln, from 
whence he advanced to Tork; and, in this progreſs ſevertly puniſhed all thoſe 
who had favoured the rebels, or were convicted of having circulated' a report, 
that the king's army was defeated : a-report which had hindered ſome powerful 
ſuccours from joining Henry before the battle. Thoſe delinquents were tried 
partly by commiſſioners, and partly by martial law; but, the puniſhment fell 


upon their eſtates only, the king being fatisfied with filling his coffers by 


fines and conſiſcations. When he had fleeced the malecontents in this manner, 
he procured a bull from the pope, impowering the archbiſhop of Canterbury to 
abſolve them of the excommunication they had incurred by the'former bull 
of ſettlement,” as if he had been follicitous about the ſalvation of thoſe who 
ſought his ruin. At the fame time, Innocent VIII. fent over another bull, 
reſtraining the privilege of ſanctuaries within proper bounds. He ordained, 
that malefactors who had quitted the ſanctuary to commit freſh crimes, and 
returned again to it for ſhelter, might be forcibly taken from it by the king's 
officers : that, with reſpect to debtors Vho took ſanctuary, in order to defraud 
their creditors, the privilege ſnould extend to their perſons only, and not to their 
eſtates; and that the king might ſend guards into the ſanctuary, to prevent the 
eſcape of traitors and rebels. While Henry reſided at Vork, deputies ar- 
rived from Scotland, to terminate ſome difference concerning the fiſhery of the 
river Eſk; and the king took this opportunity of beginning a negotiation with 
James the Scottiſh monarch, to whoſe court he ſent Fox biſhop of Exeter, and 
Sir Richard Edgecomb, as his ambaſſadors, to treat of a triple alliance. The 
treaty was projected, and they agreed to the following artictes : That the 


Scottiſh marquis of Ormond ſhould marry Catherine daughter of the fourth 


Edward: That James | himſelf ſhould eſpouſe Edward's widow : That his ſon 
the prince of Scotland ſhould be matched with another daughter of that mo- 
narch : That the king of England ſhould cede for ever the town and caſtle of 
Berwick to the Scots : That the articles and conditions of thoſe three mar- 
riages ſhould be regulated by the commiſſioners of the two kings, to be aſ- 
ſembled at Edinburgh, firſt in January, and then in May : That the two kings 
ſhould have an interview in the month of July : and, That the truce ſhould be 
prolonged for thirteen months. Henry ratified theſe conventions on the twen- 


tieth day of November : but, the execution of the treaty was prevented by the Ryme#, 


troubles that enſued in Scotland. > | | 

$ XV. The king in his journey to the North had occaſion to perceive, that 
the diſcontents of the people proceeded in a great meaſure from his ſeverity 
to the partiſans of the houſe of York, and in particular, to his having ſo long 
delayed the queen's coronation. He therefore reſolved to remove this ſubje& 
of complaint. About the beginning of November he returned to London, 
which he entered in triumph; and next day went in proceſſion to St. Paul's 
church, where Te Deum was ſung for the victory he had obtained over the 
rebels. Then he appointed the duke of Bedford high ſteward for the corona- 
tion of the queen, which was performed with the uſual folemnities, on the 
twenty-fifth day of November, two years after her marriage. Upon this oc- 
caſion, he ſet at liberty the marquis of Dorſet, without having brought him to 
any trial; and towards the latter end of the year, ſent a folemn embaſſy to 
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the pope, with intimation of his marriage, and proffers of ſervice and ſpiritual 
obedience, - 4 AER | 

XVI. The war ftill continued in the Low Countries, where the troops of 
Charles VIII. ſurprized St. Omer and Terouenne, and the inhabitants of Ghent 
were incited by a nobleman, called Raffingham, to revolt againſt Maximilian. 
By this time Francis II. duke of Britanny, was old, infirm, and at certain times 
deprived of his ſenſes : having no ſons, he, with the conſent of his eſtates, ſettled 
the ſucceſſion upon his two daughters, Anne and Iſabel, which laſt died before 
her father; ſo that Anne became ſole heireſs of Bretagne. Charles VIII. was 


_ deſirous of uniting that dutchy with France, by marrying this princeſs; but 


his views were thwarted by Lewis duke of Orleans, whom he had perſecuted at 
the inſtigation of his ſiſter Madam de Beaujeu, and compelled to fly tor ſhelter 
into Britanny, where he met with a very hoſpitable reception, and gained an 
aſcendancy over Francis. This prince being incenſed againſt his own nobility, 
who had put his favourite Landais to death, gladly entertained the duke of Or- 
leans, with the prince of Orange, the count de Dunois, and ſome other French 
noblemen of that party ; and the lords of Bretagne entered into a negotiation 
with Charles, though their motives were very difterent from thoſe by which the 
French king was actuated when he concluded the alliance. He thought the 
treaty would furniſh him with an opportunity to make a compleat conqueſt of 
Bretagne, while they hoped: his protection would ſcreen them from the reſent- 
ment and arbitrary deſigns of their own ſovereign. In purſuance of this treaty, 
Charles invaded” Britanny with ſix different armies; and the duke, retiring to 
Maletroit, aſſembled fixteen thouſand men, with whom he began his march, to 
raiſe the ſiege of Ploermel, which the enemy had undertaken ; but, as he ad- 
vanced, he found himſelf abandoned by all his forces, except about four thou- 

ſand; and retreated with great precipitation to Nantz, which was belieged by 
the French after they had reduced Ploermel, Vannes, and Dinant. The duke 
had commiſſioned the count de Dunois, as his ambaſſador, to ſollicit ſuccours of 


- the king of England; and that nobleman had embarked four different times on 


this embaſſy, but was always driven back by contrary winds or tempeſtuous 
weather. | 0 7 
$ XVII. While Charles was employed in the ſiege of Nantz he received ad- 
vice of the victory which Henry had obtained at Stokefield, and immediately 
diſpatched ambaſſadors to congratulate him upon his good fortune, and 
endeavour to diſſuade him from intermeddling in the affairs of Bretagne. They 
found him at Leiceſter, where they were admitted to an audience; in which, 
after the compliments of congratulation, they obſerved that the king their 
fovereign found himſelf obliged to engage in a war with the duke of Bri- 
ranny, who had given protection to the duke of Orleans, the declared 
enemy of Charles; and even aſſiſted him in exciting: roubles in the kingdom 
of France: that therefore the duke of Britanny was in effect the aggreſſor; and 
the French king hoped, from the equity of Henry, that he would conſider 
him in no other light. That, although the king had formerly lain under 
ſome obligations to the duke of Britanny, he would likewiſe remember the 
aſſiſtance he had received from the French monarch, at a time when the duke 


had not only abandoned his intereſt, but even agreed to deliver him into the 


hands of his enemy. For which reaſons, Charles hoped the king of Eng- 
| land, 
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land, far from engaging in the defence of the duke of Britanny, who protected 
and encouraged the rebellious ſubjects of his neighbour prince, would eſpouſe 


the intereſt of his real friend, or at leaſt obſerve an exact neutrality. . Henry 


was not ignorant of the deſign with which Charles had taken the field; but, 
as the French ambaſſadors had carefully avoided touching upon their maſter's 
real ſcheme of reuniting Britanny to the kingdom of France, he diſſembled in 
his turn, and replied, That as the French king and the duke of Britanny were 
the two princes to whom he was more obliged than to all the world beſides, he 
longed for an opportunity of manifeſting his gratitude to both. He ſaid he 
would, upon this occaſion, fulfil the duty of a real friend, and endeavour to 
compromiſe their difference in an amicable manner. He did not imagine that 
Bretagne would be eaſily conquered. He did not doubt that Charles would 
accept of his mediation rather than incur his reſentment ; and he foreſaw that 
this affair would furniſh him with a preteace for demanding a ſubſidy, which 
he ſhould have no occaſion to expend. . 

S XVIII. In theſe ſentiments he diſpatched ambaſſadors with offers of his 
mediation to king Charles; and, ſhould theſe be accepted, they were ordered 
to proceed to the duke of Bretagne with the ſame propoſal. Charles was 
then ne in the ſiege of Nantz; and, as it was his intereſt to amuſe 
Henry until the place ſhould be taken, he not only accepted his mediation, but 
alſo offered to ſubmit the diſpute to his final deciſion; hoping either that the duke 
of Britanny would reject the arbitration, or that the negotiation might be 
ſpun out until he ſhould be maſter of the dutchy. When the Engliſh am- 
baſſadors propoſed their maſter's mediation to the duke, who was belieged in 
Nantz, the duke of Orleans replied, in the name of that prince, that in ſuch a 
perilous conjuncture, he expected ſubſtantial aſſiſtance from the king of Eng- 
land, rather than offers of mediation, which could not prevent the loſs of his 
dominions : he deſired their king would remember the benefits he had receiv- 
ed from the duke of Britanny, and conſider how much it imported England 
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to hinder that dutchy from becoming a province of France. With this an- Argentre. 


ſwer the ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed, and Charles triumphed greatly in his 
affected moderation. Mean while he carried on his attacks with ſuch vigour, 
that the place muſt have been ſurrendered, had not the count de Dunois 
aſſembled a great multitude of peaſants, who were anxious about the fate of 
their ſovereign, and relieved the town in the face of the French army. This 
ſupply obliged Charles to raiſe the ſiege ; and Henry being now fully perſuaded 
that the French king would not be able to conquer Britanny, refolved to con- 
tinue neuter ; but at the ſame time affected to intereſt himſelf warmly in the 
duke's favour, that he might have a pretext for demanding a ſubſidy from the 
parliament which he had convoked for the ninth day of November. Mean 
while he ſent back the ambaſſadors to renew their efforts for a negotiation. 

S XIX. The lord Wideville, the queen's uncle, ſollicited the king's per- 
miſſion to engage in the ſervice of the duke of Britanny with a number of vo- 


luntiers; and, though Henry denied his requeſt, he embarked. privately at the 
Idle of Wight with tour hundred men, who were no ſooner landed in the duke's 
dominions, than Charles complained of them to the Engliſh ambaſſadors, as a 


body of auxiliaries ſent in violation of the neutrality which the king of England 
affected to maintain. Henry, however, diſavowing this ſtep of the lord 1 
; ville, 
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forfeit their places and holds, in caſe of unlawful retainer, or being concerned 
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ville, as a clandeſtine tranſaction, Charles was ſatisfied, becauſe it was not his 
intereſt to break with the king of England at ſuch a juncture; for by this time 
the noblemen of Britanny, perceiving the intention of the French king was to 
make a conqueſt of their country, had made peace with their ſovereign, who 
could not however prevent Charles from taking the town of Dol by aſſault ; 
fo that the duke, thinking himſelf unſafe at Nantz, retired to Rennes, in hope 
of being ſuccoured by ſome of his allies : there finding himſelf hard preſſed by 


the enemy, and ſeeing no proſpect of immediate aſſiſtance, he ſuffered himſelf 


to be perſuaded by the prince of Orange to promiſe he would beſtow his daugh- 
ter Anne in marriage upon the king of the Romans; and that prince engaged 
to bring a powerful army into Bretagne; but he was prevented by the revolt 


of Ghent, which employed all his forces in Flanders. 


- $ XX. During theſe tranſactions on the continent, the Engliſh ambaſſadors 
returned to London, and reported to Henry that the intention of Charles was 
to amuſe him with a negotiation until Bretagne ſhould be conquered. The 
parliament meeting at Weſtminſter, the ſeſſion was opened with a ſpeech by 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury, chancellor of the realm, who, in the king's 


name, having thanked the two houſes for the acts they had paſſed in his fa- 
vour at their laſt ſitting, gave them to underſtand, that with reſpect to the war 
between France and Bretagne, Charles had deſired he would obſerve a neu- 
trality, and the duke had ſollicited his aſſiſtance : that he had offered his media- . 
tion, which was accepted by the French king, on condition that he ſhould. 


not diſcontinue hoſtilities, until the difference ſhould be compromifed ; but 


that this condition was rejected by the duke of Britanny, who diſtruſted the 
ſincerity of Charles, and obſerved that his aim was to ſpin out the negotiation 


until the dutchy ſhould be ſubdued : that after having ineffectually employed 


his beſt offices to rerminate the diſpute by an accommodation, he begged the 
advice of his parliament ; and deſired they would conſider whether or not he 
ought to interpoſe more effectual meaſures for the preſervation of Bretagne. 
This was a queſtion that required very little conſideration : the Engliſh were 
too jealous of the power of France to ſtand camely, and ſee it augmented by the 
acceſſion of ſuch a maritime province, which they counſelled the king to defend 
with all his might; and that he might be enabled to aſſiſt the duke effectually, 
they granted a ſupply of two fifteenths, beſides a poll tax upon aliens, and ano- 
ther act of reſumption. In this ſeſſion they confirmed the authority of the Star- 
chamber, a court which had hitherto ſubſiſted by the antient common laws of 
the realm. It conſiſted of the members of the king's council, who ſat in an 
apartment called the Star- chamber, to judge offences uuder the degree of 


capital. The parliament likewiſe enacted a ſtatute, by which any ſervant of the 
king, under the degree of a nobleman, conſpiring the death of any member of 


the council, or lord of the realm, ſhould be deemed guilty of a capital crime. 
The ſame penalty was extended to thoſe who ſhould obtain poſſeſſion of women 


by force, howſoever they might afterwards be reconciled to their raviſhers. A 


law was made for the more effectual prevention of murder and manſlaughter. 


Another ſtatute ordained that clerks convicted ſhould be burned in the hand, 


for a taſte of puniſhment and brand of 1 from which they had been hi - 
therto exempted. A third decreed that the king's officers and farmers ſhould 
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in riots and illegal aſſemblies. Several wholeſome regulations were made for 
the prevention of uſury, the ſecurity of the king's cuſtoms, and the employment 


of foreign commodities imported into the kingdom, 
$ XX1. Henry having accompliſhed his aim, which was a ſubſidy, inſtead 


of employing it in vigorous meaſures, reſumed the method of negotiation, and 


ſent ambaſſadors again to Charles, to make him acquainted with the reſolution 
of the parliament. The French king, who was no ſtranger to Henry's ſenti- 
ments and diſpoſition, ſtill continued to amuſe him by declaring himſelf ready 
to abide by the deciſion of the king of England ; but he abſolutely refuſed to 
interrupt his operations, alledging that ſuch interruption would enable his ad- 


verſary to retrieve his affairs: nevertheleſs the duke of Bretagne gained by the 


approach of winter what he could not obtain by Henry's ſollicitations. The 
king of France was obliged to put his troops in quarters, and return to Paris : 
«while the duke not only enjoyed a reſpite, but, by the valour and activity of the 
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mareſchal Rieux, retook Vannes and Dinar, in the month of March, and ſecu- An. Ch. 1488. 


red Ancenais and Chateaubriant with ſtrong garriſons: at the ſame time a ſmall 
body of raen at arms, belonging to the lord of Albret, deſerted the ſervice of 


France, and joined the duke of Britanny. This ſmile of fortune was of ſhort Mezerai. 


duration : in the month of April Charles began the campaign, retook and de- 
moliſhed Ancennis and Chateaubriant, and at one time inveſted Fougeres 
and St. Aubin de Cormier. In the beginning of the war the duke of Bretagne 
-had endeavoured to detach the lord of Albret from the intereſt of France, by 
- promiſing to give him his daughter in marriage; and now that nobleman em- 
bracing the propoſal, joined him with a body of a thouſand horſe, in expecta- 
tion of ſeeing his promiſe immediately fulfilled. Francis, who had in private 
betrothed his daughter. to Maximilian, tutored the princeſs, who was abour 
eleven years of age, to expreſs a perſonal averſion to the match; and this ſerved 
as a pretence for delaying the marriage. Mean while, finding himſelf altogether 
unable to cope with the French, and being diſappointed in his expectations from 
Henry and the king of the Romans, he ſent the count de Dunois to ſollicit 


Charles for peace. That king was then engaged in a private negotiation for a Rymer. 


truce with the king of England; and therefore deferred giving a politive anſwer, 
on various pretences, until he received advice that the treaty was concluded at 
Windſor: then having nothing to fear from Henry, he rejected the duke's 


. propoſals, and reſolved to continue the war until he ſhould have made an in- 


tire conqueſt of the dutchy. Tune duke's affairs being now deſperate, his chief 
- counſellors, the duke of Orleans, the prince of Orange, and the mazechal Rieux, 
reſolved to make one vigorous effort, by giving battle to the enemy. With this 
view they marched towards St. Aubin, which had capitulated before they ar 
rived; and the French army being reunited under the command of Lewis de 
la Tremouille, a battle enſued on the twenty-eighth day of July, when the 


forces of Britanny were routed with great ſlaughter :- the duke of Orleans and Argentrs. 


the prince of Orange, who fought on foot, were taken priſoners, and the lord 
Wideville was lain, with all bis followers. 

XXII. While the duke of Bretagne thus precipitated his own ruin, the 
king of England made his diſtreſs a pretext for levying the ſubſidy. with the ut- 
molt.expedition ; and all the counties payed it without murmuring, except 

the inhabitants of Yorkſhire and the biſhopric of Durham, who, as old par- 
OR tiſans 
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man 
mitted into his favour. That nobleman, engaging the inſurgents, routed them 
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tiſans of the houſe of York, hated Henry, and refuſed to comply with the con- 
ditions of the tax, which they ſaid was a grievous oppreſſion. Ihe commiſ- 


ſioners, being thus repulſed, addreſſed themſelves to the earl of Northumber- 
land, who wrote to court for directions; and the king inſiſted peremptorily 
on their paying their proportion of the ſubſidy which had been granted by par- 
liament; obſerving that the affairs of Bretagne were very preſſing; and that, 


ſhould he relinquiſh his right on this occaſion, other counties would be en- 


couraged to claim the ſame exemption. The earl no ſooner received this an- 
ſwer, than he aſſembled the juſtices and freeholders of the county, and ſigni- 
fied his majeſty's pleaſure in ſuch imperious terms, as not only confirmed them 


in their reſolution to refuſe payment, but alſo excited their reſentment againſt 


the carl, whom they conſidered as the perſon who had fomented the king's in- 
dignation, Thus inſtigated, the populace immmediately aſſembled, and, break- 
ing into his houſe, ſlew him with a good number of his ſervants. They were ani- 
mated by a popular incendiary called John a Chamber, and chooſing for their 
leader Sir John Egremont, a very turbulent partiſan of the houſe of York, they 
avowed their rebellion ; declaring they would march to London, and give 


battle to Henry. The news of this inſurrection did not much alarm the king, 


. he forthwith ſent a body of troops againſt the rebels, under the com- 
of the earl of Surrey, whom he had releaſed from the Tower, and ad- 


at the firſt onſet, and made John a Chamber priſoner; but Sir John Egre- 
mont eſcaped, and, croſſing the ſea, took refuge with the dutcheſs dowager 


of Burgundy. The king, who followed the earl of Surrey with another body 
of troops, proceeded in his progreſs northward as far as York, where he ordered 


John a Chamber to be hanged, with a great number of his accomplices, and 
granted a general pardon to the reſt of the rebels. Having conſtituted the earl 


of Surrey his lieutenant in the northern parts, and appointed Sir Richard Tun- 


ſall his principal commiſſioner for levying the ſubſidy, he returned to London, 

where he was ſurprized with the tidings of the duke of Bretagne's being de- 

feated at St. Aubin. | | | 
XXIII. That prince was now reduced to a deplorable condition: he had 


nothing to expect from Henry but fruitleſs negotiations. Maximilian, inſtead 


of ſuccouring his future father-in-law, was himſelf impriſoned by the Flemings 
at Bruges, and remained in confinement until his father Frederick, the empe- 


ror, marched into the Low Countries at the head of a numerous army to his re- 
lief. He was ſo intent upon fortifying himſelf againſt the mutinous ſpirit of the 


Flemings, that, forgetting all his engagements with the duke of Britanny, he 
ſent an embaſly into Spain to demand of Ferdinand and his queen their eldeſt 
daughter Iſabel for himſelf, and the younger infanta Jane for his ſon Philip : 


the former was already promiſed to the prince of Portugal, but the ſecond 


of his propoſal took effect in the ſequel. Mean while Philip de Cleves, lord of 
Ravenſtein, being choſen general by the inhabitants of Ghent, ſurprized the 
city of Bruſſels; and Maximilian retired to Germany, leaving Albert duke of 


- Saxony to command for his ſon Philip in the Low Countries. The duke of 


Britanny, being thus abandoned by all the world, ſued for peace in the moſt 


humble manner; and found Charles very well diſpoſed to grant his requeit. 


That politic monarch, though he had concluded a truce with Henry, perceived 
| * 2 | - 


from 
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from the temper of the Engliſh nation, that their king would find himſelf 
obliged to take ſome vigorous meaſures for the defence of Britanny; and thoſe 
he reſolved to 22 by a treaty with the duke, which he would no farther 
obſerve, than he ſhould find it convenient for his own -purpoſes : their confe- 
rences were accordingly opened; and about the latter end of Auguſt a treaty 
of peace was concluded at Vorger, on condition that Charles ſhould retain the 


4g 


places he had conquered, and withdraw his troops from the other parts of Mezerai, 
tre, 


Brittany. | 
0 XXIV. Immediately after the ratification of this treaty, Francis II. duke 
of Britanny died in a very old age, leaving his daughter Anne under the tuition 
of the marechal de Rieux. and the count de Cominge : -but Philip de Mon- 
tauban chancellor . of the dutchy carried the young princeſs to Guerande, 
where he made uſe of her name and authority to cloak his own deſigns ; and 
his influence with her produced a quarrel between him and the marechal, which 
roved very detrimental to her own intereſt, as well as to that of her ſubjects. 
The king of England, .being informed of the duke's death, declared ope 
that he would conſider the intereſt of the orphan dutcheſs as his own, and af- 
fected to make preparations for ſuccouring her in the moſt effectual manner. 
As the late treaty between France and Brittany was proviſional, until the pre- 
tenſions of Charles to the ſovereignty of that dutchy could be regulated, Hen- 
ry's aim was to hinder the French king from taking the advantage of the duke's 
death, and the conſternation of .the Bretons. He thought this purpoſe would 
be anſwered by his openly eſpouſing the cauſe of the dutcheſs ; that Charles, 
rather than come to an open rupture with England, would abate in his preten- 
ſions 3 that he himſelf would be choſen umpire of the difference, and conſe- 
quently avoid a war which would oblige him to empty his coffers. In order to 
intimidate the French king, he ſent ambaſſadors to the king of the Romans 
and his ſon Philip the archduke, and diſpatched envoys. to the kings of Spain 
and Portugal, as if he intended to form a league againſt Charles, whom, by a 
third embaſly, he preſſed to finiſh all difference with. Bretagne by a new treaty ; 
at the ſame time, he ſent Edgecomb and Henry Ayneſworth with offers of 
aſſiſtance to the young dutcheſs, and powers to engage in his name for a certain 
number of troops, on ſufficient ſecurity for a reimburſement. of the expence. Rymer. 
$ XXV. The affairs of Britanny engroſſed the attention of the kings of 
England and France to ſuch a degree, that they neglected ſending ſuccours to 
their ally James III. king of Scotland, whoſe nobles, with his ſon at their head, 
had riſen in rebellion. He had retired to the caſtle of Edinburgh, and ſolli- 
cited the aſſiſtance of Charles and Henry, ho promiſed to ſend forces to his 
aid]; but his friends adviſed him to remove to the caſtle: of Stirling, which he 
would find more commodious for receiving the ſuccours he expected from 
abroad. In compliance with this advice, he quitted Edinburgh, and marched 
with a ſmall body of troops to Stirling, where he was refuſed admittance by 
the governor. He then endeavoured to return to the place from which he had 
departed; but was prevented by the rebellious noblemen who had engaged him 
at Bannockburn, where he was defeated and ſlain. His ſon James, at that 
time but fifteen years of age, was proclaimed king of Scotland on the field of 
battle by the victors; and in the month of July ſent ambaſſadors to Henry, to 
notify his acceſſion to the Scottiſn throne. = 
Vor. II. — $CXXVI. 
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An. Ch. 1484. $ XXVI. On the tenth day of February, the Engliſh envoys concluded a 
treaty with the dutcheſs of Bretagne, by which Henry engaged to aſſiſt her 
with a reinforcement of fix thouſand men, on condition of being put in poſ- 


ſeſſion of certain places, by way of ſecurity for the expence of this armament : 


ſo that by this negotiation he provided for the ſafety of Bretagne, without ex- 


pending any part of the money he had received from parliament ; on the con- 
trary, he contrived a method tor laying it out to the beſt advantage; for by re- 
taining the ſecurities, he found means to be repayed with intereſt. The dutcheſs 
was glad to receive the aſſiſtance of England upon any terms. She ſaw a 


French army in the heart of her dominions : ſhe found herſelf without troops 


and money; and her principal ſubjects were divided among themſelves, by the 


moſt rancorous feuds and factions. The marechal de Rieux had been appointed 
her tutor; but Philip de Montauban her chancellor, who had gained an aſ- 
cendency over her ſpirit, repreſented the marechal to her in ſuch a light, that ſhe 


refuſed to own him as her guardian. Philip infinuated that he was a creature 
of the king of France, by whoſe direction he wanted to effect a marriage be- 
tween her and the lord of Albret, a nobleman unſupported by any alliance, who 
would not be able to protect her dominions. The marechal was ſo incenſed 
againſt this rival, that he had not only refuſed to admit the dutcheſs into Nantz, 
but even threatened to beſiege her in Rennes, the place of her ordinary reſidence. 
No wonder then that Montauban, who was at the head of the adminiſtration, 
concluded ſuch a treaty with the king of England, the arrival of whoſe ſuc- 
cours would fo ſtrongly fortify his intereſt. 

-$ XXVII. The Engliſh troops being landed in Brittany in the month of 
Match, the French king began to think that Henry intended to act with vi- 
gour in defence of the dutcheſs ; and from the embaſſies to ſo many different 
powers, he no longer doubted that his aim was to form a powerful confederacy 
againſt France. By the mediation of the German princes, aſſembled at Franck- 
fort, a treaty was brought upon the anvil, for a pacification between him and 
Maximilian, as well as between Maximilian and the Flemings. He had in 
his power Margaret daughter of the king of the Romans, whom by treaty he 
was obliged to marry, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould be of age; and he was entirely ig- 
norant of the private contract between the late duke of Bretagne and Maximi- 
lian, touching the marriage of the duke's daughter. He therefore did not 
doubt, that his future father-in-Jaw would be favourable to his intereſt ; and in 
this opinion propoſed to the dutcheſs Anne, that their difference ſhould be left 
to the arbitration of Maximilian, Her miniſtry joyfully embraced this propo- 
fa}, in full confidence that ſhe would be favoured by a prince deſtined to be her 
huſband ; and the king of the Romans was very well pleaſed with this oppor- 
tunity of acting as umpire, in an affair that ſo nearly concerned his own intereſt. 


The envoys of the two parties aſſembling at Franckfort, ſoon concluded, under 
Maximilian's arbitration, a proviſional treaty, importing, That Charles ſhould 


reſtore all the places he had conquered in Brittany, except Dinan, St. Aubin, 
Fougeres, and St. Malo, which ſhould be depoſited in the hands of Maximilian 
and the duke of Bourbon; and that the French troops ſhould evacuate all the 
other parts of the dutchy : That Anne ſhould ſend back the Engliſh troops : 
That in April of the ſucceeding year, a congreſs ſhould be held at Tournay, 
where all differences ſhould be determined; and, in the mean time, the parties 
3 ſhould 
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ſhould ſend their reaſons to Avignon, to be examined and diſcuſſed by civilians, 
that their opinions might ſerve as inſtructions to their mediators. Though the 


articles of this treaty were agreeable to both parties, it proved ineffectual. The 


places which Anne had delivered by way of ſecurity to Henry, were garriſoned 
by five hundred Engliſh troops; and though the other auxiliaries of that na- 
tion returned to their own country after the treaty with France, theſe five hun- 
dred would not quit Brittany until the king of England ſhould be reimburſed ; 
a condition which the dutcheſs could not tulfl. There the affair reſted ; and 


neither party ſent reaſons to Avignon, or ambaſſadors to Tournay, SITY 


$ XXVIII. Mean while the marriage between Maximilian and the young 
dutcheſs was negotiated with all ' poſſible ſecrecy; and at length ſolemnized in 
the month of November, the prince of Naſſau acting as proxy for the king of 
the Romans, and putting his naked leg in bed with the dutcheſs, as a proof 
of conſummation ; but this affair was tranſacted with ſuch privacy, that neither 
Charles of France nor Henry of England had the leaſt intimation of it for a 
whole year after the ceremony was performed. Anne, foreſecing that the wap 


would be renewed as ſoon as her marriage ſhould. be divulged, ſent the chan- 


cellor of Montauban and other envoys, to demand ſuccours of Henry; and en- 
gage, in her name, that ſhe would never marry without his knowlege and con- 
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ſeat. They were likewiſe inſtructed to inform him of her formal proteſt againſt An. Ch. 1490. 


the contract which had been made by her father, touching her marriage with 
the lord of Albret ; and to inſinuate that, as the marechal de Rieux eſpouſed 
the intereſt of that nobleman, her dutchy was in as great danger from her own 


ſubjects, as from the French monarch. This remonſtrance had no effect upon Rymer. 


Henry, who, inſtead of accommodating the dutcheſs with new ſuccours, ſent 
another embaſſy into France, to treat with king Charles about the termination 
of all the differences ſubſiſting between him and Anne of Britanny. He was 
perſuaded that Charles dreaded his junction with the dutcheſs ſo much, that he 
would not only be glad to embrace equitable propoſals of peace, but even to 
purchaſe it at any price he ſhould think proper to impoſe: in this opinion he 
ordered his ambaſſadors to demand the arrears of the penſion which Lewis XI. 
had agreed to pay to Edward IV. by the treaty of Pequigny. In the mean 
time, he appointed com miſſioners to treat with the envoys from Britanny; and 
the whole reſult of the negotiation was a further ſecurity for the money he had 
already diſburſed. With reſpect to the ſuccours ſhe demanded, there was no 
article in the treaty. He confined himſelf to verbal promiſes, that he would 
never abandon the dutcheſs. Imagining that Charles was ſincerely deſirous of 
peace, he thought ſuch ſuccours were altogether unneceſſary: but having ſtill 
an eye to the reimburſement of his money, he demanded that the town of Nantz 
ſhould be put into his power, on pretence that it was in danger of falling into 
the hands of the French; and he promiſed faithfully to reſtore it on the firſt 
requilition. Before he could gain this point, however, the lord of Albrer, 
having reſigned all hope of eſpouſing the dutcheſs, ſurprized that rich city, and 
embraced the French party. Charles mean while amuſed the Engliſh ambaſ- 
ſadors with evaſive profeſſions, in order to gain time, that he might be able to 
terminate the war to his own advantage, without referring the diſpute to Henry, 


whoſe arbitration he had no mind to adopt. 
> MEL Eft S XXIX. 


* 


Rymer, 


' Touted them entirely. This affair pr 
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S XXIX. During theſe negotiations, the duke of Saxony, who commanded 
in the Low- Countries in the name of Maximilian, publiſhed an edict touching 
the coin, to which the inhabitants of Bruges refuſed to ſubmit; and thoſe of 
Ghent joined in their revolt, The king of France, - whoſe conſtant aim was to 
foment domeſtic troubles in the dominions of his neighbours, ſentſuccours to 
the rebels, under the command of marechal Deſquerdes governor of Picardy; 
and, -on the other hand, Maximilian ſent ambaſſadors -to Henry to form a 
league againſt Charles. The king of England, piqued at the indifference with 
which his ambaſſadors were treated in France, and unwilling to ſee the arch- 
duke oppreſſed by his on ſubjects, ſent a reinforcement of a thouſand men to 
Calais; and ordered the lord Daubigney, governor of that fortreſs, to march to 
the relief of Dixmuyd, which the Flemings, with the aſſiſtance of the French, 
'had inveſted, after having taken Ypres -and Sluys. Daubigney no ſooner re- 
ceived this order, than he'marched at the head of two thouſand men, and threw 
himſelf into Dixmuyd in the night, without oppoſition. - At-day-break, he made 
a fally at the oppoſite gate, and _— upon the camp of the - confederates, 
luced great coldneſs between the kings 
of France and England; but Charles durſt not complain, becauſe Henry had as. 
| emo right to ſupport the ſovereign as he had to aſſiſt the rebellious ſubjects. 
:TheEnghfh monarch, finding Charles ſtill more and more averſe to an accom- 
modation with the dutcheſs of Bretagne, thought proper to take fuch public 
meaſũres as would intimidate that prince into more pacific reſolutions. In the 
beginning of the year he had renewed the treaties of alliance with Portugal and 
Denmark. In September, he concluded with Maximilian and his ſon Philip a 
league againſt France, for their mutual defence and that of the dutcheſs of Brit- 
tany. At the ſame time he publiſned a treaty concluded with Ferdinand and 
Tabella ſovereigns of Spain; by which the two parties engaged to maintain a 
War againſt France, until Charles ſhould have reſtored Rouſſillon to Ferdinand, 
and Guienne and Normandy to Henry. They likewiſe agreed that Arthur 
prince of Wales ſhould wed Catherine infanta of Spain, as ſoon as the parties 
ſhould be marriageable. The league with the king of the Romans referred to 


tis treaty; and thoſe three princes engaged to invade France at one time, each 


at the head of a ſeparate army, to act for the intereſt of the alliance, and the 
defence of the dutcheis- of Bretagne. This league, however, was no more 
than a bugbear, raiſed to terrify Charles into pacific meaſures. It was with 

the fame view, that Henry concluded a treaty of alliance with John Galeazo 


duke of Milan. Nor was this artifice altogether unſuccefsful. The French 


king began to be afraid of a league, which would not only interrupt him in the 
conqueſt of Bretagne, but alſo baffle thoſe deſigns which he had for ſome time 
meditated upon the kingdom of Naples This apprehenſion hindered him 
from recommencing hoſtilities in Bretagne, though he had a ſtrong army in the 
heart of that province, and the dutcheſs was in no condition to check his 
progreſs. 

br $XXX. Perplexed by theſe ſuggeſtions he reſolved to ſend. an embaſſy into 
England, on preterice of endeavouring to detach. Henry from the intereſt of 
Anne, but in reality to learn what he had to hope or to fear from the Engliſh 
monarch. For this purpoſe he choſe Francis de Luxembourg, viſcount de 


Martigues, Valeran de Sams, and Robert Gaguin, miniſter-general of the 


order 
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order of the trinity, Theſe ambaſſadors arriving in England, had an audience 

of the king at London, at which nothing material was tranſacted : but Richard | , 

Fox biſhop of Exeter, Thomas earl of Ormond, and ſome others, being ap- 

pointed commiſſioners to treat with them, the general of the trinity, at their 

firſt. conference, in a very humble ſpeech obſerved, that he and his colleag 

were ſent to demand peace of the king of England, for whom Charles had the 

moſt profound eſteem ; that their maſter propoſed to make a conqueſt of Na- 

ples, which was unjuſtly detained from him by a baſtard -of the houſe of Ar- 

ragon; and that, after having finiſhed that enterprize, his intention was to 

carry his arms into the eaſt, and overthrow the Ottoman empire; that in theſe. | 

ſentiments he made no ſcruple to demand peace of all the European princes, | 

that he might not, by their means, be diverted from the execution of 2 project 

that would redound ſo much to the glory and advantage of the chriſtian xeli- 

gion; and finally, that, as a mark of his eager deſire, to maintain a good cor- 

reſpondence uk the king of England, he, though undoubted lord paramount | 

of Bretagne, and conſequently intitled to the wardſhip of the dutcheſs, Shed, | 

that king Henry would conſent to his diſpoſing of her in marriage as he.ſhould | 

think proper. To this lowly remonſtrance, the chancellor, in the king's name, 

made a very lofty reply. He ſaid the good underſtanding between his maſter | 

and the French king, was not to be reſtored by words but by actions; that, - 1: 

with reſpect to the marriage of Anne dutcheſs of Britanny, king Henry had no | 
| 
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intention to intermeddle in the affair, provided Charles would act by the law 
and not by the ſword ; and as for his deſigns upon the kingdom of Naples, he 
would only make one obſervation, which was, that if Charles thought his ho- 
nour engaged to recover that realm, he could not be ſurprized that the king of 
England ſhould do his utmoſt endeavour to retrieve the poſſeſſion of Guienne, 
Normandy, and the whole kingdom of France, which was his lawful inheri- 
tance. The French ambaſſadors, ſurprized at this declaration, anſwered with 
ſome warmth, that the king their ſovereign was not afraid of ſuch menaces, 
and knew how to defend his juſt rights again any prince or perſon who ſhould 
attempt to invade them. The chancellor replied without emotion, that the 
king expected no other anſwer from them, but that he would in a little time ſend 
ambaſſadors into France, in order to explain his intentions to their maſter. 
Mean while he aſked if Charles would be contented, ſhould the king of England 
_ conſent to his diſpoſing of the dutcheſs of Bretagne in marriage, with an excluſion 
of his own perſon. To thisqueſtion the ambaſſadors replied, : their king was ſo Bacon. 
far from entertaining any thought of eſpouſing the dutcheſs, that he had given 
them no inſtructions on the ſubject. Henry, upon this occaſion, ſpun his 
thread of politics too fine. His intention was. to intimidate. Charles; and for 
that purpoſe, he made uſe of a rhodomontade which produced a contrary effect. 
The French king knew he was too wiſe to embark in ſuch an enterprize as the 
conqueſt of France; and therefore interpreted his menaces into an artifice for 
deterring him from the conqueſt of Britanny, which he reſolved to proſecute ' 
without further heſitation. 
$ XXXI. In the month of February, the king, according to his promiſe, An. Ch. 149. 
ſent ambaſſadors to France, with power to treat of all the Urner ſubſiſting | 
between him and Charles, as well as concerning the affairs of Britanny; and 
immediately after he had diſmiſſed theſe enyoys, he received an embaſſy from 
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Anne. Thinking it unneceſſary to conceal her marriage longer from the know- 
lege of Henry, who aſſumed the name of her protector, ſhe ſent a ſolemn de- 
putation, compoſed of the prince of Orange, the count de Dunois, and the 
chancellor, to notify her marriage with Maximilian, and ſollicit immediate 
ſuccour of the king of . jects Charles was no ſooner informed of this 
match, than he beſieged the dutcheſs in her capital city of Rennes; and during 
the fiege, which laſted ſeveral months, ſhe ſent repeated envoys to Henry, de- 
manding aſſiſtance. He made uſe of theſe preſſing ſollicitations, as a pretence 
for raiſing loans of money through the whole kingdom. He renewed the league 
with Ferdinand and Maximilian, who fent two thouſand men to the aſſiſtance 
of his wife, while his allies engaged to enter France at the head of two good 
armies, by the month of June in the following year, Not that either of theſe 
allies intended to fulfil this engagement. Ferdinand was otherwiſe employed 


in the war of Grenada; the king of the Romans was deſtitute of troops and 


money; and Henry, perceiving at laſt that Bretagne muſt certainly be con- 

ered, would by no means engage alone in its defence, Their views there- 
2 in this alliance had a very different termination. Ferdinand hoped 
his league with Henry would induce Charles to purchaſe his forbearance with 
the reſtitution of Rouſillon. The king of the Romans wanted to involve Fer- 
dinanc and Henry in a war, of which he would reap the whole fruit, without 
bearing any ſhare of the labour; and the ſole aim of Henry was, by the terror 
of this triple alliance, to extort from Charles ſecurity for the payment of the 
demands which he had upon France and Brittany. + Seo 
$ XXXII. The French king, without being much diſturbed by theſe nego- 
tiations, continued the ſiege of Rennes; but, as he made little progreſs in his 
operations, and the ſeaſon was already far advanced, he took a more efficacious 
method to ſecure the poſſeſſion of Bretagne. He bribed all the counſellors of 
the young dutcheſs, to perſuade her to renounce her marriage with Maximilian, 
and receive himſelf as her huſband. The princeſs, who was then about fifteen 
years of age, at firſt reſiſted all their ſolicitations, obſerving that ſhe could not 
in honour abandon a prince whom ſhe had voluntarily married. But they al- 
ledged that Maximilian had abandoned her, in relinquiſhing her intereſt and 
living quietly in Germany, without offering to come in perſon and undertake 
her defence, or ſending ſuccours proportioned to her occaſions, They repre- 
ſented that, conſidering the preſent ſituation of affairs, Brittany would certainly 


become a province of France, and Maximilian would manifeſt till leſs regard 


for her, when he ſhould ſee her ſtripped of her dominions; ſo that ſhe would 
have the completed mortification to loſe her huſband and her dutchy, and ſee 
her ſubjects reduced to ſlavery : that in marrying the king of France ſhe might 
ſecure to herſelf the ſovereignty of Bretagne, and preſerve the liberty of her 

ople: and that the age of Charles was more ſuitable to her own than that of 
Na, who was already advanced in years. The king of France, find- 
ing her deaf to all theſe remonſtrances, deviſed another expedient to overcome 
her obſtinacy. Knowing what an aſcendency the duke of Orleans had gained 
over the mind of this young princels, he releaſed him from the tower of Bourges, 
in which he had been confined ſince the battle of St. Aubin, on condition that 


he ſhould employ all his influence with the dutcheſs, in obtaining her conſent 


to the marriage. The duke, tired of his impriſonment, readily undertook the 
Fo | office, 
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office, and repairing to Rennes, actually reconciled the dutcheſs to the pros Argentrs. 
poſal; ſo that the match was concluded on the fixteenth day of December. Mezerai. 

$ XXXIII. While this affair was in agitation, Charles continued to amuſe 
the, Engliſh ambaſſadors, whe were no ſooner informed of the purpoſed mar- 
riage, than they retired without taking leave, and reported their diſcovery to 
Henry, who was not a little confounded at finding himſelf ſo egregiouſly du- 
ped, and in ſuch danger of loſing the money which he had expended in the de- 
fence of Bretagne. Nevertheleſs, he had till another advantage over Charles, 
of which he did not fail to avail himſelf. That prince had projected the 
conqueſt of Naples; and as a rupture in England would have greatly interfered 
with the execution of his deſign, he ſought to avoid it with the utmoſt care and 
circumſpection. Henry, being well acquainted with his views, affected the 
warmeſt reſentment of the affront he had received, and threatened vengeance 
againſt the author. As ſoon as his ambaſſadors. had made their report, he 
iffued orders for levying troops and preparing tranſports, and declared he 
would forthwith carry the war into the bowels of France. Maximilian 
breathed nothing but revenge, when he underſtood that he was deprived of his 
wife in ſuch an outrageous manner: he, like Henry, threatened to lay waſte 
the kingdom. of France with fire and ſword ; and the archduke Philip de- 
manded that his ſiſter Margaret, who had been betrothed to Charles, might 
be ſent back from Paris, where ſhe reſided for her education. The court of 
France however would not as yet comply with this demand, and ſeemed to 
diſregard the threats of father and fon by the moſt ſupercilious neglect, All 
the attention of Charles was employed in averting the ſtorm with which 
he was threatened from Spain and England; for, by this time, Ferdinand and | A 
Iſabella had finiſhed the war againſt the Moors with the reduction of Grenada, | 
and loudly menaced France with an invaſion. Henry ſeemed actually in earneft Rymer. | 
in his preparations for war. That his dominions might be ſecure on the ſide of 
Scotland, he concluded a truce at Coldſtream with the ambaſſadors of James 
IV. ſovereign of that kingdom. In the beginning of the year he aſſembled a An. Ch. 1492. 
parliament, to which he declared in perſon his reſolution” to recover the 
kingdom of France, as the inheritance of his anceſtors. He reminded the 
members of the victories gained at Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, by a 
ſmall number of Engliſh over the moſt powerful armies of France; men- 
tioned the different powers that were ready to co-operate with his meaſures 
in attacking that kingdom; demanded a ſupply ſuitable to the greatneſs of the 
occaſion,” exhorting the commons to ſpare the purſe of the poor, and let the 
burthen of the tax fall upon the wealthy. Though the commons had very 
little reaſon to grant a ſubſidy, confidering how the laſt was embezzled, the 
conqueſt of France was ſuch a temptation as they could not reſiſt. They not 
only adviſed him to engage in this enterprize, which in reality he had no 
mind to undertake, but they ſupplied him with uncommon alacrity ; and, 
according to his deſire, impowered him to raiſe a benevolence from the weal- 
thy part of his ſubjects. UI 5 33 

$ XXXIV. After the ſeſſion broke up, the king received an embaſſy from 
Charles of France, with certain propoſals, the nature of which never tranſpired; 
tho' in all probability, thoſe envoys laid the foundation of that peace which 
was concluded before the end of the year. In the month of June, the queen 
2444 Was 
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was delivered of a ſecond ſon called Henry, who ſucceeded his father on the 
"throne of England. Immediately after that event, the king ſent a reinforce- 

ment of two and twenty ſhips, and two thouſand five hundred men, to the arch- 
duke Philip, who had marched againſt Philip de Cleves the leader of the revolted 
Flemings. That chief retiring to Sluys, was there beſieged, and ſo hard preſ- 
ſed by the Engliſh auxiliaries, that he was obliged to ſue for peace, and ſur- 
render the town to the arehduke. Henry, who had no intention to proſecute the 
war with vigour, ſoon began to flag in his preparations; and ſent ambaſſadors 
to France on pretence of manifeſting his deſire to terminate the diſpute by fair 
means, before he would unſheath the ſword of vengeance : at the ſame time, 


me diſpatched envoys to ſummon Maximilian and Ferdinand, to invade France 


--according to their engagements. But, he knew very well they had neither the 

inclination nor the power to comply with the articles of the treaty. Maximi- 
man was deſtitute of troops, and Ferdinand had actually begun a negotiation 
with Charles, for the reſtitution of Rouſſillon, In the beginning of Auguſt, 


Henry iſſued new orders for freſh levies; and, in the courſe of the ſame month, 


me appointed commiſſioners, to treat with the Scottiſh __ at Coldſtream, 
concerning a ſolid peace between the two nations. At length, he conſtituted 
bis ſon Arthur prince of Wales guardian of the kingdom; and in the begin- 
ning of October repaired to Sandwich, where he embarked his army. Before 
he went on board, he received a letter from the marechal Deſquerdes, propoſ- 

ing that a negotiation for peace might be carried on in England: but, the king 
reſol ved to negotiate in France, in order to fave appearances. 
XXXV. He had ſcarce arrived at Calais, when his ambaſſadors returned 
from the king of the Romans, with an account of that prince's being altoge- 
ther unable to fulfil his engagements; and in a few days after their arrival, he 
received letters from his envoys in Spain, giving him to underſtand, that Fer- 
dinand had made peace with Charles, on condition of being re-eſtabliſhed in 
on fon of Rouſſillon. Henry a Teted great ſurprize and confuſion when he 
theſe tidings, which were carefully promulgated, as preliminaries of the 


5 
0 2 which he meant to conclude. He now permitted, tho' with ſeeming re- 
Inu 


ctance, the biſnop of Bath and Wells, and the lord Daubigney, governor of 
Calais, to open a congreſs with the marechal Deſquerdes at Eſtaples; and 
- he himſelf began his march for Boulogne, which he inveſted on the 
ninteenth day of October. King Charles was then at Tours; and tho' he, 
could not be ignorant of Henry's preparations, he had not even aſſembled an 
army to oppoſe the invader: a circumſtance which plainly proves, that che 
hole tranſaction was concerted between the two kings; and that the ſiege of 
Boulogne was no other than an artifice to diſcourage the Engliſh army with a 

winter campaign, that they might be the leſs pleaſed with a pacification. 


SS XXXVI. In eight days after Henry undertook this ſiege, he rectived the 


articles of peace concluded between the commiſſioners of both kingdoms, to 
- this effect: That the king of France ſhould diſcharge the debt contracted by 
his queen for the defence of Britanny: That he ſhould moreover pay to Henry 
the arrears of the penſion which his father granted to Edward IV. That, as 
there was no ſum: ſpecified in the obligation of the dutcheſs of Britanny to the 
king of England, this laſt ſhould, produce vouchers, of his accounts to French 
.. commiſſioners, who ſhould be ſent to England for that purpaſe: AFRO ett 
Be | kings 
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kings ſhould name thoſe. of their allies whom they delired. to comprehend in 
the treaty ; and that they-ſhauld declare in four months whether they would or 


497 


would not be comprehended: That, ſhould: the king of the Romans and his Rymer. 


ſon Philip deſire to be included, and after wards the king of France preſume 
to invade their country on any pretext whatſoever, the king of England ſhould 
be at liberty to aſſiſt them; but ſhould they, on the contrary, attack the domi - 
nions of France, he ſhould yield them no aſſiſtance: That, ſhould the two kings 
approye theſe: articles, they ſhould mutually give hoſtages until the treaty 
could be ſigned and ratified; Though theſe articles were extremely agreeable 
to Henry, he affected to heſitate and ſtart objections; and at length referred 
them to the conſideration of a general council, compoſed of all the noblemen 
and principal officers in the army. Theſe were influenced and directed by ſome 
of his on creatures, and unanimouſly gave it as their opinion, that the condi- 
tions ought to be accepted. The king, pretending to be determined by the 
advice of the council, confirmed the treaty, which was ratified in like manner 
by Charles; and both ſovereigns undertook for its receiving the ſanction of 
the eſtates of their reſpective realms. The nature of this peace plainly proves 
that the war was undertaken ſolely with a view to the payment of the m 
expended in defence of Bretagne, and the revival of the penſion; for there is 
not one word in the articles relating to Henry's title to Guienne, Normandy, and 
the crown of France, which was his pretence for beginning the war. It was 
ſtipulated that the treaty ſhould remain in force till the death of both kings; 
and that the ſucceſſor of him who ſhould die firſt ſhould ratify the peace within 
a year after his acceſſion to the throne... On the ſame day that the peace was 
ſigned at Eſtaples, the ambaſſadors of England and Scotland concluded a truce 
tor two years, at Coldſtream. This treaty between France and England gave 
great umbrage to Henry's ſubjects, who not only repined at Britanny's being 
annexed. to the French crown; but: alſo complained that he had fleeced his 
people for the maintenance of a War which he undertook merely with a view 
to fill his own coffers. The nobility and officers who had ſold or mortgaged 


their eſtates, in hope of preferment in the ſervice, ſcrupled not to exchim 


that the king had plucked his people to feather himſelf, Henry was not at all 
diſturbed by theſe murmurs, which he was enabled to diſregard by the payment 
of ſeven hundred and forty-five. thouſand ducats for the expence of his arma- 
ment, and the promiſe of five and twenty thouſand crowns yearly, which were 
punctually remitted in the ſequel. He forthwith raiſed the ſiege of Boulogne, 
and retreated to Calais, from whence he took ſhipping for England, and ar- 
rived in London on the ſeventeenth day of December. He was by this tim 
become extremely odious to the Engliſn, who imputed the loſs of Britanny to 
his avarice and neglect. They accuſed him of trepanningithe commons into 
a grant of exorbitant taxes, on falſe pretences; of having extorted immenſe ſums 
illegally, under the term of a Benevolence; of having concluded an inglorious 
peace with the king of France; of treating the queen harſhly ; and of deprefling 
all thoſe who had been well-wiſhers to the houſe of York. . 
$XXXVII. He was not ignorant of his people's diſcontent, and foreſaw the 
form to which he was afterwards expoſed. A new pretender to his crown; 
more dangerous than Lambert Simnel, had ſtarted up on the continent, / and 
aſſumed name of Rfthard Plantagenet, duke of York, ſecond ſon of the 
Vor. II, 
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fourth, Edward, ſuppoſed to have eſcaped from the Tower, after the death of 


his elder brother. This pretender was a youth of a very engaging appearance 
and inſinuating addreſs, who is ſaid to have been the ſon of one Oſbeck, a 
converted jew. of 'Fournay, from whence he removed to London, where the 
impoſtot was born and chriſtened by the name of Peter: king Edward, being 
acquainted with Oſbeck and his wife, ſtood godfather to the child; who, from 
the delicacy of his perſon, acquired the diminutive appellation of Peterkin or 
Perkin. Edward himſelf is ſuppoſed to have had an amour with his mother, 
and, from his reſemblance to that prince, he was thought a proper agent to 


perſonate the duke of York. After having reſided ſome years in England, he 


was by his parents conveyed to Flanders, where he conſorted chiefly with 
Engliſh company, ſo as to preſerve his original language; and as he grew up, 
he exhibited ſuch accompliſhments both of body and underſtanding as recom- 
mended him to the notice of Margaret dutcheſs of Burgundy, who reſolved to 
play him off as a pretender to the crown of England. For this purpoſe ſhe tu- 
tored him in private, until he was perfectly inſtructed with regard to the deport- 
ment he ſhould- aſſume; He was made acquainted with all the particulars 
relating to Richard duke of York, whom he was deſigned to perſonate, as well as 
with the ſtature and lineaments of his pretended father, mother, brother, 
liſters, and relations; together with all the tranſactions of Edward's: court 
which a child of eleven years of age might be ſuppoſed to obſerve and remem- 
ber. He likewiſe received a minute detail of what paſſed while he was in the 
ſanctuary and in the Tower; the manner of his brother's death, and his own 
eſcape. When he was fully inſtructed, the dutcheſs reſolved that he ſhould 


_ openly claim the Engliſh crown; but, in the mean time, that her ſecret inten- 


tion might, not be prematurely divulged, ſhe ſent him to Portugal with the lady 
Brampton: there he continued a whole year, until Henry declared war againſt 
France: then ſhe deſired him by letter to take ſhipping for Ireland, and 

roduce himſelf in that country, which was devoted to the houſe of Vork. He 
followed her directions without heſitation; and, landing in Cork, perſonated 
Richard Plantagenet, ſecond fon of Edward IV. He was immediately joined 
by a great number of partiſans, and wrote to the earls of Deſmond and 
Kildare, exhorting them to acknowledge his title, and join him with their vaſſals 
and dependants. Charles VIII. was no ſooner informed of his appearance in 
Ireland, than he ſent Stephen Tryon, who had been formerly in Henry's ſer- 
vice, and one Lucas, as ambaſſadors to Perkin, to aſſure him of his protection, 
and invite him to his court. On his arrival at Paris he was honourably received, 
acknowledged as duke of York, and accommodated in à princely manner, 
till the peace of Eſtaples, when Henry endeavoured, without ſucceſs, to 
perſuade Charles to deliver up this pretender. The French king would not 
violate the laws of hoſpitality, though he promiſed that he ſnould have no aſ- 


ſiſtance from France in his deſigns upon the Engliſh throne. Perkin, being 


thus cut off from all hope of ſuccour at the court of France, retired to Flanders, 
and addreſſed himſelf as a ſtranger to the dutcheſs dowager. Margaret affected 
to doubt his veracity, and examined him in public touching the reality of his 
pretenſions z when he made ſuch pertinent anſwers, and demeaned himſelf with 


ſuch dignity of deportment, that ſne and all the Mater ſeemed fully con- 


vinced 
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vinced of his being the real duke of York. She forthwith acknowledged 
him as her nephew, diſtinguiſhed him by the title of the White Roſe. of 
England, appointed a guard for his perſon, and treated him in all reſpects 
as the true heir of the Engliſh throne. When theſe circumſtances were 
known in England, the people were extremely well inclined to adopt the 
impoſture, partly through hatred to the king, but chiefly from a perſuaſion 
that Perkin was the real Richard Plantagenet. Sir William Stanley, lord 
chamberlain of the houſehold, the lord Fitzwalter, Sir Simon Montfort, Sir 
Thomas Thwaites, and others, engaged in a ſecret conſpiracy to favour this 
outh's title, and ſent over Sir Robert Clifford and W. Bailey, of Aldeburgh 


in Hertfordſhire, to learn the truth of what was tranſacted at the court of 


Margaret. dutchefs of Burgundy. Sir Robert had ſeveral conferences with 
this princeſs on the ſubject, After having converſed frequently) With 
Perkin, he wrote a letter to his confederates, in which he declared that he 
knew the perſon of the duke of York as well as he knew his owti ad 
that this youth was undoubtedly the true Richard Plantagenet. 
- $ XXXVIII. Henry was not idle at this juncture; he had received a confu- 
ſed intimation of the conſpiracy, and employed emiffaries abroad to inſinuate 
themſelves into the confidence of Perkin and his protectreſs, that they might 
learn the particulars of the pretender's birth and education, as well as the names 
of thoſe who favoured him in England. That thoſe ſpies might be ſcreened 
from all ſuſpicion among the partiſans of Perkin, he cauſed them to be excom- 
municated at St. Paul's, by name, in the bead-roll of the king's enemies, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the times; and he tampered with the chaplains and 
confeſſors of his nobility, in order to difcover their ſecret inclinations. While 
he took theſe meaſures for diſcovering and defeating the conſpiracy,” he was 
equally induſtrious in finding out and 5 proofs of the real duke 
of York's having been murdered in the Tower. Sir James Tyrrel, who had 
been one of Henry's plenipotentiaries in France; and his ſervant Dighton, ſaid 
to have been concerned in that tragedy, were examined, and confeſſed © the 
fact, as it hath been related in the hiſtory of the preceding reign : but, how- 
ever, their account left the affair in ſome perplexity, and the king made no ule 
of it in any of his declarations. Dichter Bet er was ſet at liberty, and 
earned his pardon by divulging this tradition; which, in all probability, was 
invented for the purpoſe. All the intelligence that Henry obtained abroad 
amounted to no more than the ſame detail Which we have repeated; 
and therefore it did not fully anſwer his end, which was to convince the world 


of the impoſture: on the contrary, it ſerved to confirm the opinion of many 


people in favour of Perkin, ' betauſe it was ſo defective and ill-atteſted, They 
concluded, from Henry's known ſagacity, that if the youth had really been an 
impoſtor, he would have traced him from his cradle to his appearance in the 
character of Richard Plantagenet, in ſuch a manner as would have left no 
doubt of his identity. They could hardly believe that Charles king of 


France, and the dutcheſs of Burgundy, would have proſtituted the dignity Bacon, 


of princes” ſo far, as to beſtow it upon a common adventurer; and the) 
took it for granted, that if the duke of Vork had been actually murdered 
in the Towers king Henry would _ been able to prove the Fatt fo Cleatly 
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as to confute the pretenſions of any counterfeit. There was ſomething very 
myſterious in the king's conduct upon this occaſion; for the intelligence he 
pretended to have received from his ſpies abroad, touching the life and ad- 
ventures of Perkin Warbeck, was not publiſhed by proclamation, or in any 
other authentic manner; but circulated in vague and contradictory reports. by 
the courtiers and their adherents. With reſpect to the death of the real duke 
of York, Henry's: ambaſſador at the court of the archduke, when deſired to 
produce the evidence, ſaid his maſter declined that ſort of proof, becauſe it 
might be ſaid he had tutored the witneſſes, Theſe circumſtances, added to 
the uncommon jealouſy he manifeſted towards the pretender, the great pains 

he , took, and the toms which, contrary to his nature, he expended in 
countermining the efforts of Perkin, perſuaded many people that the youth was 
not an impoſtor. 158 
XXXIX. Be that as it may, Henry found means to win over Sir Robert 
Clifford to his intereſt. He ſent Sir Edward Poynings and Sir William War- 
ham as ambaſſadors to the archduke, to complain of the dutcheſs Margaret as 
the author of this impoſture; and demand that Perkin might be delivered into 


his hands, as a pyrate or common enemy of mankind, who ought not to be 
prone by the law of nations. The council of the archduke, having de- 
I 


berated on this demand, replied to the Engliſh ambaſſadors, That, in con- 
ſideration of the archduke's friendſhip for Henry, no aid ſhould be granted to 
the pretender; but, that the dutcheſs dowager being abſolute in the lands aſ- 
ſigned as her dowry, he had no authority over her conduct. Philip was the 


more indifferent towards Henry on this occaſion, as he had juſt concluded a 
treaty with Charles of France, who had delivered up his ſiſter Margaret, with the 
counties of Artois and Burgundy; though he ſtill retained ſome places, which 
he promiſed to reſtore when Philip ſnould be of age. The ambaſſadors, in re- 


porting the archduke's anſwer, gave the king to underſtand, that there was a 
colluſion between that prince and the dutcheſs dowager, in the affair of Perkin; 
and Henry was ſo incenſed at Philip's conduct, that he not only broke off all 
correſpondence with him, but alſo expelled his ſubjects from the dominions of 


England. The archduke retarted this animoſity upon all the Engliſh who 


reſided in Flanders; but their reſentment proceeded no farther, becauſe they 
were afraid of each other. 


S XL. Mean while the king of England was exactly informed by Sir Robert 
Clifford of the correſpondence which the dutcheſs and Perkin maintained with 


England. In order to, cruſh the conſpiracy before it ſhould become too 
dangerous, he. iſſued orders A for arreſting John Ratcliff, lord Fitz- 
walter, Sir Simon Mountford, Sir Thomas Thwaites, William Daubigney, 


Robert Ratcliff, Thomas Chreſſenor, and Thomas Aſhwood, who were ap- 


prehended at the ſame time, tried, convicted of holding treaſonable correſpon- 


dence with Perkin, and condemned to die the death of traitors. The lord 


Fitzwalter was conveyed to Calais; where, in time, he might have obtained 


his pardon, had not his impatience of confinement prompted him to attempt his 


eſcape; in which attempt being diſcovered, he loſt his head. Mountford, 


Ratcliff, and Daubigney, ſuffered the rigour of the law, but the reſt were 


yardoned z and many others of the clergy, as well as of the lairy, arreſted 8 


75 
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whe fame ſüſpicion, were diſcharged / withbut trial. The lord < 21 berſain 
Stanley was not yet apprehended, either becauſe Sir Robert Clifford had 
informed againſt him, or the king wanted further proof, before-he.ſbould, h 


brought to his trial. 


$ XLII. The conſpiracy being thus quelled in England, Hen y refolved to An. Ch. 1494. 


convert his attention to the affairs of Ireland, where he underſtoo Ferkin h 
ſtill ſome powerful friends and abettors. He appointed his ſecond. fon Henry, 
an infant of two years of age, vicetoy of that kingdom; and Sir Edward Foy: 
nings, his deputy, with a very extenſive power over the civil as well as the mili- 
tary adminiſtration... At his arrival in Ireland he ſet on foot a ſevere inquiry abou 
thoſe who were ſuſpected of diſaffection, and in a particular manner attacked th 
earls of Deſmond and Kildare, to whom Perkins had written, When he fir 
landed at Cork. The firſt ſtood upon the defenſive, and eluded the power of 
the deputy; but the earl of Kildare was ſent priſoner to England, from whence 
he was ſoon diſmiſſed to his own country, with marks of the king's eſteem and 
favour, Henry judging that, at ſuch a conjuncture, he ſhould gain more by a6 
of clemency and indulgence, than by the exerciſe of rigour and ſeverity, 
this opinion he ſent a commiſſioner to Ireland, with a formal amneſty in fayor 
of the earl of Deſmond and all the rebels of that country, reſolving, if of. 
ſible, by fair means, to ſtifle the very ſeeds of rebellion in an iſland where the 
Houſe of York had ſuch a number of partiſans. ' While Poynings reſided in 
Ireland he convened a parliament, which is famous on record for the acts it 
paſſe to the advantage of England, and the Engliſn ſettled among the Triſh. 
One of theſe, ſtill known by the name of Poynings? Act, decreed, Fhat the 
parliament of Ireland could not be aſſembled until the governor and council 


ſhould have made the king acquainted with the cauſes of its meeting, 92 
rted, Hit. of 


received his majeſty's permiſſion, under the great ſeal. | Another law impor 


That all the ſtatutes of England ſhould be obſerved in Ireland; and theſe two Ireland. 


acts are in force at this day. 7.15 | "Bi 8 pg ark 
XLII. Henry's avarice increaſed to ſuch a degree of rapacity, that he em- 
ployed all his invention to find out pretences for amaſſing ſums of money; and 
trumped up the moſt frivolous accuſations againſt wealthy individuals, that he 
might fill his coffers at their expence. Thefe were the genuine effects of a 
covetous diſpoſition, which was altogether inſatiable; for he had no real uſe 
for the money he thus extorted. He was at peace with all the world. He h 
obtained from parliament two very conſiderable ſubſidies, of which he had ex- 


pended no part but what was repayed with uſury. He had enriched himſelf 


with divers confiſcations, and received annually fifty thouſand livres from the 
king of France. Theſe reſources, added to his ordinary revenues, rendered 
him the richeſt king in Europe: yet, not ſatisfied, he could not refrain from 
: ſqueezing money out of his people by forfeitures on penal laws, The firſt per- 
ſon of note who fuffered in this manner was Sir William Capel, alderman of 


London, condemned in the ſum of ſeven and twenty hundred pounds, ſixteen - 


hundred of which he payed to the king by way of compoſition ; but no part 
of Henry's conduct redounded more to his diſhonour, than his proſecution of 
the lord chamberlain Stanley, to whom he, in a great meaſure, owed his ele- 
vation to the throne. | | 4753 
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perſons, detected in diſperſing the papers, to be executed as traitors. 
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$XLUE. We have already obſerved that this nobleman favoured the. cauſe 


of Perkin Warheck, on the ſuppoſition that he was the real ſon of Edward 


IV. and perhaps he was influenced on this occaſion by reſentment "againſt 
Henry, from whom he is ſaid to have ſuffered a repulſe, when he aſked the 


earldom of Cheſter. / The king certainly had reaſon to dread the ill offices of 


ſuch a powerful nobleman ; but, in all probability, his greateſt crime was his 
great Wealth, which exceeded that of any other Engliſh ſubject, and captiyated 
the heart of Henry; for the charge againſt him was conſtrued into treaſon, * 
a very high; ſtrained interpretation. In order to accompliſh his aim, he di- 
reed his informer, Clifford, to come over from Flanders; and no ſooner un- 
derſtood he was arrived in England, than he took up his reſidence in the 
Tower, that he might the more conveniently apprehend the delinquent, Clif- 
ford; according to his inſtructions, appeared before the council; and throwing 


| himſelf at the king's feet, im llored his clemency, which he ſaid he would de- 


ferye by declaring all that he knew of the conſpiracy. Henry promiſed to par- 
don him, on that condition; then he proceeded to impeach ſundry perlons, 
and among the reſt the lord chamberlain. - The king affected great ſurprize at 
this declaration, bidding him take heed; and threatening him with death, 
ſhould: his accuſation. be found falſe and malicious. Clifford perſiſted-in the 


charge, and the chamberlain was immediately put under arreſt : next day, be- 


ing examined before the council, he owned what was laid to his charge, and 
was condemned on his own confeſſion ; though his whole crime amounted'to 
no more than that he had ſaid, He would never bear arms againſt, Perkin 
Warbeck, was he certain that the youth was really the ſon of Edward TV. 
Perhaps he thought himſelf ſecure in the ſervice he had done the king, and the 
great credit of his brother, the earl of Derby, who had married Henry's mo- 


der. But he fell a facrifice.to. his great wealth; and all the fayour he could 
 obrain was the reſpite of a few weeks, that he might prepare himſelf for death, | 


which he did not ſuffer till the beginning of the following year; when his poſt 
of chamberlain was filled with Giles lord Dawbeny, a nobleman of approved 
valour and ſufficiency. The king found in Stanley's caſtle of Holt forty thou- 


land marks of money, and plate, beſides-jewels, furniture, cattle, and effects 
to an immenſe value; and an eſtate of three thouſand pounds a year. With 
. this booty he conſoled himſelf for the ſecret curſes of his people, who not only 


deteſted his avarice and ingratitude, but were overwhelmed with conſternation 
at the fate of the chamberlain, who had been condemned for that of which 


very few Engliſh: ſubjects were innocent; namely, for preferring the right of 


the houſe of York to. that of the reigning king. What augmented their fear 
was their perceiving that Henry maintained ſpies to watch the conduct of the 


chamberlain; and, in all probability, followed the ſame practice with other 


noblemen, who durſt no longer communicate their ſentiments, leſt thoſe 


whom they truſted as friends, ſhould turn out informers, and betray their con- 
fidence: but, what they durſt not impart to their intimates, they vented in 


ſevere libels and ſatires againſt the judges, the council, and the king him- 
ſelf; who was ſo provoked by thoſe ſarcaſms, that he ordered five mean 
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Chap. I. OF ENGLAND. 503. 
$ XLIV. In the courſe of this year, his favourite Richard Fox biſhop of 
Bath and Wells was tranſlated to the ſee of Durham; and the king's fon Hen- 
ry was created duke of York: he was at the ſame time made knight'of the Bath, 
and ſeveral noblemen and perſons of rank were likewiſe admitted into that order. 
Young Henry was afterwards appointed warden of the northern Marches, for 
defence of which the earl of Surrey began to levy forces, as the king had ſome 
reaſon to doubt the friendſhip of James IV. king of Scotland. In the fummer, An. Ch. 1495+ 
king Henry, in order to convince the world, that the proceedings againſt Sir 
William Stanley had not at all diminiſhed his regard for his brother the earl of 
Derby, or his affection for his own mother the wife of that nobleman, made 
an excurſion to the earl's houſe at Latham, where he ſtayed three days, and 
ſeemed very well pleaſed with his entertainment. From thence he made a 


progreſs through Lorkſhire; and while he was abſent from the ſouthern parts 

of this Kingdom, Perkin Warbeck reſolved to try his fortune in England. 

Being ſupphed with ſome troops and vefſels by the dutcheis of Burgundy, he AS 
e ſet fail in July, and arriving om the coaſt of Kent near Sandwich, landed fome — 


of his people, to ſound the inclinations of the natives. Theſe endeavoured to 
cajole the Kentiſhmen, by aſſuring them that there was a ſtrong armament fit- 
ted out in Flanders for ſupporting the title of the duke of York ; but, the 
Engliſh perceiving they were all foreigners and freebooters, inſtead of joinin 
them, conſulted the gentlemen of the county, who adviſed them to allure Per- 
kins aſhore with fair promiſes, and then make ſure of his perſon. "They ac- 
cordingly took to their arms, and marching dow to the ſea-fide,” invited the 
pretender to land, with affurances of riſking their lives in his ſervice. But, he 
was diſſuaded from truſting himſelf in their hands, by his ſecretary Frion, who 
from their delaying this declaration ſo long, andthen appearinginregular bands; 
concluded they were part of Henry's forces.” On this ſuppoſition he hindered 
Perkin from landing in perſon. ' The Englith finding he ſuſpected their de- 
ſign, fell upon thoſe whom he had ſent on ſhore, and put them all to the fword, R 
except about one hundred and fifty, who were brought priſoners to London, 
and hanged in different parts of the coaſt by the king's order : mean while Per- 
kin, ſeeing the diſaſter of his people, hoiſted fail ang returned to Flanders, 
-$XLV, The king returning from his progreſs. in the north, afſembled'a partia+ 
ment on the thirteenth day of October'; and divers laws were made for the 6410 
and convenience of the fubje&t. Among theſe the moſt remarkable Was a fta- 
tute, ordaining, That no perſon àſſiſting, in arms or otherwiſe, the king for the time 
being, ſhould be afterwards called to account, or attainted on that accuſation. 
This ſtatute appears at firft ſight to have been enacted in favour of the people; 
but, in reality it was calculated to hinder individuals from prying too natrowily into 
the king's title, which they would have no longer occaſion to 5 nj a8 this 
proviſion was made for their fafety.. There was another Taw paſſed for Obliging Rot. Par, 
thoſe who had complied with the tax called Benevolence, to pay their artear 
within a certain time; an act which brought large ſums into the King's coffers, 
as great part of the tax remained unpayed on account of the ſhort duration of 
the French war, for the mdintainance.of which it was granted + the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury owed-fifteen hundred pounds of his proportion. 

$XL'VI. During the ſeſſion of this parliament, Henry received intelligence 
that Perkin Warbeck had landed in Ireland, where he expected to find . 
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ſupport. from the friends of the houſe of York, from whom he had formerly 
7 met with a favourable reception. But, by this time, the king and his deputy / 
Poynings, had taken ſuch prudent meaſures to prevent any diſturbance in that 
kingdom, that no perſon of any conſequence declared in his behalf; ſo that 
his. riends adviſed him to ſollicit ſuccour of James king, of Scotland, who was 
upon very indifferent terms with Henry. The dutcheſs of Burgundy had en- 

3 Ol doe tered into a ſecret negotiation with that Prince, who, in all probability, had en- 

_ gaged to aſſiſt him before he ſailed, from Flanders; and the youth is ſaid to 

jade been recommended to his protection by Maximilian, who. had ſucceeded 

lus father Frederic as emperor of Germany, the archduke Philip, and Charles 

ing ot France. Perkin, jeeing no hopes of being ſupported in Ireland, and 
Henry having put the whole coaſt of England in a poſture, of defence, i failed 

to Scotland, and repairing to Edinburgh, 775 an audience of James, in 

quality of duke of York. Being accordingly admitted to that king's preſence, | 
| he in a, public ſpeech recapitulated the viciſſitudes of fortune he had under- 
Buchanan. gone, and implored his. friendſhip and affiſtance. James received him with 
great. hoſpitality, acknowledged him as the ſon of Edward IV. beſtowed, 

upon him in marriage his own Kiniwoman Catherine Gordon, daughter to the 
earl of Huntley, one of the moſt beautiful and accompliſhed young ladies of 

the age; and promiſed to ſupport his pretenſions with the whole power of his 

— — James was knight: errant enough to eſpouſe the cauſe of a prince in 


on 
—_ 
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Ann without any other motive than that of glory: this, however, was rein- 
forced by the recommendation of Charles the French king, whoſe intereſt it was, 
in a particular manner, to embroil Henry at home, that he might not be at 
leiſure to join a league of the Italian princes. and ſtates, which was formed co 
- oppole his deſigns, Upon the Kingdom of Naples. 
XL VII. Charles had paſſed the Alps at the invitation of Ludovico Storza, 
+  .... - .nephewto John Galeazo duke of Milan. He entered Italy without oppoſition, 
obliged Peter de Medicis, who governed the republic of Florence, to ſurrender 
four, of his ſtrongeſt places into. his bands, . and accommodate him with a ſum 
of money. He made a triumphal entry into that capital, where he publiſhed a 
manifeſto, explaining, his. ptetenſtons to the kingdom of Naples: then he re- 
paired to Rome, on which he took . poſſeſſion, . while pope Alexander VI. ſhut 
Hhimſelf up in the caſtle of St. Angelo, for the ſecurity, of his perſon. After hav- 
ing garriloned the beſt, places in the eccleſiaſtical tate, and received. cardinal 
Czar Borgia the pope's baſtard as an hoſtage, he began his march from Rome 
to Naples. . Alphonſo king of that realm, was ſo terrified at his approach, 
that he reſigned the crown to his ſon Ferdinand, and retired to a 4 7 0 „in 
which he died before the end of the year. His ſon advanced towards the fron- 
tiers, in order to ſtop the progreſs of Charles; but was abandoned by his forces, 
And returning to Naples, was refuſed admittance : in this extremity he retired 
© "tothe little iſland of Iſchia, after having left garriſons in the caſtles that com- 
manded his capital. Mean while the French king continued his march; was 
received into Capua; all the other towns of the kingdom ſubmitted to his 
power: the city of Naples opened its gates at his approach; and, in a few 
days he made himſelf maſter of the caſtles. He was ſo intoxicated. by ſuch a 
torrent of ſucceſs, that he neglected to take proper meaſures for the preſerva- 
tion of his conqueſts. His ſoldiers became extremely odious to 2 


* 
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of Naples. As he had.not troops ſufficient to garriſon alf the towns that had 
ſubmitted; they gradually tell off, and declared for their own ſovereign; and a 
powerful league was formed againſt him by the pope, the emperor, the Ring of 

Spain, the archduke, the king of Naples, the republic of Venice, and his old 

friend Ludovico Sforſa, who had by this time poiſoned his uncle, and ſucceeded 

to the dutchy of Milan; ſo that he had no farther occaſion for the friendſhip of 
Charles. Thus circumſtanced, he thought it high time to retreat to his own Mezerai. 
dominions; but, the allies had already aſſembled an army of forty thouſand 

men, and poſted themſelves at Fornova, in order to diſpute his paſſage. Tho 

inferior in number he gave them battle without heſitation, and obtained à vic- 

tory, by which he made his retreat good. In the mean time, Naples ſubmitted to | 
its own king Ferdinand, and almoſt all the other towns of that kingdom fol- 3 
lowed. the example of the capital. The duke de Montpenſier, whom Charles igt. de Ii. 
had left with a ſmall body of forces in the place, retired into one of the caſtles, Iano. 
where, after ſuſtaining a ſiege of three months, he was obliged to capitulate. 

Thus Charles loſt the kingdom of Naples in as ſhort a time as he had expended 

in the conqueſt of it. He formed ſeveral projects in the ſequel, for retrieving 

his acquiſition; but ſuch difficulties occurred, that they were never put in 


Suti n os 2! © 
 $ XLVHL-About this period theemperor Maximilian viſited the Low Coun- 
tries, the government of which he reſigned to his ſon Philip, tho” he was not yet of 
ge; and this young prince, about the latter end of the year, ſent an embaſſy to 
enry, deſiring that the treaty of commerce between his dominions and Eng- 
land, might be renewed. As this propoſal was no leſs advantageous to the 
Engliſh than to the Flemings, they — without difficulty in their ne 
tiation. In the month of February, a treaty of peace and perpetual friendihip An. Ch. 1496. 
was concluded between the two ſovereigus; and the commerce was regulated 
to the ſatisfaction. of both nations. By one of the articles of this treaty, Philip Rymer. 
engaged to hinder the dutcheſs dowager of Burgundy, from giving ſhelter or 
* ion to the rebellious fubjects of the king: and by another, it was ſtipu- 
ated, That a veſſel belonging to the ſubjects of either prince, ſhipwrecked on the 
coaſt of England, or the Low Countries, ſhould not be liable to confiſcation, 
provided a man, a dog, a cat, or a cock, remained alive on board. The Flemings 
Far this the Great treaty of Commerce, not only becauſe it contained many 
rticles, but alſo in contradiſtinction to another, which was made in the ſeque}, 
and known by the appellation of the Bad treaty, becauſe not fo advantageous to 
the Low Countries os 22 | 
© & XLIX, During theſe tranſactions, Perkin Warbeck inſinuated himſelf fo 
far into the good graces of the Scottiſh: king, that he undertook to place him on 
the throne of England; and being aſſured that the Engliſh would declare for 
him in great numbers, as ſoon as he ſhould appear in that kingdom, properly 
attended, he raiſed a numerous army, which he conducted in perſon to Nor- 
thumberland, accompanied by the pretender. There he publiſhed a manifeſto, 
in which he inveighed againſt Henry, as an uſurper, tyrant, and murderer; and 


"fi In this year, the kin granted. a patent to ts ater e ſhould be de- 
John Cabot, a Venetian, 110 his three ſons, for . duted, he ſhould receive one fifth of the profit, - 
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promiſed honours and advantages to thoſe who ſhould join their lawful prince, 


and help to deſtroy the robber who had deprived him of his throne. - This, tho? 
a ſpirited remonſtrance, had very little effect upon the Engliſh, who were na- 
tionally averſe to the Scots, and by this time ſo intimidated by the ſucceſs and 
ſeverity of the reigning king, that they would no longer riſque their lives and 
tortunes in behalf of a ſtranger, even tho' they believed him to be the fon 
Edward. James, ſeeing no hopes of being joined by the Engliſh, and unwill- 
ing to loſe his labour, ravaged the county of Northumberland with fire and 
ſword. Then wh trap 2 be . with the misfortunes of the 
people, conjured him in public, with tears in his eyes, to ſpare his wretchgd ſub- 
4 0 proteſting he would rather live the life of a e a r e 
be the cauſe of miſchief to his countrymen. The Scot anſwered, with a ſarcaſtic 
imile, that he was too generous and tender of that which did not belong to 


him; and that he would make an excellent ſteward! for his adverfary. James 
hearing that an Engliſtr army was on the march to give him battle, was loth to 


expoſe the immenſe booty he had obtained, to the chance of an engagement; 

and, therefore retired with expedition into his own country. Henry. was not 
a little diſguſted at this expedition, though it had not been attended with any 
important conſequence. He knew his ſubjects were generally diſaffected; that 
the Iriſh were ſtrongly attached to the houſe of York ; and that Perkin was ftill 
at hand, to profit by the firſt favourable opportunity that might occur. In order 
to ſecure himſelf on all hands, he granted a general amneſty to all the Iriſh who 

had declared for the pretender, that they might not be induced to rebel again 
by the fear of puniſnment. He employed Richard Fox biſfiop of Durham, to 
enter into a negotiation with James, as M his on accord, and treat of a mar- 
riage between that prince and his eldeſt daughter Margaret: he, had already en- 

gaged in the league of Italy againſt Charles VIII. of France; and now he ſant 


ambaſſadors to Ferdinand and Iſabella, to confirm the former alliance, and re- 


new the engagements for the marriage between his ſon Arthur prince of Wales 


An. Ch. 1497 


$& L.. With reſpect to Scotland, notwithſtanding the plan he had formed for 
a pacification with that kingdom, he would not let flip any opportunity of de- 
manding a ſubſidy from parliament, which he therefore convoked in the montłk 
of January. In a ſpeech to both houſes, he expatiated upon the inſult he had 
received from the king of Scotland; drew a pathetic picture of the miſeries 
which the people of the north had undergone; in the time of a truce, when they 
had no reaſon to expect ſuch hoſtilities; and declared, that the honour. of. his 
crown, and the duty he owed to his ſubjects, would not permit him to bear ſuchy 
an indignity, without taking fignal vengeanee on the invader. The parlia- 
ment underſtood the hint, and voted a ſublidy of one hundred and twenty thou- 
{ſand pounds, beſides two fifteenths ;- which-were no ſooner granted than the aſ- 
ſembly was diſmiſſed. He did not at all doubt that his neporiation with Scot- 


and their third daughter Catherine. 


land would ſucceed; and therefore, that he might have the ſubſidy in his coffers: 


before the peace ſnould be concluded, be ordeted his commiſfioners to levy it 
with all poſſible diſpatch. Theſe collectors met with unexpected oppoſition in 
the county of Cornwal. the inhabitants of which loudly complained that they 
ſhould; be ſaddled with ſuch a rievous impoſition, on account of ſome damage 
which had been done at the other, end. of ze kingdom. Theſe murmurs were. 
33 375 T encouraged. 
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encouraged by one Michael Joſeph, a popular and factious blackſmith of Bod- 


min, and Thomas Flammock, a lawyer of a very turbulent diſpoſition, who 
aſſured the common people, that the fiefs depending upon the crown were the. 
roper funds aſſigned for the maintenance of war; that the poſſeſſors of thoſe 
fiets held them on condition of defending the frontiers ; that the King ought to 
apply to them, in caſe of an invaſion from Scotland, and not pillage the King- 
dom, under the ſanction of parliament. He ſaid it would be ſhametul to ſubmit 
to ſuch: impoſition, which was the work of evil miniſters, that made their court 
to the king at the expence of the poor people; that they ought to take arms in 
their own defence; without injury to any perſon whatloever, go and pre- 
ſent a petition to his majeſty, intreating him to eaſe them of ſuch a burthen-. 
ſome tax, and puniſſi his pernicious counſellors, the chief of whom wete arch- 
biſhop Morton and Sir Reginald Bray, the two miniſters whom he conſulted in 
all his money tranſactions. The populace being thus inflamed, the Lawyer and Bacon. 
the Blackſmith offered to conduct them, until they ſhould be headed by ſome. 
perſon of quality, which he aſſured them would be the caſe; and they forthwith, 
armed themſelves with fuch weapons as they could procute. Under the di- 
rection of thoſe two incendiaries, they marched through the counties of Devon 
and Somerſet, their numbers continually increaſing in their route, At Taun- 
ton they murdered a collector, who had been very rigorous in the execution of 
his office ; and this was the only act of violence they committed. At Wells 
they were joined by the lord Audeley, an unquiet and ambitious nobleman, 
who, being choſen their general, conducted them to Saliſbury and Wincheſter, 
without allowing them to do the leaſt injury to the places through which they. 
paſſed. Inſtead of marching directly to London, wet ns. Io their original 
deſign, they turned off towards Kent, in hope of being joined by the people of 
that county, who were ſaid to be very zealous for the liberty of the ſubject : 
but they were difappoitited in their expectation. The noblemen and frecholders 
of Kent had taken ſuch precautions to prevent an infurrectiqn, that the Corniſh-. 
men were not joined by one perfon in the county: a circumſtance. which diſ- 
couraged a great number of the inſurgents to ſuch a oy i that they retired to 
their own” habitations. The reft, however, animated by the backwardneſs of 
the king, who had made no attempt to ſtop their progreſs, continued their 
march, boaſting that they would either give him battle, or take London, under 
his eye; and with this reſolution they proceeded as far as Blackheath, encamp- 
ing between Eltham and Greenwich. n en "782 
$ LI. When the king firſt heard of this inſurrection, he had already raiſed 
an army for the Scottiſh war, and given the command of it to the lord cham-. 
berlain Daubeney; but now he reſolved to keep the beſt part of the troops in, 
the ſouthern part of the kingdom, and ſent the earl of Surrey with a detach- 
ment to guard the northern frontiers. Underſtanding that the rebels did not 
waſte the country in their march, he continued inactive, that he migh Judge, 
of the diſaffection that prevailed in the counties through which they pille, by. 
the number that would join them in their route: he was not without hope that 
they would diſperſe of themſelves, tired of the length and hardſhips ot their 
march; and, ſhould they proceed to the neighbourhood of London, he forefaw 
that they would be more eaſily and effectualſy cruſhed, at ſuch a diſtance, from, 
their own country than they could have beem ini tte weſtern parrs of England. 
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The cixizens of. London were overwhelmed with conſternation at their approach, 
until they ſaw the . emer himſelf in earneſt for their defence, and even. 
place himſelf between them and the danger. He no ſooner underſtood. that. 


they had encamped at Blackheath, than he divided his army into three bodies, 


ane ot Which, commanded by the earl of Oxford, marched round the hill, in 
order to cut off their retreat, and attack them in the rear, ſhould it be found ne- 
ceſſary to practiſe that expedient. The ſecond, under the conduct of the lord 
Daubeney, was deſtined to charge them in front; and Henry himſelf, with 
the third diviſion, encamped in. St. George's Fields, with a view to reinforce the 
others occaſionally; or throw himſelf into London, in caſe of miſchance. Theſe 
difpofitions being made, he declared that he would give the rebels battle on 
Monday, though his intention was to engage them on Saturday, which he 
deemed fortunate in all his enterprizes. By this feint he hoped to find them 


unprepared ; and it ſucceeded according to his wiſh. On the twenty ſecond 


day of June, towards the cloſe of the day, the lord Daubeney marched towards 
chem, in order of battle. Having defeated an advanced guard at Deptford- 
Bridge, where they made a vigorous ſtand, he aſcended the hill, and found 
them pretty far in the heath, drawing up in battalia, not without manifeſt con- 
fuſion; for they did not expect to be attacked till Monday, and, in that notion. 
ſuffered themſelves to be ſurprized. Nevertheleſs, they taught with, uncom-: 
mon courage, though in a tumultuary manner, and killed above three hundred; 


| of theking's ſoldiers, with arrows of a very uncommon length. The lord Dau- 
beney attacked them with ſuch fury and precipitation, that he was taken pri- 


into Englan 


ſoner in the beginning of the action, but immediately reſcued by the valour of, 
his men, who charged with irreſiſtible fury, and the rebels were routed with 
great ſlaughter; for when they attempted to fly, they found themſelves inter- 
cepted by the earl of Oxford's diviſion. The lord Audeley, Flammock, and 
the Blackſmith, were taken; and of ſixteen thouſand, to which their number 
amounted, two thouſand fell in the field of battle: as for the reſt, they ſub- 
mitted to the king's pleaſure, Audeley was beheaded on Tower-Hill ; Flam- 
mock” and the Blackſmith ſuffered at Tyburn, the latter expreſſing great ſatisfac- 
tion, that his name ſhould be famous in after- times; and all the reſt were par- 
doned by proclamation. _ e ods aid 
-F LI. While Henry was employed in quelling this, rebellion, the king 
of Scotland, judging this a favourable opportunity, made a ſecond irruption 
Fi and inveſted the caſtle of Norham ; but the earl of Surrey: 


mamaarching to its relief, he retired to his own country, whither he was purſued by 


Racan, 
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the Engliſh general, who took the caſtle of Ayton, ſituated between Berwick. 
and Edinburgh, The king of England deſired nothing more than a peace 
with James, by which he would not only be freed from his apprehenſion of 
Perkin Warbeck, but alſo be enabled to ſave the ſubſidy. in his own coffers :- 
but he was afraid to make the firſt overtures, leſt. he ſhould meet with a repulſe. 
In reflecting upon this ſubject, he bethought himſelf of a fit agent for nego- 
tiating a peace between the two. nations, without his ſuffering in point of ho- 
nour. This Was Don Pedro D'Ayala the Spaniſh ambaſſador, ſent by Ferdinand: 
and Iſabella to conclude. the contract of marriage between the prince of Wales 
and the infanta Catherine. This envoy, who enjoyed a great ſhare of Henry's. 
confidence, undertook to viſit the King of Scotland, and as from himſelf 1 8 
1. ; | PO 
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an accommodation. He accordingly ſet out for Edinburgh, and executed 
is commiſſion, on pretence that nothing would afford more pleaſure to his 
maſter the king of Spain, than to ſee two monarchs, who were his friends and 


allies, live in good underſtanding with each other. He found the Scottiſh king Bacon. 


ſo well diſpoſed: to a treaty, that he wrote to Henty, aſſuring him of ſucceſa 3 
and a congreſs as immediately opened at Ayton, under the mediation of this 
ambaſſador. The greateſt difficulty that occurred was on the ſuhject oĩ Perkin 
Marbeck, whoſe perſon Henry demanded, and whom James poſitively refuſed 
to deliver. The biſhop of Durham propoſed an interview: between the two 
kings at Newcaſtle; but the Scot rejected this propoſal, obſerving, that how: 
deſirous ſoever he might be of peace, he would not go and beg it in his enemy's 
country. At length bath ſides agreed that James ſhould honourably diſmiſs 
the pretended duke of York, and afterwards proceed with the negotiation, as if 
Perkin had never been in Scotland. In purſuance of this convention, that mo- 

narch told this adventurer, that he had done every thing in his power to 
ſupport him in his pretenſions; that he had twice entered England at the head 
of an army ; but that, as the Engliſh had refuſed to eſpouſe his cauſe, he could 
not expect that the Scots would, without their concurrence, be able to eſtabliſn 
him on the throne of England. He therefore adviſed him to form ſome more 
feaſible plan, and chuſe ſome other country for the place of his reſidence: 
at the ſame time he aſſured him, that he would punctually fulfil his promiſe, 

that he ſhould not repent of having put himſelf into his hands; for he ſhould be 
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honourably accommodated with ſhips and neceſſaries for his voyage: Perkin Sir J. Ware. 


bore his misfortune with a good grace; thanked the king of Scotland for the 
protection and other favours he had enjoyed from his bounty; and de ſired that 
he and his wife might be conveyed to Ireland. James complied with his re- 
queſt; and he arrived at Cork, where he ſtill found friends and adherents. 
He had no ſooner quitted Scotland, than the ambaſſadors at Ayton ſigned a 
treaty of truce for ſeven years, importing, That the two kings ſhould not 
make war upon each other by themſelves, their ſubjects, or any other perſon 
whatſoever : That certain points about which the ambaſſadors could not f 
ſhould be referred to the arbitration of Ferdinand and Iſabella: And that the 
truce ſhould be prolonged: till one year after the death of that party, Who ſnould 
die before the other. But at this treaty no mention was made of the marriage 
between James and Henry's daughter, which afterwards took effect, and gave 
birth to the union of the two kingdoms. 


Rymer. 


; $. LI. Henry was by this convention ſecured from a Scottiſh invaſion, and An. Ch. 1498. 


found himſelf at peace with all the princes in Europe. Since the treaty of Eſta»! 
ples, no quarrel had ariſen. between him and Charles king of France, who» 
dying at this period, was ſucceeded by the duke of Orleans, under the name of 
Lewis XII. This prince was no leſs diſpoſed to maintain an amicable inter- 
courſe with Henry. He turned all his views towards Italy; and therefore found 
it convenient to live upon good terms with the king of K 

have defeated all his projects, by making æ diverſion in Picardy He no ſooner 
mounted the throne of France, than he procured a diſſolution of his marriage 
with Jane, daughter of Lewis XI. in order to eſpouſe Anne of Britanny, widow 


of his predeceſſor. Without ſuch an expedient, he might have ſeen that dutchy | 


ngland, who might 
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once more ſeparated: from France, and in the power of tome: foreigu family. Mezeral. 
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LIV. i ho! che king of England had nothing to fear from foreign enemies *, 
he wus once eee 1 5 danger ot a domeſtic — His cle- 
mency to the Corniſſi inſurgents, who had payed two or three ſhillings each for 
their ranſome, inſtead of reconciling them to his government, ſerved only to 
cxcite new diſturbances. When they returned to their own country, they pub- 
liely proclaimed, that the gentleneſs with which they had been treated was not 
owing to the king's mercy, but his apprehenſion of his own ſubjects, three 
fourths of whom were of the ſame ſentiments which they profeſſed. Theſe in · 
ſinuations perſuading their friends and neighbours that the whole kingdom was 
ready to take arms againſt Henry, they began to aſſemble in companies, and 
concert meafures for making another attempt againſt the government. Some 
of the moſt zealous: among them, underftanding that Perkin Warbeck was in 

Ireland, propoſed that he ſhould be invited over, and choſen general of their 
intended expedition. They accordingly ſent a deputation to tell him, that if he 
would repair to Cornwal he would find conſiderable ſuccours, which, with the 
aſſiſtance of his other friends, would, in all probability, eſtabliſh him on the 
throne of England. Perkin, finding himſelf without reſource, and abandoned 
by all thoſe foreign powers who had formerly countenanced his projects, ac- 
 cepted the invitation, by the advice of his three chief counſelors, namely, a 
bankrupt mercer called Herne, one Skelton a taylor, and a ſcrivener of the 
name of Aſtley. He forthwith embarked” with about ſeventy men in four ſmall 
veſſels, and, arriving at Whitſand-Bay, in September, repaired to Bodmin, 
where the former inſurrection had begun. There being joined with about three 
thouſand men, he publiſhed a proclamation, in which he aſſumed the title of 

Richard IV. king of England, inveigbed bitterly againſt Henry Tudor; and 
erhorted the people, with promiſe of extraordinary rewards, to take arms, in or- 


Adder depoſe the uſurper. Then he marched to Exeter, with a view to eſtab- 


li a magazine in the place, and keep it as a retreat, in caſe of diſaſter. Being 
denied admittance, he tampered with the inhabitants; but finding them ſtaunch 
to the eſtabliſhed government, he reſolved to take the city by aſſault. For this 
fe, he provided ſcaling- ladders and beans to batter one of the gates, 
wich he after wards ſet on fire: his attempt, however, miſcarried; and he was 
* the loſs of two hundred men, which greatly diſcouraged his 
LV. When the king was informed of theſe circumſtances, he expreſſtd 
bimſelf well pleaſed with the tidings, ſaying in deriſion, that now the king of 
Nakehel] was landed in the Weſt, he hoped to have the honour of ſeeing him 
before he ſnhould leave the kingdom. At the ſame time he hinted, that he ſhould 
thank fully receive and requite the ſervices of the noblemen on ſuch an occaſion. 
Several lords and gentlemen of the county of Devon and the neighbourhood, 
aſſembled troops of their own accord, in conſequence of this intimation ; and the 


In the courſe of this year, the king pranted- -probebility, would have been retained in the ſer- 
another patent to Sebaſtian Cabot, the Venetian, vice-of Henry, and annexed: that country to the 
for the diſcovery of new lands; and he embarking crown of England, had not his brother Bartholo- 
at Briſtol, diſcovered Newfoundland and North - "mew, whom he ſent to London with his propo- 
America, from hence he brought home three na- fals, been taken by pyrates, and met with ſuch 

tive Indians. 8 Aae da bern e as retarded * to — 
years after the iſlands of the W : il Chriſtopher had engaged with Ferdinand and 
, diſcovered by CE Neth u A Labella fax TG 1:14 51d * LY 
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e lady Catherine Gordon, the wife of Perkin, foreſceing that if ſhe. was 
E Met AA rH ty Co LN TIEN MWben that 
beau ence, be was 6 truck. with, her” beaury, 
and modeſt deportment; (that he confoled her in very affectionate. terms, With | 
promiſe: of protection, ſent her under a ſtrong guard to attend upon the, queen, | 
and beftowed' upon het 2 conſiderable penflöl, which We 3 during his | 
ears after his deceaſe. Theſe ſteps being.” cen, Henry .pro- | 
| s own ſword. to 11 


nl 


rate, heembraced the king's offers without heſitation, and quitted the ſang- 
ry: Henry being deſirous of ſeeing him, he was brought to court, Where 
the king obſerved him from a window, but he would never admit him into his 
22 Fe was afterwards conducted to London, and by Henry's order 
ia public through the ſtreets, from Weſtminſter to the Tower, and 
back again, amidſt the deriſion and inſults. of the populace, which he,bore- 
witch the moſt dignified reſignation. Then he was, confined in, the Tower, 
where one of his principal accomplices was executed; and he himſelf figned a 
confeſſion, which was printed and diſperſed through the nation, But, this was 
fo lame, defective, and contradictory, that, inſtead of explaining the pretended 
impoſture, it left it more doubtful than before, and induce many people to 
believe that Perkin Warbeck was really the ſon. of the fourth Edward, *... ; 
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About the latter end of chis year, the king's jof, Henry, who ordered ir to be rebuilt under s 
palace at Shene took fire, and was conſumed, with. name of Richmond, Which it till retains); . 2), 
all its valuable furniture, to the great mortifisat itt et 0 000 
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$LVI The fuccroding near began with an. ingiders,” which, ther ian 


ſeemed to threaten troubleſome conſequences, . was productive of great ſatisfac- 
4 tion to Henry, While the truce. ſubſiſted between England and Scotland: ſome 


the truce, and forthwith appointed envoys, ta terminate the difference in an 
An. Ch. 1499. amicable manner, It was in the courſe of this negotiation, that James pro- 
— a match between himſelf and Margaret the eldeſt daughter of Henry; 

than which nothing could be more agreeable to. the) king of England. After 

the truce was renewed at Stirling, with the addition of ſome new articles, Rich- 

ard Fox biſhop of Durham received a commiſſion, to ſettle the conditions of 
Rymer. the marriage, which was actually celebrated in.the ſequsl. db got bus 
S LVII. Tho' Henry had by this time triumphed, over all his enemies, and 

the pope” had granted a, diſpenſation for the marriage of his ſon Arthur with 

Catherine of Arragon, Ferdinand ſeemed ſtill averſe to this match while. Hens 

ry's title was liable to the leaſt objection. That cautiqus Spaniard ſeemed to 

harbour ſome doubts concerning the im ſture of Warbeck ; and even hinted, 

that Henry's chrone could not be firmly eſtapliſhed while any prince of the 

houſe of Tork remained alive. The king of England was ſo intent upon the 

Spaniſh alliance, and fo tired of the ſuceeſſive inſurrections : by which, his reign 

had been diſturbed, that he reſolved to ſacrifice the youth called; Perkin, as 

well as Edward earl of Warwick, to his intereſt; and ſafety. Edward, the ſon of 

-- 147 George duke of Clarence, had ſince the death of his uncle Richard been cloſely 

* Confined in the Tower, debarred of the benefit of air, exerciſe, and converſation; and 

kept in ſuch ignorance, that he could ſcarce diſtinguiſn the domeſtic animals 

polyd. Virgil. by name. Perkin Warbeck, who doubtleſs, felt that deſire of liberty which is 
Hall. ſo natural to the mind of man, and had reafon to dread; every thing: from 
Henry's diſpoſition, was permitted to converſe with this hapleſs noblemanz'1as 

well as with the domeſtics of lord Digby, lieutenant of the Tower; and, in all 
probability, he was indulged with this, permiſſion by the connivance of the 

25 , who hoped that his enterprizing genius, and inſmuating addreſs, would 

engage the ſimple earl of Warwick in ſome project, that would farniſh-a pre- 
text for taking away their lives under colour of juſtice. | Perkin fell into the 
ſnare, according to Henry's expectation: he tampered with Warwick, and 
ee four ſervants of Sir John Digby, who are ſaid to have undertaken 
the murder of their maſter, that they might ſecure the keys of the Tower, 
and eſcape with the two priſoners, to. ſome part of the kingdom, where a new 
inſurrection might be raiſed in favour of the pretender. . ,,  'r 

© $ LIX. That the danger might appear the more imminent and preſſing, ſo as 
to juſtify che ſteps, which Henry intended to take, another diſturbance was raiſed 
at the ſame time, in Kent, where a young man called Ralph Wilford, the ſon of a 
cordwainer, perſonated the earl of Warwick, under the conduct and direction of 
one Patrick, an Auguſtine monk, who in public ſermons exhorted the people to 
take arms in his favour. This friar, who bad been uſed as a tool by the king's 

| 4. | emiſſaties, 
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emiſſaries, was arreſted together with his pupil ; afd WIRE Wis ha fed ih- 
out N but the tutor obtained his pardon. This Was che 1 1 
Pe | 
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the fate of Perkin and the earl of Warwick, whoſePretetidty x ing no 


2 Perkin was tried at Weſtminſter, and being Conviekec 68 kl vie 
ence of the lord Digby's fervants, was hanged dt Ty Burn, with ug Walt, 

mayor of Cork, Who had coriſtably z@heted to his eule, ih aft k vititiride 
of bis fortune. Blewet and Aſtwood, two of Digby's ſervants, e 


the fame fate: but, fix other perſons condemned as accomplices in the Tame 


conſpiracy, were pardoned. In a few days after 'Perkin's exectition, Edwat 
earl of Warwick was tried by fis peers” before Johir eck of Oxford, Tete 


high Reward on that occaſion; and being convicted of hight treafoti,” it con- | 


ſequence of pleading: guilty to the arraignment; was behexde@ e 
The deplorable end of this innocent nöbleman, the 14 male branch R t 
Plantagenets, and the fate of Perkin Warbeelk, Who, hotwithftandihg all the 
appeared againſt him, was by the unprejudiced part of the nation deenfed thi 
real ſon of king Edward, filled the whole Kingdom” with ſuch” herroramd'aver- 


SS 


Bacon. 


ſion to the government of Henry, that he Was fain to tränflats the 6aiurit up og 


- 


which he had been obliged to deliver the competitors for is erown 
hands of juſtice. 1 5 | | 


SLX. About this period, the peace of Eſtaples between Frajice and ng An. Ch. 1500. 


Tind, was approved and ratified by the ſtates of Frarice affenbled at Nantes; 
and confirmed by the authority of the pope, who gt dull, denouncin, 

excommunication upon that prince wh ſhould violate the treaty, Lewis wa 
the more inclined to live on good terms With England, as he Had formed che 
deſign to make himſelf maſter of Milan, by means of a league with the Vene- 


his ally Ferdinand, by divulging that Prince's feruples,” for tik temoyat © 
0 & AF te 


Rymer, 


tians. He accordingly joihe@ theſe confederätes, aft!” attacked Lüdbsico 
Stora, ſovereign of tflat dutchy, whe Was obliged to fly for refüge to elle em- 
peror, after Having loſt all his dominfons. "BVE the caſtle of Nilah, and Genes, 


of which he hat# been im pöſſeffion; "voluntary ſübiffitted rd Lewis. . Pop 
Alexander VI. having” publiſhed” a Jublles for the beginfüng of the eertury, 
permitted thoſe Chriſtians wo lived at a great diſtarice' from Rome, to Pur» 
chale the ptivilege of the feſtival, without being obligeU't6'vilir the'churches 
of that city. Int onder to colls&the ſtitn&*arifirig" rom this iBdelgenee, HET 
agents into all the ſtates of Chriſtendom ; and eee Spinia "cated Gif. 
par Pons, for that pùrpoſt in England: where he raiſed à large contribution. 
This nuncio was directed to infortty the king, that his holifiels had reſolved' t- 
publiſh a cruſade againſt the Turks; and even to go in perſon with the Engliſh 
monarch, the Venetians, and the princes of Italy, to i CNS by 
ſea; while the other powers of Europe ſſibuld fall upon them in Thrace, Gri eee, 
and different parts of thè continent. Henty*plainh perceived that Alexander's 
drift was to amaſs money by contrigütions for this expedition; but, he dif- 
ſembled His opinion, expreſſed ' the” utioſt zeal for the ſuccels of the enter- 
prize; offered to furniſh a large proportion of men and money; to ferve under 
his holineſs in perſon; and demanded;” that ſome ſtrong places on the coalt of 
Italy might be put into his hands, to ſervè as à retreat, in cafe of neceſſity, He 
eyxen appointed ambaſſadors to ge and treat with” the 1 on this fubje&t”; 


and made ſuch a patade of lis Seal for the ihtereft of religion,” that the nh 
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of Rhodes choſe him protector of their order. But as this was a chimeri- 
cal project which Alexander had no intention to execute: he enjoyed the credit 
of his forwardneſs, without ſubjecting himſelf to the leaſt expence; and the 
other potentates of Europe receiving the pope's propoſal with great coldneſs and 
indifference; the whole ſcheme vaniſhed into ſmoke,  * -—< | 

$ LXI. England being grievoufly afflicted with the plague, Henry, after 
having ſeyeral times changed the place of his reſidence, retired with his queen 
and family to Calais, where he received an embaſſy from the archduke Philip, 
deſiring a friendly interview; and the king agreed to meet him in the church of 
St. Peter, which ſtands without the gates of Calais, as the archduke expreſſed 
a reluctance to enter a fortified city. At the time fixed for their meeting, Henry 
being informed of his approach, rode out to receive him on horſeback, and 
Philip alighting, ran up to hold his ſtirrup; but Henry would not admit of ſuch 
humiliation, and they embraced each other with marks of the moſt cordial af- 


. 
ov 
. 


fection. Then they entered the church, where they had a long conference, in 


which the archduke expreſſed a moſt eager deſire to live in friendſhip with the 
Engliſh monarch, whom he addreſſed with the appellation of his good patron, 
father, and protector. During Henry's reſidence at Calais, he was alſo 
viſited by the governor of Picardy, and bailiff of Amiens, ſent by the French 
king, to congratulate him upon his coming to the continent; and notify his 
conqueſt of Milan. That prince, in order to teſtify his good will to the king 


of England, had ſollicited and obtained a bull from the pope, declaring him 


excommunicated, ſhould he ever fail in the yearly payments to Henry, ſtipu- 
lated in the treaty of Eſtaples. The pope, at the ſame time, granted a diſpen- 


-. ſation for the marriage of James king of Scotland, with the princeſs Margaret, 


tho”, on account of her tender years, the conſummation was poſtponed, ö 
S LXII. Henry being now at peace with all Europe, and his dominions 
enjoying the moſt profound repoſe, the avarice of his diſpoſition had leiſure to 


* exert itſelf, and his deſire of amaſſing became every day more and more rapa- 


cious. As he had no longer any pretence for demanding ſubſidies from parſia- 
ment, he reſolved to drain the party of Warbeck, until they ſhould be quite- 
exhauſted. On the ſuppoſition, that the adherents of this pretender were ſtill. 
ſubject to the. rigour of the laws, he inſiſted upon their being indulged with 
ſeparate pardons, which they did not at all ſollicit; and compelled them to pay 
largely for this indulgence. He appointed, commiſſioners to ſet on foot a new- 
inquiry about thoſe who had in any manner aſſerted or favoured the revolt of 
the Blackſmith, and that of Perkin Warbeck. Theſe inquiſitors were im- 

powered to amerce at diſcretion every individual who ſhould have the benefit of” 
the pardon ; and even to ſeize the effects of the deceaſed, ſnould their heirs 
refuſe to make a compoſition. Such oppreſſion augmented: the popular cla- 
mour againſt Henry, and was in a great meaſure attributed to the counſels of 
cardinal Morton archbiſhop of Canterbury, who died at this period, very little 
regretted by the A ws He was ſucceeded in his metropolitan ſee by Henry 
Dean biſhop of Saliſbury; and now the nation perceived, that Henry's avarice 


and extortion were not the effects of Morton's advice, but qualities inherent in 
his own conſtitution. Never was king of England more hated by his ſubjects, 
though this hatred was mingled with fear, produced by his uninterrupted ſucceſs, 
and the opinion of his great ability both as a monarch and a politician. * 
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the powers upon the continent courted his alliance; and all the malecontents of 
England were overawed into forbearance. | 


51; 


$ LXHL Notwithſtanding this felicity, he was not a little diſturbed by OK » con. 


an accident which at this juncture. encroached: upon his repoſe. - The earl of 
Suffolk, nephew to king Edward IV. and brother to the earl of Lincoln, who 
had fallen in the battle of Stoke, chanced to kill a man, in his paſſion; and, 
though he was a branch of the houſe of Vork, the king conſented to indulge 
him with a pardon; but, in order to leave a ſtigma upon his character, he ob- 
liged him to appear perſonally, and plead his pardon in public. The earl being 
of an haughty diſpoſition, reſented this diſgrace ſo deeply, that he retired in 
diſguſt ro his aunt Margaret dutcheſs dowager of Flanders; and Henry was 

not a little ſtartled at his retreat. In order to anticipate any deſigns he might 
hatch to his prejudice, he ſent over emiſſaries, who by dint of promiſes and proteſ- 
ſions, perſuaded him to return and be reconciled to the government. Henry's 
throne being now ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, that there was hardly a poſſibility to ſhake 
it, Ferdinand king of Arragon, parted with his daughter Catherine, who arriv- 


ing in England in the month of October, was married to Arthur prince of Wales, 
and the nuptials were celebrated at London, with great pomp and ſolemnity, 
on the fourteenth day of November, the prince being then turned of fifteen, 


and the lady about the age of eighteen. Her dower amounted to two hundred 


thouſand ducats in money, jewels and plate; and a third part of the principality 


of Wales, dukedom of Cornwal, and earldom of Cheſter, was aſſigned to her as 
a jointure, provided her huſband ſhould die before his acceſſion to the throne, 


*$LXTIV. This match was ſucceeded by the contract of another marriage, be- Nymer 
tween the king of Scotland, and Henry's daughter Margaret, on whom her father 
beſtowed a portion of thirty thouſand crowns. The marriage-treaty was rati- 


fied by the Scottiſh ambaſſadors at London, on the twenty-fourth day of Janu- An. Ch. 1502. 


ary; and the nuptials were ſolemnized by proxy, amidſt the rejoicings of the 
people, who hoped the miſchiefs attending the mutual enmity of the two king- 


doms would ceaſe, by virtue of this alliance, tho? perhaps, they. did not fore- 
ſee the union which it afterwards produced. When this affair was debated in 


council, an Engliſh nobleman obſerved, that if Henry ſhould ſurvive his 


male-iflue, the crown would devolve to the king of Scotland; to which inſinu- 


ation Henry replied, that in ſuch a caſe Scotland would become an acceſſion to 


England, as the ſmaller would always be ſwallowed up in the greater dominion.” 
On this occaſion a treaty of perpetual peace between the two nations was ſign- 
ed and confirmed, together with certain articles for preventing incurſions on 
either ſide ; but, the conſummation of marriage was, on account of the tender 
years of the princeſs, poſtponed till the following year, when the king accom- 
panied her on her way as Er as Colli-Weſton, where he conſigned her and her 


attendants to the care of the earl of Northumberland, who, with a conſiderable 


retinue of noblemen and ladies, conveyed her to the king her huſband at 


Edinburgh. 


$ LXV. The joy produced by this marriage was ſoon damped by the death 


of Arthur prince of Wales, who did not ſurvive his nuptials above five months. 
He died at Ludlow-Caſtle, univerſally regretted by the Engliſh nation, who 
had conceived happy omens from his promiling talents; and, in about three 
months after his deceaſe, his brother Henry was, in the twelfth year of his 

| Uuuz age, 
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| R Wales, earl of Cheſter and Flint, the dutchy of Cornwall 
devolving upon him by act of parliament. During che courſe of this year the 
emperot Maximilian feat an embaſy to England, to propoſe a league againſt 

the Turks, and to borrow: money of Henry, who chole rather to preſent him 
with ten thouſand pounds ſterling, as a free gift for that purpoſe, than to en- 
gage in the league, or begin a traffic of lending money to ſuch a heggar ly 
Potentate. Nevertheleſs, he concluded a treaty of commerce, friendfhip, and 
confederation with him, to continue in force for one year after the deceaſe of the 
laſt liver: Maximilian and his ſon the archduke were admitted into the order of 

| Rymer, the garter, and the Ar er created Henry knight of che golden fleece 

An. Ch. 1563. LXVI. About the beginning of February, Henry's Queen, Elizabeth died 

0 iy childbed, very little lamented by her huſband, from whom ſhe had never 

received any marks of tenderneſs or affection. He even rejoiced at her death, 

ag an event that freed: him from a hateful rival in his title to the-throne, He 

was nom raiſed to the very ſummit of proſperity. He lived in peace with all 

his neighbours, and: all domeſtic troubles had ceaſed, But, he was reſolved that 

his ſubje&s ſhould: not ſhare. in his felicity.; for, bis avarice becoming every day 

mare. and more inſatiable, he employed all. his invention CRY new me- 

thods.of extortion. : For theſe ſordid; purpoſes- he retained two infamous, mi- 

niſters called Empſon and Dudley, who followed:the profeſſion. of the law, and 

praiſed. all. its ſubterfuges and chicanery, in oppreſſing the ſubjects with brad 
accuſations and impriſonment, until they-were-fain- to-purchaſe what was called 
a mitigation, with the beſb part of their ſubſtance, Such was their inſolence, that 
they diq nat even ohſerve the common forms of juſtice; but, proceeded with the 
| | moſt.arbitrary licence, to attack pretendedidelinquents, and try them in private, 

| | without fair examination. or verdict of jury: and-tliels acts of violence tfley ex- 
| erciſed under the authority of the king, who ſhared the fruits of their oppreſ- 


| ſion, He even inſiſted upon their keeping regular accompts of this ſcandalous 
| commerce, and maintained a kind of diſtributive juſtice, even in the practice 

3 of corruption . He let flip no occaſion. for-amaſling money, howſoever mean or 
| | ungrateful-ic might be. One day, while he was magnificently entertained by 

the carl of Oxford, ta whoſe ſervices he was in great meaſure indebted for the 

crown. he enjoyed, he perceived a greater number of domeſtics in livery than 

the law allowed him to maintain; and turning to the earl, My lord (ſaid 

j « he) I have heard much of your hoſpitality; But, it exceeds report. Are all 
« theſe gentlemen and yeomen your menial ſervants? Oxford anſwering, that 

they were retained upon ſuch extraordinary occaſions only: Henry alete = 
ſurprize, and replied; with ſome warmth, *+: Nied faith! my lord, I thank 
« you for my good chear; but, I may not endure to have my lays broken in 

Þ s my ſight. My attorney muſt ſpeak with you.” The carl was afterwards 

„ : December x502, the. had ſeen a.book-of ſuch accompts, ke Emp- 

king mY 22 Elliot and Tho- ſon, and ſubſcribed in — — ++ the b 

mas Aſhyrſt merchants of N John Gon- King's on hand; among other articles, he fund 

| zales and Francis Fernandez ſubjects ef the king the following. © Item, Received of ſuch a one ſive 


| - of Portugal, to make diſcoveries hy ſea, and take marks for a pardon ; which, if it da not paſs, the, 
| poſizſion of unknown lands, under the Engliſh maney to be repayed, or the party otherwiſe fatiſ- 
AR, Publ. | | tied,” Oppoſite to this memorandum the king had 

W s » 


+ We are informed by lord Verulam, that he wr 


his own hand, « Otheryiſe fatisfied,” 
obliged 
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obliged to compound for this miſdemeanor by the payment of fifteen thouſand 
marks. | | ; 

$ EXVII. Such conduct in the king and his minifters could not fail to render 
them extremely odious to the people, who murmured inceſſantly againft the 
government; and this diſcontent encouraged the eart of Suffolk, whole for- 
tune was by this time greatly reduced by his own extravagance, to form new 


projects againſt che perſon and government of Henry. He had acquired a degree - 


of popularity as the ſurviving branch of the houſe of Tork: he privately engaged 
ſome perſons of conſideration in his intereſt; and then retired to Flanders, in 
hope of receiving countenance and ſuceour from the old dutcheſs of Burgundy. 
The king. alarmed at his retreat, and eager to know his ſcheme; with the names 
of his aſſbciates, repeated the expedient he had uſed im che caſe” of Perkin War- 
beck. Sir Nobert Curſon, governor of the caſtle of Hammes, Being roperly 
inſtructed, abandoned his charge; oy of Having been fur by the 
king; and retiring to Flanders, offered his fervice to the ear! of Suffolk He 
acted, his part with ſuch- dexterity, that in a little time he inſinuated himſelf 
into the: confidence of that nobleman; and foon diſcovered all his aſſbciates. 
The: intelligence was forthwith conveyed to Henry, who immediately iſſued 
warrants:-foy arreſting his on brother-in-law William Courtney earl of Devon- 
ſbirez huſband! to the priticeſs Catherine; daughter of Edward TV. William 
De la Pole brother to the earl of Suffolk, Sir: James Tyrrel, and Sir John 
Wyndham; George lord Abergavenny, and Sit Thomas Green, were appre- 
. hendedvat the ſame time, upon flight ſuſpicion, but ſoon diſcharged. I he earl 

of Devonſhire; and De la Pole, tho' nothing material” ae againſt them, 
weren detained” priſoners during the king's life. Tyrrel, Who had been con- 
cerned in the death of Edward V. was beheaded” together with Wyndham; 
and feveral' others of inferior note were executed as traitors, Henry, willing to- 
be ſtill better informed, touching the particular defigns of the earl of Suffolk. 
took a very extraordinary method to maintain Curſon in the confidence of that 
nobleman. He publiſmed in St. Paul's church, the bull of pope Innocent VIII. 
denouncing the cenſures of the church againſt all thoſe who ſhodld diſturb his 


government; and cauſed the eatl of atfolk and Sir Robert Curſon to be ex- 


communicated by name. When this emiffary had diſcovered all the earl's ſe- 


crets, he returned to England; and was readmitted into the king's favour, 


which, however, he did not enjoy without the curſes of the people, who abhor- 
red his perfidy. Suffolk finding himſelf betrayed, led for ſome time a vagrant 
life in Germany, and at length returned to Flanders, where the archduke took 
him under his protection, after the death of the dutcheſs dowager. 

- & EX VII Henry, being unwilling to refund one half of Catherine's dower, 
which he had already received, and extremely eager to touch the other moiety, 
propoſed to Ferdin and that the young widow ſhould be married to Henry prince 
of Wales, brother to her late huſband; and thie propoſal was embraced by the 

lady's parents, provided the pope's diſpenſation could be procured. In the. 
convention ſettled. between the two courts on this ſubject, one. reaſon, alledged 
for demanding the diſpenſation, was, that the marriage between Arthur and Ca- 


therine had been formally ſolemnized and conſummated; and pope Pius IV. Act. Pub. 


the ſucceſſor of Alexander, when he granted this diſpenſation, expreſly mentioned 
in the bull, that Catherine in het petition acknowledged her former marriage 
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had been ſolemnized in due form, and perhaps conſummated. That this was 
really the caſe, we may gather from the declaration of Arthur himſelf to ſome: 
of his attendants, on the morning after he had been bedded with the princeſs. 

* $ LXIX. On the ſixteenth day of January the king aſſembled a 22 
on pretence of enacting new laws, but in effect to demand a ſubſidy for the por- 
tion of his eldeſt daughter, which he accordingly received to a much greater 


value than that he payed to the king of Scotland; ſo that he was every way a 


gainer by the marriage. That he was now quite abſolute in his dominions, 
appears from the condeſcenſion of the commons, who choſe for their ſpeaker 
that very Dudley whom the whole nation deteſted as the inſtrument by which 
they were ſo grievouſly oppreſſed. This complaiſant parliament deſired him to 
accept of forty thouſand pounds, in lieu of aids, for knighting his eldeſt ſon 
Arthur, and the marriage of his daughter Margaret; and he, in token of his 


moderation and regard to his ſubjects, remitted one fourth of that ſum, the reſt 


being levied on the cities, boroughs, towns, and landholders of the kingdom. 
He likewiſe filled his coffers by an act of parliament; paſſed in this ſeſſion, at- 
tainting a great number of perſons who had been concerned in the inſurrections 
from the very beginning of his reign; as well as by another, diſannulling all 
patents and grants enjoyed by thoſe who either refuſed to appear, when ſum- 
moned, in the king's defence againſt enemies and rebels, or retired from that 
ſervice without licence. The patents of goals were likewiſe reſumed and re- 
annexed to the ſheriffwicks ; foreign manufactures of ſilk were prohibited; a 
law was enacted againſt the currency of diminiſhed ſilver pieces, which under- 
went a recoinage : and ſeveral regulations were made for the maintenance of ci- 

vil policy. Notwithſtanding theſe ſources of wealth, Henry, before the expi- 
ration of the year, iſſued commiſſions for a general benevolence, though he 


could aig the leaſt ſhadow of a reaſon for this impoſition z and the city of 


London was fain to pay five thouſand marks for the confirmation of its liber- 
ties. Not ſatisfied with the payment of the ſecond, moiety of Catherine's por- | 
tion, the ſubſidy granted by parliament, the confiſcation of eſtates, the profits 
of a recoinage, the benevolence, and redemption of the city's liberties, he {till 

continued to grind the face of the ſubjects by means of Empſon and Dudley, 
who amaſſed great fortunes, as the tools of his rapacity 1 
S LXX. In order to make ſome ſort of atonement for theſe extortions, and 
do ſomething that might recommend him to the houſe of Lancaſter, he or- 
dered the body of king Henry VI. to be removed from Windſor ro Weſtminſter, | 
where it was interred with great pomp; and applied to the pope for a bull to 
canonize that monarch ; but the miracles, attributed to that prince after his 
death, were. fo ill aſſerted, that his holineſs would not admit him to a place 
among the ſaints, without ſuch a conſideration as Henry did not think proper 
to afford; and therefore the deſign was laid aſide. Iſabel, queen of Caſtile, - 
dying in November, her huſband Ferdinand immediately notified her deceaſe 
to Henry, giving him to underſtand, that ſhe had appointed him (Ferdinand) 
adminiſtrator of the kingdom of Caſtile, for their daughter Joan, married to 
Philip archduke of Auſtria. . This prince, being engaged in a war with the 
duke of Guelderland, could not immediately repair to Spain to take poſſeſſion 
of this inheritance, and therefore connived, for the preſent, at the adminiſtration 
of his father-in-law; reſolving, however, to deprive him of it with the firſt op- 
; portunity, 
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portunity. On the other hand, Ferdinand, by virtue of Iſabel's laſt will, pie- 

tended to enjoy the adminiſtration till his dying day. This was a very inte- 1 

reſting difference to Henry, who reſembled Ferdinand not only in his diſpo- 

ſition, but even in the nature of his ſituation. He knew the majority of his 

ſubjects looked upon his late conſort Elizabeth as the rightful queen of Eng- 

land; and that her right had now, of conſequence, devolved to the prince of 

Wales, her ſon and lawful ſucceſſor. He, therefore, conſidered the termination 

of the difference between Ferdinand and Philip, as a precedent for or againſt 

his own title. He was afraid that Philip would engage in a league with Lewis 

XII. and the emperor, in order to expel his father-in-law from Caſtile, in which | 

caſe he ſhould be obliged to ſupport his ally againſt three powerful adverſaries. FT | 

He foreſaw that ſuch contention would involve him in new dangers, and drain | | 

his coffers which he had been at ſuch pains to fill, and in the contemplation of 

which he placed his chief happineſs. This was the goal to which all his endea- An. Ch. 1505. 

vours tended. He formed the deſign of eſpouſing the widow of Ferdinand | | 

king of Naples, that he might enjoy the great dower which had been aſſigned 1 

to her in that kingdom: and perhaps he thought, that, in conſequence of this | 

match, he might be choſen arbiter of the difference ſubſiſting between the kings a 

of France and Arragon, touching the territories of Naples. That kingdom. 

had been conquered and divided between them, though this partition was at- 

tended by a quarrel, which produced two battles, and theſe proved fatal to the 

French intereſt in Italy. | 

S LXXI, Henry was ſo eager to know the diſpoſition of the Caſtilians to- 

wards Ferdinand, and the particulars relating to the perſonal qualities and cir- | 1 

cumſtances of the queen of Naples, that he ſent three perſons in whom. he | 

could confide ; namely, Francis Marſen, James Braybrook, and John Stile, | 
to obtain intelligence on the ſpot. They ſet out on pretence of travelling for 

pleaſurez but they were furniſhed with letters of compliment. from Catherine 

princeſs of Wales to her aunt and niece the two dowagers of Naples; and they 

were inſtructed to ſend home an exact deſcription. of the complexion, features, 

ſtature, age, health, cuſtoms, deportment, and diſpoſition of the younger queen; 

together with a circumſtantial account of the dower ſhe enjoyed. Howſoever Hollingſhed.. 

he might have reliſhed the qualifications of her perſon, he dropped his matri - 

monial ſcheme, when he underſtood that although the ſettlement of that prin- 

ceſs was very conſiderable, as eſtabliſhed by the marriage · contract, yet ſhe had 

been reduced to an uncertain penſion ſince Ferdinand had ſubdued the king- 

dom. The intelligence which Henry's agents fent from Caftile, was not 

much more agreeable. Ferdinand ſtill continued in the poſt of adminiſtrator, 

which he hoped to maintain for life, partly by his influence with Philip's coun- 

ſellors, ſome of whom he had gained over to his intereſt; and partly by 

threatening that, in caſe the archduke ſhould prove refractory, he would take. 

another wife, and beget an heir to the kingdom of Arragon: but, at the ſame. 

time, the nobles and people of Spain were better affected to Philip in right of 

his wife than to Ferdinand, who had loaded them with burthenſome impo- 

ſitions, Henry's ſecret envoys gave him to underſtand, that there was actually 

a project of marriage between Ferdinand and madam. de Foix, which would 

certainly take place ſhould Philip attempt to thwart his father-in-law, _ They Bacon 

likewiſe diſcovered that the marriage of prince Charles of Auſtria with Clau- 

8 2 dia. 
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dia of France, would never be ſolemnized, as Lewis XII. had reſolved to be. 
ftow. that prinoeſs upon the duke of Angoulefine, his prefumiprive ſuccefſor 
and that, if Philip and his queen mould refrde in the Low Countries, Ferdinan 
wauld endeavour to effect a match between the young prince of Avftria, and 
Mary, ſecond daughter of Henry king of England. '- a 
S LXXTI. Mean while Philip and Joan were proclaimed King and queen of 
Caftite at Bruſſels; though they were prevented from going to take poſſeſſion 


of that kingdom by the war of Guelderlard and the pregnancy of the queen 


who, was in à little time delivered of a princeſs called Mary, afterwards queen c 
Hungary. The war being happily terminated, and W in a condition to 
travel, Philip equipped a numerous fleet, and with his queen embarked on the 
tenth day of January. In the channel they were overtalien by a violent ſtorm 

that diſperſed their ſhips, and the veſſel that carried Philip and his confort was 


driven into the harbour of Weymouth in Dorfetſhire. The country people, 
alarmed at the appearance of fuch a numerous navy, took to their arms. 


AQ. Public, 


Sir Thomas Trenchard, advancing at the head of ſome troops, no ſooner learned 
that the king and queen of Caſtile were landed, than he went to offer his re- 
ſpects to them in perſon, and begged they would do him the honour to lodge 
at; his houſe, until the king ſhould be informed of their arrival. Philip, per- 
ceiving that there was no poſſibility of re-imbarking immediately, accepted 
this invitation with a good grace. enry, being appriſed of their landing, 
font the- earl of Arundel to compliment them im tas name, to affure them that 
he would, with all poſſible diſpatch, have the pleaſure of embracing them; 
and in the mean time that they might command in his dominions. Phitip, in 
order to ſHorten the viſit, ſet out immediately for the court at Windſor, where 
he and his eonſort were received with all the marks of the moſt cordial friend- 
ſhip : though Henry was reſolved to derive ſome advantage from the accident 
that. brought them into his dominions. He propoſed that as Philip: had 
changed his condition, in becoming king of Caſtile, the treaty of commerce 
between England and the Low Countries ſfiould be renewed: That prince cbtri- 
prehending perfectiy well the delicate nature of his preſent ſituation, did not 
think- proper to make any objections to this propoſal, and the treaty was re- 


newed, with ſome alteration in favour of the Engliſh; among other things 


they ſuppreſſed tliat article of the former treaty by which Philip's ſubjects were 
permitted to fiſſi on the coaſt of England. Thefe alterations were ſo diſagree- 
able to the Flemings, that they termed this convention Intercurſus Malus, or, 
The Bad Treaty. | 5 0d nan ee 

- $SEXXUE. This affair being finiſhed; Henry propoſed a marriage between 
himſelf and Philip's ſiſter Margaret, widow of the duke of Savoy; and the 
king of Caſtile, being well pleaſed with the proſpect of ſuch an alliance, the 
marriage · contract was immediately ſettled; Philip engaging to pay three hun- 
dred thouſand crowns, in lieu of a dower to his ſiſter, together with. an annuity 
of three thouſand eight hundred and fifty. Henry, not yet ſatisfied with theſe 
conceſſions, er og detain his gueſt until he ſhould de- 
liver up the earl of Suffolk, from whoſe machinations he {till dreaded ſome trou- 
ble and diſquiet. He therefore took an opportunity of being alone with Phi- 
lip, to ſay with ſome emotion, Sir, you have been ſaved upon my coaſt; I 
hope you will not fuffer me to be wrecked upon yours.” When the he 's of 
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Caſtile deſired to know the meaning of that addreſs, I mean (replied Henry) 

t that ſame hair-brained, wild fellow, my ſubject, the earl of Suffolk. 'who is 
& protected in your country, and begins to play the fool, when others are tired 
of the game.” To this explanation Philip anſwered, I thought your 
6 felicity had raiſed you above all ſuch apprehenſions; but, ſince you are un- 

“ eaſy at his reſiding in Flanders, I will baniſh him from my dominions.” 

The Engliſh monarch expreſſing a deſire of having him in his power, Philip 
told him in ſome confuſion, That he could not deliver him up with any regard 
to his own honour: and that ſuch a ſtep would be till leſs for the reputation 
of Henry, as the world would'imagine” he had treated his gueſt as a priſoner. 

& I will: take that diſgrace upon myſelf (ſaid the king) and ſo your honour 
„vill be ſaved.” The other, ſeeing he would not be denied, compoſed his 
countenance ;. ſaying, ** Sir, you give law to me, and I will diate to you in 
« my turn; Suffolk ſhall be delivered up; but you will give me your honour 
« that his life ſhall be ſafe.” Henry agreeing to this propoſal, he wrote a let- Bacon. 
ter to the earl of Suffolk, aſſuring him that he had obtained his pardon ; and 
the king confirming this aſſertion by another meſſage, that nobleman returned 
to his own country, and was immediately committed cloſe prifoner to the 
Tower. But the king had reſolved that his royal gueſts ſhould not quit his 
dominions until the earl's arrival; and, in order to diſguiſe the reſtraint, he 
entertained them with feaſting and paſtimes: through which, however, Philip 
eaſily perceived his intention, and therefore expreſſed no deſire of departing, un- 
til the earl was actually ſecured. Then he was allowed to proſecute his voyage, 
after having been detained three months in England, during which he was in- 
ſtalled in the order of the garter, and conferred that of the golden fleece on 
Henry prince of Wales. * : 

S LXXIV. On his arrival at Caſtile, he and his conſort were ſo much ca- 
reſſed by the Spaniards, that Ferdinand did not think proper to inſiſt upon the 
adm iniſtration, but retired to his own kingdom of Arragon. Philip dying 
in a few months after he took poſſeſſion, his queen was ſo overwhelmed with 
grief, that ſhe loft her reaſon; and the government of Caſtile reverted to her 
father Ferdinand, who is ſaid to have uſed no endeavour for her cure, leſt he 

7 ſhould have been ſent back to Arragon. Mean while her infant ſon, Charles, 
was left to the guardianſhip of Lewis king of France, who diſcharged the of- 
 fice. with uncommon fidelity, in appointing the lord of Chevres for his gover- 
nor. But the diſintereſted conduct of the French king was not of long du- 
ration; for he not only renounced his engagement with reſpect to his eldeſt 
daughter Claude, who was betrothed to Charles, bur likewiſe ſpirited up the 
duke of Guelderland to recommence hoſtilities in Flanders, leſt a league ſhould 
be formed againſt him by the emperor, the archduke, and Ferdinand. The 
Flemings intreated Maximilian to come into their country, and take the reins 
of government into his own haads, during the minority of his grandchild 
Charles. The emperor promiſed to comply with their requeſt, In the mean 
time, he ſent thither his daughter Margaret, widow of the duke of Savoy, . 
in quality of gouvernante of the Low Countries: and that princeſs concluded a 
proviſional treaty of commerce with Henty, which was ratiſied at Calais. 

S LXXV. In the ſame place his ambaſſadors treated of a match between the An. Ch. 1502. 
archduke Charles, and Mary, the king's ſecond daughter. This contract, 
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ſigned-on-the twenty-ſecond of December, imported, That the marriage ſhould” 
be conſummated as ſoon as. Charles ſhould have attained to his fourteenth year; 
and that Mary's portion ſhould amount. to two hundred and fifty thouſand 
crowns of gold: a ſum which Henry could very well afford, conſidering his 
immenſe riches, and the method he took to, accumulate treaſure. His twee 
ſpunges, Empſon and Dudley, ſtill continued to ſuck up the ſubſtance of his 
ople; and, in the courſe of this year, commenced another ſevere proſecution 
againſt Sir William Capel, on pretence of miſconduct during his mayoralty. 
He was fined in the ſum of two thouſand pounds; but, being hardened by his 
former ſufferings, he refuſed to pay the money, and was committed priſoner ta 
the Fower, where he continued till Henry's death. Kneſworth, who had like- 
wiſe been mayor of London, and both his ſheriffs, were amerced in conſide- 
rable ſums on the ſame pretences; Hawes, an alderman, died: of vexation 
occaſioned by ſuch a charge; and Sir Lawrence Ailmer, with his two. ſheriffs; 


being condemned to pay a fine of one thouſand pounds, he refuſed ta; comply 


Bacon. 


An. Ch. 1508. 
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with the ſentence, chooſing rather to go to priſon, where he remained until 
his place was ſupplied by Empſon himſelf. it | 
$ LXXVI. The king, in the midſt of theſe acts of extortion, was ſeized with 
the gout, which gradually affected his-lungs ; ſo that he underwent ſevere fits of 
the aſthma, notwithſtanding; which he continued to tranſact his affairs with his 
uſual diligence, until his health was ſo much impaired, that he began to think 
of his diflolution ; not that he neglected his worldly affairs, though he now be- 
gan to convert his attention to the concerns of his foul. He ſtill employed his 
endeavours for the accompliſhment of his daughter's marriage with the arch · 
duke; and in the month of December it was ſolemnized at London, the lord 
of Berghes acting as proxy for Charles. At the ſame time this noblemen de- 
poſited in the hands of Henry a jewel, called The Rich Flower de Lys, 
by way of pledge for the ſum. of fifty thouſand, crowns lent to the archduke; 
and the emperor, as his-tutor and grandfather, authorized the marriage, and 
the mortgage for the money, which he appropriated to his own-uſe. As to the 
match between king Henry and Margaret of Auſtria, tho* the contract had been 
ſettled to the ſatisfaction. of all parties, the King's diſorder prevented it from 
taking effect. Finding his end approaching, he reſolved to do ſomething that 
might intitle him to the mercy of heaven: he ſeemed at length touched with the 
clamours of the people againſt Empſon and Dudley; he diſtributed a large ſum 
in charity; he diſcharged all priſoners that were confined for debts under forty 
ſhillings ; and among other religious foundations finiſned the hoſpital of the 
Savoy, and a fine chapel in Weſtminſter- abbey. Then he made a will, in which 
he layed injunctions upon his heir to make reſtitution of all that his officers and 
miniſters had unjuſtly extorted from his ſubjects; and died at Richmond 
in the fifty - third year of his age, and the four and twentieth of his reign, 
leaving to his fon Henry the crown of England“, together with eighteen hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling in money, jewels, and plate, depoſited in the 


* Henry VII. had three ſons and four daugh- their infancy; Margaret was queen. of Scotland 
ters; namely, Arthur, who died in the ſeventeenth and Mary had juſt been affianced ro Charles . 
year of his age; Henry, who ſucceeded him on duke of Auſtria; tho? ſhe married Lewis XII. of 


the throne ; Edmund, who did not live to the Francs, and, after his deceaſe, Charles Brandon, 
years of diſeretion; two of his daughters died in duke of Suffolk. Hollingſtead. 
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vaults of his palace. Henry was tall, ſtreight, and well-ſhaped, though ſlen- 
der; of a grave aſpect, and ſaturnine complexion; auſtere in addreſs, and 
reſerved in converſation, except when he had a favourite point to earry; and 
then he could fawn, flatter, and practiſe all the arts of inſinuation. He inhe- 
rited a natural fund of ſagacity, Which was improved by ſtudy and experi- 
ence; nor was he deficient in perſonal bravery, or political courage. He was 
cool, cloſe, cunning, dark, diſtruſtful, and deſigning; and, of all the princes 
who had ſat upon the Engliſh throne, the moſt fordid, ſelfiſn, and ignoble. 
He poſſeſſed in a peculiar manner the art of turning all his domeſtic troubles, 
and all his foreign diſputes, to his own advantage: hence he acquired the ap- 

lation of the Engliſh Solomon; and all the powers of the continent courted 
2 alliance on account of his wealth, wiſdom, and uninterrupted proſperity. 
The nobility he excluded entirely from the adminiſtration of public affairs, and 
employed clergymen and lawyers, who, as they had no intereſt in the nation, 
and depended intirely upon his favour, were more obſequious to his will, and 
ready to concur in all his arbitrary meaſures. At the ſame time it muſt be 
owned he was a wiſe legiſlator, chaſte, temperate, aſſiduous in the exerciſe of 
religious duties; decent in his deportment, and exact in the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, when his own private intereſt was not concerned; though he fre- 
quently uſed religion and juſtice as cloaks for perfidy and oppreſſion. His ſoul 
was continually actuated by two ruling paſſions, equally baſe and unkingly; 
namely, the fear of loſing his crown, and the deſire of amaſſing riches ; and 
theſe motives influenced his whole conduct. Nevertheleſs, his apprehenſion 
and avarice redounded on the whole to the advantage of the nation. The firſt 
induced him to depreſs the nobility, and aboliſſi the feudal tenures, which 
rendered them equally formidable to the*prinee-and the people; and his ava- 
rice prompted him to encourage induſtry and trade, becauſe it improved his 
ee and enriched his ſubjects, whom he could afterwards pillage at 

iſcretion. | | 
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$1: Henry VIII. aſcends the Engliſb throne. & II. Empfon and Dudley are ron- 
Aemued to; death. & III. Henry conſummates his nuptials with Katherine of Ar- 
Tagen. their coronation. » & IV. The king's expenſive manner of living. Molſey 
ii introduced at ccurt. & V. Account of the league of Cambray. & VI. Henry's 
. Jah: parliament. Empſen and Dudley, attainted and executed. Neto treaty 
auth Ferdinand king of Arragon. & VII. Rupture between the pope and the 
Trench ting. & VIII. Henry liſtens to the remonſtrances of the pope and bis con- 
| Jederates. Quarrel with the king. of Scotland. & IX. Progreſs of the war in 
| | Lalz. & X. Henry and Ferdinand declare themſelves protectors of the holy ſee 
= | . againſt Lewis. League of Rome. Council of Piſa. S XI. Treaty of London 
| ., betrocen. the kings e England and Arragon. & XII. Traps are ſent into Spain 
under the command. of the marquis of Dorſet. . Sea-engagement between the Eng- 
Lib and French. & XIII. Ferdinand conquers Navarre, and amuſes the Engliſh 
general. & XIV. The troops return to England. & XV. The French are driven 
from Htaly. & XVI. League between the pope and the emperor againſt the Ve- 
. zzettans.. XVII. James king of Scotland engages in a treaty, offenſive and de- 
fenſive, with Lewis of France.. XVIII. The league of Mechlin, between the 
Pape, the emperor, the kings of Spain and England, & XIX. The French king 
makes another effort in Italy, in conjunction with the Venetians; but is obliged 
0 abandon bis conqueſts. & XX. Admiral Howard is flain in an engagement 
with the. French fleet. & XXI. Henry reſolves to proſecute the war with France 
on bis own bottom. & XXII. The earl of Suffolk is beheaded; the king embarks 
Jer Calais, and routs the French at Terouenne. & XXIII. Reduces Tournay, 
% | | and concludes a new treaty with Maximilian. & XXIV. Rupture between James 
| | | IE of Scotland and Henry. & XXV. James invades England. & XXVI. Is de- 
| Feated ana flain at Floddon. & XXVII. Henry's eyes are opened with reſpect to 
the conduct of his allies. $ XXVIII. Ferdinand's deceit and diſſimulation. 
XXIX. Thomas Wolſey created biſhop of Lincoln, and adminiſtrator of the dioceſe 
of Tournay. & XXX. Peace between France and England. The princeſs Mary 
of England married to Lewis of France. & XX XI. Wolſey promoted to the arch-, 
biſhopric of York. $ XXXII. Francis I. ſucceeds to the crown of France. 
$ XXXIII. Canguers the dutchy of Milan. & XXXIV. Volſey ovtains a car- 
dinal's hat. & XXXV. He detaches the king from the intereſt of Francis. 
$XXXVI..The pride and vanity of Wolſey. & XXXVII. Afﬀairs of Scotland. 
S XXXVIII. Death of Ferdinand king of Spain. & XXXIX. Maximilian makes 

pcace with Francis. & XL. Truce between England and Scotland. & XLI. Pro- 
jected league againſt the Turks. XLII. Firſt appearance of Martin Luther. 
.$ XLIIL Henry hankers after the imperial dignity. Riot in London. Sweating 
8 Sictneſs. 8 XLIV. Views of the different powers in Europe. & XL. V. A neto 
e alliance between France and England. S XLVI. A defenſive league concluded 
at London | between the pope, the emperor, the kings of France and England. 
'$ XL VII. Charles king of Spain ſucceeds his grandfather Maximilian on the 
imperial throue, Mutual jealouſy of Charles and Francis; 60th court. the good 
| | graces 
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graces of Wolſey, $ XLVIII. That prelate is intoxicated with power ; and 
_ aſpires at the papacy. & XLIX. Charles emperor eleft arrives in England. In- 
- terview between Henry and the French king. © $ L. The king of England orites' 
. againſt Luther, and is honoured with the title of Fidei Defenſor- I LI. War 
between the emperor and the French king.  $ LII. Death of pope Leo X. Hen- 
ry offers himſelf as umpire between ibs emperor and Francis. Y LIII. Congreſs 
4d Calais ineſfectual. & LIV. League againſt France" between the emperor and 
Hey. $ LV. The duke of Buckingham convicted of high treaſon, and beheaded. 
S LVL Truce with Scotland. S LVII. Henry declares war againſt Frantis. 
S LVIII. The emperor arrives in England. & LIX. Treaty of Windſor. LX. 

The earl of Surry ſent with a body of forces into Picardy. & LXI. Tranſallions 
in parliament. ' S LXII. Chriſtian king of Denmark viſits the court of England. 
S LXIIL League againſt Francis. S LIV. The duke of Bourbon eſcapes into 


_ Germany. $ L.XV. Campaign in Italy, Bearn, and Champagne. $ LXVI. The 


1i duke of Suffo!k makes a confiderable progreſs in France. © $ LXVII. Volſey again 
diſappointed' of the papacy. S EX VII. ' Afairs of Scotland.  LXIX. State 
"of the var in Italy. S LXX. Henry begins" to be alienated from the intereſt of 
_ the;emperor. $ LXXL' Francis I. is defeated and taken by the Imperialiſts at 
the battle of Pavia. S LXXII. Henry reſolves to ſupport Francis, LXXIII. 
- His embaſſy to the emperor. $ LXXIV. His treaty <oith the regent of France. 
S LXXV. Volſc is in danger of being diſgraced.” ' & LXXVI. Francis con- 
cludes-a treaty with the emperor at Madrid, and is ſet at liberty. SLXXVII. 
He engages in aleague with the pope, and the Venetians, who endeavour to engage 
Henry-in the ſame alliance. & LXXVIII. The pope is taken priſoner, and Rome 
ſacked by the Imperialijts. S LXXIX. A newdreaty between France and Eng- 
land. SLXXX. De emperor makes overtures lo the king of England. 
$ LXXXI. Henry makes freſh demands upon the emperor. & LXXXII. Charles 
tampers with cardinal Molſey. & LXXXIII. Fairs of Italy. N 


$L LT TENRY VIII. the ſole ſurviving fon of the late king, aſcended the 
| throne in the eighteenth year of his age, with all the-advantages 
that ſuch a young prince could enjoy. His kingdom was free from all dome- 
ſtic troubles ; his neighbours courted his friendſhip; his coffers were full of 
money; and he ſucceeded a prince, whoſe avarice ſerved as a foil to his libera- 
lity : ſo that his acceſſion to the throne could not but be agreeable to the Eng- 
liſh nation. His father, with a view to detach him from the conſideration of 
ſtate- affairs, had engaged him in the ſtudy of ſchool- learning, and he made 
conſiderable — in the languages, theology, and the philoſophy of Ariſto- 
tle. The conſciouſneſs of this learning, added to the impetuoſity of a paſſio- 
nate temper, and the contemplation of his on -perſonal accompliſhments, 


which were really extraordinary, inſpired him with ſuch a ſhare of ſelf-conceit 


as laid him open to the penetration and artifice of other potentates. He was 
frank, open, and oſtentatious. His father was not more penurious than he was 

rodigal; and what was ſtill more remarkable; the earl of Surry, Who had en- 
Jjoyed the poſt of lord high treaſurer in the former reign, on account of his re- 
ſembling the king in parſimony and backwardneſs to part with money, ſtill 
maintained his place, by his conformity to the expenſive diſpoſition of young 
Henry; fo that he ſeemed to change his nature with his ſovereign. _ 
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executed, until the parliament confirmed them by an act of attainder. 


' Polyd. Virgil. 
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II. While preparations were making for the funeral of the deceaſed king, 
who was interred with incredible magnificence, the new monarch retired to 
the Tower, in order to conſult his father's miniſters, about the meaſures neceſ- 
ſary to be taken in the beginning of his reign. The lord Stafford, brother to 
the duke of Buckingham, was arreſted upon ſome falſe information; but ſoon 
releaſed, and created earl of Wiltſhire. The biſhopric of Durham being vacant, 
by the tranſlation of Chriſtopher Bambridge to the ſee of York, the king be- 
ſtowed it on Thomas Ruthal doctor of law, and member of the privy council. 
He likewiſe confirmed an amneſty in favour of his ſubjects, which his father kad 
granted on his death-bed: tho' this did not extend to all delinquents; for, he 
ſoon publiſhed a proclamation, inviting his people to prefer complaints againſt 
thoſe who had oppreſſed them, on pretence of maintaining the prerogative; and 
immediately an infinite number of petitions was preſented againſt Empſon and 
Dudley, who being examined before the council, were committed to the Tow- 
er, as victims devoted to deſtruction. As they had ſheltered themſelves in 
ſuch a manner, under the ſhadow of the law, that they could not be condemned 
for their exactions, they were tried on a frivolous accuſation, of a deſign to 
rebel againſt the reigning prince; and received ſentence of death for a crime 
of which they were intirely innocent. Dudley was tried in July at London, 
and Empſon- convicted at Northampton in October; but the ſentences were not 
$ III. The next affair that employed the king's attention, was his marriage 
with his brother's widow, which he had not yet conſummated. Notwithſtand- 
ing the pope's diſpenſation, young Henry, at the deſire of his father, who had 
in all probability laid ſome ſcheme for deceiving Ferdinand, no ſooner attained 
to the fourteenth year of his age, than he proteſted in a formal manner againſt 
the conſent he had given to this match; tho' this proteſtation was kept ſo ſecret, 
that it never came to light until it was thought neceſſary that the public ſhould 
be made acquainted with the tranſaction. Ferdinand, as ſoon as he was in- 
formed of old Henry's death, inveſted the count de Fuenſalida, his ambaſſador 
in England, with full power to renew the treaty of alliance which had been 
concluded between him and the late king; and at the ſame time, he ordered 
him to demand the confirmation and execution of that relating to his daugh- 
ter's ſecond marriage. When the ambaſſador delivered his memorial on this 
ſubject, the council was aſſembled, to deliberate and give their advice, whe- 
ther or not the king ought to conſummate the marriage. Warham archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, affirmed, that it was without precedent in a Chriſtian land; 
that he doubted, whether the pope had power to diſpenſe with the former mar- 
riage; and therefore he looked upon this as unnatural inceſt. His opinion 
was ſtrongly oppoſed by Fox biſhop of Wincheſter, who inſiſted upon the un- 
limited power veſted in the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt; and expatiated upon the con- 
veniencies of the match, as well as upon the danger of incenſing Ferdinand, and 
the virtues of the princeſs, who declared ſhe was ſtill a virgin; and referred 
to the examination of matrons for the truth of her allegations. The king him- 


ſelf eſpouſed the ſentiments of Fox; and the archbiſhop deſiſting from his op- 


poſition, through fear of exaſperating pope Julius II. one of the moſt enter- 
prizing pontiffs that had ever filled the papal chair, the council decreed, that 
the marriage ſnould be conſummated, tho not before the princeſs ſhould, have 
Aeg? ! renounced 
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renounced for herſelf and her heirs, her dower of two hundred thouſand crowns, 
as a ſum belonging to the king her huſband. She complied with this article by a 
ſolemn deed; ald the count de Fuenfalida made a like renunciation, in 
the name of his maſter Ferdinand, and his daughter Joan queen; of Caſtile. 


vy 


Then the nuptials were conſummated, and the ceremony of coronation was per · AR. Pub, 


formed on the twenty-fourth day of June, immediately after the death of Mar- 
garet, counteſs of Richmond and Derby, the King's grandmother. | 
IV. Henry, in the pang or his reign, addicted himſelf wholly to plea- 
ſures and. paſtime, and'theſe of the moſt expenſive nature ; ſo that the old bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter was extremely chagrined at the diſſipation of that treaſure 
which Henry VII. had beftowed Tuch pains in amaſſing. He complained loudly 
on this ſubject, and exclaimed in particular againſt the earl of Surry, for en- 
couraging the king in ſuch exceſſts: but, perceiving that all his remonſtrances 
were diſregarded at a eourt which was become the ſeat of ſenſuality, and that his 
influence declined apace, he endeavoured to ſupplant Surry, who was his rival. 
in the king's favour, by introducing Thomas Wolſey, on whole capacity and 
attachment he could depend. This eccleſiaſtic was the ſon of an obſcure 
butcher at Ipſwich, who already began to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his uncommon 


talents and addreſs; and the biſhop of Wincheſter foreſeeing, that he would 


ſoon inſinuate himſelf into the King's good graces, procured for him the place 


of almoner to his'majeſty, © - 72 5 | | 

FV. In the courſe of this year, the treaty between England and the Scot- 
tiſh king was renewed and confirmed, by the miniſtry of the biſhop of Mur- 
ray; who had come to England, with compliments of congratulation from his 
brother-in-law, upon his. acceſſion to the throne. The emperor Maximilian 
ſent an embaſſy of the ſame nature: and Henry appointed, Chriſtopher Bam- 
bridge archbiſhop of York, his envoy at the court of Rome, to which he had 
repaired, to ſollieit the confirmation of his holineſs, upon his being tranſlated to 
the ſee of York, It was the intereſt of the king of England to maintain an 
ambaſſador at Rome for intelligence at this juncture, when pope Julius was 
employed in forming a powerful confederacy of the European princes. He 
had laid the deſign of reannexing to the holy ſee all the dominions of Which 
it had been diſmembered ; and thefe being chiefly in the hands of the Veneti- 
ans, he reſolved to humble that inſolent republic. His project was reliſhed by 
the king of France, becauſe they had encroached upon his dutchy of Milan; 
the emperor was very well diſpoſed to concur in any meaſure. by Which he 
might regain ſome footing in Italy, which had belonged to his predeceſſors ; 
and Ferdinand was glad of an opportunity to retrieve, without repayment, ſome 
places in the kingdom of Naples, which he had pawned to the Venetians for 
afum of money. The duke of Ferrara wanted to recover Rovigo, and the 
Poleſin, which were poſſeſſed by the Venetians ; and the Florentines were in- 


cenſed againſt that republic, for having ſupported Piſa, which they wanted to 


ſubdue. Theſe were the motives of the famous league formed againſt Venice, 
at Cambray, where the congreſs was opened, on pretence of accommodating; 
the difference between Charles of Auſtria, and the duke of Guelderland. In 
order to deceiye the ſpies of Venice, they at firſt concluded a treaty: of perpe- 
tual peace between the pope, the emperor, and the kings of France and Spain: 
but, at the ſame time, they ratified an offenſive and defenſive league againſt the 

Venetians, 
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| Venetians. In compliance with the conditions of this alliance, Lewis marched 

from Milan in the beginning of April, at the head of a numerous army; while 

the pope's forces entered Romagna, thoſe of Arragon invaded Lombardy ;z the 

duke of Ferrara fell upon the Poleſin; and, the emperor remained at Trent, 

that he might be at hand to Pp the fruits of their ſucceſs. In the mean time, 

the Venetians took the field, under the conduct of the count de Petigliano, Who 

engaging the French at Gieradadda, was intirely defeated. Lewis, in fifteen 

days after this victory, made himſelf maſter. of Cremona, Pexhiera, Crema, 

Breſcia, and Bergama: Vicenza, Verona, Padua, together with Friuli, and all 

the towns of Iſtria, ſubmitted to the emperor. The pope's general reduced 

Ravenna, Cervia, Faenza, and Rimini; while the duke of Ferrara recovered 

Rovigo: ſo that in the courſe of one ſhort campaign, the Venetians ſaw all their 

extenſive territories reduced to the ſingle city of Venice; and the five places in 

the kingdom of Naples, which had been mortgaged to them by Ferdinand. 

Their diſaſter was fatal to the Piſans, who being no longer ſupported by that 

republic, were obliged to ſurrender to the Florentines, after a tedious ſiege, 

during which they. were reduced to the utmoſt extremity.” Lewis, having ac- 

compliſhed his aim, returned to France, after he had detached a body of troops 

to join the emperor, whoſe army was far from being in a flouriſhing condition. 

The French king's departure afforded ſome reſpite to the Venetians: they ſum- 

moned up all their fortitude, to repair the damages they had ſuſtained :- they 

brought a. new army into the field, which kept Maximilian at bay, and took 

Padua by ſurprize: they appeaſed the pope by ſubmiſſion ; and detached Fer- 

dinand from the league, by promiſing to reſtore his five towns which they poſ- 

ſeſſed. By this time, pope Julius began to be terribly: diquieted by the union 

that ſeemed to ſubſiſt between the king of France and the emperor ; he con- 

cluded, that they had engaged in a ſecret. treaty to ſubdue and divide between 

them the whole country of Italy. In order to prevent the execution of this: 

deſign, he made peace with the Venetians, on condition, that they ſhould re- 

nounce all pretenſions to the towns of Romagna, which the holy ſee had re- 
Mezerai. Covered. He reſolved to ſecure Ferdinand in his intereſt, by indulging hi 

Guicciardini. with the inveſtiture of Naples; to excite and foment a quarrel between Maxi- 

It. de la Legha milian and Lewis; to bring an army of Swiſs into the Milaneſe ; and perſuade: 
9 the young king of England to make a diverſion in Picardyj. | 


An. Ch. 1510. F VI. Henry aſſembling a parliament on the twenty-firſt day of January, 
the commons petitioned for the repeal or mitigation of ſome late ſtatutes, 
which had enabled the miniſters to oppreſs the people, and the king willingly 
complied with their requeſt, Then the parliament paſſed an act of attainder, 
condemning Dudley and Empſon, without ſpecifying the particular crimes of 
which they were convicted; tho' Henry did not grant a warrant for their exe- 
cution until the month of Auguſt, when the clamour of the people was ſo loud 
againſt them, that he thought proper to ſacrifice them to the public reſentment, 
without further delay. During this ſeſſion, Lewis of France ſent over ambaſ- 
ſadors to renew the treaty of Eſtaples, the term of which had expired at the 
death of the ſeventh Henry: and anew peace was ſolemnly concluded between the 
two kings, to be in force until one of them ſhould prove the ſurvivor, About 
this period too, Henry received from the pope, The Golden Roſe, a conſe- 
crated preſent, reputed of great eſtimation, which was a prelude to. the gen: 
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ſal 11 intended to make againſt Lewis, in all probability, Ferdinand acted in 
concert with his holineſs ; for, in the courſe of this year, he concluded a new 
alliance with the king of England, in which it was ſtipulated, That if either 
party ſhould be attacked, the other ſhould aſſiſt him, even tho? che aggreſſor 
might be his ally. This condition was altogether in fayour:of Ferdinand, and Rymer. 
ſeems to imply, that he had already projected ſome ſcheme againſt France: for, 
Henry could have no proſpect of being attacked from that quarter; and there - 
fore by ſuch a treaty he betrayed his own intereſt. But, indeed, he was ſo.im- 
merſed in pleaſures, that he payed very little regard to the political maxims of 

overnment. His whole time was engroſſed by tournaments,” maſquerades, 
eſtivals, and concerts of muſic, together with tennis and dice, at Which games 
he loſt conſiderable ſums of money to foreign adventurers, until he detected their 
frauds, and expelled them from court in the moſt diſgraceful manner. 3 

$ VII. While his time paſſed ſo agreeably in theſe amuſements, he left the 

care of the adminiſtration to his miniſters, among whom Wolley n al- 
ready to enjoy a great ſhare of his favour ; for he was promoted to the deanery 
of Lincoln, and preſented by the king with a fine country-houle in the neigh- | 
bourhood of London, which had belonged to Sir Thomas Empſon, lately be- | 
headed. The pope, having privately engaged in a league with Ferdinand and 
the Venetians, induſtriouſly ſought an occaſion of quarrelling with the king of | 
France, by giving away a biſhopric in Provence, contrary to his engagement | 
with Lewis. When this monarch complained of the infraction, the pope denied 
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that he had ever entered into any ſuch engagement; and they gave one another 
the lie without ceremony. Julius, being thus furniſhed with a pretext. for a 
rupture, found means, by the biſhop of Sion, to create a diſſenſion between | 
the crown of France and the Swiſs, who, in a diet at Lucerne, declared for the | | 
ope, and reſolved to ſend an army into the Milaneſe. His . holineſs was ſo | | 
Rae in his negotiations, that Lewis, far from ſuſpecting his intention was to 
form a ſtrong league which ſhould drive the French out of Italy, believed he | 
had no other deſign but that of ſeizing Ferrara; and ordered Chaumont go- | 
vernor of Milan to ſuccour the duke of Ferrara, in caſe he ſhould be attacked. | | 
The fleet of Venice and the pope's army, however, having attempted to ſur- 
prize Genoa, the king of France conſidered the affair in a more ſerious light, 
and directed Chaumont to 10 . watchful eye over the conduct of Julius, 
whom at ner accordingly had well nigh ſurprized at Bologna, The pope 
_ complained loudly of this inſult at all the courts in Europe, and in particular 
at London. He excommunicated the French generals; made another unſue- 
ceſsful attempt upon Genoa, in conjunction with the Venetian gallies; ſent for 
twelve thoufand wiſs, who began their march for the Milaneſe, under the 
conduct of the biſhop of Sion: but finding the paſſes ſtrongly | guarded, 
they returned to their own country. Lewis formed two ſucceſſive treaties with 
Maximilian, by the laſt of which, they agreed to aſſemble a general council at 
Piſa, in order to 1 0 Julius; and they actually gained over nine cardinals 
to their intereſt, Mean while, the pape and Venętians being joined by the Spa- 
niſh army from Naples, his holineſs inveſted Mirandola in perſon; and the place 
being reduced, entered by the breach as a conqueror. When Lewis com- 
Row of Ferdinand's having joined that pontiff and the Venetians, he excuſed 
himſelſ by ſaying, that as king of Naples, he was a vaſſal of che Roman ſce, 
„ — = 2. 9 and 
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and in that quality, could not refuſe to defend the pope's perſon and dominions; 
but that, in other reſpects, he would not intereſt himſelf in the quarrel, but 


| Ry adhere to the articles of the league of Cambray. 
8 


III. Hitherto, Henry had not interfered in the affairs of Italy, or indeed 
in any foreign diſpute that might interrupt his pleaſure, which was now 
greatly augmented by his queen's being delivered of a ſon, who died, however, 
in a few weeks, to the unſpeakable mortification of his parents. Ferdinand, 
with a view to engage his ſon-in-law inſenſibly in their alliance againſt France, 
diſſembled his real deſign ; and, on pretence of equipping an armament againſt 
the Moors of Africa, ſollicited a reinforcement of a thouſand Engliſh archers. 


His requeſt was immediately granted; and Thomas Darcy being created a baron, 
was nominated to the command of this ſmall detachment. The Venetians ſent 


ambaſſadors to England, under colour of thanking Henry for having uſed his 
good offices towards their reconciliation with his holineſs : but their real deſign 
was to engage him in the PRI league. The pope created Bambridge 
archbiſhop of York, a cardinal, and promoted Matthew Skinner biſhop of Sion 


to the ſame dignity : in a word, the confederates ſpared no pains to gain over 


the miniſters and agents of Henry; to perſuade him, that the king of 
France was become too formidable by the conqueſt of Milan, and might, if 
not ſeaſonably checked, form more important ſchemes to the prejudice of his 


neighbours. At length he gave ear to their remonſtrances, and promiſed to 
join their aſſociation. He appointed commiſſioners to muſter and arm the 
' militia of the kingdom, on pretence of putting the nation in a poſture of de- 


fence, in caſe it ſhould be invaded; and that he might avoid a rupture with 
the king of Scotland, who he knew was attached to Lewis, he appointed en- 


'voys to regulate all differences, which had happened fince the laſt treaty. 


James, however, found a pretext, in ſpite of all his precautions. Andrew. 
Breton, a Scottiſh merchant, having obtained from his ſovereign a com- 


miſſion to make repriſals on the Portugueſe who had plundered and murdered 


his father on the high ſeas, equipped two ſhips of war, with which he made 
prize of all the Portugueſe veſſels that traded through the Engliſh channel. 


The ambaſſador of Portugal repreſenting this conduct to Henry as an inſult 


upon the Engliſh flag, he ordered two large ſhips to be fitted out, and beſtowed . 
the command of them upon the two ſons of the earl of Surry, who attacked the 


Scottiſh-corſair, and took his veſſel, after an obſtinate engagement, in which 


Breton loſt his life. The king of Scotland demanded reſtitution of the prizes, 
as well as reparation for an outrage committed againſt the articles of peace ſub- 


fiſting between the two kingdoms : Henry refuſed the fatisfaction he demanded, 
alledging, that pyrates and corſairs were never comprehended in treaties; and. 


James proteſted againſt this refuſal, as an affront which he would revenge with 


the firſt opportunity. 


$ TX. During theſe tranſactions, Lewis made ſome advances towards a paci- 
fication with the pope; but all his propoſals being rejected, he ordered Chau- 
mont to carry on the war with vigour. That general, though inferior in num- 


der to the allies, commanded a body of ſuch veterans, that they were afraid to. 
hazard an engagement: at length he advanced towards Modena, in order to 


beſiege that city; and the pope, rather than it ſhould fall into the hands of 
Lewis, ceded it to the emperor, who began about this time to act very coldly 
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for the intereſt of his ally. Nevertheleſs, the army of the confederates being 
very hard preſſed by Chaumont, Ferdinand, who ſtill profeſſed neutrality, pro- 
poſed a congreſs at Mantua, which produced no other effect than a delay, 
that was very prejudicial to the French intereſt. After this ineffectual effort 
towards an accommodation, Maximilian, who was not yet altogether detached 
from Lewis, conſented. that the council at Piſa ſhould he ſummoned in his 
name, to meet on the firſt day of September, and deliberate - upon ; meaſures 
for the reformation of the church, in its head and members. Not that Lewis 
was altogether free of ſuſpicion : he was informed of a conference at Bologna, 
between the pope and the biſhop of Gurch, the emperor's miniſter ; and Ferdi- 
nand's great preparations filled him with jealoufy and diſtruſt. Thus alarmed, 
he ordered Trivulci, who. had ſucceeded to the command of his army on the 


death of Chaumont, to act againſt the enemy with all poſſible diligence. He 


accordingly took Concordia, and approached Bologna, from whence the pope 
retired to Ravenna, after having endeavoured in vain to perſuade his allies to 
hazard a battle. He had no ſooner withdrawn himſelf, than an inſurrection 
enſued in Bologna. The cardinal of Pavia whom the pope had left governor of 
the place, abandoned his charge. The army of the allies, which had advanced 
to one of the gates, underſtanding this commotion, fled with the utmoſt 

recipitation, leaving their artillery, baggage, and ammunition, to the in- 

abitants; and to complete the mortification of the pope, his favourite cardi- 


nal of Pavia, was aſſaſſinated by his nephew the duke d' Urbino, who accuſed 
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him of having loſt Bologna by his cowardice. His holineſs, therefore, ſeeing Guicciardini. 


his army diſperſed, and all his deſigns upon Ferrara defeated, retired from 
Ravenna to Rome; and on the road had the mortification, at ſeveral places, to 
ſee the placards for the council of Piſa, by which he himſelf was ſummoned to 


appear in perſon. In this extremity, he expreſſed a deſire of ſeeing the diffe- aq. pub. 


rence between him and France accommodated ; and Lewis accepted of his 
propoſals, provided they ſhould be approved by the emperor: but, the Spa- 
niſh fleet no ſooner arrived at Naples for his ſervice, than he raiſed his demands 
in ſuch a manner, that Lewis plainly perceived his former propoſals had been 
made ſolely with a view to gain time; and forthwith ordered Trivulci to ſend 
ſuccours to Bologna, which, with the princes of Bentivoglio, he took under 
his protection. Mean while, Julius, with a view to countermine the council at 
Piſa, iſſued a bull, convoking another in the church of the Lateran. When the 
aſſembly of Piſa was actually opened, he excommunicated that city, as well as 
Florence, to which it belonged; and laid both places under an interdict. Maxi- 
milian ſtill ſeemed to heſitate between his alliance with France and the proffers 
of the pope and Venetians; or rather he kept aloof at Inſpruck, that he might 
take the advantage of the diſtreſs of either party. 

$ X. Ferdinand on the other hand pretended, that his armament was de- 
ſigned againſt the Moors of Afric ; but as ſoon as he had won over his ſon- 
in-law Henry. of England, he changed his pretext, and declared, his intention 
was to protect the church againſt the violence of Lewis. He and Henry ſent 
ambaſſadors to that monarch, requiring him to deſiſt from his hoſtilities againſt 
the pope; otherwiſe, as chriſtian princes, they could not help defending the 


church, which was diſtreſſed by his ambition. Lewis perceiving that their Mezerai 


meaſures were already taken, would not deign to juſtify his conduct; but re- 
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turned ſuch a lofty anſwer as they wanted to receive. Immediately after this 
tranſaction, the pope, the king of Arragon, and the Venetians, concluded a 
league at Rome, leaving a place for the king of England, tho' his ambaſſador 
cardinal” Bambridge did not ſign the treaty. Henry hoped to conclude 
a ſeparate alſiance, which ſhould be more advantageous ro England, than this 
league; Which only reſpected the intereſts of Italy, or rather the convenience of 
the pope; for, the profeſſed aim of it was to retrieve the city of Bologna, and 
all the other territories which had been wrefted from the holy fee, by any prince 
or perſon whatſover. In the midſt of theſe negotiations, the council of Pifa 
held two ſeſſions in that city, although Julius had excommunicated all the car- 
dinals' and prelates of which it was compoſed, as well as all the princes by 
whom it was countenanced; but, an inſurrection of the populace diſturbing 
their deliberations, they transferred the council to Milan, where they thought 
they might take their meaſures with more fafety. Among, the' adherents of 
Lewis was John d'Albret king of Navarre, who no ſooner declared for the coun- 
eil of Piſa, than Ferdinand formed the deſign of depriving him of his king- 
dom on this pretence, and reſolved to uſe Henry of England as the inſtrument, 
for putting this deſign in execution. He gave him to underſtand, that this was 
a favourable opportunity for recovering Guienne, which had belonged to his 

deceſſors, as the Italian league would find ſuch employment for Lewis, that 
he ſhould not be in a condition to defend his own country. That as Guienne 


was foremote from England, he (Ferdinand) from his affection to Henry, would 


ſupply him with troops, tranſports, artillery, and ammunition, without defiring 


any advantage for himſelf, but the pleaſure of contributing to the ſucceſs of his 


ſon-in-law.” This was the bat which allured Henry to enterheartily intothe league 
with the pope, the king of Arragon, and the Venetians; as well as to violate the 


peace which he had ſo ſolemnly renewed with France, and which was ſo much for 


the intereſt of England. Far from interfering in the affairs of Italy, he ought 
ro have encouraged Lewis in his deſigns upon that country, the proſecution of 
which would have effectually ſecured his kingdom from any danger of a French 
invaſion. | | 

S XlI. In about fix weeks after the ratification of the league of Rome, Henry 
and Ferdinand concluded: another. at London, in the preamble to which 
they expatiated upon the ambition and impiety of the French king, who had 
waged. war againſt his holineſs; made himſelf maſter of Bologna; endea- 
voured to ſurprize the perſon of the pope, an old, infirm valetudinary; routed 
the army of the 8 ſee; and refuſed to abſtain from ſuch cruel hoſtilities, 
when adviſed by the king of Arragon, and England, ro reconcile himſelf with 
the ſpiritual father of Chriſtendom. In conſequence of this obſtinacy, they had 


for the praiſe and glory of God almighty, our lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the whole 


triumphant hoſt of heaven; for the defence, exaltation, and "increaſe of the 


- catholic faith, the chriſtian religion, and the holy Roman church, unjuſtly op- 


eſſed; engaged in a ſolemn league and alliance, importing, That the two 
— ſnould undertake the defence and protection of the holy Roman ſee, 
againſt all aggreſſors: That Ferdinand ſnould take arms for that purpoſe in 
Italy: and, That with the ſame view of protecting the holy ſee, they ſhould 
diſtreſs the king of France, by carrying the war into Guienne, which ſhould 
be conquered for the king of England, to whom it of right belonged. For the 


execution 
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execution of this article, Henry engaged to ſend thither a body of fix thouſand 
infantry, which ſhould not be recalled without the conſent of Ferdinand; who. 
undertook to furniſh five hundred men at arms, fifteen hundred light horſe, and 
four thouſand infantry, on the ſame condition. Beſides, he promatedtorfurnifh 
the Engliſh troops with proviſion, and munitions of war at a moderate price; 
and the two kings agreed to equip a conſiderable fleet for the purpoſes of this 
expedition, It was ſtipulated, That Ferdinand ſhould provide forty veſſels, at 
a reaſonable price, for tranſporting the Engliſh troops to Guienne: That the 
places taken in that country, or elſewhere, ſhould be delivered to him of the 
two kings who ſhould appear to have the prior claim to ſuch acquiſitions : 
That the army belonging to one of the kings, being in Guienne, or elſewhere, _ 
they ſhould both act with all their power for the defence of either's dominions, 
provided they ſhould require aſſiſtance: That they ſnould adhere to the 
council of the Lateran, and oppoſe that of Piſa, with all, its favourers and 
adherents: I hat neither king ſhould make peace or truce. without the other's. 
conſent: That this treaty ſhould not cancel thoſe which had been formerly. 
concluded: and, That it ſhould be ratified in four months by the contracting 3 
arties. c {oj 1, Es 4. 6 2 
a $ XII. Immediately after the concluſion of this treaty, which was commu- An. Ch. 15 12. 
nicated to Lewis by the pope's agent at London, whom he had bribed ior in- 
telligence, Henry called a parliament, which meeting on the fourth day of 
February, he made them acquainted with his defign againſt France, ſolemnly 
proteſting, that his ſole aim was to defend the pope, and aboliſh the ſchiſmatic 
council, which had been transferred from Piſa to Milan. A war. with France 
was never unwelcome to the Engliſh people. The commons voted a conſidera- 
ble ſubſidy ; and ſeveral laws were enacted, relating to the conduct of the expe- 
dition. At length the ſeſſion broke up, after having removed the attainder of Sir Ld. Herbert. 7 
Edmund Dudley, and reſtored his ſon John to the rank, eſtatè, and honours of his 
family. Then Henry ſent Silveſter biſhop of Worceſter, and Sir Robert Wing- 
| field, as his ambaſſadors to the council of. the Lateran, with full power to con- 
ſent, in his name, to every decree that ſhould be made for the reformation of the 
| church, in its head and members. This ſtep being taken, he conferted the 
command of his fleet upon Edward Howard, eldeſt ſon of the earl of Surry; 
and that of the army deſtined to act on ſhore, on Thomas Grey marquis of 
Dorſet. The troops intended for the Guienne expedition, embarking in the 
month of May, arrived in the province of Guipuſcoa about the beginning of 
June, where they landed with. the general, and met with a very cordial re- 
ception from the commiſſioners of Ferdinand. Admiral Howard, -who had 
conveyed them thither, in his return made a deſcent upon the coaſt of Britanny, 
from whence lie carried off a conſiderable booty. He afterwards received a rein- 
forcement, which Henry ſent upon hearing, that the French king had fitted 
out a powerful navy; and the enemy ſailing from Breſt, both fleets met in the 
channel, where a deſperate engagement enſued. In the courſe of the battle, the 
Regent, a large ſhip, commanded by Sir Thomas Knevit, grappled with the Cor- 
deliere, one of the ſtrongeſt ſhips of France, the captain of which finding him 
ſelt overpowered, ſet fire to the magazine, and blew up both veſlels; ſo that every 
perſon on board of them periſhed, to the amount of ſixteen hundred choſen men. 
This dreadful ſcene interrupted the combat, and affected both ſides in ſuch 
1 A many - 
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and enter 


had no inclination to renew the engagement. The French 


a manner, that they 


retired to Breſt; and the Engliſh remained maſters of the channel. 


$ XIII. Ferdinand, notwithſtanding the terms of his league with Henry, had 


no other intention but that of conquering Navarre; and therefore his general, 
the duke of Alva, inſtead of joining the marquis of Dorſet, who had encamped 
at Fontarabia, with a view to inveſt Bayonne, remained at Logrogno with his 
forces, alledging that it would be dangerous to undertake the ſiege of Bayonne, 
while the king of Navarre continued attached to the intereſt of Lewis; becauſe 


while they ſhould be employed at the ſiege he might introduce the French into 


his dominions; and, encamping between the mountains and the ſea, cut off 
their convoys, without hazarding a battle. He therefore propoſed. that they 
| ſhould try to bring over that prince to their meaſures, before they ſhould em- 


bark in ſuch an important enterprize. The marquis, perſuaded by this remon- 


ſtrance, diſpatched an Engliſh officer, to deſire the king of Navarre to join the 
allies; and Ferdinand ſent him a meſſage to the ſame purpoſe. He declared he 
would obſerve an exact neutrality ; but, they preſſing him either to join them, 


or deliver four places for their ſecurity, he rejected their propoſals, without he- 


ſitation. Mean while a French army, commanded by the duke of Longue- 


ville, approaching the frontiers of Bearne, the marquis complained, that the 
time loſt in the negotiation with the king of Navarre had given the French an 


opportuity to come and defend their frontiers; and he inſiſted upon knowing 


whether or not Ferdinand would attack Guienne, according to the treaty of 
London. The king of Arragon replied, that it would be imprudent in him to 
let his army march to Fontarabia, and beſiege Bayonne, while his own domi- 
nions ſhould” be left expoſed to invaſion from the enemy; that it would be 
more for their advantage to march through Navarre, and ſecure three or four 


places of that kingdom, by way of prevention. He, tor this reaſon, expreſſed a 
deſire that the Engliſh troops would join the duke of Alva for that purpoſe 


and he did not doubt that the king of Navarre would engage in the league, as 
ſoon as he ſhould. find himſelf hard preſſed, fo as to juſtity his conduct, ſhould 


he be queſtioned by Lewis; in which caſe the ſiege of Bayonne would be un- 
dertaken with a much better proſpect of ſucceſs. The Engliſh general gave 
hum to underſtand, that he had no inſtructions to act againſt the king of Na- 


varre; and that he could not reſolve to make ſuch a long circuit as would be 
neceſſary for joining the duke of Alva. Ferdinand, not ſatisfied with this an- 


ſwer, ſtill preſſed him to join his army; and in the mean time ordered his ge- 


neral to inveſt Pampeluna, the capital of Navarre, which in a little time ſur- 
tendered upon capitulation; while the king of that country retired to France, 

4 inzo a treaty with Lewis for their mutual defence. After the re- 
duction of Pampeluna, Ferdinand, inſtead of joining the Engliſh forces, ac- 


cording to his promiſe, ordered the duke of Alva to continue his conqueſts; 


while the troops, under the marquis of Dorſet, ſerved as an army of obſer- 


vation, and intimidated the French from entering Navarre; ſo that the Spa- 


niſh general was enabled to ſubdue the greateſt part of that kingdom, without 
interruption. The king of Arragon, in the mean time, diſpatched a meſſenger 
to England, to cajole Henry with an unfair account of his proceedings; and, 
as the king of England had received no intelligence, to the contrary, from the 


marquis of Dorſet, he, at the requeſt of Ferdinand, ordered that general to 


co- operate 
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co-operate with the Spaniſh army. Before the marquis received this order, the 
duke of Alba reduced St. Jean de pied de port; and then the King of Arragon 


offered, that if the marquis of Dorſet would join his forces, they ſhould march 
directly into Guienne, and befiege Bayonne ; but this propoſal was rejected, as 
an impracticable ſcheme, by the marquis, who Knew that the French army 
was intrenched between Bayonne and Salvatierra; ſo that he could not paſs the 


river Bidaſſoa, without running the riſk of loſing his forces; and, Bayonne was 


by this time ſo well provided, that it could not be beſieged with any hope of. 
ſucceſs. | | ab | +; ths | 

$ XIV. Ferdinand' was well acquainted with theſe circumſtances ; and the 
ſole deſign of his propoſal was to obtain a pretence for charging upon the mar- 


535 


quis the whole blame of leaving Guienne uninvaded. That nobleman, incenſed Peter Martyr. 
at his diſingenuous conduct, and ſeeing his army daily dimimtk by ſickneſs and R. Daniel. 


dearth. of proviſion, demanded tranſports for conveying them to their own: 
country. Theſe were granted, with a ſeeming reluctance, by Ferdinand, 
who, though he proteſted againſt their departure, was very little concerned at. 
their retreat, becauſe he had already made himſelf maſter of the whole king-- 
dom of Navarre. At this period the marquis of Dorſet falling ſick, was ſuc- 
ceeded- in command'by lord Thomas Howard ; and juſt as the troops were- 
ready to embark, the herald arrived with an order to the general to obey king 


Ferdinand in all his directions. Theſe news produced a mutiny in the army, Mezerai. 


which could not be reftrained from embarking ; and, when they were returned 

to their own country, the king was at firſt incenſed againſt the general: but his 
indignation ſubſided when he was informed of all the tranſactions of the cam- 
paign, by which he plainly perceived that he had been egregiouſly duped by 
his father-in-law. He found it convenient, however, to diſſemble and tem- 
poriſe, leſt Ferdinand ſhould leave him in the lurch, by making a ſeparate ac- 

commodation with Lewis. Before the end of the year, the king of Arragon 

was in full poſſeſſion of Navarre, which he had no other pretext for retaining 
but the pope's bull, denouncing excommunication againſt John d' Albret, 
king of Navarre; and beſtowing his dominions upon the prince by whom they 
ſhould be firſt conquered.. | 

$ XV. During theſe tranſactions in Navarre, the army of the allies in Italy, 
commanded by the viceroy of Naples, undertook the ſiege of Bologna; but they 


were obliged" to lay aſide that enterprize at the approach of Gaſton de Foix, 


duke de Nemours, who afterwards routed them near Ravenna, but was himſelf 
killed in- the purſuit: then all the towns of Romagna ſurrendered voluntarily 
to the cardinal St. Severin, who. attended the French army as legate from the 


council of Piſa, tranſlated to Milan. The cardinals at Rome were fo terrified. 


at thefe events, that they went in a body, and ſupplicated Julius to make peace 


with France; but he had reſources of which they were ignorant. The Swiſs, 


at the inſtigation of the cardinal of Sion, reſolved to invade the dutchy of Mi- 


lan; and la Paliſſe, the French general, being apprized of their preparations, 


haſtened to the defence of that country, leaving St. Severin with a ſmall body 


of troops in the Romagna; ſo that Rome was freed of its apprehenſions, and 
Julius opened the council of the Lateran. Immediately after the retreat of la 
Paliſſe, the towns of Romagna ſubmitted to the pope; Lewis was fain to ſend 


an army into Bearn, to hinder the Engliſh and Spaniards from invading. Gui 
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cane; the emperor concluded a truce with the Venetians, and withdrew his 
troops from the army of France left to defend the Milaneſe; fo that cardinal 
St. Severin. was recalled for the ſuccour of that dutchy. Sixteen thouſand Swiſs 
began their march for Italy by the way of Trent, through which they were al- 
lowed free paſſage by Maximilian, who excuſed himſelf to Lewis, by ſaying, 
that his alliance with the cantons would not allow him to refuſe them a paſſage 


through his dominions. Being joined by the Venetians at Verona, they ap- 


proached Milan; Paliſſe, being ſo weakeged that he could not pretend to op- 
poſe their progreſs, reſolved to repaſs the mountains, and retire to France; and 
he was immediately followed hy the fathers of the council, which, by a haſty 
decree, was transferred from Milan to Lyon. All the places of the Milaneſ 

immediately ſurrendered to the Swifs and Venetians, except Parma, Placentia, 
and Reggio. Alexander Bentivoglio quitted Bologna, which was abandoned 
to the pope's diſcretion; ſo that, by a very ſurprizing revolution, that pontiff 
recovered Ravenna, Bologna, the whole country of Romagna; and the French 
were driven from Italy. On this occaſion the allies held a gongreſs at Mantua, 
where they agreed that Maximilian Sforza ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in Milan, 
and the houſe of Medicis at Florence. The inhabitants of this laſt city received 
the individuals of that family as private citizens; but, the cardinal of Medicis, 


entering the place while the army of the confederates was at the gates, introduced 


a good number of officers and ſoldiers, by which means he excited an inſur- 
refhion, that rendered him maſter of the place; and the ſovereignty of his 


. houſe was re-eſtabliſhed. 


XXI. A ſecond aſſembly was held at Rome, at the defire of the pope, 
who wanted to perſuade his allies to act againſt the dyke of Ferrara, and to effect 
a peace between the emperor and the Venetians, ſo as that Maximilian ſhould 
abandon the council at 366k The duke of Ferrara was protected by the king 
of Arragon, and the Venetians refuſed to ſupply the pope with troops and mo- 
ney on nine that dutchy : as to the peace between the emperor and the repub- 
lic, it was rendered impracticable by the intolerable terms which Maximilian 
pretended to impoſe. At length, Julius, reſolving at all hazards to diſſolve the 
council of Pifa, and hinder Lewis from re- entering Italy, engaged with the em- 


peror in a league offenſive and defenſive, againſt Venice. Maximilian con- 


Jented to the pope's keeping Parma, Placentia, and Reggio, ſaving {till the 
rights of the empire; to renounce the council of Piſa, and abandon the duke 
of Ferrara, and the Bentivoglios. Julius engaged to aſſiſt the emperor with all 
his power, to launch his thunder againſt the Venetians, and declare them ex- 
cluded from the league of Rome. This treaty being ratified, Maximilian re- 
nounced the aſſembly of Piſa, and Sforza was put in poſſeſſion of the dutchy 
of Milan, according to the reſolution taken by the allies at Mantua. 

$ XVII. Henry king of England, notwithſtanding his late experience of 
Ferdinand's 1 allowed himſelf to be amuſed again by that prince 
and his allies. They gave him to underſtand, that having nothing to fear from 
Italy, they would now unite their forces, in order to invade France; ſo that he 
could not fail to. recover Guienne and Normandy. He forthwith ſent am- 
baſſadors to Bruſſels, to conclude a league againſt Lewis, with the pope, the 
emperor, the king of Arragon, and Charles of Auſtria, ſovereign of the Low 
Countries. Then he aſſembled a parliament, to demand a ſubſidy, n 
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chearfully granted ; and, during this ſeſſion, he received a bull from the 2 
granting a plenary indulgence to all his ſubjects who ſhould aſſiſt him in this 
war, with their perſons or money. Henry would willingly have lived in peace 


$37 


with his brother-in-law, James king of Scotland; but that prince, partly from 


the maxims of policy, and partly from his reſentment of Henry's refu- 
ling to give him ſatisfaction in the affair of Barton, was altogether byaſſed in 
favour of Lewis. He fitted out a fleet of ſhips, under the command of Andrew 
Barton, brother to the corſair of that name; and this officer took a great 
number of Engliſh veſſels. As ſoon as Henry declared war agaibit France, 
James engaged in a league with Lewis, and began to aſſemble an army for 
making an irruption into England, after the forces of that kingdom ſhould 
have embarked in the expedition to the continent, Heary, alarmed at the 
Scottiſh armament, ſent two ambaſſadors to expoſtulate with James; who ſaid, 
That being allied to both crowns, his intention was to oblerve an exact neutra- 
lity : but the king of England, being afterwards informed of his league with 
Lewis, appointed the earl of Surry warden of the northern provinces, with 
power to raiſe an army, and act 8 Scotland, in caſe of neceſſity. 
XVIII. While affairs remained in this ſituation, * Julius II. died, and 
was ſucceeded in the N by cardinal John de Medicis, who aſſumed the 
name of Leo X. and began his pontificate in the thirty- ſeventh year of his age. 
He was not ſo fiery and inſolent as his predeceſſor, but poſſeſſed a great fund 
of art and addreſs; and was already well experienced in the political tran- 
ſactions of Europe, as he had been employed by Julius in the moſt important 
negotiations. He accordingly proſecuted the plan which that pontiff had pro- 
jected. He was doubly intereſted to keep the French out of Italy, as pope and 
a prince of the houſe of Medicis; and he was bent upon the ruin of the council 
of Piſa, which he could not effect, without exciting wars againſt Lewis, which 
ſhould compel him to make peace with the church. Ferdinand's aim was to 
employ the French king, at a diſtance from Navarre, Rouſſillon, and Naples; 
and the emperor wiſhed that France might be diſabled from aſſiſting the Ve- 
netians : but, as none of theſe powers were inclined to carry the war into the 
dominions of Lewis, their buſineſs was to find ſome other power, who ſhauld 
make this diverſion : and, for that purpoſe, they caſt their eyes upon Henry 
king of England, who had plenty of money and warlike ſubjects; and was 
fired with the ambition of diſtinguiſhing bimſelf by ſome atchievement of impor- 
tance. All the allies, therefure, ſeparately encouraged him to undertake the 
enterpriſe againſt France, promiſing to act vigorouſly for his intereſt; and a 
new league was formed at Mechlin, on the following conditions : That, in thirty 
days after the ratification of this treaty, each of the confederates ſhould declare 
war againſt France, and invade his dominions from different quarters: That 
the pope ſhould ifſue the cenſures of the church againſt all their opponents; 
and that, in order to defray the expence of the war, Henry ſhould pay one hund- 
red thouſand crowns to the emperor, Never was Jeſs ſincerity manifeſted in 
any negotiation, Of all the confederates Henry alone intended to fulfil his en- 
gagements. The pope never ratified the treaty ; Ferdinand diſavowed his 
ambaſſador, by whom it had been confirmed; and the emperor received 
1 4 | "Wa without any deſign 1 obſerving the other articles. | 
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4 XIX. In the mean time the Venetians concluded a league with Lewis, who 
immediately ſent an army into Italy, under the command of La Tremouille; at 
whole arrival on the confines of the Milaneſe, Sforza abandoned his capital, 
and took refuge among the Swiſs; who,” to the number of ſix or ſeven thou- 


ſand, had taken poſt at Como and Novara, where they expected a reinforee- 


Guicciardini. 


ment of their countrymen. The French general proceeded without interrup- 
tion in his conqueſts in that dutchy; while Alviano, who commanded the Ve- 
netian troops, made himſelf maſter of Peſchiera, Breſcia, Valeggio, and Cre- 
mona. At the ſame time the faction of France prevailed at Genoa, which was 
again ſubjected to the dominion of Lewis; who did not, however, long enjoy 
his good fortune. La Tremouille, in hope of carrying Novara by aflault; at- 
tacked the place with incredible fury; but was repulſed, with conſiderable loſs, 
dy the valour of the Swiſs, who, animated by their ſucceſs, quitted their in- 
trenchments, and charged the French, in their turn, with ſuch impetuoſity, 
that Tremouille was entirely routed, and obliged to repaſs the mountains with 
the utmoſt precipitation; ſo that Sforza repoſſeſſed himſelf of Milan, and the 


French party were expelled from Genoa. Nor was the Venetian general more 


fortunate: he forthwith retired into the territories of the republic, where he un- 
dertook the ſiege of Verona; but Raymond de Cardonna, the Spaniſh general, 
not only obliged him to raiſe the ſiege, but purſued him from place to plate, 
until he brought him to an engagement, in which he was totally defeated : a 
diſaſter” which terrified the Venetians to ſuch a degree, that they were fain to 
refer their cauſe to the determination of the pope, though he had declared againſt 


them, and ſent a reinforcement of troops to the emperor. | wt 
S XX, While the French and Venetians experienced theſe viciſſitudes of 
fortune in Italy, the king of England employed all his attention in preparing 
a fleet and army for his expedition into France. By this time, Thomas Wolſey 
had been created a privy counſellor ; and, by his inſinuating addreſs, become 


a favourite with Henry, as well as the companion of all his pleaſures. ' Not. 


that his talents were limited to the arts of a courtier ; he made it his buſineſs to 
acquire a perfect inſight into ſtate-affairs. He pointed out the impolitic ſteps 
which the king had taken ſince his acceſſion to the throne. He diſcovered and 
demonſtrated the craft and ſelfiſhneſs of his allies, who had taken ſuch advan- 
tage of the king's youth and inexperience, and convinced him of the neceſſity 


of chooſing an able miniſter, for the management of his moſt difficult affairs 


at home and abroad. He himſelf became that very miniſter, and the king re- 


2 the utmoſt confidence in his attachment and abilities. The favour of his 


vereign rendered him proud, inſolent, and ungrateful; and he ſoon incurred 
the hatred of the whole nation; tho', as this extended, his credit and influence 


with Henry ſeemed to increafe, until all the moſt powerful princes of Europe 


courted his friendſhip and good offices. Hoſtilities between France and Eng- 


land being already commenced by ſea, admiral Howard ſet fail with two and 


thirty ſhips of war, in order to attack the French fleet, which lay at anchor in 
Breſt, waiting a reinforcement of ſix gallies under the command of Pregent, 
from Marſeilles : Howard, underſtanding that this officer was arrived at Con- 
queſt, ſteered thither, and attacked him with great vigour. His own ſhip -grap- 


pling with the galley commanded by Pregent, he leaped on board of the enemy 
with a few followers; but, the French commander diſengaging himſelf, _— 
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ard was left in the galley, aud flain in the confuſion of the fight. The Engliſh, 
diſcouraged by the death of their admiral, diſcontinued the battle, and returned 
to England, here Henry beſtowed the command upon Thomas Howard, 
brother of the deceaſed, The French navy, being . reinforced by the gal- 
lies, and elevated with, their ſucceſs, ſet fail for the coaſt of England; and 
made: a deſcent in Suſſex, from wheace they carrried off a conſiderable booty. 
S $ XXL. Henry, having finiſhed his preparations, ſummoned his alſies to 
fulfil their ſeveral engagements according to the treaty of Mechlin. The pope 
had no intention to tend an army into Provence; the emperor was in no con- 
dition to enter Burgundy. The king of Arragon had privately concluded a 
truce for one year with Lewis, and even comprehended the king of England, 
without his knowledge. Henry, being informed of this tranfaction, was ſo 
incenſed, that he ſent an ambaſſador to reproach his father-in-law for ſuch de- 
ceitful conduct, and ſummon him to execute the treaty of Mechlin, Which his 
envoy had ſolemnly ratified in his name at London. Ferdinand now alledged 
that this envoy had exceeded his inſtructions; that he had been conſtrained by 
the neceſſity of his affairs to conclude the truce with Lewis; but he promiſed 
to exert himſelf vigorouſly after it ſhould be expired, and adviſed his ſon- in- la 
to accede to the ſuſpenſion : in which caſe they would afterwards unite their 
forces, and act together againſt the common enemy. Henry would no longer 
depend upon his promiſes ;, and now, for the firſt time, diſcovered the infihce- 
rity of his allies, and found himſelf ſubjected to the expence of 'a war 
againſt France, which he expected would have been attacked at the fame time 
from four different quarters, About this time, he received a letter of excuſe 
from the emperor, giving him to underſtand, that he could not poſſibly invade 
Burgundy till next year; but, in the mean time, he would ſerve in perſon'as a 
volunteer in the army of England. Notwithſtanding theſe diſappointments, 
the king was fo animated with ambition, and the thirſt 'of glory, that he re- 
ſolved to maintain the war at his own hazard: tho' he was, at this juncture, in- 
flamed with a paſſion of a much more ſordid naturere. 
© $XXU. He ordered the earl of Suffolk, who was priſoner in the Tower, to 
be beheaded without any form of trial; tho' the late king had pohitrvely pro- 
miſed to Philip of Caſtile, to ſpare the life of that unfortunate nobleman, "whoſe 
death was now owing to Henry's fear of the houſe of York, or to his revenge 


againſt the earl's brother Richard de la Pole, who ſerved” in the French army. Ld. Herbert. 


Two bodies of troops were tranſported to Calais in the month of June, under 
the command of the earl of Shrewſbury, and the lord Herbert; and theſe were 


ordered to undertake the ſiege of Terouenne. They were ſdon followed by Rymer. 


Henry himſelf, who having appointed queen Catherine regent of the realm, 
embarked for Calais, accompanied by his two favourites, Wolſey, prime mini- 
ſter, and Charles Brandon, lately created viſcount d' Lifle, with a confiderable 
number of other noblemen. While the troops of England carnied on the Hiege 
of Terouenne, Henry remained at Calais with a body of nine thouſand" men, 
ready to march, incaſe of neceſſity. At length he received intelligence, that 
the duke of Longueville was on his march to the relief of the place: Then he 
ſet put from Calais for the camp of the beſiegers; and, on the ninth day of Au- 
guſt, had an interview between Aire and Terouenne, with the emperor, who, in 
three days after this conference, joined the Engliſh army, as'a volunteer; and 
received an appoinment of an nah crowns a-day, as Henry's foldier. + tom 
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the duke of Longueville approached Teęrouenne, the king of England paſſed 
the Eys, on Purpoſe to give him, battle, and an engagement immediately en- 
ſeed ;*tho"tt Was not of long ; continuance; for, the French were. ſeized with 
a” panic, and fed in the utmoſt confuſion, Their genecal was taken priſoner, 
together with the chevalier Bayard, L Fayette, "Bully d'Amtboiſe, and ſome 


— * » 


other afficers of diſtinction; and this affair, which happened at Guinegaſte, was 


denominated The Battle of the Spurs, becauſe the enemy had made more uſe 
of ſpurs than of any warlike weapon, Before the engagement, a body of French 
troops had attempted to throw a convoy into Terouenne, but they were repulſed 
by the lord Herbert, who guarded the trenches ; and the beſieged ſurrendering 
the town invmediately after the battle, the King, accompanied by the emperor, 
entered the place in triumph, | a 

S XXIII. One would imagine Henry had been born to be the dupe of his 
alles. Maximilian, who had ſerved as a volunteer only at this ſiege, perſuaded 
the king to deliver the town into his hands; and he ordered the walls to be 


razed to the foundation, that the dominions of his grandſon Charles of Auſtria, 


might no longer be expoſed to inſults from the Aa of this fortreſs. It was 
likewife at the inſtigation of Maximilian, that Henry afterwards beſieged Tour- 
nay,/tho” before the place was inveſted, the emperor quitted the army in diſguſt, 
the reaſon of which 7 eſcaped the notice of hiſtorians. The king of England, 
after having viſited Margaret the gouvernante of the Lo Countries, at Lifle, 
marched directly to Tournay, which capitulated in ſeven or eight days, on con- 
dition, that the inhabitants ſhould enjoy their privileges, and for ten years pay 
a ſmall annual tribute to the conqueror. Inſtead of” razing the fortifications, 
he ſecured the place with a good garriſon, commanded by Sir Edward Poynings, 
tho* it lay at a greater diſtance from Calais than Terouenne, which he had de- 
moliſhed: but, he was on this occaſion influenced by the counſel of Wolſey, 
who had caſt his eyes on the biſhopric of Tournay, of which he was afterwards 
created adminiſtrator, on pretence, that the biſhop had refuſed to take the oath 
of "allegiance to the kiog of England. Immediately after the reduction of 
Tournay,"the princeſs Margaret, and her nephew the archduke Charles, went 
thither; to congratulate him upon his conqueſt, and were for fifteen days regaled 
with tilts and tournaments, courſes, balls, maſquerades, and other diverſions; 
tho';'in the midſt of all that paſtime, the miniſters of the two courts broached a 
treaty, which was in the ſequel brought to perfection; and ratified at Liſle on 
the tHilowitis conditions: That Henry, notwithſtanding his convention with 


the emperor, ſhould be at liberty to return with his army to England: That 


during the winter, Maximilian ſhould maintain in the Artois, four thouſand 
horſe, and ſix thouſand infantry, for the defence of Tournay, and the archduke's 
dominions; and, for the maintenance of theſe troops, receive from Henry the ſum 
of two hundred thouſand crowns, at different terms: That, before the month of 
June in the following year, the king of England ſhould invade Guienne, Nor- 
mandy or Picardy, and the emperor fall upon ſome other province of France: 


and, That before the fifteenth day of May, the emperor, the dutcheſs Marga - 


ret, the arehduke Charles, the king of England, queen Catherine, and the prin- 


55 ceſs Mary, ſhould meet at Calais, to celebrate the marriage of the archduke 


with the princeſs Mary, according to the conyention between the late king 

and Maximilian. After this tranſaction, Henry ſet, out from Lafle on the fe- 

venteenth day of October, and arrived on the” twenty fourth at Bis own. , 
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palace of Richmond, extremely dn e with the ſucceſs of the campaign. 
8 XXIV. Tbe victory of Guinegaſte, and the reduction of Terouenne and 
Tournay, were not the only triumphs he enjoyed at this juncture. In his ab- 


ſence, James IV. of Scotland, having aſſembled an army, to make a diverſion 
in favour of Lewis, ſent a letter by an herald to Henry, While he was engaged - 


in the ſiege of Terouenne, containing an account of the injuries he pretended 
to have ſuffered from the Engliſh king; and a declaration. of war, in caſe he 
ſhould not immediately deſiſt from the hoſtilities he had commenced againſt 
France. To this intimation Henry fent an anſwer, importing, That James 
did no more than imitate the inſincerity and deceit of his anceſtors, in violating 
the peace on frivolous pretexts : that he durſt not openly eſpouſe the quarrel of 
Lewis, until the king of England had tranſported his army to the continent: 
but, that Henry being well acquainted with his character, had put his r 
in ſuch a poſture of defence, as would baffle all the endeavours of ſuch a Ichi 
matic, who was already excommunicated by the pope, and the council of the 
Lateran. He ſaid, he hoped he ſhould: foon be in a condition to retort his ill 


' offices; and, in the mean time, would take care to deprive him and all his 


poſterity, of the hope of ever inheriting that kingdom. to which he was ſuch 
an inveterate enemy. He exhorted him to remember the fate of the king of 
Navarre, who in aſſiſting France had been ſtripped of his own dominions. He 
denied that he had ever done him the leaft injury; he affured him he ſhould 


„ e the king of Scotland as a judge or umpire in his conteſt 


with Lewis; that he would let ſlip no opportunity of chaſtiſing him for 
his breach of faith. 
XXV. James, without waiting for this anſwer, entered Northumberland 
in the monttr of ＋ at the head of a numerous army, and reduced Nor- 
ham, with ſeveral other places. This expedition was haſtened by the defeat of 
the carl of Hume, who had been ſent with fix thouſand men, to make an incur- 
lion into England; and in his return fell into an ambuſh laid by Sir William 
Bulmer, who routed him at the paſs of Broomhouſe. This diſgrace exaſperated: 
James, and induced him to precipitate his invaſion, contrary to the advice of 
his nobles, and the inclination of his queen, who exerted all her influence in 
diſſuading him from the enterprize. He remained, however, deaf to all thoſe 
remonſtrances; and ſuffered himlelf to be hurried to his own ruin by a falſe 
punctilio, aided by the infinuation of De la Mothe the French ambaſſador, 
'The earl of Surry was no ſooner informed of his motions, than he appointed 
Newcaſtle as the place of rendezvous for the forces of the northern counties ; . 
and on the thirtieth day of Auguſt, he was there joined by the lord Dacres, Sir Wil- 
liam Bulmer, Sir Marmaduke Conſtable, and many other perſons of diſtine - 
tion. James, ſince the reduction of Norham, had loſt ſomè precious time in 


iclle dalliance with the daughter of a northern baron, owner of the caſtle of 


Ford; and the or general reſolved to go in queſt of him without delay. 
On the third day of September he marched to Alnwic, where be was reinforced. 
by his own ſon the lord admiral, at the head of fve thouſand choſen men; ſo 
that' the army now amounted to fix and twenty thouſand men | eager for 
battle. James had taken poſſeſſion of a ſtrong camp on a mountain called 
Fledden-hill, in the neighbourhood of Ford, where he indulged himſelf in his 
amoreds corttnerce, fo as to give umbrage to the beſt and wiſeſt of his ſubjects. 
_—_— of his army deſerted to their own country, with the plunder they 

9 had. 
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had gained. The earl of Angus returned to Scotland in diſguſt ;' and the carl 
of Hume, with many others, expreſſed ſuch indifference, at ſuch a juncture, as 
even amqunted to treachery. In a word, the king of Scotland ſaw his troops 
diminiſhed one half; but, he was ſo. advantageouſly poſted; that the Engliſh 
could not attack him with any probability of ſucceſs. The earl of Surry; 
knowing his diſpoſition, ſent an herald with a defiance, couched in the moſt 
provoking terms; and James declared he would give him battle on the Friday 
following. Surry forthwith drew up his army in order of battle, and march- 
ing to Woller-haugh, within three miles of the Scottiſh camp, made a motion 
towards the left, along the river Till, which he paſſed, and then directed his 
march towards the Tweed, as if he intended to cut off the communication be- 
tween the enemy and Scotland. 36 Wo + dtd” 
8 XXVI. The country was by this time ſo waſted by the Scots, the roads ſo 
broken, and the rivers ſo ſwelled by the rains, that he would have found it im- 
poſſible to eſtabliſh magazines, or ſubſiſt for any length of time, while the 
enemy enjoyed abundance. The Scots were not ignorant of the advantages 
they poſſeſſed; and the earl of Huntley, in a council of war, expatiated upon 
them with great ſtrength of argument; obſerving, that it would be — 
fight the Engliſn on their on terms, eſpecially as they were ſuperior in num- 
ber of men; and that in a few days they would be obliged to retire for want of 
proviſion. James rejected this advice, as a propoſal that derogated from his ho- 
nour, and determined to fight them according to his promiſe. He forthwith 
ordered his hutts to be ſet on fire; and, under favour of the ſmoke, quitted his 
advantageous ſituation, that he might draw up his army in the plain, where 
the already found the Engliſn in order of battle, ſo near, that his artillery planted 
on the declivity of a hill, could donoexecution.. They were formed into three lines; 
the firſt commanded by the lord admiral; the ſecond by Sir Edwaid: Howard; 
and Sir Marmaduke Conſtable; and the third by the earl of Surry, aſſiſted by 
the lord Dacres, and Sir Edward Stanley. The king of Scotland drew up his ar- 
my on the riſing- ground, not without great damage from the Engliſh artillery, 
planted at the paſs of Millfield. The command of the van was given to the 
earl of Huntley; the ſecond line was commanded by the earls of Lennox and 
Argyle; while the earls of Crawford and Montroſe conducted the body of re- 
ſerve; and James himſelf acted as a volunteer in his own army. Huntley 
charged the diviſion of Howard with ſuch fury, that it was immediately put in 


contuſion and routed: but, it was ſo ſeaſonably ſupported by the lord Dacres, 


that the men rallied, and the battle became general. Both ſides fought for a 
long time with incredible impetuoſity, until the Highlanders being galled by 
the Engliſh artillery, broke in ſword in hand upon the main body commanded 
by the earl of Surry; and at the head of theſe, James fought in perſon with 
the moſt forward of his nobility. They attacked with ſuch velocity, that the 
othet line could not advance in time to ſuſtain them; ſo that a body of the 


Engliſh latercepted their retreat: the earls ot Crawford and Montroſe were 


routed by the lord admiral, and his rallied forces, while the carl, of Hume 
and his followers ſtood inactive, without making the leaſt motion to their aſſiſt- 
ance, In the mean time, James being almoſt ſurrounded by the enemy, refuſed 


to quit the field, while-it. was yet in his power. He ſcorned to ſurvive the diſgrace 


of, a defeat: but, alighting from his horſe, formed his little body into an orb, 


_ -retolving that the Engliſh ſnould pay dear for the victory, In this poſture be 


fought 
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fought with ſuch deſperate courage as teſtoted the battle; and even obliged 
the Engliſh to avoid tlie cloſe fight, and have reſource to their arrows and attil- 


lery, which made terrible havock. The earls of Montroſe,” Crawford, Argyle, 


and Lennox, were killed upon the ſpot, with the braveſt of their men; and the 
king of Scotland is ſaid to have fallen in the midſt of his ſlaughtered ſubjects. 
The engagement, however, was protracted until night parted the combatants 
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The darkneſs favoured the retreat of the Scots; and the Engliſh did not think polyd. Virgil. 


the victory aſcertained, until next day, when they found themſelves maſters of Hall. 
the field; and the ænemyꝰs artillery. Ten thouſand Scots are ſaid to have periſhed Hollingſned. 


on this occaſion; and the victors loſt about half that number. A body, ſup- 
Poſed to be that of James, was incloſed in a leaden coffin, and ſent to London, 
where it remained unburied, until it was abſolved by the pope of the ſenten 
of excommunication, which he had incurred on account of his attachment t 
Lewis. The Scottiſh hiſtorians pretend, that this was not the body of James, 
but of a young gentleman called Elphinſton, who, as well as ſeveral other vo- 
lunteers, were habited like the king, that his danger might be the more divided. 
They alledge, that James was ſeen on the other ſide of the Tweed after the 
battle; and that he was aſſaſſinated by the earl of Hume, who bore an cee 
grudge to his perſon. Be that as it will, he was a prince of great courage and 
generoſity, and died univerſally. lamented by his ſubjects, who loved him with 
extraordinary affection. | "IG, er "ORD OK TOIG. 
XXVII. Henry, notwithſtanding the laurels he had gathered in the courſe - 
of this ſummer, began to be tired of the war with France, in proportion as he 
became more and more convinced of the treachery of his allies, After the 
battle of Guinegaſte, the Swils, inſtigated by the pope. and the emperor, made 
an irruption into Burgundy, and inveſted Dijon, which was defended. by La 
Tremouille lately returned from Italy. This officer, finding himſelf reduced to ex- 
tremity, concluded a capitulation with the beſiegers, by which he bound him- 
ſelf to pay four hundred thouſand crowns z and promiſed, in his maſter's name, 
that the king ſhould renounce all his pretenſions to the dutchy of Milan. The 
*Swiſs received twenty thouſand crowns of the money from La Fremouille, and 
faur hoſtages, with which they returned very well ſatisfied to their owhicountry:: 
but, theſe found means to eſcape, when Lewis refuſed to ratify. the capitulation. 
That monarch finding himſelf unable to cope with ſo many adverſaries, reſolved 
' to' reconcile himſelf to the pope, who having no perſonal enmity againſt him, 
and being now rid of his fears for. Italy, exacted no other condition, but that 
of his renouncing the council of Piſa, which he immediately abandoned. The 
accommodation was no ſooner effected, than Leo ſent a brief to king Henry, 
exhorting him earneſtly to a peace, as he had taken up arms for the defence 
of the holy ſee, and already accompliſhed that purpoſe, by his victories over her 
enemy, in conſequence of which he had returned to his obedience.” Henry's 
eyes were now fully opened. He and his allies had uſed the pretence of defend - 
ing the church, as a pretence only, to cover their own ſeparate intereſts: aid 
now ' tlie FOE had accompliſhed his own aim, he pretended to interpret the pre-. 
| their league in the literal acceptation. He had been more than. once 
© duped by his father-in-law the king of Arragon, he had nothing to expect either 
from the power or ſincerity of the emperor, and he foreſaw that he ſhould. not 
be able of bimſelf to maintain a war againſt the whole ſtrength of France, ,,, 
trot whith he therefore” endeavoured to extricate himſelf with the firſt oppor- 
tunity. $ XXVIII, Lewis, 
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i nr. Lewis, fired with the ambition of recovering: Milan and Genoa, 
refolved to ſow jealouſies and diſſenſion among the allies; and with this view 
renewed a negotiation with the . touching a marriage between his 
daughter Renee, and Charles archduke of Auſtria. Suech an alliance would 
have been very agreeable to Maximilian and Ferdinand : but, the pope could 
not behald the proſpect of it without the urmoſt diſquiet; for, he was not more 


afraid of ſeeing Milan in the hands of the French, than of its being poſſeſſed b 

à a grandſon of the emperor, and king of Arragon. He and the Swils paſſionately 

.. defired to ſee the family of the Sforzas in poſſeſſion of that dutchy. The chief 
am of the Venetians was, to procure an equitable peace with the emperor, 


which they could not obtain without the aſſiſtance of France; and this was not 


to be acquired but by aiding Lewis to recover the Milanefe. Maximilian was 


the more averſe to peace, as he found his account in the war, which was carried 


on at the expence of his allies againſt Venice; and it was the intereſt of Ferdi- 


nand to keep the affairs of Italy embroiled, that Lewis might. not have leiſure 


ta convert his attention to Nayarte, which the Spaniard had conquered. . For 


this purpoſe he ated a great variety of parts; ſometimes he aſſiſted the empe- 
ror againſt Venice; ſometimes he uſed his good offices with Maximilian, in 
favour of the republic ; at other times he inſtigated the pope and the Swils againſt 
Lewis; and then he offered his aſſiſtance to that prince, in conquering the 
dutchy of Milan. His whole conduct was made up of artifice and deceit, prac- 
tiſed for his own ſelfiſh purpoſes : but, at length his cunning overſhot itſelf; 
for, he loſt his reputation to ſuch a degree, that no prince, would confide in his 
profeſſions. Pope Fo. alarmed at the negotiation which Lewis had renewed with 
the emperor, endeavoured to reconcile the French king with the Swiſs, that he 
might be the leſs diſpoſed to unite with Maximilian, and the king of Arragon ; 
but, all his efforts proved ineffectual. Ferdinand, afraid of being left alone in 
the lurch, prolonged the truce for another year with Lewis; and his holineſs 
endeavoured to promote an accommodation between the emperor and the Vene- 
Tians, that the French might be diſcouraged from reviſiting Italy. After ſome 
negotiation, they choſe him arbiter of their difference, and he pronounced a 
proviſional ſentence, ordaining, That both parties ſhould lay down their arms: 
That the emperor ſhould put, by way of depoſit, in his hands, the town of Vi- 
cenza, and all that the Spaniards occupied in the territories of Padua and Tre- 
viſo: That the Venetians ſhould act in the ſame manner with reſpect to Crema; 
and pay hfty thouſand ducats to the emperor : but, That this proviſional agree- 
Want fon be null, if not ratified hy both parties; and in that caſe, he en- 


Cuicciardini. gaged to pronounce a definitive ſentence within the year. This award was ac- 


* cofdingly rejected hy the Venetians, who thought a truce would be more pre- 
Judicial to their affairs tban a continuation of the war. | 
XXIX. Such was the ſtate of affairs in Europe when Henry returned from 


France, and celebrated his victories with all ſorts of public rejoicing. A parlia- 


ment was aſſembled on the third day of January, tho' nothing of moment was 
tranſacted. During the ſelſion, the king conferred upon the earl of Surry the 
title of duke of Norfolk, which his father had loſt with his life at the battle of 


Boſworth; his eldeſt ſon Thamas became earl of Surry ; Charles Brandon viſ- 
count de Lifle was created duke of Suffolk; Charles Somerſet was promoted 


to the earldom of Worceſter ; and, Margaret daughter of the duke of 2 
| r 
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brother to Edward IV. obtained the title of counteſs of Saliſbury, as heireſs of 
her brother the earl of Warwick, who had been beheaded. The biſhopric of 
Lincoln becoming vacant, was beſtowed upon Thomas Wolſey by the pope, 
who had reſerved to himſelf all the collations of the Engliſh fees; and he at- 
terwards appointed Wolſey adminiſtrator of the dioceſe of Tournay, on pretence 
of its being abandoned by the biſhop, e BUS: Rymer. 
_ $ XXX, While the pope took theſe meaſures to render the miniſter of Eng- 
land ;propitious to his views, Lewis king of France made overtures of peace 
to Henry, by means of the duke of Longueville, who had been taken in the 
battle of Guinegaſte. That nobleman acted as a private ambaſſador, in open- 
ing the eyes of the Engliſh monarch with regard to the conduct of his allies ; 
and, demanded his ſiſter Mary in marriage for-Lewis, who had loſt his : 
wife Anne of Britanny in the beginning of the preceding year. No Eng- 
liſhman was privy to this negotiation but the king himlelf,, and Wolſey 
biſhop of Lincoln, until both parties had agreed to almoſt all the articles pro- 
poſed ; and then the French king ſending over two public ambaſſadors, a ceſ- 
{ation of arms took place while the affair was on the carpet. After ſome debate 
and difficulty, three different treaties were ſigned on the-ſeventh day of Auguſt. 
The firſt imported, That peace and friendſhip ſhould ſubſiſt until one of the 
parties ſhould die; and that his ſucceſſor ſhould within the year give notice to 
the ſurvivor, whether or not he would renew the treaty: That all impoſitions 
laid within two and fifty years, by either king, to the prejudice of the other's 
ſubjects, ſhould be aboliſhed : That this peace ſhould not be deemed broken 
and annulled on account of whatever violations might be committed on either 
ſide : That one party ſhould not afford refuge and protection to the other's 
rebels. Both kings obliged themſelves to aſſiſt each other, for the mutual 
defence of their dominions : for the recovery of territories retained by other 
rinces, and in caſe of either's being attacked on account of this treaty :. in which 
the pope, the Swiſs, and the king of Scotland, were comprehended as the allies 
of Lewis, while Henry nominated as his friends, the pope, Bologna, with all 
the cities of St. Peter's patrimony, the archduke of Auſtria,” and the Swils. 
The ſecond treaty itipulated, That the marriage between Lewis and the prin- 
ceſs Mary ſhould be contracted by proxy, and celebrated in ten days after the 
date of the treaty : That the king of England ſhould ſend the princeſs at his 
own expence to Abbeville: and, That'the French king ſhould conſummate the 
nuptials in four days after her arrival: That Mary's dower ſhould amount to 
four hundred thouſand crowns, one half of which ſhould be expended in jew- 
els: and, That in caſe of requiſition, Lewis ſhould not be obliged tc eſtore 
above that value: That, with regard to the other half, Henry ſhould pay it 
by giving an acquittance to the French king, for ſo. much of one million 
which Lewis obliged himſelf by this treaty to pay to the king of England : 
That the jointure of Mary ſhould be as great as that which had been aſſigned 
to any queen of France; and, in caſe of her ſurviving Lewis, ſhe ſhould have 
it in her power to live in France or England, according to her own inclination. 
In the third treaty Lewis acknowledged, That Charles VII. of France had, in 
the pacification of Eſtaples, engaged to pay to Henry VII. of England and his 
ſuoceſſors, the ſum of ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand crowns; the arrears of 
which it was incumbent upon him (Lewis) to diſcharge: That his father Charles 
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duke of Orleans, owed a certain ſum to Margaret of Somerſet, grandmothertb 
Henry VIII. and, That as theſe two debts ſtill remained unliquidated, Lewis 
promiled to pay to the king of England, or his ſucceſſors, one million of 


Crowns, on account of the arrears due, in teſtimony of his affection, and in 


order to render the peace more durable. Before this treaty was ſigned, Mary 
declared, in preſence of a notary and witnefles, that ſhe-had been forced to plight 
her troth to the prince of Caſtile, archduke of Auſtria, who had failed in the 
performance of his promiſe to marry her by proxy, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould have 


attained to che fourteenth year of her age; beſides, ſhe alledged, that the coun- 


ſellors and contederates of Charles exerted all their influence, in attempts to in- 
ſpire him with hatred againſt her brother the king of England. The months 
of Auguſt and September were ſpent in preparations for the voyage of this new 
queen of France, and in the ſolemnization of the marriage by proxy, in England 
and France, and the ratification of the treaties; and then Mary was conducted 
with a numerous retinue to Abbeville, where the marriage was conſummated 
on the ninth day of October. | MT EPR. 
$ XXXI. Ia the mean time cardinal Bambridge dying at Rome, his arch- 
biſhopric. of York was beſtowed on Wolſey, whe _ directed the helm of 
government with the moſt abſolute authority. By this pacification Henry 
extricated himſelf from an expenſive war: and now his kingdom enjoyed pro- 
found tranquillity ; for, James IV. of Scotland, who was killed at Floddon, 
had left two infant ſons, under the tuition of his queen, whom he had likewiſe 
in his laſt will appointed regent. of the kingdom during her widowhood.  'She 
torthwich wrote to her brother Henry, deſiring he would not moleſt the king- 
dom in the minority of his nephew James V. and he generouſiy aſſured her, 
that he was equally diſpoſed for peace or war, and left the choice of either to 
the Scottiſh miniſtry. This queen, however, did not long preſerve her autho- 
rity 3. for, giving her hand to Archibald Douglas earl of Angus, the faction 
which oppoſed that nobleman, headed by the earl of Hume, influenced the 
ſtates to offer the regency to John duke of Albany, ſon of Alexander duke of 
Albany, brother of James III. who had died in France, leaving his title to this 
ſon, a young nobleman of reputation, and attached to the intereſt of Lewis, from 

whom he had received repeated marks of favour. 3 
\$XXXU. The firſt day of the r year was rendered remarkable by 
the, death of the French king, Lewis XII. after he had been between three and 
tour months in poſſeſſion of his young conſort. He was ſucceeded by the duke 
de Valois, under the name of Francis I. a young prince of an enterpriſing genius, 
who aſſumed the title of the duke of Milan, thereby demonſtrating that he in- 
tended to proſecute the deſign of his predeceſſor, in recovering that dutchy. 
The young dowager Mary finding herſelf at liberty, by the death of her huſ- 
band, to beſtow her hand upon the perſon who had already captivated her heart, 
married Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, in the third month of her widow- 
hood, without the knowledge of her brother Henry, who at firſt expreſſed 
great indignation againſt the duke and her ; but was ſoon reconciled to both, 
and re · admitted them into his favour. By that time they returned to England 
the parliament was aſſembled; and, among ſome other regulations of à do- 
meſtic nature, enacted three remarkable ſtatutes. The firſt contained a prohi- 
bition to export unmanufactured wool from the kingdom; the ſecond annulled: 
> 7 all. 
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all patents lately obtained, which contradicted the purport of anterior patents, 
not expreſly mentioned in the latter; and the third ordained, that no member 
of parliament ſhould abſent himſelf before the end of the ſeſſion, without expreſs 
leave, on pain of forfeiting his os ae” Theſe affairs being tranſacted, Francis I. 
being reſolved to march into Italy for the recovery of Milan, thought it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to ſecure the friendſhip of England, and ſent an ambaſſador to 
London to renew the alliance with Henry, together with the obligation for 
paying the million which had been ſtipulated with Lewis. This negotiation 
met with no difficulty, and a new treaty was immediately concluded. Henry 
thought proper at the fame time to ſend ambaſſadors to Bruſſels, to excuſe his 
conduct to the archduke, in the affair of his ſiſter's marriage, and to propoſe a 
new alliance; but they were received with great indifference, and a conſiderable 
time elapſed before they received an anfwer. | | ITE nm KO. 18990) 
 $XXXIIIL Mean while Francis began to make great prepatations for his Ita. 
han expedition; and Ferdinand, being apprehenſive that his real deſign was upon 
Navarre, engaged in a league with the emperor, the duke of Milan, and the 
Swiſs, for obſtructing his progreſs, - Whether he ſhould attack that kingdom, 
or penetrate into Italy. The pope himſelf acceded privately to this treaty; 
and ſent an army into Lombardy, under the command of Laurence de lech | 
cis. The king of Arragon raifed forces for the defence of Navarre, and the 
Swiſs fent troops to take poſſeſſion of the paſſes into Italy: but Ferdinand no 
ſooner underſtood the real defign of France, than he diſbanded his army which 
he had raiſed. for the protection of Navarre, and forbad the viceroy of Naples, 
who commanded his forces in Italy, to join the allies. The emperor continued 


* 
— 


inactive at Inſptuck, according to cuſtom, and Leo made no motion towards 


aſſiſting the Swiſs, who were left to bear the whole burthen of the war. Fran- 
cis, having found means to paſs the mountains by a way which was thought 
impracticable, the'Swits retired to Milan; and he, approaching the ſame city, 
offered them a great fum of money if they would return to their on country. 


The negoriation was already pretty far advanced, when they received à rein- 
forcement of fifteen thouſand men, and not only rejected his propoſal, bat re- 


ſolved to give him battle without delay. Accordingly they attacked him at 
Marignan, and were defeated with great ſlaughter: then they retired to Swiſs- 
erland; and their ally, Maximilian Sforza, being obliged to ſurrender himſelf, 
with the citadel of Milan, to the victor, was ſent priſoner to France. The pope, 
ſeeing Francis triumph over all his machinations, reſolved to make his peace 


with that monarch; and an accommodation was immediately effected on ſuch 


adyantageous terms as his holineſs had no reaſon to expect from a prince whom 
he had E arievoutly injured. | 15 — : 1" S659 
$ XXXIV. By this time Henry king of England began to alter in his diſ- 
polition towards Francis: he became jealous” and envious of that monarch's 
greatneſs and glory; and he was inſtigated againſt him by Wolſey, who wanted 
to gratify his animoſity againſt the French king, - for having done him ill of- 
fices with the pope, concerning the biſhopric of Tournay, of which the Eng- 
liſh miniſter was adminiſtrator. Wolſey had deſired Francis to beſtow another 
dioceſe upon Lewis Guillard, biſhop of that ſee, and the French king had pro- 
miſed to gratify him in that particular; but, inſtead of complying with his re- 
queſt, he ſollicited the pope to re-eſtabliſh Guillard, who obtained a bull for that 
| 4 Az. purpoſe, 
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14. Herbert, purpoſe. I his mandate gave great umbrage both to Henry and his favoprite, 
| who thus loſt an,adyantageous adminiſtration ;. but Francis, in order to pacify 
Wolſey, promiſed to employ his intereſt towards his obtaining a cardinal's hat, 
© which was the chief object of his ambition, He had hoped to ſucceed Bam: 
bridge, both as cardinal and archbiſhop of Tork; and Akne as his follict 
p tor, at the court of Rome, cardinal Adrian de Cornetto, the pope's collator in 
England, whoſe deputy in this office was Polydore Vergil, the hiſtorian. The 
cardinal, however, had not acted with ſincerity in this negotiation; and Wol- 
ſey, receiving intelligence that he had betrayed his cauſe, was ſo irritated againſt 
him, that he not only ſeized the firſt pretext that occurred to ſend Vergil pri- 
foner to tlie Tower; but allo influenced the king to write a letter with his own 
hand to the pope, deſiring he would appoint a collector in the room of Adrian. 
His holineſs did not think proper to refuſe his requeſt; but he and the cardinal, 
Julio de Medicis, ſollicited in their turn the enlargement of Polydore Vergil; 
who, nevertheleſs, was not diſcharged from his confinement until Wolſey had 
obtained the cardinal's hat by the good offices of the French monarch. _. 
$XXXY., Notwithſtanding the joy with which he received the news of his 
romotion, he would not forgive the author of his elevation for the injury he 
i bined at his hands in the affair of Tournay ; but reſolved to engage Henry 
in a new league againſt France. His three predominant paſſions were pride, in- 
tereſt, and revenge; and theſe three he reſolved to gratify on this occaſion. He 
wanted to ſhew that even ſovereigns ſhould not offend him with impunity. He 
conſulted his revenge in diſtreſſing Francis; and his intereſt in preſerving the 
adminiſtration of the biſhopric of Tournay, which he had no oy ct of retain- 
ing-any other way than by a rupture between France and England. The king 
was Wholly guided by his counſels, without perceiving his aſcendancy. Ri- 
chard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, his benefactor, together with the dukes of 
Norfolk and ITY received ſuch mortifications from this imperious pre- 
late, as obligedthem to retire from court, that they might be no longer expoſed to 
his inſolence; and the reſt of the privy council was 1 8 5 compoſed of his crea- 
tures. He now fomented the king's paſſions . rancis, by exaggerating 
the greatneſs and glory of that monarch, and inſinuating that it was the intereſt 
of England to humble his pride, and hinder him from growing more powerful. 
When he had thus prepared the king's diſpoſition, he gave the emperor to un- 
derſtand that it would not be impoſſible to detach his maſter from the intereſt 
| of Francis; and, in the mean time, he prevailed upon Henry to renew the al- 
Id. Herbert. liance between Spain and England, notwithſtanding the repeated perfidy of 
Ad. Pub. Ferdinand. Maximilian, overjoyed at theſe advances, ſent a Milaneſe ambaſ- 
ſador to London, to demand ſuccours for Francis Sforza, who reſided in Ger- 
many, and had aſſumed the title of duke of Milan ſince the captivity of his el- 
der brother. Henry, on this occaſion, convoked a general council, to which 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, and the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, were arti»... 
culafly ſummoned. The cardinal opened the aſſembly with a ſtudied ſpeech. 
againſt Francis, endeavouring to demonſtrate that it was the intereſt, of Eng 15 
land to oppoſe the progreſs of his ambition. His ſentiments were e a 
the biſhop of Durham, and the majority of the members; but the antient con- 
ſellors diſſuaded the king from infringing the peace to which he had ſo ſolemnly : 
worn; and adviſed him to turn his arms againſt Scotland, where the French 
ener a aybaon ly 1100) DS SO-DIGOW 2 * Nene ene e party 
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party prevailed over the intereſt of his ſiſter. Henry himſelf ſeemed to follow 
x nuddle courſe ; which, in all probability, was preſcribed by his miniſter, He 
determined to afliſt the emperor” and Francis Sforza privately : he ordered 
Richard Pace, his ambaſſador at the imperial court, to treat with them on the 
ſubject, and accommodated them with large ſums of money,. The duke of 
Milan engaged to pay an annual penſion of ten thouſand ducats to Wolſey for 
his good offices, as ſoon as he ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in his dutchy; and the 
emperor ſent Matthew Skinner, cardinal of Sion, into England, to negotiate a LA. Herbert, 
league with Henry. | rd c ork bach nd ada an, ot Pad 
+ $ XXXVT. The parliament re-afſembled on the twelfth day of November; 
and the clergy met in convocation about the ſame time, nk conſidered 
the demand of an extraordinary ſubſidy, which the pope required on pretence 
of an approaching war with the Turks; they replied, that the laſt war, under- 
taken againſt France, at the ſolicitation of pope Julius II. for the defence of the 
church, had exhauſted the clergy in ſuch a manner, that they were in no con- 
dition to grant new ſubſidies : beſides, by a decree” of the council of Conſtance, 
the pope could not impoſe ſubſidies on the clergy, without the approbation of a 
general council. The Engliſh clergy were now ſubject to a new pope. of their Ld. Herberr. 
own, in the perſon of Wolſey, who was much more formidable than the pontiff 
of Rome, becauſe ſupported by the King's whole authority. Since his being 
inveſted with the dignity of cardinal, he had become more vain, proud, and 
imperious than ever. He never appeared in public withont the retinue of a 
ſovereigh prince. His cardinals hat was carried as a trophy before him; and, 
when he entered the chapel, placed upon the altar. He was preceded by his 
ſerjeant 'at arms and mace, two gentlemen carrying pillars of filyer, and his 
croſs-bearer. His habit was of filk; and the very harneſs of his horſes em- 
broidered with gold. Warham, archbifhop of Canterbury, was ſhocked at his 
oſtentation; and ſtill more chagrined at his preſumption, in ordering the croſs 
of York to be carried erect in the province of Canterbury. Knowing himſelf 
unable to cope with Wolſey in point of intereſt, he begged leave to retire to 
his own ſee, and reſign the office of chancellor, which was immediately con- 
ferred on the favourite cardinal, whom the king enabled to ſupport his aſſu- 
med dignity with continual benefactions of prebends, wardſhips, and other 
perquiſites. Beſides the income of his archbiſhopric and office of chancellor, 
he farmed at a mean price the ſees of Bath, Wells, and Hereford, poſſeſſed by 
Italians reſiding at Rome; and his avarice increaſed with his revenue. Ad. Pub. 

$ XXX VIL In the courſe of this year Alexander duke of Albany arrived in 
Scotland, which” he found diſtracted by factions, which the king of England 
carefully fomented. As uncle to the infant King he aſſumed the title of Pro- 
tector of that realm; and, by the connivance of the pope, filled the benefices 
with his own creatures. The duke of Albany, being a ſtranger in Scotland, 
conducted himſelf by the information and direction of Hepburn, biſhop of 
Murray, a paſſionate and factious prelate; who, having a diſpute about his 
dioceſe with Formar, who was ſupported by the earl of Hume, painted this 
nobleman in ſuch colours to the regent, . that when he came to court he found 
himſelf treated with coldneſs and contempt. Enraged at Albany's behaviqur, 
he compromiſed his diſpute with the queen dowager, whom he perſuaded to 
cry Re ſon into England, where he would be ſcreened from the * 
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deſigns of the regent ; but her intention was fruftrated by the vigilance of the 
duke of Albany, who ſecured the perion of the young king, and committed 
him, for his education, to the care of three perſons of unblemiſhed character. 
Hume and his brother eſcaped into England. whither they were followed by 
the queen, and her huſband, Archibald earl of Angus. They were however 
eee upon by the aſſurances of the regent to return, though not before 

he queen was delivered, at Harbottle in Northumberland, of a daughter, who 
eee te 77 1931 90 Tory 170 4: 147 TTL ROY 
-$ XXXVIII. In February of the following year, the queen of England 
brought into the world a princeſs, chriſtened by the name of Mary; and the 
fame month was rendered remarkable by the death of Ferdinand king of Spain, 


who was ſucceeded on the thrones of Caſtile and Arragon by his grandſon, 
Charles archduke of Auſtria; juſt after that prince had renewed the alliance 


Guicciard. 
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between England and the Low Countries, of which he was ſovereign. + As it 
was the intereſt of Charles to live in peace with France until he ſhould be firmly 
eſtabliſhed in Spain, where he met with ſome oppoſition, Maximilian. found 
himſelf obliged to act alone in Italy, where he aſſembled an army of twenty 
thouſand Germans and Swiſs, by means of the money he had. received from 


England ; and with theſe he made a fruitleſs attempt on Milan. Bafled in this 


undertaking, he endeavoured to engage the pope, the king of England; and his 
grandſon Charles, in a league againſt France: and, miſcarrying in this effort 
alſo, he tried to cajole Henry, by aſſuring him he would reſign the empire in 
his favour, and affign to him his whole right to the dutchy of Milan. The 
king of England, being by this time perfectly well WI 1A with the character 
of Maximilian, thanked him for his good will; but deſired he would defer the 
execution of his ſcheme to a more tavourable opportunity; and, in the mean 
time, gratified him with a ſum of money, which was the real, object of the 
e , . haitig we Go 
XXXIX. In the mean time Francis I. formed a project for the conqueſt 
of Naples, and endeavoured to render the pope propitious to this undertaking ; 
but Leo wiſhed for nothing ſo eagerly as Fo the expulſion of the French from 
Italy, and exerted all his endeavours to traverſe the deſign of Francis in pri- 
vate, while he amuſed. him with vague negotiations. The king of France, 
being at length convinced of his double · dealing, laid aſide all thoughts of that 
dition; and, at Noyon, concluded a treaty of peace with Charles the yew 
king of Caſtile. The pope, the emperor, and the King of England, employed 
all their artifice to de Charles from the intereſt of France; but all they 
could obtain was his eopcurrence in a'defenfive keague, concluded at London, 
by which they engaged to ſuppart one another mutually, in caſe of being at · 
tacked. The emperor foon grew tired of a league which produced no money s 
and, before the end of the year, acceded to the treaty ot .Noyon.,; He, at the 
ſame time, referred his diſpute with the Venetian to arbizrazion 5 and conſenicti, 
that the five cantons of Swiſs, who had formerly refuſcd to enter into ag alli- 
ance with France, ſhould now be comprehended in the treaty, together with the 


reſt of tkeir countrymen. . 


XL. While the princes of the continent endeavoured to oppoſe the ambi- 
tious deſigns of each other, Henry concluded a truce tor one gear with the fer 
gent of Scotland, that he might have an opportunity to cabal againſt that 

08 oz nobleman, 
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nobleman, by the influence of the Humes, who, were devoted to his intereſt, He 
wrote to the Scottiſh parliament, deſiring they would ſend; back the duke of 
Albany to France, becauſe it was not proper that the young king ſhould be in the 
power of his preſumptive heir; and he threatened, in caſe they ſhould refuſe to 
comply with his propoſal, that he would take other meaſures for the preſer vation 
of his nephew. The parliament paying very little regard to this cemonſtrance, the 
Humes perſuaded Hamilton carl of Arran to claim the tegencys as leinſman to 
the king; and in the mean time, they levied troops to ſupport his pretenſions, 
The duke of Albany being informed of this conſpiracy, marched agaiuſt the 
earl of Arran, and in a few days. reduced his caſtle at Hamilton: then the 
Humes pulling off the maſk, made themſelves maſters of Dumbar, which they 


o 


demoliſhed. : They were afterwards decoyed to court by the regents and be- Buchanan. 


headed for rebellious practices. ut” ! 
S XII. During thele tranſactigns, the pope, and the council of the! Lateran, 

ere employed in reforming the calendar, which was extremely defective; and 
Brick were addreſſed: to all the princes of Europe, deſiring they would ſend their 


moſt 40 e e to Rome, to facilitate this reformation. At the fame An. Ch. 15 17. 


time his holineſs ſollicited the powers of Chriſtendom to join in a league againſt 
12 Turks, which had. been juſt concluded between the e the kings of 

rance and Spain. In this treaty a place was left for Henry of England, 
whom the pope earneſtly exhorted, to concur in eppoſing the progteſs of the 
Turks againſt the Mamelukes of Egypt, alledging, that the infidels, after hav- 
ing ſubdued the Agyptians, would certainly turn their arms againſt the Chri- 
ſtians: but, it afterwards appeared, that the ſole deſign of his holineſs was; to 


enrich himſelf and his family wich the ſpoils of Chriſtendom. In the mean La. Herbert. 


time, Francis Maria de la Rovera, hy the help of the Spaniſſi forces, rteovered 
the dutchy of Urbino, of which he had been ſtripped in favour af Laurence 
de Medicis, che pope's nephew; and to the maintenance of this war was con- 
verted part of the tythe which he levied on the Engliſh clergy, by the hands of 
cardinal Wolſey. About this period a conſpiracy! was formed againſt the life 
of his holineſs, by the cardinal. of Sienna, who being detected in his deſign; 
was decoyed to Rome by a ſafe- conduct, and ſtrangled in the eaſtle of St. An- 
gelo. Francis I. being afraid of loſing Milan by the intrigues of the pope, 
courted his friendſhip not only by ſupplying him with troops for the war ot 
Urbino, but likewiſe, by offering Catherine heireſs of the houſe of Boulogne, 
in marriage to Laurence of Medicis, who eſpouſed her accordingly: and the 
pope was ſo well pleaſed with the match, that he indulged Francis withia tenth 
upon his glergy, on pretence of maintaining the war againſi-the-infidels; | | 
XLII. The ſame. pretext he uſed for felling plenary indulgences art, a very 
moderate price, to all who would purchaſe their ſalvation. Chriſtendom was 
divided into different departments, in which collectors were appointed to re- 
ceive the money, together with certain ꝓtioſts inſtructed to preach up the utility 
of the indulgences. The archbiſhop of Mentz, who nominated the preachers 
in Germany, aſſigned the province of Saxony to the Jacobins, whereas in the 
preceding cruſades, that employment had been always beſtowed upon the Augu- 
ſtines. Theſe laſt were ſo incenſed at this ſuppoſed injury, that they induſtri- 
ouſly lifted the conduct of the preachers as well as the collectors, which they 
expoſed, ridiculed, and cenſured in public. Martin Luther, an Auguſtine monk, 
en * | I, 
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aul profeſſor of theology/in the new univerſity of Wirteniberg, wrote againſt 

thoſe agents; and in his writihgs inſerted 7 ſevere animadverſions 3 15 

the natute of the indulgences. By theſe bold attacks he incurred the te- 
ſentment of a great number of eccleſiaſtics,” and their oppoſition inſenſibly en- 

gaged him in a careful examination of the authority on which indulgences were 

Sleidan. founded. He was ſoon ſatisfied of their being altogether unfupported by ferip- 
| ture; and from that day laboured to diſabuſe the public with reſpect to their 
opinion of the papal power: the* he ig ſaid'to have been animated by the dic- 

tates of private reſentment, in forwarding the reformation, which ſoon diffufed 


irſelf over great part of Germany; and afterwards extended into other coun- 
tries. The pope payed very little regard at firſt to Luther's efforts, thinking 
it impoſſible, that a ſimple monk could ever affect the power and authority of 
the ſovereign pontiff; he therefore continued to fell his indulgences, and to 
exhort all chriſtians to contribute towards the fucceſs of ſuch a neceſſary 
war. Among others he applied to the king of England, whom he extolled 


9771 with the moſt extravagant encomiums, for his zeal in behalf of we (Rb j 


and then demanded a ſubſidy of two hundred thouſand ducats, tho 
ſucceed in this negotiati o. Fine | 
+, XLHI. Henry's imagination was much more engaged by the propofal of 
Ld. Herbert. Maximilian, who had promiſed to reſign the empire in his favour. Though 
he at firſt ſeemed to decline this honour, it made an impreſſion upon his mind; 
and now that the emperor was in the Low Countries on a viſit to his grandſon, 
he ſent the biſhop of Wincheſter, and doctor Cuthbert Tonſtal, to treat with 
him on the ſubject, and propoſe an interview. Maximilian told them, he 
would ſpare their King the trouble of croſſing the fea, by gotng in perſon to 
England; but, when they talked to him on the other fubject, he anſwered with 
equivocation, and ſbught to evade his promiſe, on various pretences; alledging, 
that he muſt firſt obtain the conſent of the diet, that he himſelf might re- 
tain the title of king of the Romans, and render it hereditary in his farnily ; 
at other times, he ſaid his intention was to procure the imperial crown to his 
grandſon Charles, to create Henry king of the Romans, and to erect Auſtria 
into a kingdom for Ferdinand the brother of Charles. From theſe vague de- 
clarations, the "ambaſſadors concluded, that he had no intention to part with 
the imperial crown; and that his original propoſal was no more than a ſcheme 
of adulation to extort money from the king of England. Henry had very 
little reaſon to be chagrined at his being diſappointed in the hope of ſuch a 
troubleſome dignity. He ruled over a wealthy nation, which intirely acqui- 
eſced in his government; and the tranquillity of his people was uninter- 
rupted, except by petty commotions, which were eaſily quelled. One of theſe 
happened at this juncture, in the city of London, where the N raĩſed 
a riot againſt foreigners, ſome of whom were robbed and murdered. The earls 
of Saliſbury and Surry aſſembling the inns of court men, cleared the ſtreets of 
the populace; and in about chree days after the riot, the duke of Norfolk en- 
tering the city at the head of thirteen hundred armed men, joined the mayor, 
and proceeded legally againſt the offenders. John Lincoln, a broker, and three 
other ringleaders, were hanged, drawn and quartered. Ten were hung on gib- 
bets in the ſtreets; the recorder and aldermen went in mourning to court, and 
deprecated the wrath of the king, who referred the affair to the cognizance 4 


ie did not 
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the cardinal, who was chancellor of the realm. In c of his award, 
all the priſoners in white ſhirts, with halters about their necks, appeared before 


the king at Weſtininſter, and craving mercy, were pardoned; Thisdilturbance 


was ſucceeded by the Sweating ſickneſs, which.raged in England wich ſuch ma- 
lignity, that a great number of 2 in three hours after they were ſeized 
with the diſtemper, which in ſome towns deſtroyed one third, and in others, 
one half of the inhabitants. enen, n 
- $ XLIV. Though there was not one prince in Europe that thought the pope 
was really in earneſt in his project for a general league againſt the Infidels, 
even believed ſuch a ſcheme practicable, almoſt every. individual potentate 
uſed jt as a pretext for covering his own intereſted deſigns. The emperor he- 
ing deſirous of ſeeing one of his grand - children elected king of the Romana, 
availed himſelf of this pretended war againſt the Furs, to petſuade the Ger- 
mans, that the imperial dignity ought to be preſerved in the houſe f Auſtria, 
as no other family in the empire had power enough to taſiſt their attempts. 
Charles king of 
and as he had occaſion for ſome years of peace, ſtrenuouſiy inſiſttd upon the 
concluſion of a general truce, that the chriſtian prinees might be at liberty to 
unite their forces againſt the Infidels. Such a propoſat could not be diſagree 
able to the French king, alarmed by the defenſive league which had been formed 
againſt him, and eager to recover 'Fournay, which he could not hape to retrieve 


in time of peace; and Henry VIII. was glad to engage in the alliance formed Mezerai. 


by the pope, the emperor, the kings of France and Spain; becauſe his re- 
fuſal might have furniſhed them with a pretence for undertaking ſotmething 
to his prejudice. The example of ſuch powerful ſovereigns was followed by 
all the petty powers in Europe; and the pope began to think that chis project 
would be put in execution, than which, nothing was farther from the thoughts 
of the contracting parties. ee e 

S XLV, The king of France foreſeeing that he ſhould never he able to re- 
trieve Tournay, without gaining over to his intereſt cardinal Wolſey, who was 
admiaiſtrator of that biſhopric, ſpared neither flattery, promiſes, nor pre- 
ſents, to render that prelate propitious to his views; and at length, he pre- 
vailed upon him to agree to the reſtitution, on condition that the car- 


dinal ſhould be indemnified for the loſs of the adminiſtration, by a early pen- 


fion : that the French king ſhould pay fix hundred thouſand crouns to Henry 
for the city of Tournay : and, that a match ſhould be effected between the dau- 
phin and the princeſs Mary, daughter to the king of England. This private 
convention being ſettled, Wolſey all of a ſudden, changing his ufual ſtrain, re- 
preſented to the king, that the expence of the garriſon of Tournay greatly ſur- 
paſſed all the advantages he could derive from the poſſeſſion of à place which 
was at ſuch a diſtance from Calais; that it could not be maintained in caſe of a 
rupture between the two crowns. He therefore adviſed. him to fill his coffers 
with the money which was offered by Francis; and embrace the propoſal of the 
match, which would conſolidate. their friendſhip; render them the arbiters of 
Europe, and form a ſeaſonable bulwark againſt the growing power of. the houſe 
of Auſtria, already in poſſeſſion of the empire, Spain, the Low Countries, and the 
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Spain made uſe of the ſame pretence for. the ſame purpoſe ; an Ch. 1518, 


kingdom of Naples and Sicily. Henry plainly perceived Wolſey's motives for I J. Herbert. 


ſein this manner; and publicly declared, that he 


e tenor of his | 
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ſaw Wolfey' was reſolved to govern both himſelf and the king of France. In- 
deed, the cardinal had made a merit of diſcloſing to the king the advances 
which the French monarch had made to him in private, obſerving, that the 
prince muſt be very deſirous of Henry's friendſhip, who would ſue o ſubmiſ- 
ively to his ſervants. Wolſey had gained ſuch an aſcendancy over the mind of 
his ſovereign, that he could have perſuaded him to follow any meaſure what - 
ſoever, even though it had been oppoſite to his own intereſt: but, here his favou- 
rite's inclination, and his own intereſt happened to coincide; and he accordingly 
aſſented to the propoſal. The conditions of the alliance being regulated be- 
tween the cardinal and M. de Villeroy ſecrerary of ſtate, who repaired to Lon- 
don for that purpoſe, the king of France ſent over a ſolemn embaſly, compoſed 
of the admiral de Bonnivet, Stephen Poncher biſhop of Paris, joined to Villeroy, 
and impowered to renew the treaty of friendſhip between the two kings; to 
treat of a league with the pope, and other princes of Chriſtendom, tor the de- 
fence of religion, and the catholic church; of the match between the dauphin 
and the princeſs Mary; of the reſtitution of Tournay, St. Amand, and Mor- 


tagne; and of an interview between the two kings. They brought over letters 


patent, by which Francis obliged himſelf to pay to his Dear Friend the 
cardinal of York, a penſion of ten thouſand livres, in return for his giving up 
the adminiſtration of the biſhopric of Tournay. All theſe articles being duly 
diſcufſed, four ſeparate treaties were ſigned and ratified in October. In the 
firſt, the contracting parties agreed, That the marriage ſhould: be celebrated 
when the dauphin- ſhould have attained the fourteenth year of his age: That 
Mary's portion ſhould amount to three hundred and thirty thouſand crowns of 
gold : and, That her jointure ſhould be equal to that of Anne of Bretagne, and 
Mary of England, who had been wives to Lewis XII. The ſecond related to the 
reſtitution of Tournay, for which Francis engaged to pay fix hundred thouſand 
crowns z but from this ſum he was left at liberty to deduct the portion of the 
princeſs Mary. The third concerned certain precautions taken, to prevent an 
infraction of the peace, as well as to procure prompt reparation for the dam 

that might be ſuſtained by the ſubjects of either power. And the fourth ſtipu- 
latedan interview between the two monarchs, in the village of Sandenfelt, nearAr- 
dres in Picardy. Theſe treaties being ratified, the princeſs Mary was betrothed 
to the dauphin, in St. Paul's church at London; and the earl of Worceſter, 
with Weſt biſhop of Ely, and a magnificent train ſent over to demand the pers 
formance of Francis, who ſwore to the abſervance of the treaties, delivered 
hoſtages for the payment of the money, and in the name of his ſan, fulfilled the 
contract of marriage. | 70h 
S XL'VI. During theſe tranſactions, the pope appointed cardinal Laurentius 
Campejus his legate in England, with directions to ſollicit Henry's engagement 
in the general league or quinquennial truce; and authority to demand a tenth 
of the Engliſh clergy. Wolſey was no ſooner informed of this appointment, 
than he ſent one of his confidents to Rome, with a remonſtrance to his holi- 
neſs, importing, that the nomination of another legate, while he reſided car- 
dinal in England, was ſuch an affront as would deſtroy his credit and in- 


fluence, and render him incapable of ſerving the holy ſee effectually. Leo 


being unwilling to diſoblige ſuch a favourite miniſter, joined him in the Jega- 
tion with Campejus, whom the Engliſh cardinal found means * at 
n | ogne 
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kings of France and Spain openly declared themſelves competitors for the im- 


connexions with Italy, that he of the two who ſhould be choſen, would have 


emperor, was publicly protected by Francis. Ihe pope was obliged to tem- 
Ty. of England, by a ſteady and diſcreet conduct, might have held the ballance 
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Boulogne, until he received the pope's anſwer. Then underſtanding, that 
Campejus was come with a very mean equipage, he preſented him with ſome 

bales of red cloth for garments to his retinue, and twelve ſumpter mules richly 
capariſoned; with which he made a magnificent entry into London. During 

the proceſſion, however, one of the mules happened to fall, and the coffets 

which he carried flying open, diſcovered nothing but rags, broken meat, and 
marrow- bones; a circumſtance which expoſed the foreign cardinal to the ridi- 

cule of the populace... Such was the influence that Wolſey had gained at the 

court of Rome, that when cardinal Adrian de Cornetto was depoled and ſtrip- 

ped of all his benefices, in conſequence of his having engaged in a conſpiracy 

againſt. the pope, the adminiſtration of the biſnopric of Bath and Wells, which, 

he poſſeſſed in England, was given to the cardinal of York's and now, he and 

his colleague Campejus, were veſted with the extraordinary power of granti 

plenary indulgences. Their negotiation, however, proceeded but flowly.z for, Ld. Herbert. 
though Leo impowered them by an expreſs bull, ro conclude a league againſt the 

Turks, between the emperor and the kings of England, France and Spain, all 

that they could obtain was, a defenſive alliance in favour of the holy ſee, and 

their reſpective dominions, in caſe they ſhould: be attacked by the Infidels, The Ad. Pub. 
pope, whom they declared chief of this league, was extremely mortified to Daa 

them ſo averſe to an offenſive aſſociation, by virtue of which he could haye 
amaſſed ſums of money; nevertheleſs, he approved and ratified the treaty, and 

the report of an intended invaſion by the Infidels immediately vaniſned. 

- $XLVI. The peace which Europe now enjoyed, was interrupted by the 
death of the emperor Maximilian, who was no ſooner in his grave, than the 


perial throne; and began to cabal among the electors. The pope ſincerely An. Ch. 15 19. 
wiſhed that neither ſhould; aſcend the imperial throne, becauſe both had ſuch 


it in his power to embroil that country. The king of England had ſtill a han- 
kering after the imperial dignity, and ſent Richard Pace, as his ambaſſador, to 
ſound the clectors; but, he was too late in his application: and at length, the 
intereſt of Charles prevailing, he was elected emperor at the diet of Frankfort. 
Leo finding all oppoſition would be in vain, aſſented to the election with a 
good grace; but Francis was extremely mortified at his diſappointment, which 
inflamed the jealouſy that ſubſiſted between him and Charles; and haſtened 
the rupture that enſued. Indeed, their differences were ſuch as could not be 
eaſily terminated in an amicable manner. Francis had pretenſions to the king- 
dom of Naples, and reaſon to complain, that his rival had not reſtored the 
kingdom ot Navarre co John D' Albret, according to the. ſtipulations of the 
treaty of Noyons. On the other hand, Charles laid claim to the dutchy of 
Burgundy, as heir to the antient dukes, as well as to the dutchy of Milan, 
which, though poſſeſſed by Francis, was a fief of the empire. Another ſource of 
contention was the duke of Guelderland, who, tho! a ꝓroſeſſed enemy of the 


porize with both, though of the two he was inclined to favour Charles; and Hen- 


of power betwixt thoſe two rivals, as to cauſe either ſcale to preponderate, ac- 
cording to the neceſſity of the times, or the dictates of his on intereſt. Theſe, Mezerai. 
20/108 I 4B 2 however, 
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however, he did not always regard, becauſe he was abſolutely ruled by the 
paſſions and caprice of his favourite Wolſey, whom Charles and Francis cul- 
ti vated with the utmoſt aſſiduity, well knowing, there was no other way to pro- 
cure the friendſhip and aſſiſtance of England, which was deemed ſo neceffary 
to the ſucceſs: of their different deſigns. Beſides preſents and penſions offered 
to this idol, they vied with each other in careſſing him with the groſſeſt adula - 
tion, calling him in their letters, their friend, their patron, and their father; 
and extolling his virtue, prudence, and capacity, in the moſt hyperbolical ex- 
preſſions. He cunningly made uſe of theſe teſtimonies, not only to flatter his 
maſter's vanity, by ſenting how formidable he muſt be to thoſe two poten- 
tates, who Waere de Low as to court the good graces of his miniſter; but, like- 
wiſe to enhance his own merit in the opinion of Henry, who could not help 
obſerving, that Wolſey's parts muſt have been greatly ſuperior to thoſe of all 
other favourites, when they were thus acknowledged by the greateſt princes of 
Chriſtendom. He actually looked upon himſelf as the arbiter of Europe, and 
remained ſo fully: convinced of his cardinal's capacity, that he faw nothing but 
with his eyes, and was in every thing directed ſolely by his advice. Wolſey had 
now attained the very higheſt pinnacle of fortune; he was favourite, prime 
miniſter, lord high chancellor, adminiſtrator of the ſee of Bath and Wells, archbi · 
ſhop of Tork, cardinal, and legate a latere. He received annual penſions from the 
emperor, and the king of France, drew immenſe profits from the office of 
chancellor, by means of the privileges annexed to it by his majeſty ; and the 
king not only loaded him with rich preſents, but alto furniſhed him with a 
great number of © unities to increaſe his revenues. The pope, the emperor, 
the king of France, and the republic of Venice, courted his favour with the 
utmoſt emulation; and Francis in particular ſent him letters patent, confent+ 
ing, that he ſhould regulate the ceremonial of his interview with Henry. | 

SXLVII. Wolſey was ſo intoxicated by this flow of proſperity, that his 
pride and arrogance ſurmounted all bounds. He could no longer bear equality 
in his legation, and therefore prevailed upon the pope to recal Campejus; and 
leave him inveſted with the ſole legatine power. He now celebrated maſs as 
if he had been pope in reality,attended by biſhops and dukes; and earls preſented 
him with the water and towel. He ordered the croſs of York, and another tor 
his legatine function, to be carried before him by two of the talleſt prieſts that 
could be found. He erected a new court of judicature, called, the Legate's 
court, in effect a court of conſcience, that took cognizance of almoſt all the 
actions of life; and one John Allen being appointed judge of this bench, ated 
with incredible rapaciouſneſs and extortion, on pretence of reforming the morals 
of the people. He pretended that his juriſdiction extended to all ſuits ariſing 
from wills, and contracts of marriage; and tried an infinite number of cauſes, 


Id. Herbert, While the king's judges durſt not oppoſe this innovation. At the fame time, 


» 


the cardinal legate diſpoſed of all the benefices of the kingdom in favour of 
his own creatures, without paying the leaſt regard to the rights of churches, 
monaſteries, or patrons. At length, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, from a mo- 
tive of conſcience, informed the king of this oppreſſion; and Henry not only 
ſeemed ſurprized at the cardinal's inſolence, bur, deſired the old biſhop to tell 
him, that he expected he would reform all thoſe abuſes. This remonſtrance pro- 
duced no other effect, than that of augmenting Wolſey's- hatred to the archbi- 
offlich © wo ; ſhop. - 
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obliged to build a wooden edifice in a hurry. Before the two monarchs met, 
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ſhop! Hut his agent, Allen, being afterwards accuſed by one John London, a2 
ſimple prieſt, thè complaint reached the ears of the king, who reprimanded tlie 
cardinal with ſuehi ſeverity, that he was more cireumſpect in the ſequel. The 
treat wealth, power, and authority, which he enjoyed in England, could not 
{atisfy his ambition, while there was one degree of eccleſiaſtical dignity which 
he had not yet attained. He had already begun to take meaſures for obtain- 
ing the papacy, whenever the holy fee ſhould' become vacant; and the King of 
France ba aſſured him of the votes of fourteet cardinals : but, ſince Charles 
was elected emperor, he ſeemed to think that prince more capable of raiſing 
him to St. Peter's chair, and began gradually to wean his maſter from the in- 
tereſt of France, and engage him in behalf of the houſe of Auſtria. Never- 
theleſs he would not declare himſelf ſo far as to prevent the interview between 
Henty and Francis, becauſe he could not prevail upon himſelf to reſign the 
pleaſure of appeating at the court of France, with all the pomp of eccleſi- 
aſtical magnificende; and of ſhewing himſelf to his countrymen; honoured and 
careſſed by ſuch 'a powerful mohatch. But he was reſolved to take ſuch mea- 
ſures as would hinder Francis from turning this interview to the prejudice of 
the emperor, who at this period gained an incredible aeceſſion of wealth by the 
proweſs of Fernando Cortez, in his conqueſt of the Mexican empite. LA. Herbert. 
{$ XL1X. Wolſey having regulated the ceremonial of the interview, the king ä 
aired to Canterbury in the latter end of May, in order to paſs his Whitſun- An. Ch. 1520. 
rig in that city, and from thence proceed to Calais; bur next day he was given S 
to underitand that the emperor had landed at Dover. The whole court, and 
even the king himſelf, was ſurprized at the arrival of Charles, which had been 
reconcerted between that prince and the cardinal, to whom he had promiſed Act. Pub. 
bis influence with the pope, towards procuring for him the biſhopric of Baja- 
dox. Wolſey was ſent to compliment the emperor at Dover, waere the king | 
met him next day, and conducted him to Canterbury; whither alſo the queen | 
came to viſit her nephew, whom ſhe had never feen before. The emperor's de- 
fign in this voyage was to divert Henry from his purpoſed interview with 
Francis, from which, however, the king of England thought he could not 
recede with honour ; but, in all probability, he gained over Wolſey entirely 
to his intereſt, by promiſing to ſupport his deſigns upon the” papacy z and 
Henry aſſured him that he would never engage with the French king in 
any meaſure that ſhould be prejudicial to his imperial majeſty: * After having 
been magnificently entertained during the holidays, he took leave of his aunt 
Catherine and Henry, and embarked at Sandwich for Flanders, very well fa- 
tisfied with the ſueceſs of his viſit. That fame day the king of England ſailed 
from Dover for Calais; and, on the fourth day of June, he removed with 
his own queen, the queen dowager of France, and all his retinue, to a ſu- 
perb wooden houſe, erected near the place of interview: it was furniſhed in the 
moſt oſtentatious manner, and from the chappel there was a private gallery, that 
reached to the ſtrong caſtle of Guiſnes. The houſe, which Francis pitched near 
Ardres, was rather large than ſumptuous; for he had intended to lodge in a 
pavilion of cloth of gold, which was blown down by the wind: fo that he was 


cardinal Wolſey waited upon the French king with ſome propoſals touching 
the late alliance; and, after ſome conferences, Francis agreed that when the 
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million ef crowns, ſtipulated in the laſt tteaty, ſhould be liquidated, he ſhould 
continue to pay to the king of England an anaual penſion of one hundred 
thouſand livres ; that, in caſe. of the dauphin's becoming king of England by 
his marriage with the princeſs Mary, this penſion ſhould be continued to her 
and his heirs for ever; and that the differences between England and Scotland 
ſhould. be referred to the arbitration of Louiſa of Savoy, mother to the kin 
of France, and cardinal Wolſey. On the ſeventh day of June the two kings 
met on horſeback, in the valley of Arden, where they alighted ; and, after mu- 
tual ſalutation, walked arm in arm into a rich tent, pitched for their accom- 
modation. On Monday the eleventh day of the month, the juſts and tourna- 
ments began in ſight of the ladies, for whom ſcaffolds were erected. Both 
kings entered the liſts, and behaved with great dexterity; though Henry bore 
away the honour of the field. He ran a tilt againſt monſieur de Grandeville, 
whom he diſabled at the ſecond encounter. He engaged monſieur de Montmo- 
rency, whom, however, he could not unhorſe. He tought at faulchion with a 
French noble man, who preſented. him with his horſe, in token of ſubmiſ- 
ſion; he diſarmed monſieur de Fleurange; and ſignalized himſelf above all 
others in throwing the javelin, wielding the ſword and target, and fighting 
with the two handed ſword, an exerciſe at which Francis was likewiſe very ex- 
pert. This monarch, probably, thought he ſhould find his account in grati- 
tying Henry's vanity, by allowing him to enjoy this petty preheminence, 
Theſe exerciſes being finiſhed, the two kings regaled each other with feaſting, 
balls, maſquerades, and mutual. preſents. They ſeemed to vye with each 
other in ſplendour and magnificence ; inſomuch that the place of this interview 


was ſtiled, The field of cloth of gold. At length they parted on the twenty- 


fourth day of June; and Henry, with his train, returned to Calais. On the 
tenth of July the King returned the emperor's compliment, by viſiting him and 
his aunt Margaret at Gravelines; and next day they accompanied him back to 
Calais, where they were royally entertained. Francis was greatly alarmed at 
theſe reciprocal viſits : and his jealouſy was not without foundation; for, on 
this occaſion, they, in all probability, projected the alliance which was conclud- 
ed in the ſequel. In the mean time Henry failed with the firſt fair wind tor 
England, where he and his retinue arrived in ſafety; and Charles repaired to 


Aix-la-Chapelle, where he was ſolemnly crowned emperor on the twenty-firſt 
day of October. | | 


8 L. Luther's doctrine having by this time gained ground. in almoſt every 
diſtrict of Germany, pope. Leo, after having in; vain attempted to ſoothe him 
with promiſes, and intimidate him with threats, at length publiſhed a bull of 
excommunication againſt him and all his adherents. , Luther appealed: from 
this ſentence to a general council, and ſet his holineſs at defiance. Then the 
pope endeayoured to periuade the elector of Saxony to put him to death, or 
lend him to Rome; but, that prince refuſing to comply with his requeſt, the 

apal nuncio ordered Luther's books to be publicly burned at Cologne; and 


,uther, in revenge, committed the body of the canon law to the flames at 


Wirtemberg, and publiſnhed a book to juſtify his conduct. He was ſupported 
by the elector of Saxony, who. paſſionately deſired to ſee a refor mation in the 


church: he was ſeconded in his endeavoùrs by Ulricus, Zuinglius, and Phi- 


lip Melancthon, a man of equal piety apd learning; and he was n uy 
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perſevere by Eraſmus, who aſſured him he had many favourers in England 
and che Lo Countries; and exhorted him to proceed with modeſty and cir- 
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cumſpection. The emperor, after his coronation, aſſembled a diet at Worms; An. Ch. 1521. 


where, being inſtigated by the complaints and remonſtrances of the pope, he 
ſammoned Luther to appear at the aſſembly, and granted him a ſafe - conduct for 
the ſecurity of his perſon; he accordingly appeated, and, retuſing to retract his 


tenets, was, with his favourers, proſcribed by public edict,» Every zealous Sleidan. 


papiſt drew his pen againſt this performer; and, among the reſt, Henry king 


of England declared himſelf a champion of the Roman church. He was par- Herbert. 


ticularly: incenſed- againſt Luther for the liberties he had taken with Thomas 
Aquinas, an author in great requeſt both with the king and the cardinal, 
Thus animated, he compoſed a book De Septem Sacramentis, in which he 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed Luther in the article of indulgences, the number of ſacra- 


ments, and the papal authority. This performance was preſented by John 


Clarke, dean of Windſor, in full conſiſtory, to the pope, who received it with 
great ſolemnity of applauſe; and; with the unanimous conſent of the college of 
cardinals, iſſued a bull, in which he beſtowed upon Henry the honourable title 
of Fidei Defenſor, or, Defender of the Faith, | E | 

LI. The emperor and the King of France were fo jealous of each other, 
that they wanted nothing but a pretext: for commencing hoſtilities. Francis, 
therefore, on pretence of his rival's having infringed the treaty of Noyon, ſent 
an army into Navarre, under the command of Leſparre of the houſe of Foix; 
who, finding that kingdom almoſt wholly deſtitute of troops, reduced it in the 
ſpace of fifteen days. Elevated with this ſucceſs, he entered Spain, and laid 
ſiege to Logrogno, in the province of Guipuſcoa. The Spaniards, though 
divided into factions, were ſo alarmed at this invaſion, that they united for 
their common ſafety. Having aſſembled a numerous army, they defeated and 
took the French general, and recovered Navarre in leſs time than Leſparre had 
ſpent in the conqueſt of that kingdom. Francis, not contented with this at- 
tack, ſpirited up a new enemy againſt Charles, in the perſon of Robert de la 
Marck, prince of Sedan, and ſovereign of Bouillon; who, thinking himſelf 
injured by the emperor, ſent him a meſſage of defiance; and, putting himſelf 
at the head of five thouſand men, whom he had enliſted in France, inveſted 
Vireton, a place in the province of Luxembourg. Charles immediately ſum- 
moned the king of England to his aſſiſtance, according to the ſtipulations of 
the league of London; and Henry, influenced by the cardinal, was glad of 
this opportunity to lay the blame of the rupture upon Francis. He forthwith 
ſent an ambaſſador to that prince, requiring him to deſiſt from all hoſtilities 
againſt the emperor, not only in Luxembourg, but. likewiſe in Navarre; and 
Francis thought proper to comply with his demand, rather than furniſh Henry 
with a colour to declare for his rival. The French king had already concluded 
a league with the pope for conquering and dividing. between them the king · 
dom of Naples; but, Francis diſtruſting Leo's ſincerity, and procraſtinating 

the ratification of this treaty, the pope ſuſpected him in his turn, and privately 
engaged in a league with the emperor for driving the French out of the Mila - 


neſe, and reſtoring that dutchy to Francis Sforza. The pope enliſted fix thou: Guicciardini. 


ſand Swiſs in his ſervice, and augmented his forces on various pretences. The 
emperor ordered the viceroy of Naples to hold the troops of that kingdom 
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feady to march at the firſt natice ; and Profper Colonna was. declared general 
of the league. Before they declared themſelves: openly, they made untuccels- 


ful attempts to ſurprize Genoa, Milan, and Como; and, the ſuſpicion of 


Francis being at length arouſed, he levied twenty thouſand Swiſs, and ſent 
them to Milan under the command of Lautrec. By this time Proſper Colonna, 
having aſſembled his forces, inveſted Parma; but was obliged. to raiſe the ſiege 


by Lautrec, who purſued him beyond the boundaries of the Milaneſe; and, 


ſuppoſing he had nothing further to fear from his efforts, withdrew 'Leſcun 


: with his garriſon from Parma. The inhabitants immediately declared for the 


pope; Lautrec was abandoned by the Swiſs; and Proſper Colonna, purſuing 
him in his turn, not only obliged him to retire to Como, but alſo ſubdued the 
whole Milaneſe, except a few inconſiderable places. | 1 | 

- $LU. The French, in all likelihood, would have been entirely expelled from 
Italy before the end of the campaign, had not the progreſs of the allies been 
ſtopped by the death of pope Leo, who. is ſaid to have died of exceſs of joy, 


at the ſucceſs of the league. The news of his deceaſe no ſooner reached the 


army than the troops which he had enliſted diſperſed ; and the Florentines 
returned to their own country: the duke of Ferrara recovered ſame of his pla- 
ces in the Romagna; and Francis Maria de la Rovera retrieved the dutchy of 


Urbino. Lautrec might now have triumphed in his turn, had he been properly 
ſupported ; but Francis was entirely engroſſed by: the means of defending bim- 


ſelt in Picardy and Flanders. The emperor, not contented with having hum - 
bled Robert de la Marck, aſſembled a numerous army, and beſtowed the com- 


mand of it upon the count de Naſſau, who approaching Champagne, Francis 


repreſented to the king of England that he could no longer forbear taking arms 
in his own defence, as Charles certainly intended to invade his dominions. 
Henry pretended he would remain neuter in the quarrel; of which, however, 
he offered himſelf as the arbitrator, propoſing, that they ſhould fend their ple⸗ 
nipotentiaries, by the beginning of Auguſt, to Calais, where they ſhould find 
cardinal Wolſey, veſted with full power to act in his name as mediator. Charles 
willingly embraced this propoſal, becauſe. he had made ſure of the favourite; 
and Francis durſt not reje& it, leſt he ſhould diſoblige the king of England: it 
was therefore agreed that the plenipotentiaries of the two monarchs, the pope's 
nuncio, and the cardinal, ſhould meet at the appointed time and place; bur, 


before this congreſs was opened, the lord of Liques, with an army of the em- 


peror's ſubjects, made himſe!t maſter of Mortagne, and St. Amand, to which 


he laid ſome family claim; the governor of Flanders inveſted Tournay, and 


the Imperialiſts razed the town. of Ardres. 


$ Lil. On the fourth day of Auguſt che conferences were opened at Calais, 


of 
Henry's lieutenant, poſſeſſed of the great ſeal of England, and veſted with 
ample power to terminate the quarrel between the two parties; to renew the 
alliance between France and England; and conclude any other league chat 


where the cardinal appeared with all the pomp. of a fovereign, in quality 


- ſhould be for his maſter's intereſt. During this negotiation, the imperial ge- 


neral took Mouzon in Champagne, and beſieged Mezieres ; which, however, 


' > he could not reduce. Then he retired into the county of Namur; and, the 


French army, being by this time aſſembled, marched into Flanders; where 
they ſubdued ſeveral places of importance, and had well nigh ſurpriaed the 
2 : ; 
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emperor in his retreat towards Valenciennes. At the ſame time another body 
of French forces was ſent into Navarre, under the conduct of admiral Bonnivet, 
950 befieged and took the ——.— town of Fontarabia, which is reckoned 
one of the keys of Spain. Wolſey mean while continued to preſide at the con- 

reſs; but, ſeemed leſs ſollicitous about uring an accommodation, than 
in fixing the blame of the «ond n Francis. The emperor's plenipoten- 
tlaries demanded, That the French king would reſtore Burgundy to their ma- 
ſter, and renounce all pretenſions to the homage of Flanders and Artois. The 
French not only rej theſe articles with diſdain; but morever, inſiſted upon the 
reſtitution of Milan and Navarre, as well as upon the emperor's relinquiſhing his 


enterprize upon Tournay, which he ſtill kept beſieged. As neither party would 


abate in their demands, the cardinal declared, that he ſaw no proſpect of an ac- 
commodation; and defired the plenipotentiaries of Both powers to ſign a treaty, 
importing, That the herring fiſhers of France, and the Low Countries, might 
fiſh unmoleſted until the end of January: That the ſubjects of the ſovereigns 


at war ſhould not purſue any veſſel into the ports of England, or commit any 


violence in his dominions: That the pope's nuncio and the plenipotentiaries at 


the congreſs, might freely retire without danger to their perſons and retinues: 


and, that the king of England, and the cardinal legate lis lieutenant, ſhould 
be the conſervators of theſe conventions, to be ratified in ten days. They were ac- 
cordingly ſigned and ratified ; and the war continuing to rage with great ani- 
moſity, Francis made himfelf maſter of Heſdin; while Tournay ſurrendered to 
the emperor. | ann Baht vn U rr e 
S XXIV. Wolſey, after ſome feigned endeavours to find out other expedi- 
ents for a pacification, repaired to Bruges, where he coneluded a league between 
Henry wt the emperor againſt France, by which the king of England obliged 
himſelf, to attack Francis with an army of forty thouſand men; and to beſtow 
upon Charles the princeſs Mary, who had already been betrothed to the dau- 
hin. Thus, Henry declared himſelf the enemy of Francis, without the leaſt 
provocation z and, contrary to all the rules of found policy, conſidering the 
vaſt power of the emperor, which it was his intereſt to-ballance. © But, this 
ſtep was like all the reſt of his conduct, ſuggeſted by cardinat Welſey, whoſe 
heart was ſet upon the papacy, which he hoped to obtain by the influence of 
Charles, who had already procured for him the biſhopric of Palencia in Caſtile, 
with the adminiſtration of the ſee of Badajox. His legation was protracted for 
two years; and Leo before his death had iſſued a bull, impowering him to create 
fifty knights, as many counts palatine, the like number of acolytes and chap- 
lains, and forty apoſtolical notaries : to legitimate baſtards, grant the doctor's 


Rymer, 


degree in all the faculties, as well as all forts of diſpenſations: nay,” to all the 


honours, wealth, and power he already poſſeſſed, he this year received the ad- 
dition of the rich abbey of St. Alban's in commendam. No wonder that a 
prelate of his ambition, thus forwarded by every gale of proſperity, ſhould aſpire 
at the higheſt dignity of the church. He is even faid, to have been fo impatient 
to poſſeſs St. Peter's chair, that he was concerned in abridging the days of Leo 


by poiſon. Be that as it may, he was certainly fo arrogant as to affect con- 


tempt for the nobility of the kingdom; and fo vindictive, that the moſt power- 
ful peer in England could not diſoblige him with impuity. in . 
Vol. II. 40 $ LV. His 
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SLV. His revengeful diſpoſition appeared too plainly in the fate of the 
duke ot Buckingham, a weak nobleman of ſtrong paſſions, and the moſt childiſh 
vanity, who was ſo unguarded as; to ſay, in a private company, That ſhould 
the king die without iflue, he would lay claim to the crown as the deſcendant 
of Anne of Glouceſter, grand- daughter of Edward III. and that, ſhould he ever 
aſcend. the - throne, he would puniſh Mis according to his demerit. This 
expreſſion was reported to the cardinal, who forthwith devoted him to deſtruction. 


Hie bribed; ſome, of his domeſtics to betray the private lite and converſation, of 


their maſter. From their information, the cardinal learned that he correſpanded 
with one Hopkins, a monk in the priory of Hinton, who pretended to the gift 
of prophecy; and flattered the duke with aſſurances of his ſucceeding to the 
throne of England. Wolſey having thus collected ſufficient matter for an im- 
peachment, deprived him of his two principal ſupports, the earl of Northum- 
berland, his father-in-law, who was committed to the Tower, on the frivolous 
pretence of his claiming ſome wards to which he had no title; and his ſon- 
in- law the earl of Surry, who was appointed governor of Ireland, that he might 
be at a diſtance from London. Theſe previous ſteps being taken, Edward Staf- 
ford duke of Buckingham was arreſted, and accuſed of high treaſon. The 
chief evidence againſt him was one Knevit, whom he had. diſmiſſed from his 
ſervice tor ſome. miſdemeanours. He was taxed with having frequently con- 
ſulted Hopkins the monk, touching the ſucceſſion of the crown, as well as with 
having affected popularity; with having, declared to Knevit, that if he were 
ill uſed he would execute againſt Henry the ſcheme which his father had project- 
ed againſt Richard III. whom that nobleman meaned to have aſſaſſinated with 
a knife, had he been admitted into his preſence; and with having ſaid to lord 
Abergavenny, that ſhould the king die he would aſſume the rule of the realm; 
in ſpite of all oppoſition ; adding, that ſhould the lord Abergavenny diſcloſe 
bis purpoſe, be would call him to account in fingle combat. He. was tried by one 
duke, one marquis, ſeven earls, and twelve barons, before the duke of Norfolk, 
appointed high ſteward for the occaſion. When he heard the indictment read, 
he ſaid, it was a falſe, forged conſpiracy: nevertheleſs, he was convicted upon 
the evidence of Knevit, Hopkins, and two others; and condemned to die the 
death of a traitor. The duke of Norfolk could not help ſhedding tears when 
he pronounced his ſentence, to which he replied, * My lord of Norfolk, you 
„ ſpeak to me as to a traitor; but, traitor was I never, My lords, I malign 
e you not for what you have done; but, may the eternal God forgive you my 
« death, as I do. I ſhall never ſue to the king for life: however, he is a graci- 
« ous prince, and more grace may come from him than I deſire: and ſo I 
<« intreat you, my lords, and all my fellows, to pray for. me.” He was carried 
back to the Tower, where he received a meſſage from the king, intimating, 
that his puniſhment was mitigated into decapitation; and he ſuffered death ac- 


cordingly, to the univerſal regret of the people, who did not ſcruple to im- 


pute his fate to the ill offices of the cardinal, whom they openly libelled as the 
jon of a butcher, delighting in blood. | 
$ LVI. Henry now wanted nothing but a pretext for declaring his junction 
with the emperor. He alledged, in his own juſtification, that Francis had been 
the aggreſſor in the affair of Robert de la Marck ; but, he was really * 
again 
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againſt the 2 king, for allowing the duke of Albany to return to Scot · 

land from France, where he had been detained for ſome years at the requeſt of 

the Engliſh monarch, that he might intermeddle the more ſuccefsfully in the 

Scattiſh affairs during the abſence of the regent. Beſides, he imagined the 

duke intended to marry his ſiſter, the queen dowager of Scotland, becauſe ſhe 

had ſued for a divorce from her huſband the earl of $3 and the duke 

of Albany had ſupported her ſuit at the court of Rome. Notwithſtanding the 
pains which the regent took to clear himſelf of this fuſpicion, by aſſuring Hen- 
he had no ſuch intention; and that his own wife was alive, the king 

of England wrote a letter to the Scottiſh parliament, accufing the duke of 2 
deſign upon the crown, to the prejudice of the lawful ſovereign; and deſiring 
them to expel him from the realm. To this charge they anſwered, That he had 
been miſinformed touching the deſigns of the duke of Albany, which were up- 
right and honourable : that he himſelf had acted againſt the intereſts of his own 
nephew. in fomenting difturbances in his kingdom; and, that if he was not in- 
clined to renew the truce with the regent, they would endeavour to defend their 
country from his attacks. When he received this anſwer, together with a let- 
ter from his faſter, reproaching him for his ſiniſter deſigns upon her ſon James, 
he ordered the lord Dacres to march with five hundred men to the borders of 
Scotland, and proclaim, that the Scottiſh parliament ſhould make peace with 
him within a certain time at their peril. His aim was to furnifh his own party 
in that kingdom with à pretence for refuſing to ſerve the regent, ſhould he at- 
tempt to make a diverſion in favour of Francis. So far the expedient ſucceeded, 
The duke of Albany having raiſed an army to make an irruption into England, 
they no ſooner approached the frontiers, than many lords of diſtinction refuſed 
to proceed, declaring they would not involve their country in an unneceſſary 
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war with England. The regent finding it impracticable to do any thing of Buchanan. 


conſequence for his French ally, propoſed a truce, to which the king of Eng- 
land readily aſſented, and then returned to Paris, to concert new meaſures with 


Francis; while Henry thus dexterouſly avoided a war with Scotland, which 


would have greatly interfered with his other projects. 

S LVII. The French king being informed of what paſſed between the empe- 
ror and the cardinal at Bruges, ſent letters patent to Henry, in which he inſerted 
the article of the league of London, obliging them to aſſiſt each other mutu- 
ally; then he recapitulated every meaſure the emperor had taken againſt him 
in Italy, Champagne, and Flanders; and ſummoned the king of England to 


execute the treaty, to which he had ſo ſolemnly ſworn. Henry affirmed, that Ac. Pub, 


Francis was the firſt aggreſſor, and as he had broken his word with regard to the 
duke of Albany, the Engliſh monarch ſent over Clarencieux the herald, to de- 
clare war againſt him as à perturbator of the peace of Europe. In order to 
maintain this war, which was altogether unjuſt and impolitic, the king, by the 
advice of the cardinal, ſued warrants to all ſheriffs and conſtables, to number 
the people from the age of fixteen. upwards, and ſpecify the effects of each indi- 
vidual, that he might borrow a tenth of the laity, and a fourth of the elergy, 
beſides twenty thouſand pounds, which he exacted by way of loan from the city 
of London. This dangerous expedient produced great clamours among the 
people, who loudly exclaimed againſt Wolſey as the author of the impoſition ; 
andthe London merchants abſolutely refuſed to ſpecify the value of their ef- 
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fects, alledging, that as their ſubſtance was diſtributed in various channels of 
commerce, it could not be properly aſcertained: ſo that Henry, rather than 
expoſe himſelf to inteſtine commotions, relaxed in the ſeverity with which he 
had begun to collect the loan; and received what the merchants thought pro- 
„ „„ /// rk Res, lara 
S LVIII. Wolſey was not fo chagrined at this miſcarriage, as at his diſap- 
pointment with reſpect to the papacy. Though the emperor had promiſed to 
ſupport lis pretenſions with all his intereſt, he had no intention to keep his 
word. He wanted to have a pope who ſhould be wholly devoted to his intereſt; 
and he knew Wolſey too well, to think he ſhould be able to govern ſuch a pon- 
tiff: he therefore reſolved to promote his own preceptor cardinal Adrian Flo- 


rentius, a native of Utrecht, to the papacy; and to conduct his election in ſuch 
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a manner, that he ſhould not run the riſque of forfeiting the friendſhip of Wol- 
ſey, who had reminded him of his promiſe; and ſent Richard Pace to manage 
his intereſt at Rome, immediately after the deceaſe of Leo. Charles took his 
meaſures on this occaſion with ſuch art and addrefs, that Adrian was unani- 
mouſly choſen pope in the conclave, without the emperor's appearing to inter- 


meddle in the affair. The very choice, however, of this perſon, plainly pointed 


out the director of the election; and doubtleſs, Wolſey maſt have been equal- 
ly mortified and incenſed againſt Charles; tho? he thought proper to ſuppreſs 
his reſentment, in hope of being able to profit by the emperor's friendſhip on 
ſome future occaſion, as the new pontiff Adrian VI. was old and infirm. On the 
other hand, Charles found it neceſſary to keep up a friendly correſpondence with 


the Engliſh cardinal, well knowing it intirely depended on that prelate, whe- 
ther or not he ſhould live on amicable terms with Henry. It was therefore with . 


a view to cultivate this friendſhip, that the emperor in his voyage to Spain, 
touched on the twenty-ſixth day of May at Dover, where he found the cardinal 
waiting for him with a magnificent retinue ; and Henry in perſon, repairing to 
the ſame place, conducted him to Greenwich. From thence they went toge- 
ther to London, where they were entertained with great ſplendor, the cardinal 
celebrating maſs before them, with all the pomp of a ſovereign pontiff : then 
the king invited Charles to Windſor, where he was inſtalled in the order of 
the garter, to which his brother Ferdinand had likewiſe been admitted. 
S LIX. After this ceremony, the two monarchs conferred together upon 
more important ſubjects, and ratified the treaty of ' Bruges in the moſt ſolemn 
manner. In the preamble, Henry declared himſelf abſolved of all obligations 
to Francis, who had begun the war againſt the emperor; and fent the duke of 
Albany into Scotland, contrary to his engagements. The contracting parties 
agreed, That Charles ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Mary, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould 
have attained the twelfth year of her age; and receive as her portion four hun- 
dred thouſand crowns, from which, however, Henry ſhould dedutt what he 
had lent to Maximilian: That if either party ſhould recede from this contract 
of marriage, he ſhould pay four hundred thouſand crowns to the other: That 


by a certain limited time, the emperor ſhould invade France on the ſide of 


Spain with an army of forty thouſand men, while the king of England ſhould 
enter Picardy with the like number: That neither peace nor truce ſhould: be 
concluded without their mutual conſent : That the conqueſts made in Franc: 
ſhould belong to him who had the beſt pretenſions to the conquered places; 


and 


| 
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and, That in order to avoid all diſpute on this ſubject, they ſhould declare their 
ſeparate pretenſions before the beginning of the campaign : That the two 

wers ſhould aſſiſt each other reciprocally, in caſe the king of England might 

inclined. to ſubdue Scotland, or reduce Ireland to implicit obedience z or the 
emperor be diſpoſed to recover Guelderland or Frieſland; and in caſe England 
ſhould be attacked by the Scots, or Flanders by the duke of Guelderland : 
That they ſhould ſubmit to the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the cardinal of York, as 
pope's legate, and require him r the ſentence of excommunication 
againſt that prince who ſhould firſt violate the treaty, which in the mean time 
ſhould be concealed from the knowledge of the' common enemy : That the 
pope ſhould be deſired to engage in this league as a contracting party: That 


R 


ymer, 
Herbert, 


the Venetians ſhould be admitted into the alliance, provided they would re- Stowe. 


nounce their engagements with France: and, That the two principal powers 
ſhould endeavour to detach the Swiſs from the French intereſt, or at leaſt, pre- 
vail upon them to remain neuter. - This league being ſigned and confirmed, 
Charles obliged himſelf by letters patent, to make up to Henry the ſums that 
were due to him from Francis, in caſe that prince ſhould, on account of this al- 
liance, refuſe to continue the payments to which he had bound himſelf by 
treaty. The emperor likewiſe engaged to pay to Wolſey the penfion of twelve 
thouſand livres, which he had recerved from Francis in lieu of thi biſhopric of 
Toutnay, beſides an annuity of two thouſand five hundred ducats, in the room 
of what he drew from the ſee of Badajox. But theſe liberalities of the empe- 
ror were amply recompenſed by a large ſum which he borrowed of Henry 
before his departure. | | | 
SLX. During the five weeks he ſpent in England, he won the affection of 
the whole court by his affability and preſents; and recommended himſelf 
ſtrongly to the nation in general, by appointing the earl of Surry admiral of his 
fleet. While he reſided at London, that nobleman, who commanded the 
joint fleets of England and Flanders, made two deſcents upon the coaſt of 
France, from whence he carried off conſiderable booty; and afterwards'con- 
voyed the emperor to Spain. On his return from this expedition, he was ſent 
over to Calais. with a body of forces, to join the count de Bure, the imperial 
general; and theſe having ravaged part of Picardy, undertook the ſiege of Heſ- 


din, which, however, they could not reduce. Then they attacked Dourlens, He 


which they took and burned, together with Marquiſe, and ſome other places 
of little importance; but, the winter approaching, and diſſenſion prevailing 
between the generals, the earl of Surry withdrew his troops to Calais, and re- 


565 


turned to England. The French king was ſtil} more unfortunate in Italy, Guicciardini. 


where Lautrec, who commanded his troops, was defeated at Bicoque, by Prol- 
2 Colonna general of the allies, This laſt likewiſe made himſelf maſter of Genoa 
y ſurprize: ſo that Francis retained nothing in Italy bur the caſtles of Milan 


and, Cremona; and theſe were cloſely blocked up by the Imperialiſts. In Na- Mezerai. 


varre the French kept their ground with good fucceſs, under the marechal de 
Chabanes, who compelled the Spaniards to raiſe the ſiege of Fontarabia, which 
he ſupplied with a good garriſon. Wy" 1 9 


$ LXI. Cardinal Wolſey finding how diſagreeable his method of raifing An.Ch. 1523. | 


money had been to the people, adviſed the king to convoke a parliament; 
which met in Black Friars on the fifteenth day of April. The clergy aſſembling 
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in convodation at the ſame time, Wolſey demanded a ſubſidy of half their re- 
venue, payable in five years; and tho' this exorbitant demand was oppoſed by 
Fox and Fiſher, biſhops of Wincheſter and Rocheſter, the aſſembly was ſo in- 
timidated by his great power, and vindictive diſpolition, that they complied 
with his requeſt. Having carried his point in the convocation, he harangued 
the houſe of commons upon the injuries which the king had ſuffered at the 
hands of Francis, the neceflity of engaging in a war with that monarch z and 
concluded with aſking one fifth of all lay effects, payable in four years. This 
extraordinary demand, tho inforced by Sir Thomas Moore the ſpeaker, met with 
great oppoſition ; yet after obſtinate debates, the commons agreed, That every 
man poſſeſſed of twenty pounds and upwards, of yearly rent, ſhould pay two ſhillings 
in the pound; and the reſt poſſeſſing above two pounds, ſhould give one ſhilling 
in the pound: all under that ſum, and above the age of ſixteen, were taxed at 
tour pence a-head, to be payed in two years. The cardinal, incenſed at their re- 
jecting his propoſal, repaired'to the houfe, and deſired to hear their reaſons for 
refuſing his demands; but, they gave him to underſtand, that they never ar- 
gued in preſence of ſtrangers : and he thought proper to retire, extremely mor- 
tified at his repulſe. Yet the commons, to manifeſt their zeal for the king's 
ſervice, voted a conſiderable addition to the ſubſidy, In this parliament, ſome 
ſtatutes were enacted in favour of deniſons, who trafficked in the ſame commo- 
dities that were fold by aliens: for the regulation of the coin: for the conve- 
nience of ſoldiers in the king's ſervice : for attainting the duke of Buckingham, 
and reitoring his ſon lord Henry Stafford, to his honours and eſtate : and, for 
impowering the king to repeal attainders, by his letters patent. 4 card act 

$ LXI. About this time too, Henry inſtituted a College of phyſicians, to 


whom he granted by charter divers privileges, which they enjoy to this day, 


Pope Adrian prolonged Wolſey's legation for five years, and beſtowed upon him 
the rich biſhopric of Durham, in lieu of Bath and Wells, which he reſigned. 
Chriſtian king of Sweden and Denmark, being driven out of both kingdoms for 
his cruelty and oppreſſion, arrived in England with his queen, who was ſiſter 
to the emperor; and on that account they met with a very honourable recep- 
tion. Henry affected to renew the treaty of alliance between England and Den- 
mark, as if he had been in actual poſſeſſion of his dominions; and after they 
had received ſome valuable preſents, they returned to Flanders. | 

$ EXIH. The expedition againſt France was haſtened by an incident very 
unfavourable for Francis. The duke of Bourbon, conſtable of that kingdom, 
being perſecuted by the king's mother, whoſe affection he had lighted, threw 
himſelf into the arms of the etnperor, and the king of England, with whom he 
engaged in a league offenſive and defenſive, obliging himſelf to act againſt 
Francis in the heart of his dominions, with an army of his own vaſſals, rein- 


forced by ſeven thouſand Imperialiſts, while Charles and Henry ſhould attack 


them in Bearne and Picardy. He had ftipulated in this treaty, That after they 


| ſhould have co d France, he ſhould have for his ſhare Provence erected into 


a kingdom; and eſpouſe the emperor's ſiſter Eleonora, widow of Don Manuel 
king of Portugal. Francis, who never dreamed of theſe machinations, was 


_ wholly employed in making preparations for recovering the dutchy of Milan; 


and the pope's heart was ſet upon a: general war agai nſt the Infidels. For this 
purpoſe he endeavoured to effect a truce between the European powers; and 


the 
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the emperor declared, he wauld willingly aſſent to the propeſal, provided 
the truce could be ſettled for a term of years, during which they might have 
time to execute ſome icheme of importance. Adrian believing him fiacere in 
his profeſſions, preſſed the kind of France to agree that hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe 
ar three years z but that prince declined the propoſal, becauſe he plain ly Pet · 
ceived, that ſuch a long truce would enable his enemies to ſtrengthen themſelves 
in their conqueſt of Milan. Then the emperor, and the king of England, per- 
ſuaded the pope to interpoſe his apoſtolical power, in imitation of his predeceſ- 
ſors; and Adrian actually publiſhed a bull, ordaining a truce for three years 
among all the European powers, on pain of excommunieation, and interdiction 
to thoſe who ſhould diſobey his mandate. Francis, without paying the leaſt 
regard to this ordinance, continued his preparations, and ordered his forces to | | 
file off towards the frontiers of Italy; and, his holineſs believing, that the abſtina- | 
cy of the French king was the only obſtacle to the execution ot his grand ſcheme | 
againſt the Turks, was inſenſibly drawn into a league againſt France, wich the | } 
emperor, the king of England, Ferdinand archduke of Auſtria, brother to the 
emperor, the duke of Milan, the Genoeſe, and the Florentines. The intention 
of theſe allies was to ſeduce Francis into Italy, that while he ſhould be en- 
ed in the conqueſt of Milan, they might attack his dominiops in three dif- 
hee places. Charles had given orders for kvying an army of Spaniards to 
act in Navarre; the troops of the Lo Countries, joined by a body of Engliſh, 
were deſtined tor the invaſion of Picardy ; but, they chiefly depended upon the 
duke of Bourbon's revolt, in the heart of France, of which Francis had not yer 
the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion. | | 
S LXIV. That prince underſtanding the defenceleſs condition of Milan, 
which the emperor had purpoſely omitted to ſecure, ſet out for Lyon, in his way 
to Italy, while the conſtable pretended to be ſick at Moulins, that he might 
have an excuſe for not attending his ſovereign. The king, however, was at 
length informed by two of his domeſtics, that he carried on.a private corre- 
ſpondence with Charles, and repaired directly to Moulins, where he taxed him 
with this treaſonable communication, The duke frankly owned, that the em- 
peror had ſounded him on the ſubject, by the count de Roeulx; but, that he 
| had rejected his propoſals, and intended to have informed his majeſty of the 
ö tranſaction, as ſoon as his health ſhould have permitted him to appear at court. 
Whether Francis believed his profeſſions, ot thought it would be dangerous to 
arreſt him in the midſt of his own adherents, he ordered him to follow him to 
Lyon, and the conſtable actually began the journey in a. litter; but, under- Da Bellay. 
ſtanding, that two of his confidents were arreſted at court, he retired privately 
from his train with one attendant, and travelling through bye- roads, arrived 
ſafely in Germany. The king, ſuſpecting from bis flight, that there was ſome 
dangerous conſpiracy in France, poſtponed his departure for Italy, though Mezenai. 
he ſent thither his army under the conduct of admiral Bonnivet, who paſſed the 
Alps about the beginning of September, juſt at the ſame juncture when the 
emperor aſſembled his army in Spain, and the Engliſh forces arrived at Calais, 
to act in Picardy in conjunction with the Flemings. | 
$ LXV. The caſtle of Milan had now ſurrendered to Proſper Colonna z but, 
the fortifications of the place were in ſuch a ruinous condition, that if Bonnivet, 
with his forty thouſand men, had marched directly to that capital, he would 
| have 
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have found the gates open; but while he amuſed himſelf with the reduction of 


Novaro and Vigevano, the Imperial general, though his troops did not exceed 
the number of fifteen — . repaired the bulwarks with ſuch dexterity and 
diſpatch, that when Bonnivet approached the place, he found it in a condition to 
ſuſtain a ſiege. Thus diſappointed, he poſted himſelf at Cheravalla, in hope of in- 
tercepting the convoys: of the enemy ; but he took his meaſures fo aukwardly, 
that he himſelf was obliged to retire for want of proviſion. Mean while Co- 
lonna dying, was ſucceeded in command by Lanoy the viceroy of Naples; 
but nothing of moment was tranſacted until the duke of Bourbon arrived at 
the army, with the commiſſion of general in chief to the emperor. In Bearne 
the Spaniards made a fruitleſs attempt upon Bayonne, and then undertook the 
ſiege of Fontarabia, which they reduced by the treachery of Frauget, the go- 
vernor.' In Champagne, the count de Furſtenberg, with eight thouſand Landſ- 
quenets, took Cony and Monteclair : but was afterwards worſted at Neufcha- 
tel by the duke de Guiſe, who compelled him to retire with precipitation. 

S LXVI. With reſpe& to the campaign in Picardy, the king of England ſent 
an army of fix hundred demilances, two hundred archers on horſehack, three 
thouſand on foot, five thouſand billmen, and half that number of pioneers, 
to Calais, under the command of the duke of Suffolk, who draughted as an 
addition ſeventeen hundred ſoldiers from that garriſon; and with theſe he made 
an irruption into the enemy's country. On the twentieth day of September he 
was joined by the count de Bure, with ſuch a number of men as formed, 
together with the Engliſh, about twenty thouſand. Thus reinforced, the 
duke coaſted the river Soam, and beſieged Bray, which he took by affault; 
then, paſſing the river, he made himſelf maſter of Roye and Montdidier; and, 
in a word, advanced within eleven leagues of Paris, without meeting with the 
leaſt oppoſition, except in a ſmall ſkirmiſh with a body of French, commanded 
by monſieur de Pontdormy, who eſcaped with great difficulty. Francis, ex- 
tremely alarmed at their progreſs, detached from Lyon the duke de Vendome, 
with all the troops he could aſſemble for the defence of his capital; and, the 
winter approaching with great ſevefity, the allies thought proper to retire, tho” 
they took Bouchain in their retreat; nevertheleſs, all the places they had gar- 
riſoned were immediately retaken by the French general. Henry had ordered 
the lord Montjoy to carry a reinforcement of fix thouſand men to the duke of 
Suffolk, when he underſtood that nobleman had left his artillery at Valencien- 
nes; and returned to Calais, where he reſolved to ſtay until the king's anger 
ſhould be appeaſed; for Henry was incenſed at the diſſolution of the allied 
army. | 109 35 | Re | 

$ LXVII. During theſe tranſactions pope Adrian died, not without ſuſpicion 
of poifon, and the conclave was divided between cardinal Colonna and Julio de 
Medicis, baſtard of pope Leo's uncle; who, after a debate that laſted fifty 
days, was unanimouſly elected pope, and aſſumed the name of Clement VII. 
Wolfey no ſooner heard of Adrian's death, than he deſired the king to write a 
letter with his own hand to the emperor, recommending him in the ſtrongeſt 
manner to the papacy: but Charles had already taken his meaſures in favour of 
Julio; and the Engliſh cardinal affected to bear his diſappointment with a good 
grace, Though, in all probability, his heart glowed with revenge againſt the em- 
peror, he diſſembled his reſentment : and the King's reſident at _ _ 

2 ordere 
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ordered to preſent his compliments of  congratularion to the new pope, from 
whom he obtained a perpetual grant of the legatine power, which had never 
been conferred for life upon any other perſon. Fo . | 
S EXVHI., Henry was not fo engroſed by his war with France, but that he 
ſtill intermeddled in the affairs of Scotland. His aim was to take the adyan- 
tage of his nephew's minority, in order to ſubdue his country; and, as the 
greatelt obſtacle to this deſign was the vigilance and activity of the duke of Al- 
bany, he endeavoured to prevent that nobleman's return from France: he or- 
dered his admiral to inter him, if poſſible, on the narrow ſeas; and, in the 
mean time, ſent the earl of with ah army, to intimidate his partiſans in 


Herbert. 


Scotland. The Engliſh forces entered that kingdom accordingly, where they: 


took Jedburgh, and rav the neighbourhood ; while the Scottiſh party, 
whom Henry had bribed to his mtereft, inceſſantly exclaimed that nothi 

could ſave the kingdom from total ruin, but a peace with England. At length 
the regent found means to deceive the Englifh admiral, and artived at Edin- 
burgh.; where, convening the nobility, he exhorted them to oppoſe the de- 
Signs of Henry with vigour and diſpatch. Though he found them generally 
averſe to his propoſal, he aſſembled an army, and advanced to the frontiers ; 
but the majority of the Scottifh lords abſolutely refuſed to croſs the Engliſh 
border, - alledging, chat it was ſufficient for them to defend their own country 
from invaſion. The duke, extremely mortified at their refuſal, ordered the 
French auxiliaries-to beſiege the caſtle of Wark, in which they made ſome pro- 
grels'; and, when the breach was thought practicable, gave a deſperate aſſault: 
but they were repulſed with great flaughter ; and the regent, underſtanding that 
the earl of Sutry was on his march to attack him with a formidable army, 
thought proper to retire. In the midſt of thoſe quarrels that divided the powers 
of Europe, the reformation gained ground in Germany: the canton of Zurich, 
converted by the preaching of Zuinglius, renounced civers articles of the Ro- 
miſh. religion; and Luther continued to write. in defence of his doctrine. 


Among other compoſitions he publiſhed an anſwer to Henry's performance, in 


which that prince finding bimſelf abuſed with great ſcurrility, complained to the 
Saxon princes of Luther's infolence, and deſired they would prohibit him from 
publiſhing a tranſlation of the Bible in the High Dutch language: but his re- 
monſtranee produced very little effect. / 


. $LXIX, The war in Italy ſtill continued with various ſucceſs; the new pope An 


refuſed to renew the league in which his predeceſſor had been engaged; but 
promiſed" te obſerve an exact neutrality. The duke of Bourbon, being, rein- 
forced by fix thouſand Landſquenets, and a body of Venetians, reduced the 
caſtle of Cremona, and obliged Bonnivet to repaſs the Alps, when all the pla- 
ces: poſſeſſed By the French in the Milaneſe ſurrendered to the Imperialiſts. 
Fhen the duke, by the direction of the emperor, and the king of England, en- 
tered Provence, where he made himſelf maſter of Aix, and ſome other places, 
and undertook the ſiege of Marſeilles; which, however, he was fain to raiſe at 


the approach of Francis, with an army of forty thouſand men. The duke of 
Bourbon, being obliged to retreat into Italy, Francis reſolved to march forthwith | 


into the Milaneſe by a ſhorter route; and the conſtable, being appriſed of his 
deſign, redoubled his diligence, in order to fruſtrate his intention. Both ar- 
mies reached the dutchy on the fame day; then the duke, being joined by the 

Vol. II. 4D viceroy 
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viceroy of Naples at Pavia, threw ſtrong garriſons into that city and Alexan- 
dria; and, as the plague raged at Milan, retired to Soncino. Francis now 
took poſſeſſion of Milan without oppoſition, and undertook the ſiege of Pavia 
in the beginning of November. By this time he had detached the Venetians 
and Florentines from the intereſt of Charles; and now he engaged in a ſecret 
treaty with the pope, who obliged himſelf to grant a free paſſage to his troops, 
deſtined for the conqueſt of Naples. He accordingly in the ſpring ſent thither 
a detachment of five or ſix thouſand men, under the command of the duke of 
Albany, who had then quitted Scotland; and though the pope feigned to op- 
poſe them at firſt, he admitted them into the heart of kis dominions, and then 
publiſhed his accommodation with the French king as the effect of compulſion, 
The emperor, notwithſtanding his natural phlegm, was incenſed at the defec- 
tion of his holineſs, and even threatened revenge; tho' Clement's league with 
Francis, in a great meaſure, contributed to the ſucceſs, of the Imperial arms, 
as it induced Francis to divide his forces and weaken. his army. e en 
S LXX. Mean while the court of England ſeemed to adopt new 
maxims. Henry made no diverſion in Picardy; he diſcontinued the payment 
of the ſubſidy he had granted to the duke of Bourbon; and even demanded 
reimburſement of the money he had lent to the emperor at his departure from 
England. Charles was alarmed at theſe concurring circumſtances, which 
ſeemed to indicate an alienation in Henry; and his ſuſpicion was confirmed 
when he received intelligence from his ambaſſador in England, that a perſon, 
ſent by the dutcheſs of Angouleme, regent of France, had long and frequent 
conferences with cardinal Wolſey. He no longer doubted that this vindictive 
prelate, whom he had twice diſobliged in the affair of the papacy, would per- 
ſuade the king of England to abandon his cauſe, and engage in a league with 
his enemy. He foreſaw that the cardinal would be ſeconded in his endeavours, 
by the pope, who now payed great reſpect to the court of England. He con- 
firmed the title of Fidei Defenſor, which the king had obtained from Leo; 
at the deſire of Wolſey, he ſuppreſſed the monaſtery of St. Frideſwide in Ox- 
ford, on which ſpot the cardinal intended to found a college, and endow it- 
with the revenues of the convent. - He, in the courſe of this ſame year, iſſued. 
another bull, impowering the cardinal to ſuppreſs as many monaſteries as he: 
ſhould think proper, to raiſe the yearly rent of three thouſand ducats for the: 
ſame purpoſe ; and, in the month of December, he, with the king's conſent, 
ö catdinal Laurentius Campegius, biſhop of Saliſbury, | 11 
* $ LXXI. The French king {till perſiſted in carrying on the ſiege of Pavia, 
though his operations were very much impeded by the rigour of the ſeaſon; 
and his convoys were greatly interrupted by the Imperial army, which had taken, 
poſt at Caſſano. At length the duke of Bourbon, who had gone to Germany 


for a reinforcement, arrived with eleven thouſand men, an addition which ren- 


dered the Imperialiſts more numerous than the French; and, on the twenty- 
fifth day of February, he attacked the camp of Francis, who was totally routed,. 
and taken priſoner. This unexpected event produced great alteration in the 
politics of the European princes. The kingdom of France was overwhelmed: 
with conſternation, and mult have been totally ruined, if the emperor, had fol- 
lowed his blow, and the king of England acted in Picardy. But Charles was 
now become ſo formidable, that the other princes began to deliberate upon the. 

formation 
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formation of a league to counterpoiſe his greatneſs. The Venetians, in parti- 
cular, no ſooner were informed of the battle of Pavia, than they propoſed ſuch 
an alliance to the pope. But he preferred his own intereſt to the pub- 
lic cauſe, and concluded a ſeparate treaty with the viceroy of Naples, who acted 
in the name of the emperor, Mean while Charles affected to receive the ti- 
dings of his victory with great moderation; and even pretended to ſympathize 
with the misfortunes of Francis, who was conveyed to Spain, and committed 
cloſe priſoner to the caſtle of Madrid; not but that he had already propoſed 
conditions of peace to Francis, which that monarch rejected as oppreſſive and 
diſhonourable. His ſiſter, the dutcheſs of Alengon, arrived at the place of 
his confinement, with full powers from her mother the regent, to negotiate a 
peace; but the emperor inſiſted upon ſuch terms as were Judged unreaſonable, 
and the captive king delivered to his ſiſter a writing ligne | 

by which he ordered the ſtates of France to crown his ſon the dauphin. The 
parliament of Paris, however, did not. think this mandate, which was called 
the edict of Madrid, a ſufficient authority to contravene the laws of the realm, 
in an affair of ſuch importance. Charles, at bottom, was void of. generoſity, 


with his own hand; 


541 


integrity, and compaſſion, He inherited the phlegm of Maximilian, and the Du Bellay. 


fraud of Ferdinand. He amuſed Francis with a vague negotiation, and refu- 


| ſed to ratify the treaty which his viceroy had concluded with the 1.9% | 


Though he re- admitted Sforza into the poſſeſſion of Milan, according to his 1 
pulations with the allies, he, by means of his general in Italy, ſeduced him into 
a conſpiracy which afforded a pretence for depriving him of his dominions. 


The Venetians, who were reſolved to hazard every thing rather than this dutchy Mezerai. 


ſhould remain in the emperor's hands, told his ambaſſador, who preſſed them 


to re-unite with his maſter, that the re: eſtabliſnment of Sforza was a previous 
ſtep, without which they would never enter into his meaſures. The pope did 


not act with the ſame ſpirit and fortitude; for, while he ſeemed to liſten with 
pleaſure to the propoſals of Venice, touching a general league againſt the houſe 


of Auſtria, he mainrained a legate in Spain, to treat of a ſeparate alliance. As 


this, however, was protracted until he began to deſpair of its being brought to 
perfection, he fixed a day for ſigning the league with France and the Vene- 
tians ; but, in this interval, he received intelligence of the treaty's being con- 
cluded at Madrid, and then retracted his promiſe to thole two powers. When 
the treaty arrived, he found it couched in terms ſo dark and ambiguous, that 
he began to perceive he had been duped, and refuſed to ratify ſuch an equi- 


vocal engagement. The Spaniſh ambaſſador affirmed, that thoſe ambiguities Guicciardini. 


were undeſigned, and in order to gain time, deſired he would draw up another 
according to his own judgment; engaging that in two months it ſhould be 
ſigned by the emperor. | . 


$ LXXII. The friendſhip between Charles and the king of England ſeemed 


to be on the wane even betore the battle of Pavia. Though the princeſs Mary 
was betrothed to the emperor, her father offered her in marriage to the king 


of Scotland; and, on the other hand, the emperor made no ſeruple to conclude © © 


his marriage with Iſabella of Portugal, notwithſtanding his engagement to the 
Englith princeſs. Nevertheleſs, in the month of March he had ſent the lord 


of Bure and the preſident of the council of Mechlin into England, to demand : 


e | that 


N 
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after the arrival of theſe tidings he aſſembled 
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that the princeſs and her portion ſtiould be ſent to him without delay; and that 
Henry ſhould, according to his engagement, entet Picardy with a powerful 
army. Not but that Charles had real cauſe to complam. The king of England 
had promiſed to furniſh one hundred thouſand crowns a month, towards the 
duke of Bourbon's expedition into France; but, after the firſt payment, he 
put a ſtop to: this ſubſidy. At the ſame time he demanded reimburſement of 
the ſums he had lent the emperor, when he knew that prince was in no con- 
dition to comply witch his demand. Before the embaſligors of Charles received 
their anſwer at the-court of London, the news of the battle of Pavia, and the 
captivity of Francis, arrived in England, in a letter from the gouvernante of 
Flanders; and though this account was by no means 8 to Henry, he 
diſſembled his ſentiments ſo far as to order a ſolemn Te Deum to be celebrated 
at St. Paul's, he himſelf aſſiſting in perſon 45 the ceremony. In a few days 
his council to deliberate upon tlie 
poſture of affairs in Europe; and the debates turned upon this queſtion : 
Whether the king ſhould feize this opportunity to make conqueſts in France, 
and avail himſelf of his right to that kingdom; or ſuccour France with a view 
to counterpoiſe the exorbitant power of thi res J The inclinations of the 
king and cardinal; which at this time ha to coincide with the dictates of 
ſound policy, determined the council in favour of the captive king; and now 
nothing was wanting but a pretext to juſtify a rupture with the emperor. 
SLXXIII. Henry forthwith diſpatched Cuthbert Tonſtal, biſhop of London, 
and Sir Robert Wingfield, as his ambaſſadors, into Spain, to repreſent to the 
emperor, that as the war had been carried on at the common expence, it was. 
but reaſonable-that the king of England ſhould reap ſome advantage from the 
victory of Pavia. He therefore deſired, that in the treaty with the captive king, 
which was on the carpet, it might be ſtipulated, that he ſhould be put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of what properly belonged to him in France. If this juſtice could not be ob- 
tained by fair means, he demanded, the emperor, in purſuance of his treaty with 
Henry, ſhould invade France on the fide of Spain, while the Engliſh ſhould. 
act in Picardy; and that the war ſhould not be diſcontinued until the Engliſh. 
monarch ſhould have received full fatrsfation-- He likewiſe obſerved that the 
contracting parties of the treaty of Windſor had mutually engaged to deliver 
the priſoners to him of the two whoſe dominions thoſe priſoners ſhould appear 
to have uſurped; he, therefore, required Charles to give up the captive king to- 
the Engliſh ambaſſadors, as ſoon as he himſelf ſhould receive the princeſs Mary, 
to whom he was contracted. Henry knew that he could not fulfil his engage- 
ment with his daughter, becauſe he had already refolved upon a marriage with Iſa- 
bella of Portugal; and that he would not act ſo diametrically oppoſite to his own: 
intereſt, as to give up a priſoner of ſuch conſequence; accordingly the em- 
peror anſwered in vague and general terms, ſuch as implied a refuſal. Then. 
the court of England induſtrioufly divulged the reaſons of complaint which: 
Henry pretended to have againſt the emperor; and the King reſolved to ſup-- 


port France in the preſent emergency. Not that he intended to declare war 


againſt: Charles, He ordered his ambaſſadors in Spain to intercede in favour- 
of the captive monarch ; and, in the mean time; ſignified his ſentiments to the 
regent of France, who immediately appointed Jean Joathin de Paſſau, lord of 

21 ; * | Vaux, 


Vaux, and Jean Brinon, the firſt preſident of Rouen, ambaſſadors at the court 
of London, with full powers to treat of and'conclude an alliance with the king 
of England. | 

FLXXIV. Henry intruſted the management of this, as of every other af- 


fair, to Wolſey; and tho' his friendſhip was of ſuch importance to France, that 


he might have ſold it at a very high price, he would take no advantage of the 
diſtreſſes of irs king; all he demanded was fecurity for the ſums legally due to 
him from that monarch. All the artieles being 1 five ſeparate treaties were 
ſigned at Moore, on the thirtieth day of Auguſt. 

offenſive and defenſive between France and England, comprehending the allies 
of both kings: The ſecond related to the payment of the ſums due to Henry by 
the king of France, as ſpecified in ſeveral ſucceſſive treaties. In lieu of theſe, 
the regent engaged in her ſon's name, to pay two millions of crowns of gold, at 


different inſtallments ; and that, in caſe of Henry's dying before the debt ſhould 


be liquidated, the remainder ſhould be made good to his heirs and ſucceſſors : 
whereas, ſhould he furvive the entire payment of the ſum, he ſhould afterwards 
receive a penſion of one hundred thouſand crowns for life. In the third treaty. 
the regent" obliged herſelf to pay up all the arrears of jointute due to Henry's: 
ſiſter Mary, queen dowager of France, and take meaſures for her being punc- 
tually ſupplied for the future. The fourth imported, that the king of Scot- 
land (ſhould nor be deemed as an ally of France, included in this agreement, 
provided the Scots ſhould commit any act of hoſtility againſt England after 
the twenty-fifth' day of December. In the fifth treary, the, court of France 
promiſed, that it would not directly nor indirectly, conſent to the return of the 


duke of Albany to Scotland during the minority of James V. All thele treaties Rymer-. 


were ratified upon oath, by the regent of France, approved by the parliaments of 
Paris, Tholoaſe, and Bourdeaux; the noblemen and cities obliged themſelves 
by letters patent to obſerve them; and Francis I. ſent a ratification. of them 
under his own hand, in a writing dated on the twenty-ſeventh day of December, 
Nordid the regent' of France forget the good offices of cardinal Wolfey on 
this occaſion. She obliged herſelf to pay the arrears of the penſion which had 
been ſettled upon him in lieu of the adminiſtration of the biſhopric of Tour- 
nay ; and for other good reaſons, promiſed to gratify him with. one hundred: 
thouſand crowris of gold. | | 51 

$LXXV. This preſent helped to conſole him for the anxiety he had lately 
experienced from the king's dipleaſure. Money being wanted for the occaſions- 
ot government, Wolſey, inftead of applying to parliament, where he had already 
ſuffered a repulſe, iſſued a decree, in the king's name, to levy through the whole 
kingdom, oneſixth of all lay revenues, and a fourth of the clergy's effects. This 
was conſidered as ſuch a flagrant infraction of the Magna charta, that it excited 
univerſal clamour over the whole nation, and had well nigh produced a rebel- 
lion. The king being informed of the commotions among his people, pub- 
liſhed a proclamation, difavowing the commiſſions expedited in his name, de- 


claring, that he would never exact any thing of his people by compulſion; 


and demanding nothing but what they ſhould pleaſe to contribute in the way of 


Benevolence, an expedient which had been practiſed in the reign of the fourth. 


Edward. This, however, was no other than an artigce, to extort _ 


The firſt contained a league 
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that the princeſs and her portion ſtiould be ſent to him without delay; and that 
Henry ſhould, according to his engagement, enter Picardy with a powerful 
army. Not but that Charles had real cauſe to complain. The king of England 
had promiſed to furniſh one hundred thouſand crowns a month, towards the 
duke of Bourbon's expedition into France; but, after the firſt payment, he 
put a ftop to this ſubſidy. At the ſame time he demanded reimburſement of 
the ſums he had lent the emperor, when he knew that prince was in no con- 
dition to comply wich his demand. Before the ambaſſadors of Charles received 
their anſwer at the court of London, the news of the hattle of Pavia, and the 
captivity of Francis, arrived in England, in a letter from the gouvernante of 
Flanders; and though this account was by no means 8 to Henry, he 
diſſembled his ſentiments ſo far as to order a ſolemn Te Deum to be celebrated 
at St. Paul's, he himſelf aſſiſting in perſon at the ceremony. In a few days 
after the arrival of theſe tidings he aſſembled his council to deliberate upon the 
paſture of affairs in Europe; and the debates turned upon this queſtion : 
Whether the king ſhould ſeize this opportunity to make conqueſts in France, 
and avail himſelf of his right to that kingdom; or ſuccour France with a view 
to counterpoiſe the exorbitant power of the empetor? The inclinations of the 
king and cardinal; Which at this time ha to coincide with the dictates of 
ſound: policy, determined the council in favour of the captive king: and nowẽ] 
nothing was wanting bur à pretext to juſtify a rupture with the emperor. 
SLXXIII. Henry forth with diſpatched Cuthbert Tonſtal, biſhop of London, 
and Sir Robert Wingkeld, as his ambaſſadors, into Spain, to repreſent to the 
emperor, that as the war had been carried on at the common expence, it was. 
but reaſonable that the king of England ſhould reap ſome advantage from the 
victory of Pavia. He therefore deſired, that in the treaty with the captive king, 
which was on the carpet, it might be ſtipulated, that he ſhould be put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of what properly belonged to him in France. If this juſtice could not be ob- 
tained by fair means, he demanded, the emperor, in purſuance of his treaty with 
Henry, ſnhould invade France on the ſide of Spain, while the Engliſh ſhould. 
act in Picardy; and that the war ſhould not be diſcontinued until the Engliſh. 
monarch ſhould have received full ſatisfaction. He likewiſe obſerved that the 
contracting parties of the treaty of Windſor had mutually engaged to deliver 
the priſoners to him of the two whoſe dominions thoſe priſoners ſhould appear 
to have uſurped; he, therefore, required Charles to give up the captive king to- 
the Engliſh ambaſſadors, as ſoon as he himſelf ſhould receive the princeſs Mary, 
to whom he was contracted. Henry knew that he could not fulfil his engage - 
ment with his daughter, becauſe he had already reſolved upon a marriage with Iſa- 
bella of Portugal; and that he would not act ſo diametrically oppoſite to his own: 
intereſt, as to give up a priſoner of ſuch conſequence: accordingly the em- 
peror anſwered in vague and general terms, ſuch as implied a refuſal. Then. 
the court of England induſtrioufly divulged the reaſons of complaint which: 
Henry pretended to have againſt the wo, Gag and the King reſolved to ſup- 
port France in the preſent mL; Not that he intended to declare war 
againſt Charles. He ordered his ambaſſadors in Spain to intercede in favour- 
of the captive monarch; and, in the mean time, ſignified his ſentiments to the 
regent of France, who immediately appointed Jean Joathin de Paſſau, _ of 
11 4 4 aux, 


Vaux, and Jean Brinon, the firſt preſident of Ronen, ambaſſadors at the court 
of London, with full powers to treat of and conclude an alliance with the king 
of England. | | 

1 FLXXIV. Henry intruſted the management of this, as of every other af- 
fair, to Wolſey; and tho? his friendſhip was of ſuch on cornea to France, that 
he might have ſold it at a very high price, he would take no 1 of the 
diſtreſſes of its king; all he demanded was ſecurity for the ſums legally due to 
him from that monarch. All the articles being * five ſeparate treaties were 
ſigned at Moore, on the thirtieth -day of Augult. 

oftenſive and defenſive between France and England, comprehending the allies 
of both kings: The ſecond related to the payment of the ſums due to Henry by 
the king of France, as ſpecified in ſeveral ſucceſſive treaties. In lieu of theſe, 
the regent engaged in her ſon's name, to pay two millions of crowns of gold, at 


different inſtallments ; and that, in caſe of Henry's dying before the debt ſhould 


be liquidated, the remainder ſhould be made good to his heirs and ſucceſſors : 
- whereas, ſhould he furvive the entire payment of the ſum, he ſhould afterwards 
receive a penſion of one hundred thouſand crowns for life. In the third treaty, 
the regent" obliged herſelf to pay up all the arrears of jointure due to Henry's: 
ſiſter Mary, queen dowager of France, and take meaſutes for her being punc- 
tually ſupplied for the future. The fourth imported, that the king of Scot- 
land ſhould not be deemed as an ally of France, included in this agreement, 
provided the Scots ſhould commit any act of hoſtility againſt England after 
the twenty-fifth' day of December. In the fifth treary, the, court of France 
miſed, that it would not directly no- indirectly, conſent to the return of the 


duke of Albany to Scotland during the minority of James V. All theſe treaties Rymer. 


were ratified upon oath, by the regent of France, approved by the parliaments of 
Paris, Fholouſe, and Bourdeaux; the noblemen and cities obliged themſelves 
by letters patent to obſerve them; and Francis I. ſent a ratification. of them 
under his on hand, in a writing dated on the twenty-ſeventh day of December. 
Nor did the regent of France forget the good offices of cardinal Wolſey on. 
this occaſion. She obliged herſelf to pay the arrears of the penſion which had 
been ſettled upon him in lieu of the adminiſtration of the biſhopric of Tour- 
nay; and for other good reuſons, promiſed to gratify him with. one hundred: 
thouſand crowris of gold: "4g; * | . 
$LXXV. This preſent helped to conſole him for the anxiety he had lately 
experienced from the king's dipleaſure. Money being wanted for the occaſions 
ot government, Wolſey, inſtead of applying to parliament, where he had already. 
ſuffered a repulſe, iſſued a decree, in the king's name, to levy through the whole 
kingdom, one ſixth of all lay revenues, and a fourth of the clergy's effects. This 
was conſidered as ſuch a flagrant infraction of the Magna charta, that it excited 
univerſal clamour over the whole nation, and had well nigh produced a rebel- 
lion. The king being informed of the commorions among his people, pub-- 
liſhed a proclamation, difayowing the commiſſions expedited in his name, de- 
claring, that he would never exact any thing of his people by compulſion; 
and demanding nothing but what they ſhould pleaſe to contribute in the way of 
Benevolence, an expedient which had been practiſed in the reign of the fourth. 
Edward. This, however, was no other than an artigce, to extort * 
Os 3: 9 er. 


The firſt contained a league 
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other name, what the ſubjects refuſed to give under that of a decree or commiſ.- 
ſion ; for, certain ſums were demanded at the king's pleaſure; ſo that the bene. 


volence was equivalent to a grievous, taxation. The magiſtrates of London 
refuſed to comply with the impolition, alledging, that the expedient of bene- 
volence had been aboliſhed by Richard III. The cardinal replied, that Richard 
was a tyrant and uſurper, whoſe laws ought to have no effect upon the prero - 


gative. He tampered in ſecret with the mayor and aldermen ; yet, before he 


could either cajole or intimidate them into a compliance, an inſurrection hap- 
pened in the neighbourhood of London ; but, the inſurgents were ſoon quelled, 
and ſome of them committed to priſon. The king thinking it neceſſary to de- 


monſtrate, that he had no intention to oppreſs the people, declared in council, 
that no perſon ſhould be puniſhed for this inſurrection; and the priſoners were 
diſcharged, after having appeared at the council-board, and been ſeverely re- 


buked for their infolence. The cardinal affected to become bound for their 
future good behaviour; and endeavoured to juſtify his conduct, by ſaying, he 
had done nothing but by the advice of the judges. It was no ſooner known, 
that the king did not approve of all the cardinal's proceedings, than a great num- 
ber of complaints was exhibited againſt that prelate. Allen his chaplain, and in- 
ſtrument of oppreſſion, was ſo vigorouſly proſecuted in a court of judicature, for 


his extortion, that the affair became the ſubject of general converſation ; and 


at length reached the ears of Henry, who took ſome pains to inform himſelf of 


the particulars, In the courſe of this inquiry, he obtained a full view of the 


unpopular fide of Wolſey's adminiſtration ; and was ſo incenſed, that he had 
well nigh diveſted that miniſter of his favour and employments. Ignorant as 
he was of the cardinal's oppreſſive conduct, he had imagined the people thought 


themſelves extremely happy under his mild government; but, now he was 
diſabuſed, and gave way to the tranſports of his choler, which the miniſter 


could not appeaſe without the moſt abject ſubmiſſions, He produced his will, 


in which he had bequeathed all his riches to the king ; and at length, found 


means to perſuade him, that all the exceſſes he had committed in the exerciſe 
of his authority, were owing to his deſire of augmenting his majeſty's inheri- 
tance. This ſtorm was no ſooner overblown, than he removed from the king's 
ear all thoſe whom he ſuſpected of diſaffection to his intereſt ;- and the palace of 


Hampton-Court being juft finifhed at his expence, he preſented it to his maſter, 


who gave him Richmond in exchange, together with the warmeſt aſſurances of 
uninterrupted affection. About this period the king created his natural fon 
Henry Fitzroy, duke of Richmond and Somerſet, earl of Nottingham, lieu- 
tenant-general beyond the Trent, warden of the borders, and afterwards, ad- 
miral of England, though he was but ſix years of age, Having no legitimate 
ſon, he expreſſed the utmoſt tenderneſs for this child, who was the fruit 
of an amour with Mrs. Elizabeth Blount, a young lady of extraordinary 


accompliſhments. In N of this year, the government of Scotland, 
e of Albany, remained in the hands ofthe | 


which ſince the departure of the du 
earl of Angus, ſent the carl of Caſſils with other ambaſſadors into England, to 


treat of the marriage between their young king and the princeſs Mary, a match 
with which Henry had for ſome time amuſed the Scottiſh adminiſtration. - As 
divers difficulties occurred, the truce between the two nations was prolonged 
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from January to March, that the earl might have time to return to his own 
country for freſh inſtructions; but as Henry was never in earneſt upon this 
ſabje&, the negotiation produced no effect. | 
 $ LXXVI. The league of Moore inſpired the regent of France with freſh cou- 
rage, and in a great meaſure, influenced the conduct of the pope and Venetians : 
the emperor recalled his ambaſſadors from England; and in a little time concluded 
his marriage with Iſabella of Portugal. The pope finding himſelf ſtill duped 
by Charles, gave him to underſtand, that no peace was to be expected without 
the re- eſtablihment of Sforza in the Milaneſe; and indeed, he was now 
on the eve of a war, in which he would have been unable to cope with ſuch 
a number of powerful antagoniſts. This conſideration coſt him great un- Ch. An. 1 526. 
eaſineſs and perplexity, from which however he was ſoon relieved by the im- | | 
patience of Francis, who growing more and more tired of confinement, gave | 
up the great point, which had-hitherto retarded the pacification. This was the 
dutchy of Burgundy, and the ſupremacy of Flanders and Artois, which, by the 
treaty of Madrid; he ceded to the emperor, obliging himſelf moreover, to | / 
marry that prince's ſiſter Eleonora: to renounce his pretenſions to Naples, Mi- 
lan, Genoa, Ath, Tournay, Liſle, and Heſdin : to perſuade Henry D'Albret to AR. Pub. 
give up the kingdom of Navarre to Charles: to re-eſtabliſhthe duke of Bour- 
bon, the prince of Orange, and Anthony de Saluces, in poſſeſſion of their terri- 
tories :- to pay two millions of crowns for his ranſom, beſides five hundred thou- 
ſand crowns which the emperor owed to the king of England : to accommodate Guicciardi 2 
Charles with twelve gallies, four great ſhips of war, and a land army, when he m {4 
ſhould repair to Rome, in order to receive the imperial crown, or two hundred 
thouſand crowns in lieu of the army: and to give his two ſons as hoſtages for 
the performance of theſe articles. He likewiſe promiſed, upon the faith and word 
of a king, that he would either ratify the treaty in France, or return to the place 
of his confinement. On theſe conditions, he was ſet at liberty, and conducted 
to the frontiers of Spain by Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, who attended him to 
Bourdeaux; and preſſed him to perform his promiſe. His firſt care was to ratify. 
the treaty of Moore, concluded with the king of England ; but, that of Ma- 
drid, he renounced as the effect of compulſion. Nevertheleſs, he offered 
to pay two millions of crowns in lieu of the dutchy of Burgundy, which he 
iaid, he could not alienate ; and to perform every other article of the engage - 
ment. This propoſal was rejected by Charles, who hoped he would one day 
be glad to retrieve his children, who were hoſtages, by a literal execution 
of the treaty. | 
$ LXXVII. Mean while, the ambaſſadors of the pope and the Venetians, 
waited upon Francis at Cognac, where the three powers concluded a league 
againſt the emperor, in which the duke of Milan was comprehended. His 
holineſs and the republic of Venice, depending upon the aſſiſtance of France 
and England, ſent an army into the field under the command of the duke 
D' Urbino, who ſuffered the caſtle of Milan to be taken by the Imperialiſts, 
miſcarried in an attempt upon Genoa, and acted with great indifference in 
the cauſe of his conſtituents. Mean while, the duke de Seſſo the Spaniſti am- 


baſſador at Rome, and Hugh de Moncada, who commanded” the imperiab 


troops in the kingdom of Naples, inſtigated the Colonnæ againſt the pope; 


and. 
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and they entered the city of Rome by ſurprize, at the head of ſix thouſand 
men. Clement was ſo terrißied at this unexpected aſſault, that he took ſhelter 
in the caſtle of St. Angelo; and was obhliged to conclude a truce for four months 
with the emperor, before he could be rid of ſuch troubleſome gueſts, He and 
the Vegetians expected, that in conſequence of the treaty of Cognac, the king 
of, France and England would act vigorouſly againſt Charles; but now they 
found themſelves duped by the French king, whoſe ſole view in concluding 


and publiſhing the treaty, was to intimidate the emperor into a compliance wich 


Sandoval. 
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his propoſal. Even atter the pope and Venetians had declared war againſt 
Charles, he ſent the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux to repeat the offer of two mil- 


lions tor Burgundy, which the emperor rejected with diſdain, deſiring the 


ambaſſador would tell his maſter, he had acted baſely and wickedly; and that 
he ought not to have forgot the laſt converſation that paſſed between them at 
Madrid. His affairs had. lately zefumed a more favourable aſpect in Italy; the 
baron de Frondſperg had marched thither, at the head of forty thouſand men 
raiſed. in Germany; and Lannoy had arrived at Naples with a body of Spaniſh 
troops. Clement, and the Venetians, exhauſted all their art and eloquence to 
engage the king ot England in the league of Cognac: they tried to flatter his 
vagity with the title of Protector, hoping, that he would as formerly ſquander 
away his wealth for the intereſt of his neighbours ;, but, time and experience 
had ripened his underſtanding, and the treaſure. left by his father was already 
— he was loth to forego the tranquillity which he enjoyed; and 
his favourite was wholly ingroſſed with the foundation of his college at 
Oxford. Nevertheleſs, Henry being informed of the pope's neceſſities, which 
in all probability, might oblige him to make peace with the emperor, furniſhed 
him with thirty thouſand ducats, which enabled him to maintain his forces 
under the duke D*'Urbino 3 although, at the ſame time, he continued to treat 
of a ſeparate. peace with the viceroy of Naples. His maxim was to have always 
tuo ſtrings, to his bow; but, on this occaſion. he refined too much in his 


wo LXXVIII. The duke of Bourbon being in want of money for the ſubſiſ- 
tence of his troops, left ſeven thouſand Germans in Milan, under the command 
of Antonio de Leyva, and joined Frondſperg in the Plaiſantin, while the vice- 
roy of Naples marched with his Spaniards to the frontiers of the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate, in order to make a diverſion, and oblige the Pope to recal his troops un- 
der the duke D' Urbino. Clement, being apprized of Bourbon's march, con- 
cluded a truce for eight months with the viceroy, obliging himſelf to pay a 
certain ſum to the duke of Bourbon; and then diſbanded the greateſt part of 
his army, before he knew the ſentiments of the duke himſelf, who was in 


full march to Bologna. That prince refuted to ratify the truce, becauſe the 


ſum ſtipulated was not ſuffigient for the payment of his forces; ſo that an- 
other agreement was made; and the pope diſmiſſed all the reſt of his ſoldiers, 
that he might not be incumbered with an unnecęſſary expence. Notwith- 
ſtanding this convention, the duke of Bourbon ſuddenly. began his march for 


Rome, which. was immediately filled with conſternation... Renzo de Ceri, 


in this emergency, undertook to raiſe an army within the city, that ſhould 

defend it againſt all inſulis 3 and Clement, truſting to mee 

Air | 4 | other 
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other meaſures for his own perſonal ſafety. The duke of Bourbon arriving in 
the neighbourhood, pretended his route was to Naples ; and ſent a trumpet to 
the pope, to demand a paſſage through the city. This Deng refuſed, he next 
morning approached by favour of a thick fog; and ordered his army to ſtorm 


a breach, which the Romans had not found time to repair. In the beginning 


of the attack he was killed by a muſket-ſhot ; but, the prince of Orange order- 
ing a cloak to be thrown over his body, continued the aſſault until the breach 
was forced; and the Imperialiſts made a lodgment in the ſuburbs. Then the 

ope retired to the caſtle of St. Angelo, with thirteen cardinals, ſome foreign am- 
Palfadors, and ſeveral perſons of diſtinction. Mean while, che German troops 
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ſacked the city, and committed terrible outrages. The army of the allies, un - Guicciardini, 


der the duke D' Urbino, arrived in the neighbourhood, but retired without 
having made the leaſt attempt for the relief of his holineſs, who finding him- 
ſelf in danger of being ſtarved, capitulated with the prince of Orange; and 
was put into the cuſtody of Alarcon, who had guarded Francis in his capti- 
vity. This confinement of the pope was advantageous to ſeveral princes and 
ſtates of Italy. The duke of Ferrara made himſelf ' maſter of Modena; the 
Venetians ſeized Ravenna and Servia ; Sigiſmund Malateſta ſurprized Rimi- 
ni ; and the Florentines recovered their liberty, after having expelled the pope's 
legate. | ee Ea . =} 

" * LXXIX. Had the Imperial army proceeded immediately to reduce Bo- 
logna, and the towns of Romagna, the emperor would have been rendered. in- 
vincible in * but, they were ſo eager after plunder, that they neglected 

air 


their maſter's a 


England, to engage with him in a league offenſive and defenſive againſt Charles. 
Henry had ſent Sir William Fitzwilliams to France, in order to ſignify his 
aſſent to the propoſal, and offer his daughter Mary, in marriage to Francis, 
who joyfully embraced this overture, A negotiation was begun by 
the biſhop of Bath and Wells, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, aſſiſted by 
Sir William Fitzwilliams; but, ſome difficulties occurring, Francis ſent a ſo- 
lemn embaſſy to London, where his plenipotentiaries treated with the cardi- 
nal, who was appointed the king's commiſſioner for this purpoſe. . Three 
treaties were concluded, importing, That the two kings ſhould ſend ambaſſa- 
dors to the emperor with reaſonable offers, touching the releaſe of the hoſtages, 
and a demand of the ſums he owed to the king of England; to which, ſhould 
he fail in returning an acceptable anſwer, within twenty days, they ſhould-de- 
clare war againſt him without further delay : That the princeſs Mary ſhould 
be given in marriage to Francis, or to his ſon the duke of Orleans, as he ſhould 
think proper: That the war ſhould be carried on conjunctly in the Low Coun- 
tries, according to a certain ſtipulated proportion; and, That a fleet ſhould be 
equipped at their joint-expence, to diſtreſs the enemy by ſea : That the king of 
Portugal, or any other prince, eſpouſing the cauſe of Charles, ſhould be deemed 
and declared an enemy: That the pope and Venetians ſhould be comprehended 
in the league, on condition of their maintaining the war in Italy: That Henry ſhould 
renounce, tor himlelt and ſucceſſors, all right and pretenſions to the crown or 
territories of France; in conſideration of which ceſſion, Francis and his ſuc- 
ceſſors ſhould pay to all ſucceeding kings of England, a perpetual penſion of 
ot. II. 4E fi 


s; and allowed Francis to ſend troops over the Alps, in order 
to ſtop their progreſs. That monarch had at length prevailed upon the king of 
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fifty thouſand crowns, to commence at the death of Henry, was already 
melee to two millions by the treaty o Moon k — c mY bpm 
this penſion, Francis ſhould furniſh the king of England annually, with falc of 
Broiiage to the value of fifteen thouland crowns : That this trat) ſhould..be 
1 hgned by the arehbimmopꝭ, biſhops, princes, dukes, coynts, barons, 
an other noblemen of both kingdoms, whoſe names. were ſpecified in chef ar- 
by the Ta of Paris, Tholguſe, Rouen, an | 
as by All the Fürs of judicature in England ; and cophrmed by the {arcs of 
Prat end England, as 2 perpetual ad inyiglable-copſtizution. The neus af 
1 8 s captivity artiving Toon after che concluſion of theſe treaties, the par- 
es apreed, that inſtead of carrying on the war in the Low Countries, they ſhould 


© 


ticle, Bourdeguy, as well 


2 
* 


24 ſolely in Italy; and as, Englith, trogps could not be tranſported into. that 


which Francis had bound hitnſelf to diſcharge; and beſides the reſtitution of 


country without great trouble, time, apd expence, the French king took upan 
Warn een of, che war, On Condition of, Blenry's paying, a certain 
m übfd yy. | | 7 


_'F L-XXR, Theſe treaties being if 


; 


—— 


2 , the, king of England. gent Sir 
Francis Poyntz to Spain, to demand of Charles, har 8 be had been. at half the 


ExPERCE Ne Kh lie Fe have half the booty taken at Pavia, together 
with one of the hoſtages of Krancis; and Clarencicus the herald, accompanied 
tits envoy in digi that he mee war, in Rs a refulal. 


Charles, who dne that Henry wanted nothing, but a pretext for a 
rupture, reſolved, If d with gr 


ceived on the frontiers of France with the ſame honours that would have been 
payed to the king of England. Francis complimented him with letters patent, 
W his great friend the cardinal to releaſe the priſoners in all the places 
throngh which he paſſed, except ſuch as were .confined for treaſon, rape, and 
murder. While he waited at Abbeville, until the king of France ſhould come 
to Amiens, he received a memorial from the emperor, who now ſeemed deſir- 
ous of a pacification. The king of France had offered to execute the treaty 
of Madrid, provided Francis Sforza ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in poſſeſſion of. 
Milan : That Charles ſhould receive, in lieu of Burgundy, two millions of 
golden crowns, ſend queen Eleonora with the two hoſtages to France, allowing 
that princeſs a dower in proportion to the great ſum he was to touch; and pay 
what he owed to the king of England. To theſe propoſitions the emperor 
now replied, That his right to Burgundy ſhould remain in full force as before 
the treaty of Madrid: That all the articles of that treaty ſhould be executed, 
except ſuch as he ſhould now "conſent to wave: That he hoped the king of 
England, and the lord legate, would prevail upon the French king to ar g- 
ment the ſum of two millions he had offered; at leaſt, he inſiſted upon its being 
payed, over and above what he (Charles) owed. to the king of England, a debt 


the 


— 
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the effects belonging to the late duke of Bourbon, as it was but feaſonable that 
his heirs ſhould receive the benefit of this 'treaty : That the queen his ſiſte 
ſhould be ſent to France with the hoſtages, as ſoon as the other articles cou 
be executed: That Francis Sforza being atccuſed of treafon, the emperor woul 
appoint competent judges to try that nobleman; and, in caſe of his being found 
innocent, he ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in his dutchy; but, if convicted, the ſtate 
of Milan ſhould remain at the difpoſal of the emperor, according to juſtice and 


reaſon':| and'laſtly, That the king of Englantt ſtould become guarantee of the 


579 


treaty. He moreover demandecf, That Francis would indemnify bim for the 8 02. 


expences to which he had been expoſed from the league that monarch. had Herbert. 


formed againſt him, leaving tlie eſtimation of that expence tothe king of Eng-; 
land; N perfectly Wl acute With the nale of a tan tran — 
tions. He ſaid, he ſtill conſidered the legate as His friend,” he declared himſel 
ſw well diſpoſcd towards a pacification, tflar if the Eing of England ſhould think 
his propoſals unreaſoflable, he would make greater conceſſions for him than for 
any prince in Europe; and as a mark of His . for that monar 2 
deſited that all tlie world would aſcribe to” hitn the gloty of having effected 
che dead —. 8 e 
S ILXXXI. Thefe ndvatices were rejected by tlie kings of France and Eng-, 
land, who were now bent upboſt the proſecution of the war; and the catdina 
meeting Francis at Amiens, three new treaties were concluded to the followin 
effect: That the duke of Orleans ſhould” eſpouſe the princeſs Mary; and the 
treaty of Moore remain in full force: That the king of England ſhould form 
no claim upon Francis for the money he ſhould expend in the war of Italy; 


but pay a certain contribution, in proportion to the number of troops which 
the French king ſfiould maintain in chat country. The ſecond ae e 
to trade, and ſpecified certain privileges, which Franeis granted to the Engliſh 
merchants: In the third, the two kings agreed that they would never conſent to 
che corvocation of à general council, during 1 captivity ; that they 
would receive no bull, brief, or mandate, from his holineſs, . untif he ſho! 

be ſet ar liberty; but, in the mean time; 3 execute every thing that 
ſhould be determined in England by the cardinal legate, wtf the concurrence. 


of the clergy'; and, in France, by the principal members of the Gaflican church., 


Theſe conventions being ratified, the coftracting parties thodgpt proper to, 
make ſome anſwer to the propoſitions of tha emperor.” Francis Ht infiſted 

on the re: eſtabliſiment of Sforza, and the releaſe” of the hoftages ; while 
Jenry; in a formal manner, demanded payment of the ſums which 6 arles had 


borrowed of himſelf and his father; together with five hundred thouſand crowns, 


which he had engaged to forfeit, in auc ee princeſs. 
Mary: he likewife infiftet upon being indemmiffed by Chatles for the. arrears, 
of the penfion due to him from” France; according to a'ſtiputation in the treaty. 
of Windfor; and laſtly, he required him not only. to teleaſe his holinels, bur, 
alſo to make good the damage he had ſuſtained froth the Impenat forces. 10 
theſe demands the emperor anſwered, That he had never denied the debt he 
owed to the king of England: that he would inform that monarch; by letter, 
of his reaſons for thinking himſelf acquitted of the penalty upon the contract 
119 and that he had already ſent orders to Italy, to ſer the pope at 


4E 2 SLXXXII. This 
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+ LXXXIL This was not the firſt time that Henry had interpoſ in be- 
half of Clement; who, together with his: thirteen fellow- priſoners, had, in let- 
ters, ſollicited the King's protection. Henry had written in their behalf to; 
Charles, who anſwered in general terms, That he would do all that lay in his 
power for the ſatis faction of the king of England: but, he had, by this time, 
reſolved to convey Clement to Spain, where he thought he could manage him 
more for his advantage, than while he remained in Italy; and, ,in;the mean 
time, he carried his deceit to ſuch a ridiculous length, as to order public prayers, 
to be put up for the deliverance of his holineſs. At the ſame time he endea- 
voured to excite jealouſy and diſtruſt between the kings of France and England. 
He propoſed to the cardinal a match between Henry's natural ſon, the duke of 
Richmond, and Iſabella, princeſs of Portugal, to whom he offered to give the 
dutchy of Milan as a dower; and the king affected to be pleaſed with the pro- 
2 for his own convenience. But it was not in the power of the emperor to 

ake the good underſtanding between him and Francis; who, about this time, 

ſent Anne de Montmorency, with the order of St. Michael, to his new ally; 

| and Henry, in return, complimented him with the garter, by the hands of Ar- 
AQ. Pub. thur viſcount de Liſle, natural ſon of the fourth Edward. Charles likewiſe at- 
tempted to gain over the cardinal: by advantageous offers, but Wolſey was too 

far engaged with Francis to retreat; or he was determined at all events to be 

revenged on the emperor, by whom he had been twice deceived ; and perhaps 

the king's divorce from Catherine was already reſolved upon, in which caſe 

he could not poſſibly eſpouſe the intereſt of Charles. Certain it is, the car- 

dinal, in a letter to the king, dated on the thirty-firſt day of Auguſt, told 

him it was already reported in Spain, that his majeſty intended to obtain a di- 

vorce, and counſeiled hic to ſend orders to his ambaſſadors in that country, 

to ſtifle the rumour as ſoon as poſſible, by alledging it had no other foundation 

chan ſome ſcruples expreſſed by the biſhop of Tatbe, on the ſubject of the pro- 

jected match between the duke of Orleans and the princeſs Mary, as if there had 

been ſome room to doubt her legitimacy. | 1 | 

Herber. S LXXXIII. We have already ſaid that the Imperial army loitered away their 
time in Rome, and that neighbourhood, where they were greatly diminiſhed by 

exceſſes and the plague ; and, with great difficulty, governed by the prince of 

Orange, whom they had choſen general, at the death of the duke of Bourbon : 

we have alſo obſerved that Francis had ſent Lautrec into Italy, to command the 

forces of a league, in which he had engaged with the Venetians. Andrea Doria, 

who commanded the French gallies, reduced Genoa under the dominion of 

Francis, in the beginning of the campaign ; and Lautrec, 2 joined by the 

Guicciardini. marquis de Saluces, made himſelf maſter of Vigevano, Alexandria, and Pavia. 
Then he began his march for Naples, was admitted into Parma and Placentia; 

the duke of Ferrara declared for France, and his example was ſoon followed by 

Sari. the duke of Mantua. The emperor had ſent an order to the viceroy of Naples 
to releaſe the pope, on condition that he ſhould give ſecurity for paying the ar- 
rears of the army, and detaching himſelf from the league; but, as he had no 
ſuch ſecurity to grant, the negotiation proceeded very ſlowly. However, the 
French general advancing towards Naples, Moncada, who acted for the em- 
peror, at length concluded the treaty, importing, that the pope ſhould not act 
againſt the emperor in the affairs of Milan and Naples; but grant him a cru- 
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treaty as the effect of compulſion 


ſade in Spain, and a tenth in his other dominions; and conſent 10 his Keeping 


Civita- Vecchia, Oſtia, Cita, Caſtellana, and the caſtle of Furli: That his 
holineſs ſhould pay in ready money ſpety- ſeven thuuſand crowns to the German, 
and half that ſum to the Spaniſh troops; and, in a certain time; make up 


the reſt of what was due to the emperor, amounting to three hundred and fifty 
thouſand crowns that, in the mean time, he ſfibuſd be conducted to a place of 


ſafety without the walls of Rome, and give hoſtages for the performance of 
articles. ; The treat y- being ſigned, and the cardinals Ceſi and Orſino end | 


order to be conducted to another place; but; as he was afraid of being detained 
for a conſiderable length of time, (becauſe he knew it was not in His power to 
execute the articles, he eſcaped in difguiſe to Orvietto, and renounced the 


by way of ſureties; the pope was brouglit from the caſtle of St. Angelo, in 
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$ I. Rem is 12 7 65 with. ſcruples of - conſeience;, . II. He ſollicits, a: di- 
are Hom hjs.. wife Catherine, . Js. amuſed. by, Ibs pepe. 5. III. The French 
4 75 725  beralds declare war againſt ile enperor. 5 IV. Wha chal- 
enges Francis 10 decide the, conte in Jingle: combat. $ V. Wolſey's intereſt 
_ begins 1a latter. $ VI. The French, are driven from. Italy. by the Imperialiſts. 
VII. The pape appaints Holley. and; Campejus his legates a latere, 10 hear and 
determine, the ger; of. the king t marriage. i $ VIII. Arie of Campejus to. 
Lain time. & IX. Henry ſends freſh envoys to the pope. | & N. Affairs of Scotland. 
XI. The biſboprick of Wincheſter conferred on Wolſey. S XII. The emperor 
enters a proteſt againſt all that ſhould be done in England touching the divorce, 
S XIII. The legates proceed on their commiſſion. & XIV. The cauſe is evoked to 

Rome. & XV. Strange condut4 of cardinal Wolſey. Expedient propoſed by Cran- 

mer. I XVI. Sir Thomas More created chancellor in the room of Weolſey. 
$ XVII. Campejus quits the kingdom. & XVIII. Wolſey's diſgrace, and dejection. 
$ XIX. Treaty of peace between the emperor and French king concluded at Cam- 
Bray. & XX. Affairs of Italy. S XXI. Henry conſults foreign e 


touching the nature of the divorce. & XXII. His nobles and prelates ſend a ſha 
remonſtrance to the pope. & XXIII. Cardinal Wolſey retires to his dioceſe of Non. 
$ XXIV. He is arreſted for high treaſon ; and dies at the abbey of Leiceſter. 
S XXV. State of the reformation in Germany. $ XXVI. The Engliſh clergy 
acknowlege the king as ſupreme head of the church. & XX VII. Queen Catherine 
is removed from court. & XX VII. Riot by the priefts of London. & XXIX. 
New treaty between Henry and Francis. & XXX. Statute for abridging the pope's . 
power, and extortion in England. & XXXI. Henry ſends an excuſator to Rome. 
S XXXII. Sir Thomas More reigns the ſeals. S XXXIII. Interview between 
Henry and Francis in Picardy. & XX XIV. Henry marries Anne Boleyn. Dif- 
ferent negotiations with the court of Rome. & XXXV. Cranmer promoted to the 
 archbiſbepric of Canterbury. The convocations declare the marriage of Catherine 
with Henry null and void. & XXXVI. Cranmer pronounces ſentence to the ſame 
Felt; aud confirms the king's marriage with Anne Boleyn. & XXXVII. The 
pope reverſes the ſentence. Interview between Clement and Francis. XXX Vl. 
The pope denounces à conditional cenſure againſt Henry. & XXXIX. An af for 
altering the conſtitutions of the church. Account of Elizabeth Barton, called the 
maid of Kent. & XL. The biſhop of Roc beſter and others adjudged guilty of mi- 
prifion of treaſon. & XLII. The ſucceſſion ſettled by parliament. & XLII. Sir 
Thomas More and biſhop Fiſher are committed to the Tower. & XLIII. Death of 
pope Clement. & XLIV. The parliament confirms the king*s ſupremacy. & XLV. 
Francis invades Savoy, which be. ſubdues. & XLVI. The biſhop of Rocheſter and 
Sir Thomas More are beheaded. & XLVIL Henry is excommunicated by the pope. 
SXLVIII. General viſitation of ihe monaſteries. & XLIX. Henry propoſes an 
mnterview with-James king of Scotland; by whom it is declined. & L. Death of 
queen Catherine, & Ll. Al for ſuppreſſing mongſieries. & LII. Henry nego- 
tiates with the proteftants of Germany. $ LIII. Anne Boleyn committ ed priſoner 
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ta the Tower. S LIV. Canvicted of adultery and incgſt; ani bebeaded. "FLV: 
Henry marries Jane Seymeur,.. S EVI. The ſreceſſiom altered by partiament. 
$ LVII. New conſtitutions formed in convocation.” EVI Henry ſummoned” 
to a council at Mantua. N LIX. Rife of cardinal Pool. & LX. Murmurs oc 
caſioned by the r of monaſteries. S LXI. Inſarrections in Lincolnſhire 
and Yorkſhire. ' LXII. Progreſs of Robert Aſte, chief of the rebels. LXIII. 
| Negotiation with the. inſurgents. & LXIV. The king grants an amneſty, and 
_ they diſperſe. & LXV. The emperor invades the French dominions. - James ting 
of Scolland eſpouſes Madelone, daughter of Frantis; $ EXVE Another inſur- 
_ reftjon in the North, Hemry becomes more and mere cruel and ferocious. . LXVII. 
Birth of prince Edward. State of affairs in Germany and Scotland. YLXVIII. 
Total [Ear of the moneſteries. QI1.XIX. The pope publiſhes the bull againſt 
Henry. $ LXX, A new ordinance againſt popety in England. Q LXXI. The 
ing perſecutes the Sacramentariam; and diſputes in public with Jobn Nicholſon 
| (alias Lambert) who is burned for hereſy. SLXXII. Cromwell-prejetts anotber 
match for the king. SLLXXIIE Several noblemen bebtuded for high” treaſon. 
$ LXXIV. Tranſactions in parliament. | The fiatute of blood. LNXV. Per- 
ſecution in England. S LXXVVI. The king permits ibe Bible to be tranſlated for 
the uſe of bis ſubjetts; S LXXVII. Henry weds Aune of Cle ves. FLXX VIII. 
He appoints commiſſioners to examius the contęſted doctrines of religion. Creates' 
_ Cromwell earl of Eſſex. \ LXXIX; Cromwell is attainted of high treaſon.” 
& LXXR. Divorce between. the king and Anne of Cleves. $EXNXXI Tranſac- 
lions of parliament; SLXXXIK Cromwell is bebeatded. $ ENXXXIII. The 
king declares bis marriage with Catherine' Hownrd: S EXXNXIV. Cauſes of 
_ diſcontent. berween Fraucis aud" Henry, & LXXXV. The emperor's expedition 1 
Algiers. SLXXXVI. The guten accuſed. incuntinenre- $ LXXX VIE . 
tainted and beheaded. SLXXKXVIIL The twwouniverfities orurred to correct the 
tranſlation of the Bible. $LXXXIX: The Scottiftrarmy' routett at Sokvay Frith: 
XC. Henry's: view of: effeding an union of Scotland: with England. & XCl. 
Treaty concluded with the Scottiſh; parliament: & XC: Defeated by the intrigues 
of . cardinal Beaton, & XCIII. Henry: concludes à league with the! emperor. 
 SXGI1V. E/pouſes Catherine Parr. Scheme laid for tbe deſtruction of Cranmer. 
Promotion of the pork kindred.” - Progreſs of the war between'the' empe#on and 
Francis. & XCV. The ſucceſſion. ſettled by alt of parliament: NCVI. Expe- 
dition into Scotland. S XCVIEL Henry's treaty with the ear of Liennox.” 
$ XCVIL. His expedition into Picardy, & NCIX. Hoſtilities againſt the Scots. 
$ C. The French make..a deſcent upon the e of Wight. 5 CI. And a fruitleſs 
attempt upon Boulogne, I CM. A fruitleſs congreſs between Ardres and Guiſnes. 
$-CILL, Treaty. of peace between: France and England.' S IV. be emperor's 
ſucceſs againſt, the proteſtants in Germany. S CV. Perſecution” in Scotland! 
SCI. Anne Aſkew, burned in Smithfield-as\ an heretic. S CVII. An attempt to © 
deſtroy Cranmer. S CVIII. Queen Catherine in danger of being ruined. I CIX! 
The duke of Norfolk attainted and condemned to death. & CX. Henry's. death and 


charatter, 


| §1. T was ages the pope's confinement,' that king Henry firſt declared his- 
. intention of being divorced from his wife Catherine, though, in all 
probability, the reſolution was taken before this period; inaſmuch as we find, 
INES ö by. 
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by the cardinabs letter to the king, that the report was current in Spain, while 


he continued at Abbeville. Some hiſtorians, in order to blacken the character 


of Henry, and tarniſn the merit of the reformation in England, have fepre- 


ſented the king's pretended ſcruples as the effect of his paſſion for Anne Boleyn, 


daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, a young lady Who had been educated in 


France; and was at this juncture a maid of honour to queen Catherine. They 
likewiſe have, with great virulence,” endeavoured to depreciate her perſon and 


her morals; and, in the courſe of "their contumely, fallen into divers incon- 
ſiſtencies, which have been detected and expoſed by authors of more credit 
and veracity. Theſe have not only refuted her calumniators, but alſo proyed 
that Henry was determined upon the divorce before Anne Boleyn returned to 
England. The king had an ingredient of ſuperſtition in his character, and 
could not help imputing the dtath of his two ſons to the diſpleaſure of God 


almighty, at his inceſtuous marriage with his brother's widow. He was ex- 


tremely deſirous of male iſſue, that all diſputes about the ſucceſſion might be 
prevented. He was ſtartled at the obſervation of the biſhop” of Farbe, Who 
expreſſed ſome doubts about his daughter's legitimacy : he was tired of poſ- 
felling Catherine, Who was not miſtreſs of many perſonal attractions: he was 
a prince of impetuous paſſions, and longed to be united with a lady of more 
endearing qualifications, by whom he might be bleſſed with male iſſue, againſt 


whoſe legitimacy no plauſible exceptions conld be taken. His ſcruples of 


conſcience; firſt raiſed by the writings of Thomas Aquinas, were encouraged 
by Wolſey, who hated the queen, becauſe ſhe had expreſſed her diſapprobation 
of his looſe and libertine way of living; and he was actuated by revenge againſt 
her-nephew the emperor, who had twice baffled him in his deſigns upon the 
papacy. Henry thought he could never find a more favourable conjuncture 
to ſue for a divorce than the preſent ; when the emperor's power was become 
formidable to all the. princes in Chriſtendom, and the pope's deliverance de- 
pended in a peculiar manner upon the affiſtance and interpoſition of England 
and her allies: perhaps too his conduct was influenced by the beauty of Anne 
Boleyn, Who now began to be diſtinguiſhed above all her cotemporaries. 

8 II. Be that as it may, he himſelf profeſſed ſcruples of conſcience, nd de- 
fired, - that archbiſhop Warham, who had at firſt declared againſt the marriage, 
ſhould conſult the biſhops of England upon the ſubject. The prelate com- 
plied with his requeſt; and preſented him with a writing, in which they con- 
demned the marriage as a contract contrary to public decency, and the divine 
law. This declaration was ſubſcribed by all the prelates, except Fiſher 0 


of Rocheſter, whoſe name is ſaid to have been counterfeited by cardinal Wo 


ſey. The writings of Luther had by this time produced ſuch a ſpirit of in- 
quiry in England, that the people openly affirmed, the diſpenſation for the 
marriage granted by pope Julius II. could never juſtify, or confolidate a mar- 
riage ſo notoriouſſy oppoſite to the law of God. This would have been a very 
ſufficient reaſon for diſſolving the match in the eye of equity; but, it would 
have been a very imprudent ſtep in Henry, to ſollicit a favour of the court of 
Rome, by ſeeking to invalidate the authority of a Roman pontiff: he therefore 
endeavoured to find nullities in the bull of Julius, by which it would be ren- 
dered revocable by the maxims of the holy fee. The bull had been founded 
on the requeſt of Henry and Catherine, on the ſuppoſition, that their marriage 

| : z was 
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was neceſſary to preſerve peace between Spain and England. Now Henty, being 
then but 85 years F al a ſuppoſed to haye ſuch politic 
views; whence it was inferred, that he was not really author of the requeſt. 
Beſides, the ſituation of affairs at that time was ſuch, as proved the marriage 
was unneceffary for the preſervation of the peace between England and Spain ; 
conſequently, pope Julius had been deceived :. and laſtly, it was ſollicited as the 
means of maintaining the good underſtandig between Ferdinand and Iſabella, 
and Henry VII. whereas, at the conſummation, Iſabella and Henry VII. were not 
alive. It was moreover, alledged, that Henry VIII. in having proteſted againſt his 
marriage before it was conſummated, gave up the liberty granted to him b- F | 
the bull; and therefore another was neceſſary to render his marriage valid. yard | 
The king having found theſe ſubterfuges to ſerve as a pretext for Clement, to OS 
revoke the diſpenſation of his predeceſſor, ſent Knight his ſecretary to Rome, 
with four papers to be ſigned by his holineſs. _ The firſt was a commiſſion to 
cardinal Wolſey, to judge and determine the affair, in conjunction with ſome 
Engliſh, biſhops. The ſecond was a decretal bull, annulling the marriage be- 
tween the king and Catherine, as the nuptials of that princeſs with his brother 
Arthur had been previouſly conſummated. The third contained a diſpenſation 
for Henry's marrying another wife. And in the fourth, the pope engaged never 
to revoke the other three. Knight, at his arrival in Rome, being denied admit- 
tance to the pope, who was ſtrictly guarded by a Spaniſh captain, found means 
to convey a memorial, containing the heads of his commiſſion, to his holineſs, 
who returned a favourable anſwer, though the emperor had already deſired he 
would take no ſtep in that affair without firſt imparting it to his miniſters. Car- 
dinal Wolſey, in a letter to Gregorio Caſali the Engliſh ambaſſador at Rome, or- 
dered him to ſecond the endeavours of Knight; and. they waited on Clement 
after his retreat to Orvietto. He promiſed to exert himſelt for the ſatisfac- 
tion of the king; but, begged the affair might not be precipitated. He was 
at this juncture uncertain, whether he ſhould have. occaſion for the aſſiſtance of 
Henry, or be able to effect an accommodation with the emperor. He there- 
fore wanted to gain time, but was ſo hard preſſed by the Engliſh envoy, to de- 
clare himſelf, that he n, to ſign the acts, on condition that they ſhould 
not be produced until after the departure of the French and Germans from 
Italy. Though this condition was, accepted, he till protracted” the affair, on 
pretence of conſulting Lorenzo Pucci, cardinal Sanctorum quatuor, who bein 
ſecured by a largeſs of Engliſh gold, altered the legate's commiſſion, which h 
been defective ; and joined Knight and Caſali, in preſſing Clement to ſign it gurnet 
without further delay. Thus importuned, he put his hand to the commiſſion, Herbert. 
and the bull of diſpenſation for the king, promiſing: to ſend the other decretal 

bull for diſſolving the marriage to England, after he ſhould have conſidered 

the ſubject more maturely. But he dated thoſe two acts at the time when he was 

priſoner in the caſtle of St. Angelo; ſo that Henry did not chooſe to make uſe 

of them, lett it ſhould be objected, that the pope had granted them merely with 

a view to obtain his liberty by the aſſiſtance of England. Clement had by this ,, Ch. 1828 
time ſmarted ſo ſeverely by his oppoſition to the emperor, that he abſolutely _ ps 
refuſed to reingage in the league with France, England, and Venice. When 

preſſed on this ſubject by the ambaſſadors; of thoſe powers, he obferved, that 
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his junction with the league might expoſe him to new misfortunes, without 
tO Cl 


118 


deſired permiſſion to read the n cartel. This, however, he could not 

after having uttered ſome. angry expreſſions; 
and ordered the herald to quit his dominions. In this whole affair he acted a 
part unbecoming a man of honour: firſt, in renouncing the treaty to which he 
owed his deliverance : ſecondly, in treſpaſſing the bounds of decorum, by ſend- 
ing ſuch a ſcurrilous meſſage to Charles: and, thirdly, in his behaviour to 
the herald, which denoted equal inſolence and trepidation. On the pow 
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hand, it muſt be allowed, that Charles demeaned himſelf like a prince of gal- 
— and courage. 
8 


. Hugh de Mendoza the Spaniſh ambaſſador at London, being informed 
of theſe tranſactions, would have retired immediately; but, Wolſey aſſuring 
him, that the herald had exceeded his orders, and would be ſeverely puniſhed 


at his return, he ſent a courier to inform the emperor of this declaration. 
Clarencieux, who was ſtill in Spain, being apprized of this circumſtance, de- 


manded, and obtained an authentic copy of the ambaſſador's letter; and arriv- 
ing privately in England, went directly to the king, to whom he produced this 
— . together with three other letters, written in his own hand, by which 


Clarencieux had been peremptorily ordered to denounce war againſt che em- 


ror. Henry was ſo exaſperated at this information, that in the tranſport of 
his anger, he chid the cardinal. for his preſumption in the moſt acrimonious ex- 
ſſions; and, in all probability, would have diſgraced him intirely, had not 
Fo Grokeer, that he ſhould have occaſion for his miniſtry in the affair of the 
divorce. The matter, however, was examined in council; and though Wolſey 
pleaded, that he imagined what he had done was conformable to the king's 


intentions, he received a ſevere and mortifying rebuke. The report which Cla- 


rencieux made of the honourable treatment he had met with at the court of 
the emperor, made an impreſſion upon Henry, He ſeemed loth to break with 
a prince who treated him with ſuch perſonal reſpect; and the trade between 
England and the Low Countries being of great conſequence to the nation, 


ſome overtures were made for keeping it ſtill open. Mean while, the merchants, 
in conſequence of the declaration of war, refuſed to buy the cloth that was 


brought to market at Blackwell-Hall; and the manufacturers mutinied in di - 
vers parts of England. The ſame commotions happening in Flanders, Mar- 
garet, gouvernante of the Low Countries, with the advice of the emperor's 
council, ſent over two ambaſſadors to ſollicit a truce, which they obtained for 
eight months, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the French ambaſſador, 


and the inſinuations of the cardinal, whoſe credit about this time began to Hal. 
| Act. Pub. 


decline. 
8 VI. During theſe tranſactions, the Imperial army at Rome being reduced 
to a wretched: condition by the plague, the prince of Orange, with the 
remains of it, retreated towards Naples, before the arms of Lautrec, who be- 
ing reinforced to the number of thirty thouſand men, undertook the ſiege of 
that capital while it was blocked up by ſea with the gallies of France, Venice, and 


57 


Genoa. Theſe engaged and worſted the Imperialiſts; and Lautree reſolved to Hiſt. de Gen. 


reduce the city dy famine-: but, Andrea Doria being diſguſted with the French 
king, withdrew his gallies, and declared for the emperor ; ſo that the French 
army ſuffered as much as the beſieged, from-a ſcarcity of proviſion. Atlength, 
it was infected by the plague, which deſtroyed the greater part of the officers 
and ſoldiers ; and carried off the general, who was ſucceeded in command by 
the Marquis de Saluces. This nobleman immediately abandoned the encer- 
prize, and retreated to Averſa, where he was beſieged in his turn by the Im- 
. and obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. At the ſame time, Francis 


oſt his footing in Genoa, the liberty of which Doria reſtored, eſtabliſhing thar | 


form of government which the inhabitants ſtill retain. | 
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-$ VH, The ſucceſs of the Imperialiſts in Italy raiſed freſh obſtacles to Hen- 
ry's divorce from Catherine. The pope, when ſollicited to iſſue new. bulls on 
that ſubject, that ſhould be more explicit than thoſe, he had ſigned at Orvietto, 
adviſed; the king of England privately, to make uſe of the commiſſion which 
he had already granted to the legate for annulling the marriage; and eſpouſe 
another wife, according to his own inclination, in which caſe he would confirm the 


marriage; alledging, that it would be eaſier for him to grant a confirmation of 


what was already done, than a diſpenſation to do that which was undone. Henry 
looked upon this advice as a ſubterfuge for ſome ſiniſter purpoſe. He foreſaw, 
that if he ſhould take another wife in this manner, he would be altogether in 


the power of his holineſs, who might confirm or annul the marriage at pleaſure; 


and therefore he reſolved to perſiſt in demanding new bulls for terminating the 


affair of the divorce. Wolſey's ſecretary, Stephen Gardiner, and Edward 
Fox, were ſent to Rome to demand a new commiſſion, impowering the cardi- 


nal to diflolve the marriage, and yet declare the daughter born of that marriage 


legitimate, as well as a decretal bull to diffolve the king's marriage; and a dil- 
penſation for his wedding another wife, without any reſtriction. At the ſame 
time, the enyoys were ordered to make the pope acquainted with the extraordi- 


nary merit of Anne Boleyn, on whom the king had by this time ſettled his af- 


fection; and to tell his holineſs, that the cardinal had no ſhare in adviſing the 
divorce. Gardiner and Fox arriving at Orvietto, when Lautrec was on his 
march towards Naples, the pope wanted to protract the diſcuſſion of this affair 
until he ſhould ſee the ſucceſs of the campaign z and for this purpoſe, endeavoured 


to amuſe. Henry with a letter written in cypher, which nobody could explain. 


This expedient was very ill received by the king, who ſent orders to his envoys to 
inſiſt upon the former demands; and as by this time the French general had 
made conqueſts in the kingdom of Naples, Clement, afraid of diſobliging Hen- 

„ Who was ſo cloſely connected with Francis, ſigned a bull, conſtituting car- 
ral Wolſey judge of the affair, in conjunction with the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, or any other Engliſh prelate. The king's council conſidered this com- 
miſſion as defective, becauſe it contained no clauſe to prevent the pope from rever- 
ſing the decree ; and implied a manifeſt nullity, in appointing as ſole judge of the 
affair, a cardinal devoted to the king, and actually his prime miniſter. Henry 
therefore demanded, that another legate ſhould be joined to Wolſey; and that 
the pope ſhould, by a formal engagement, renounce all power of revoking the 
commiſſion. As Lautrec had now undertaken the ſiege of Naples, Clement made 
no ſcruple to comply with theſe demands. He appointed Wolſey and Campejus 


his legates a latere, eſtabliſhing them as his vicegerents in the affair of the 


divorce ;. and for that purpoſe veſting them with his whole authority. He 
likewiſe granted the formal engagement touching the revocation; and furniſh- 
ed Campejus with a decretal, annulling the king's marriage. Theſe conceſ- 
fions were made at different periods, in order to protract the time; and before 
the decretal paſſed, Clement, in all probability, had reſolved to thwart Henry in 


the affair of his divorce; for, by this time, Lautrec was dead, and the Frencharmy 


ruined: ſo that the pope had nothing to fear from the confederates. He had 
reſolved to accommodate. all differences with the emperor, whom he therefore 
would not diſoblige by being acceſſory to the diſgrace of his n Ca- 
a | $144 | therine: 
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therine: but, on the other hand, until this accommodation could be effected, 
he was averſe to a rupture with Henry, left he ſhould be leſt at the mercy of the 
emperor; and obliged to embrace ſuch terms as he. ſhould think proper to im- 
poſe.” His aim then was to temporize and ſpin out the affair of the divorce, 
until he ſhould have compromiſed all his diſputes with Charles, from whom 
he had reaſon to expect favourable terms, while he maintained a ſeeming con- 
nexion with France and England. He directed his legate Campejus to pro- 
tract the affair as long as poſſible: to forbear giving ſentence of divorce, until 
he ſhould receive new orders under the hand of his holineſs: and to avoid com- 
municating the bull to any perſon whatſoever, except the king and the car - 
dinal. 8 * rn eee A q 27 

S VIII. Campejus arriving in England, began his legation, by exhorting 
the king to live in good underſtanding with Catherine; and deſiſt from his 
ſollicitation of the divorce. This advice being very ill received, he endeavoured 
to perſuade the queen to conſent to the ſeparation; but, his counſel was rejected 
by Catherine, who told him ſhe was the king's lawful wife, and ſo would con- 


tinue, until ſhe ſhould be declared otherwiſe by the pope's ſentence.” Then the 


legate declared, he could proceed no farther without new orders; and fix 
months elapſed before theſe could be obtained. In the mean time, he flattered 
the king with the hope of ſeeing his deſire accompliſhed, and amuſed him and 
Wolſey with a ſight of the bull; but when he was preſſed to produce it before 
ſome lords of the council, he pleaded the pope's order to the' contrary. Henry, 
incenfed at this method of proceeding, complained to Clement, who juſtified 
the conduct of the legate; and gave the court to underſtand, that the bull 
ſnould not be publiſhed, except the ſentence of the legates ſhould be favoura- 
ble to his majeſty. | | 

$ IX. While the pope thus trifled with Henry, his negotiation with the em- 

ror was ſtill continued; and now he ſought a pretence for breaking with the 
kings of France and England, who were no longer formidable in Italy. 
They had promiſed to procure for him the reſtitution of Ravenna and Cervia, 
and now he loudly complained, that they had not performed their engagements. 
At length, they received intimation of his treating with the emperor ; and 
upbraided him in their turn with double-dealing. He ſtill denied he had any 
intention to depart from his neutrality ; and ſent Franciſco Campana to Eng- 
land, with aſſurances of his good intention. This envoy carried an order to 
Campejus, to burn the decretal bull, and protract the divorce to the utmoſt of 
his power. He accordingly found new pretences for delaying the proceedings, 
until at length Henry, impatient of ſuch procraſtination, ſent Sir Francis Bryan, 
and Peter Vannes to Rome, to dive into the real cauſe of this delay. They 
were directed to ſearch the pope's chancery for a pretended brief, which as the 
Spaniards gave out, confirmed the diſpenſation for-Catherine's marriage; granted 
by pope Julius; to propoſe divers expedients for facilitating the determination 
of the divorce ; to offer a guard of two thouſand men to the pope, in caſe he 
ſhould be intimidated by the threats of the emperor; or ſhould this propoſal be 
rejected to counterballance the threats of Charles with menaces from Henry. 
The two envoys executed the firſt part of their commiſſion; and finding the 
pope inclining to the intereſt of the emperor, told him plainly, that ſhould he 
refuſe granting the ſatisfaction their maſter demanded, England would certainly 
. ö . renounce 
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renouce him and all the popes his ſucceſſors. They obſerved, that the Eng- 
liſh people wanted nothing but their king's permiſſion to ſhake off all obedi- 
ence to the papal power; that he was on the brink of raiſing two formidable 
enemies to himſelt, in the perſons of Francis and Henry; and that as the king 
of England had engaged in the war, merely with a view to deliver his holineſs 
from impriſonment, all Chriſtendom would look with horror upon his ingrati- 
tude, ſhould he engage in a league againſt his deliverer. Theſe remonſtrances 
produced no effect upon the pope, who anſwered in general terms; and pre- 
tended to think himſelf in a very dangerous ſituation, from which he could be 
relieved by nothing but the ſignal interpoſition of heaven. The queſtions pro- 
l by the envoys, to able canoniſts, were theſe, Whether, if the queen ſhould 
take the veil, the king might be at liberty to take another wife? Whether, if 
the king and queen ſhould take the vows together, the pope would grant him a 
diſpenſation to marry again during the life of Catherine? and, Whether the pope 
could grant him permiſſion to have two wives? The anſwers to theſe queſtions 
never tranſpired. But, the pope's chancery being ſearched, no brief appeared; 
and the Engliſh envoys obtained authentic certificates of this particular. 51 

SX. Although the pope had laid down a reſolution to thwart the king, he 
ſtill continued to heap favours on his miniſter. He obtained ſeveral bulls for 
ſuppreſſing divers ſmall monaſteries, and many other grants towards the eſta- 
bliſhment of his two colleges, which he had very much at heart; and indeed, 
he could not be too alert in ſeizing the preſent opportunity, Which, if he had 
neglected, the work in all probability would have remained imperfect. With 
reſpect to Scotland, Henry in the courſe of this year ſent ambaſſadors to the 
court of his nephew James, with propoſals of pens but, as this could not 
be effected, on account of the diſtractions of that kingdom, which was divided 
into two factions, headed by the queen dowager, and the family of Douglas, 
a truce was concluded at Berwick, for five years. In a ſeparate article it 
was ſtipulated, that the earl of Angus, his brother George, and uncle Archi- 


bald, might be received and protected in England, on condition that they ſhould 
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deliver up to their ſovereign the places they held in Scotland; and that, in caſe 


they ſhould male inroads into their own country, the king of England ſhould 
repair the damage, as if it had been done by his own ſubjects, | 

XI. The pope, on pretence of barg as mediator for a general peace, had 
ſent a nuneio to Spain, ta conclude. a ſeparate treaty with the emperor; and 
while this was on the carpet, the affair of the divorce hung in ſuſpence. In 
the beginning of the year, Clement had been ſeized with a dangerous malady, 


of which eardinal Wolſey was no ſooner apprized, than he began to cabal for 


the papacy. Henry had written to ſeveral cardinals in his favour; and Francis 


aſſured him, that he ſhould: be ſupported by all thoſe of the French faction. 


Gardiner was ordered to employ all his vigilance and attention, in keeping them 
ſteady to their engagements; and in caſe another pope ſhould: be choſen in ſpite 
of Wolſey's intereſt, they were directed to proteſt againſt whatever ſhould be 
done in the conclave, and elect the Engliſh cardinal in ſome other place. All 
theſe intrigues, however, were baffled by the recovery of Clement, who being in · 
formed of the ſteps. which had been taken, looked upon the cardinal as a dan- 
gerous competitor, who might one day ſupplant him on pretence of his baſ- 
tatdy, for which he had been already reproached, and threatened with depo- 
2 


poſition 
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poſition by the emperor. In the mean time, he continued to amuſe the king 
of England with promiſes, that the affair of the divorce ſhould be determined 
according to his wiſh; and delivered into Gardiner's hands a'brief, in which 
he declared he would not revoke the power he had granted to the legates. 
In token of his reſpect for Henry, when that prince, on the death of Richard 
Fox, defired he would confer the biſhoprie of Wincheſter upon Wolſey, he 
immediately ordered the bulls to be expedited for that purpoſe, though he taxed 
them at fifteen thouſand ducats; the cardinal, - however, would not pay above 
ſix thouſand, owning that he was indifferent about the ſee, as he already en- 
joyed the temporalities by the king's favour. | | 1 baba 
' 4 XU. The emperor being well aſſured of the pope's ſentiments touchi 
the divorce, entered in the name of his aunt queen Catherine à formal p 
againſt all that ſhould be done in England on that ſubject by the legates, one 
of whom he alledged was entirely devoted to Henry, and the other biſhop of 
Saliſbury in his dominions. The Engliſh miniſters endeavoured to perſuade 
the pope, that this proteſt ought to be rejected. But he told them, he could 
not retuſe to a queen, what the moſt inconſiderable ſubject had a right to de- 
mand, obſerving, that a proteſt did not at all detract from the merits of any 


cauſe. From this and other concurring circumſtances they concluded, that 


his ſole aim was to dupe their maſter, to whom they imparted their ſentiments, 
hinting, that unleſs the affair could be ſpeedily decided, the pope would in all 
probabiliry evoke the cauſe to Rome. Henry, alarmed at this intelligence, 
reſolved to ſue the divorce before the legates without further delay; but, upon 
peruſing the brief, in which Clement bad engaged that the power of the legates 
ſhould not be revoked, it was found conceived in ſuch ambiguous terins as left 
no room to doubt the pope's infincerity. That the king might be more fully 
convinced, however, Gardiner was directed to tell him, that the brief had been 
wetted in its carriage to England, ſo as that the writing was almoſt effaced ; 
for which reaſon. he was deſired to Ggn another, which would have been 
more explicit: but Clement found means to elude all his ſollieitations, and 
ſecretly rejoiced at the ſuppoſed accident. 12 13VIE29Þ90 2g hl 

$ MI. Henry having nothing further to hope from the court of Rome, re- 
called his ambaſſadors, and in their room ſent thither Bennet, who: carried a 
letter to his holineſs from the two legates, who eblerved, that the chief point 
of the cauſe was to decide upon the authority veſted in the head of the church; 
and as this was an object far above their power and capacity, they adviſed his 
holineſs to evoke the cauſe before his on tribunal, not doubting but that the 
king would conſent to this evocation, provided he might be previouſſy aſſured 
that the cauſe would be decided in his favour. How Wolſey was induced to 
give an advice ſo. contrary to the intereſt and inclination of his maſter, it is not 


Herbert. 


Burnet. 
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caly to determine. Mean while Henry preſſed the legates to proceed on their com- Ad. Pub. 


miſſion; and they met on the thirty - firſt day of May, when they nominated ad- 
juncts to afliſt them in examining the evidences. Wolſey, in order to-. ſhe lis 
impartiality, yielded the chair of preſideney to Campejus, though he was an 
older cardinal than that legate, who ſummoned the king and queen to appear 
in court on the eighteenth day of June. When that day arrived, the queen's 
agents excepted. to the authority of the legates; but their exceptions wert over- 


ruled, and the king and queen perſonally appeared on the r e | 


fe 
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the month. Henry, when called upon, anſwered, Here; but, the queen being 
cited, aroſe, and falling on her knees before Henry, I am (ſaid ſhe) a poor 
„woman, and ftranger in your dominions, where I can neither expect diſin- 
<< rereſted counſel, nor impartial judges. I have been your wife twenty years 
and upwards, have bore you ſeveral children, and ever ſtudied to pleaſe you. 
I proteſt you found me a true maid, concerning which I appeal to your own 
« conſcience. If I have done amiſs, let me be put away with Thame. © Our 
parents were eſteemed wiſe princes, and no doubt had good counſellors, 
when they agreed upon our marriage. I therefore will not ſubmit to the 
e court. My lawyers are your ſubjects, and dare not ſpeak freely in my be- 
„ half; for which reaſon, I deſire ro be excuſed until I ſhall hear from Spain.“ 
So ſaying, ſhe roſe, and making a low reverence to the king, retired from court, 
paying no regard to the crier, who required her to ſtay. After her departure 
Henry declared, that ſhe had been always a'true and obedient wife,” and was 
offeffed of many excellent qualities; but, that his conſcience being diſquieted 
— remark which had been made by the biſhop of Tarbe the French ambaſ- 
ſador, he had reſolved to try the lawfulneſs of his marriage, for the eaſe of his 
mind, and the benefit of the ſucceſſion. He ſaid he had mentioned this ſcru- 
ple in confeſſion to the biſhop of Lincoln; and defired the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury to procure the opinions of all the prelates, who had under their hands 
and ſeals diſapproved of the marriage. The biſhop of Rocheſter declaring, 
that he had not fer his hand to this writing, the metropolitan of Canterbury 
ſaid, he had conſented to let another write his name; but this circumſtance he 
of Rocheſter poſitively denied. The queen being again cited to appear, appeal- 
ed to the pope, and was declared contumacious. Then the legates drew up 
twelve articles to be diſcuſſed by the examination of evidence. They declared, 
that prince Arthur and the king were brothers: that prince Arthur had mar- 
ried Catherine, and conſummated” the marriage: that upon the death of Ar- 
thur, Henry by virtue of a diſpenſation had married the widow : that this mar- 
riage with his brather's wife, was forbidden both by human and divine law: and, 
that upon the complaints which the pope had received, his holineſs had ſent them 
to try and decide in the affair. The king's council infiſted chiefly on the &hſum- 
mation of Arthur's marriage; and in the courſe of their pleadings ſpoke fo in- 
decently, that the biſhop of Rocheſter ſignified his diſapprobation and diſguſt. 
He was checked by Wolſey for preſuming to interpoſe; and ſome ſevere alter- 
cation paſſed between theſe prelates. The evidence, however, produced.many 
ſtrong preſumptions, that Arthur had carnally known the queen, though ſhe 
herſelf declared, and eveg ſwore the contrary. | pL HR DESIEF Tit 
$ XIV. While the legates proceeded very ſlowly in this proceſs, the em- 
peror's miniſters preſſed the pope to evoke the cauſe to Rome, and the Eng- 
liſh envoys exerted all their influence to prevent this evocation. Both ſides 


| threatened to depoſe him on account of his baſtardy, and he pretended to be 


intimidated by their menaces, . which however furniſhed him with a reaſon for 
poſtponing his declaration, until he had concluded his treaty with the empe- 
ror. Then he plainly told the Engliſh agents, that he had reſolved to evoke 
the caule of the divorce to Rome; and though they aſſured him that ſuch 
a ſtep would certainly diſmember the holy ſee of the ſpiritual dominion of 
England, he refuſed to retra& his reſolution. The emperor had engaged by 
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treaty to re-eſtabliſh the houſe of Medicis in the ſovercignty. of Florence ; and 
this circumſtance alone over-balanced every other conſideration in the mind 
of Clement. On the fifteenth day of July he ſigned the bull of evocation, 
which he forthwith difpatched by a courier to England, where the proceſs of 
divorce had been ſtrangely protracted by the artifice of cardinal Campejus, 
who found means to adjourn the ſeſſion from time to time, under various pre- 
tences. How incenſed ſoever the king muſt have been at the arrival ot this Herbert. 
bull of evocation, in which he was cited to appear at Rome in forty days, on Burnet. 
pain of eccleſiaſtical cenſure, he. diſſembled his reſentment; and though he 
would not allow the bull to be intimated to him in form, he gave the legates 
to underſtand that they were at liberty to obey the pope's order. Clement 
afterwards, by way of reparation, revoked the cenſures hy a naw brief, and 
prolonged the term of the citation till Chriſtmas. T Nb. 
XV. All thoſe who were acquainted with Henry's: dilpoſition, 
the diſgrace of the cardinal from this æra; and indeed he had, through the 
whole of this proceſs, . behaved with ſuch languor and indifference as cannot 
eaſily be explained, when we - conſider how much it imported him to gratify 
his -maſter in this intereſting affair. Perhaps he was unwilling to incenſe the 
emperor beyond a poſſibility of reconciliation, in caſe the affairs of Europe 
ſhould take a new turn: perhaps he ſecretly hated Anne Boleyn, as a dangerous 
rival in the king's favour, or a proſelyte to the doctrine of Luther; or 
he was actuated by ſome obſcure motive of perſonal-diſlike. Great men are 
often influenced by low paſſions and prejudices, which they are aſhamed to 
avow, Certain it is, the emperor left no ſtone unturned to ruin the cardinal 
in the king's opinion; he was at pains to circulate reports invented for the pur- 
poſe of his deſtruction; and, by means of his emiſſaries, Henry received cupies 
of letters, diſapproving the divorce, which the cardinal was faid to have pri- 
vately written to his holineſs. On the other hand, Anne Boleyn imputed the 
miſcarriage of the divorce to the backwardneſs with which Wolſey had acted 
in the affair; and her reſentment was proportioned to the greatneſs of her diſ- 
appointment. Her father, now created lord viſcount Rochfort, had removed 
her from court during the proceſs, in order to avoid ſcandal; but when the 
commiſſion was vacated, ſhe returned, at the king's deſire. After all this pro- 
vocation, Henry kept his temper with ſurprizing equanimity; and, when the 
two cardinals waited upon him at Grafton, received them with his uſual com- 
placency, Wolſey was cloſeted for a conſiderable” time, and diſmiſſed with 
ſeeming kindneſs; and all the courtiers, who hated him in their hearts, ſtill 
behaved towards him with the uſual reſpect and appearance of veneration: 
$ XVI. Henry, in order to amuſe his impatience, and divert his chagrin, made 
a progreſs through ſome counties; and, in his return, lay at Waltham Croſs, 
in the houſe of Mr. Creſſey. This gentleman had committed the education of 
his two ſons to Thomas Cranmer, a doctor in theology, who had been pro- 
feſſor at Oxford, and loft his office on account of his being married. He 
was eminent for his learning, piety, and moderation; and ſecretly favoured the 
doctrige of Luther, whoſe books he had read in Germany. At ſupper he was 
deſited by Fox and Gardiner to give his ſentiments of the divorce ; and, being 
preſſed on the ſubject, he propoſed that the king ſhovid procure the opinions 
of all the univerſities, theologiſts, and civilians of Chriſtendom ; who would 
— - - 4 G either 
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either judge the diſpenſation of pope Julius II. valid, or inſufficient: if valid, 


the king's conſcience would be at eaſe; if inſufficient, the pope could never 
venture to declare himſelf againſt the opinion of all the able men in Chriſten- 
dom. When this propoſal was communicated to the king, he teſtified his 


ſatisfaction, by exclaiming, Aye, now we have the right ſow by the ear,” 
He deſired to hear it from Cranmer's own mouth, and was ſo pleaſed witk his 
converſation, that he commanded him to follow the court, ans ever after con- 
ſulted him in all emergencies. On the king's return from this progreſs he ſent 
a meſſage to the cardinal, demanding the great ſeal, which he at firſt refuſed 
to deliver; but, Henry writing to him next day, he gave it to the dukes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and it was offered to Warham, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who had formerly been chancellor; but, he declining the offer, on ac- 
count of his great age, it was given to Sir Thomas More, who had. fignalized 
himfelf for his learning and integrity. et pA | 

$XVI.'Campejus, not a little alarmed at this prelude to. Wolſey's fall, 


took leave of the king, in order to return to Italy; and Henry expreſſed no 


diſpleaſure at parting with that prelate. Before he embarked in perſon, the 
cuſtom-houſe officers rummaged all his baggage, on pretence of ſearching for 
contraband goods; though it is ſuppoſed they acted by the expreſs directions 
of the king, who wanted to ſeize the decretal bull, not knowing that it was 
already committed to the flames. When the cardinal n of this 
inſult, as an outrage committed againſt a legate of the holy ſee, 
Henry told him, That the officers had done their duty: That he was ſur- 
prized at his aſſuming the character of legate, after his power and commiſſion 
had been revoked; and ſtill more ſurprized, that, being biſhop of Saliſbury, 
he ſhould be ſo ignorant of the laws of the land, as to aſſume that quality 
without the king's permiſſion. - Campejus, intimidated by this anſwer, thought 
himſelf extremely happy in being allowed to depart without further moleſtation. 

$ XVIII. On the ninth day of October, Hales, the attorney-general, pre- 
ſented an information in the King's Bench againſt the cardinal, accuſing him 
of having violated the ſtatute of Premunire. He confeſſed the indictment, 
pleaded ignorance of the ſtatute, and ſubmitted himſelf to the king's-mercy. 
He was declared out of the king's protection, his goods and chattels were for» 
feited to the king ; and his palace of York-houte, afterwards known by the 
name of Whitehall, was ſeized for his majeſty's uſe ; together with all the rich 
furniture and wealth he had amaſſed. © Humbled by this reverſe of fortune, he 
petitioned the king for a protection for his perſon, which he immediately ob- 
tained, with a free pardon; He was reſtored to the enjoyment of the arch- 
biſhopric of York and ſee of Wincheſter : he retrieved of his own effects to 
the amount of ſix thouſand pounds in furniture, money, and plate; and re- 
ceived divers kind meſſages from the king and Anne Boleyn: ſo that 
Henry's aim, at this juncture, was to humble the pride, but not ruin the for- 


tune, of his old favourite. Theſe favourable ſentiments, however, were not of 


long duration: his enemies now prevailed at court, and brought. into the houſe 
of lords an impeachment of high treaſon, in four and forty articles; importing, 
That he had abuſed his legatine power, acted tyrannically in the office of chan- 
cellor, expedited divers orders of the utmoſt importance, and executed treaties 


without the king's knowledge and concurrence z behaved deſpotically on 
| | many 
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many occaſions, more like an eaſtern ſovereign than an Engliſh miniſter , 
practiſed extortion, bribery, and all manner of corruption; ſought to equal, 
and even to prefer himſelf, to his majeſty, by writing in orders and inſtruc- 
tions, Ego et rex meus, I and my king; and endangering his ſovereign's health 
by. breathing upon him, and whiſpering in his ear, when he knew himſelf 


deeply infected with the venereal diſtemper. Theſe articles paſſed in the houſe 


of lords, which was filled with his enemies ; but, when the bill was carried down 
to the commons, Thomas Cromwell, a member of that houſe, who had been 
the cardinal's domeſtic, defended him with ſuch ſtrength of argument, that no 
act of treaſon could be proved againſt him; and the proſecution was dropped. 


The cardinal manifeſted very little fortitude under his misfortune: he became 


abject and diſconſolate; and, at length, ſickened. in conſequence of ſuch re- 
peated mortifications. The king's tenderneſs ſeemed to revive when he heard 


of Wolſey's diſtemper ; he had formerly ſent him a turquoiſe ring, as a teſ- 


timony of his protection, which the cardinal. received upon the road to Win- 


cheſter. He was ſo affected with this inſtance of the King's goodneſs, that he 


alighted from his horſe, and fell upon his knees in a tranſport of joy. Henr 


now ſent him another preſent of a ruby, by his phyſician doctor Butts, who al- - 


ſured him his highnela was not angry with him in his heart; and that he ſhould, 
in a little time, be convinced of his affection. This kind meſſage contributed 


the 
whi 12 
XIX. While the attention of the Engliſh court was engroſſed by the affair 
of the divorce, and the diſgrace of Wolſey, Francis, ſeeing no other proſpect 
of retrieving his hoſtages from the hands of the emperor, reſolved to effect an 
accommodation with that power, and ſet on foot a private negotiation for this 
purpoſe; while he amuſed the Venetians, the Florentines, and the duke of Fer- 
_ rara, with the promiſe of marching into Italy at the head of a powerful army. 
Perhaps he would not have found Charles ſo well diſpoſed for peace, had not 
he been influenced by the preparations of the Turks for invading Hungary and 
Auſtria, and the commotions of the proteſtants in Germany. Thus threatened, 
he affected great moderation. The articles being privately diſcuſſed, the 
emperor's aunt Margaret, gouvernante of the Low Countries, and Louiſa of 
Savoy, mother to the French KIN, repaired to Cambray, where they ſigned 
the treaty of peace; importing, That the emperor ſhould, for the preſent, 
wave his demand of Burgundy: That the king of France ſhould pay two mil- 
lions of golden crowns, for the ranſom. of his children; withdraw his troops 
from Italy; cede. to Charles the ſovereignty of Flanders and Artois; reſtore 
the county of Aſti, with all that he ſtill maintained in the dutchy of Milan; 
renounce all pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples; eſpouſe queen Eleanor, 
the emperor's ſiſter; and re-eſtabliſh the heirs of the late duke of Bourbon in 
oſſeſſion of all the eſtate of that family which had been confiſcated. The 

| 3 — of England, being privy to this negotiation, was ſatisfied with a ſingle 
article, by which Francis engaged to pay five hundred thouſand crowns, which 
the emperor owed to Henry; and to relieve a jewel, which Philip, the empe- 
ror's father, had pledged to Henry VII, for the ſum of fifty thouſand crowns. 
Henry behaved with great generoſity on this occaſion; for he not only freely 
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in a great meaſure to the recovery of the cardinal, who ſupplicated and obtained aglhed 
King's permiſſion to live, for the benefit of the air, at Richmond-houſe; — 
ch he had formerly received in exchange for Hampton; court. | Burnet. 
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Guicciardiri. remitted the pa ment of the five hundred thouſand crowns; but preſented the 


Mezerai. 
Du Bellzy. 


jewel to his godſon Henry, ſecond ſon of Francis. At the fame time a t 
of commerce was concluded between England and the Low Countries. 


An. Ch. 1530. $ XX. The emperor, having agreed to the princi al articles of the peace, took 


Trary to the law of God, the marriage o 
valid. The Engliſh univerſities ſubſcribed to the ſame opinion, though not 


ſhipping at Barcelona, with nine thouſand men, ahd arrived at Genoa in Au- 
* when the peace of Cambray being publiſhed, the Venetians, the Floren- 


tines, the dukes of Milan and Ferrara, fin wg: pt abandoned by France, 


were obliged to ſubmit to the emperor. The diſcuſſion of their affairs was 
referred to a conference between Charles and the pope at Bologna, where 
all their different ambaſſadors attended. There the emperor decreed 
that the . Venetians ſhould reſtore Ravenna and Cervia to the pope ; and 


to himſelf ſome places which they ſtill occupied in the kingdom of Naples. 
Francis Sforza was put in poſſeſſion of Milan, on condition of paying a large 
ſum to the emperor. The diſpute between the pope and the duke of Ferrara 


was left to the arbitration of Charles; but that between his holineſs and the 
Florentines could not be accommodated. They were determined to ſpend their 


lives. in defence of their liberty; which, nevertheleſs, they offered to purchaſe 
-with a ſum of money, but the pope inſiſted upon their receiving the houſe of 


Medicis as their ſovereign ; and, as they rejected this' propoſal, the emperor 
ordered the prince of Orange to beſiege their city. Charles, having thus ſet- 
tled his Italian concerns, returned to Germany, where the proteſtants called 
aloud for a general council, with the promiſe of which the emperor had flat- 
tered them during the war: but, at his conference with the pope, he had un- 


dertaken to reduce them, without gratifying this their deſire. They had lately 


engaged in a league for their own defence ; and this aſſociation alarmed Chatles 
to ſuch a degree, that he haſtened from Bologna, after having received the 
imperial crown from the hands of his holineſs. Mean while, the prince of Orange 
loſt his life at the ſiege of Florence, which capitulated on condition of being 
permitted to preſerve its liberty, though the emperor was impowered to regu- 
fate the form of the government. But, in a few days, the partizans of the houſe 
of Medicis exciting a tumult in the city, the adminiſtration reverted to pope 


Clement; the emperor eſtabliſhed his ſon-in-law, Alexander de Medicis, on 
the ſame footing which his anceſtors had gained, and rendered the ſovereign 


power hereditary in his family. 
XXI. The king of England ſtill laboured to procure the divorce, in the 


roſecution of which he had met with ſuch difficulties. The queen had been 


for ſome time removed from court, where Anne Boleyn appeared in Freut ſplen- 


dor, governing Henry by her nod, and receiving incenſe from the en n 
bility. Cranmer wrote a book in favour of the ſollicited divarce, and afterwards 
accompanied two 'ambaſſadors to Bologna, where they had audience of the 


| pope and the emperor. Clement expreſſed a deſire of giving the king fatis- 
factio 


n; but he durſt not act without the conſent of Charles, who declared he 


would never abandon the cauſe” of his aunt queen Catherine. About the fame 
time Henry ſent learned men to conſult the foreign unĩverſities; and thoſe of 
Paris, Angers, Bourges, Orleans, Tholouſe, Bologna, Ferrara, and Padua, 


vnanimouſly agreed that the diſpenſation rub rc —_ II. — rk 
enry with Catherine could not be 


without 
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without great oppoſition from the maſters of arts, eſpecially at Oxford ;-and a 
warm conteſt at Cambridge. This oppoſition aroſe from thoſe" who" were 
averſe to rhe Lutheran doctrine, which they were afraid would gain ground 
under the countenance and protection of Anne Boteyn, ONT 
XXII. Henry, finding his application to the pope ineffectual, prevailed 
upon his chief prelates and nobiſity to ſend a ſharp remonſtrance, by way of 
letter, to the pope; in which, after having mentioned the obligations his holi- 
neſs owed to the king, the deciſion of ſo many learned univerſities, and the 
little regard which had been payed to them at the court of Rome; they gave 
him to underſtand, that, ſhould he refuſe to do juſtice in the affair of the di- 
vorce, they would conclude themſelves abandoned by the ſee of Rome, and 
ſeek for other remedies. To this letter, which was ſigned by cardinal Wolſey, 
the metropolitan of Canterbury, four biſhops, two dukes, two marquiſſes, 
thirteen earls, two viſcounts, three and twenty barons, two and twenty abbots, 
and eleven commoners, the. pope wrote an anſwer to juſtify his conduct. 
His apology was ſo far from being admitted, that Henry, in order to antici- 
pate any ſtep that might be taken by Clement in favour of Catherine, or the 
cardinal, iſſued a proclamation, forbidding all perſons whatever to purchaſe 
any thing from Rome, or elſewhere, that ſhould be contrary to his royal pre- 
rogative; or to divulge any thing of that nature, on pain of incutring his in- 
dignation, and the penalties ſpecified in the ſtatute of Proviſors and Premunire. 
Then he ordered ſome learned men in the kingdom to collect, compare, and 
publiſh, all that had been or could be alledged in favour of the divorce, in- 
cluding the opinions of the univerſities, and a particular anſwer to a book, Herbert. 
which Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, had written in defence of the marriage. Burnev- 
XXIII. Cardinal Wolſey continued ſtill fluctuating between hope and de- 
ſpalr. He had, in the beginning of his diſgrace, been reduced to great ne- 
ceſſity, from which he was relieved by the biſhop of Carliſſęe; but afterwards 
his affairs ſeemed to take a more favourable turn; he received a full pardon, 
conſiderable appointments, and kind meſſages from the king; and was per- 
mitted to ſit among the peers in parliament; though he had the mortification 
to ſee a bill paſs, confirming his own. forfeitures to the king; and, among 
others, his college at Oxford, which Henry afterwards founded in his own 
name, The cardinal ſeemed more afflicted at the fate of his college, than at 
any other circumſtance of his mis fortune. He wrote to the king in the moſt 
humble ſtrain, begging the foundation might be permitted to ſtand: he ſent 
a pathetic letter on the ſame ſubject to Cromwell, who had by this time inſi- 
nuated himſelf into the king's confidence; but no regard was paid to his impor- 
tunity. At length, Anne Boleyn, and the reſt of his enemies, thinking him too 
near the king, while he reſided at Richmond, obtained an order for his removing 
to his archbiſhopric of York. He obeyed this command, though not without 
great reluctanee; and retired by ſlow journeys to Cawood, attended by a re- 
tinue of one hundred and twenty horſemen. Upon the road he diſtributed his 
alms and benediction with great liberality ; and now, for the firſt time in his 
life, began to be popular, the people crouding to ſee him, and aſk his bleſſing, as 
he paſſed through the country. Not chat he had intirely laid aſide the thoughts of 
worldly grandeur; he intended to be inſtalled, according to the antient cuſtom, 
| with. 
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wich great ſolemnity; and began to make preparations for this ceremony, all 


acceſs to the choir of York being forbidden, until it ſhould be performed. 

XXIV. While he was thus employed for the gratification of idle vanity, 
his adverſaries exerted themſelves ſo induſtriouſly, that, before the day of in- 
ſtallation, he was viſited by the earl of Northumberland, warden of the Mar- 


ches, and Sir Walter Welſh, a gentleman of the king's privy chamber, who 


arreſted him for high treaſon, together with one Auguttine his phyſician, who 
was immediately conveyed to London in the moſt ignominious manner. Wol- 
ſey betrayed marks of fear and diſorder when the earl ſignified his errand ; but, 
recovering his ſpirits a little, proteſted he would not yield until he ſhould ſee 


his commiſſion, which the other refuſed to produce; yet, at ſight of Welſh, 


he complied with the king's pleaſure, becauſe he knew his perſon and office. 
Having been indulged with ſome time to prepare for his journey, he ſet out 
for London with an heavy heart; and, by. the way, was delivered by. 
Northumberland to the care of the ear] of Shrewſbury, ſteward of the houſe- 
hold, who told him he was commanded to uſe him reſpectfully, as one whom 
che king highly favoured ;- and aſſured him, that though his highneſs found 
himſelf obliged to bring him upon his trial for the ſatisfaction of ſome parti- 
cular perſons, he did not entertain the leaſt doubt of his integrity. Such was 
the dejection of the cardinal, that his ſpirits and reſolution failed him even 
after theſe aſſurances. He moved very ſlowly, and ſtayed a whole fortnight 
at Sheffield caſtle, where he was ſeized with a dyſentery, Here he was joined 
by Sir William Kingſton, captain of the king's guard, and conſtable of the 
Tower, who came, attended with four and twenty yeomen of the guard, who 
had been formerly the cardinal's ſervants. . He ſaluted him on the knee with 
a very gracious meſſage from the king, who deſired he would make no more 
haſte than ſtood with his health and convenience. But whether Wolſey was 
conſcious of having been engaged in ſome clandeſtine tranſactions with the 
emperor and pope, which he feared would now be diſcovered, or apprehended 
that his adverſaries were bent upon his deſtruction, which they would be able to 


effect, he remained diſconſolate, notwithſtanding all thoſe encouraging ad- 


dreſſes, and his diftemper gained ground. Nevertheleſs, he proceeded on his 
Journey until he arrived at Leiceſter abbey ; where, feeling his end approach- 
ing, he ſent for Sir William Kingſton, and ſpoke to this effect: Had I ſerv- 
« ed God as diligently as I have done the king, he would not have abandoned 
«© my grey hairs: but this is my juſt reward. I pray you commend me moſt 
c humbly to the king, deſiring him to remember all that hath paſſed between 


© us about queen Catherine; and then his grace may determine whether or 


t not I have given juſt cauſe of offence, He is a prince of royal courage; but, 


rather than be thwarted in his pleaſure, will run the riſque of loſing one 


« half of his realm. I have often kneeled before him three hours ſucceſſively, 
to difluade him from his will and appetite, and could not prevail: therefore, 
« Maſter Kingſton, if ever you be of his council, deliberate feriouſly upon 
«what you intend to adviſe; for, once he ſets his heart upon any thing, he 
« is not to be diverted from the purſuit.” Then he diſcourſed upon the (tate 
of religion, wiſhing he might take heed of the Lutherans, by the example of 
thoſe of Bohemia, leſt the ſecular power ſhould be ſubverted by their practices. 
In the proſecution of this diſcourſe his ſpeech failed him; and, in a little 3 
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he expired. He was privately buried in the abbey; and though the king 
ſeemed afflicted at his death, he did not fail to make inquiry about fifteen hun- 
dred pounds, which he had lately borrowed from different perſons, to defray 
his neceſſary expences. Such was the fate of cardinal Wolſey, a churchman of 
ſome parts, intolerable pride, and unmeaſurable ambition, who had by his in- 
trigues raiſed himſelf to ſuch a pitch of power and grandeur, as no other ec- 
cleſiaſtic under the degree of pope had ever poſſeſſed. | 
XXV. By this time the-reformation had taken deep root in Germany, al- 
though the emperor had baniſned Luther and all his adherents. In the year 
that ſucceeded this decree, the diet aſſembled at Nuremberg, produced one 
hundred articles of grievance againſt the court of Rome; and demanded fa- 
tisfaction by means of a free council. The ſame demand was made in a ſub- 
ſequent diet, and oppoſed by a decree of the catholics aſſembled at Ratiſbon. 
In a third diet held at Spire, it was decreed, that the emperor ſhould be in- 
treated to convoke a general council in Germany; and in the mean time, that 
every perſon ſhould enjoy liberty of conſcience. Charles finding himſelf on 
the eve of a peace with France, ordered a diet to be aſſembled in the ſame 
place, where it was ordained, that no innovation ſnould be made in religion; 
and the electors of Saxony and Brandenburgh, the landgrave of Heſſe, and the 
princes of Lunenburg, proteſting in the moſt ſolemn manner againſt this de- 
cree, their party acquired the name of Proteſtants. The emperor being 
incenſed at their preſumption, reſolved to cruſh them effectually ; and for that 
Purpoſe convoked a diet at Augſburgh, before which the proteſtants demanded 
permiſſion to declare their belief. This favour being refuled, though tliey were 
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permitted to deliver it in writing, the landgrave of Heſſe retired without taking 


leave of the emperor, who ordered the gates to be ſhut tor detaining the reſt of 
that perſuaſion ; but, they were opened again at the intreaty of the elector of 
Saxony. After obſtinate debates, the diet enacted a decree againſt the proteſt · 
ants, who nevertheleſs, were amuſed with the hope of a general council. 
When the diet broke up, the emperor convoked the electors to chooſe his bro- 


ther Ferdinand king of the Romans. This convocation was ſtrongly oppoſed 


by the reformers, who repreſented the inconveniencies that would attend the 


deſign of rendering the Imperial dignity hereditary in the houſe of Auſtria. 


Finding their remonſtrance on this ſubject altogether diſregarded, they aſſem- 
bled at Smalcalde, where they concluded a defenſive league againſt all thoſe who 
ſhould attack them on the ſcore of religion; and made a formal proteſt againſt 
the election of a king of the Romans. | 

$ XX VI. The proteſtant religion had a great number of favourers in Eng; 
land, where the writings and ſermons of Wickliff and his followers had long 
ago begun to open the eyes of the people, who were beſides oppreſſed by the 
pope's authority, and ſcandalized by the lewd and immoral lives of the laſt pon- 
tiffs who had fat in the chair of St. Peter. They wanted nothing but an op- 
portunity to free themſelves from this ſnameful bondage. Henry being well 
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acquainted with their diſpoſition, reſolved to renounce all papa juriſdiction; 


and in the affair of the divorce, ſtand to the award of his own parliament and 
clergy. For this purpoſe, the firſt was aſſembled on the ſixth day of January; 
and at the ſame time, the clergy, met in convocation, | The ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment was opened by the chancellor, who declared, that the king's deſire of ſees 
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ing the marriage diſſolved, was not actuated by carnal motives, as ſome mali- 


cibus people alleũged, but ſuggeſted by ſcruples pt conſcience, and zeal for the 


gootl'of his kingdom, that the ſucceſſion to the throne. might not be diſputed: 
at His decraſe. Then he produced a great number of books and treatiſes, writs 
ten by the ableſt di vines and caſuiſts of Europe, on the ſubject of the divorce, 
with extracts of divers authors antient as well as modern; and the deciſions 
of the univerſities of France, Italy, and England. Theſe were left on the 
table for the peruſal of the members; and in the mean time, the king imparted 


his defigns to the convocation of the clergy, who unanimouſly declared, that 


his marriage was contrary to the law of God. This inſtance of complaiſance, 
however, did not exempt them from a'proſecution with which they had been 


threatened by his majeſty. - Cardinal Wolſey had been convicted of exerciſing 


the legatine power in England without a ſpecial licenſe from the king, and ot 


giving away benefices in that capacity, contrary to the ſtatutes of proviſors and 
premunire, conſequently, thoſe who acknowledged his authority, were acceſſory 


to his tranſgteſſion. This was the caſe with the whole body of the clergy, who 
were accordingly accuſed of having violated the laws of the kingdom, Such 


a proſecution anfwered Henry's purpoſe in two reſpects. It not only furniſhed 


him with a pretence for extorting a large ſum of money, but alſo humbled the 


: dergy in the eyes of the people; and rendered them more dependant upon his 
pleaſure. In vain they pleaded, that the king himſelf had conſented to the car- 


dinaPsexercifing his legatine power; they were convicted of the crime laid to 
their charge, and all their effects confiſcated, to the inexpreſſible ſatisfaction of 


the ſubjects in general, who had long groaned under eccleſiaſtical tyranny, 


The clergy ſeeing how low their credit was among the people, and the little re- 
gard which the nation payed to papal authority, reſolved to ſubmit, and 
implore the king's pardon, for which they agreed to preſent him with one hun+ 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling. A committee of the convocation at Canter- 


bury being appointed to draw up this act and petition, ſome individuals in the 
intereſt of the court, propoſed, that in this public act, the clergy ſhould own 


the king as protector and ſupreme head of the Anglicane church. This pro- 


poſal at firſt met with great oppoſition; and the conſideration of the affair was 


referred till their next meeting, when, by means of archbiſhop Warham, Tho- 
mas Cromwell, and others of the council, it was agreed, that the king ſhould 
be ſtiled ſupreme head of the church, as far as was agreeable to the law of 
Chriſt. The convocation of the clergy in the province of Vork reſolved alſo, 


to preſent his majeſty with eighteen thouſand eight hundred pounds; but, as in 
the act they did not own the king's ſupremacy, they were given to underſtand, 


that their preſent would not be accepted; and they thought proper to follow 


the example of the other convocation. | | 
XXVII. Henry being ſatisfied with this acquiſition of power, indulged 


them with an ample pardon : but, the commons refuſed to paſs the bill, unleſs 
the laity, who might be liable to the ſame proſecution, ſhould be comprehended. 


The king being informed of this obſtacle, ſent a meſſage to the commons, im- 
porting, that he was reſolved to be maſter of his own favours, which he would 


neyer grant upon compullion z and the houſe dreading his diſpleaſure, paſſed 


the bill without further oppoſition.” Then he indulged the laity with an act of 


amneſty, which did not, however, include colleges and monaſteries ; for, theſe 
| 8 | were 
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were afterwards obliged to pay for a compoſition. The pope was now in ſuch 
an embarraſſed ſituation, that he did not know what courſe to follow. He by 
this time had fallen off from the emperor, who had decided againſt him in the 


affair of Ferrara. He ſa Germany threatened with an invaſion by the Turks, 


the Roman catholic religion endangered by the progreſs of the reformę - 
tion ʒ and an intimate union ſtill ſubſiſting between the kings of France and 
England: be therefore reſolved to wait in ſilence for a more fayourable oppor- 
tunity of retrieving his influence with the Engliſh nation. Henry, mean while, 
prorogued the parliament, and ordered the decifions and writings in favour of 
che divoce to be · printed and publiſhed; that all his ſubjects might underſtand; 
the caſe before the next ſeſſion. As he paſſionately deſired to obtain Catherine's. 
conſent to a ſeparation, he ſent ſeveral biſhops, and lay noblemen to perſuade 
her to wave her appeal; and, when they preſſed her to refer the cauſe to the de- 
ciſion of four eccleſiaſtics, and as many ſeculars, ſhe aid ſhe would pray God 
to ſend the king à quiet conſcience; but, that ſhe was his lawful wife, and 
would abide by her right, until the court of Rome ſhould declate the con- 
trary. Henry finding her obſtinacy inſurmountable, deſited ſhe would 
cChooſe her reſidence at any of his manours ; and ſhe anſwered,” that to what 
place ſoe ver ſhe ſhould be removed, ſhe could not be removed from the ſtation 
of his wife. She firſt repaired to Moore, then to Eaſthamſtead, and afterwards 
to Ampthill. | e 
S XXVIII. Nothing could be more agreeable. to the Engliſh than the hu- 
miliation of the prelates. They now began openly. to. diſcuſs controverted 
points of religion; and were x gs indiſcreet zeal hurried into dangerous ex- 
tremities. The biſhops, in order to lighten the burden of the ſum they had 
granted to his majeſty, were deſirous that a part ſhould be borne by the infe- 
rior clergy; and the biſhop of London aſſembled ſome prieſts of that metropo- 
lis in the chapter-houle of St. Paul's, to propoſe an aſſeſſment. His purpoſe 
was to obtain the conſent of a few at- firſt, hoping the reſt. would follow their 
example. But all the London prieſts being appriſed of his intention,” went thi- 
ther in a tumultuous manner, accoinpanied by a great number of laymen, who 
fomented the diſpute z and when the biſhop made the oſal, they anſwered, 
they had never meddled with any of the cardinal*s faculties, conſequently had not 
fallen in the premunire: that their livings were already too ſmall for theit ſubſiſt- 
ence ;:/ that, as the guilt lay intirely among the biſhops and abbots, who had good 
preferment, they only ought to ſuſtain the puniſhment : as for themſelves, they 
had not tranſgreſſed, and therefore would not pay for a pardon. "They ha 
already. burſt open the door, and committed divers irregularities; and how 
that the biſhop's. officers, threatened them with condign puniſhment, a ſharp 
conflict enſued, in which his lordſhip's fervants haymg been v rough! 
handled, he diſmiſſed the rioters with his bleſſing, aſfuring them, they thou! 
not be called in queſtion for , this. diſturbance, Far from keeping His word, 
he complained to the chancellor, by whoſe order bfteen/ prieſts, and five lay- 


men were committed to priſon ; but, whether or not the inferior clergy payed Hall. 
any, proportion of the tax, we cannot determine. Henry, alarmed at theſe com- Burnet. 


motions, reſolved to convince his people, that although he had ſhiken'off the 
papal yoke, his intention was not to violate the eſſential truths of religion; 
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and therefore ordered the laws againſt heretics to be rigorouſſy put in execu- 
tion: an order Which was attended with the death of two eccleſiaſtics, and a 


# 


lawyer, Who were condemned to the flames in Smithfield. 


« * 


XXIX. Notwithſtanding this ſeverity, the king of England, and his ally 
Francis, reſolved to ſupport the proteſtants in Germany, not from religious 
motives, but, in order. to oppoſe the growing power of the Auſtrian family. 
Ferdinand was by this time elected king of the Romans; and the catholic princes 
of, the empire had entered into an offenſive: league againſt the Lutherans. The 
French king not only favoured theſe reformers, but is even ſaid to have inſti- 
gated the Turks to invade the Auſtrian dominions. Charles, without pretend- 
ing to ſuſpect him of any ſuch deſign, ſent ambaſſadors to ſollicit a ſupply of 
money tor, the maintenance of the war againſt the Infidels ; and to this addreſs 
Francis replied, that the emperor had received money enough from him already; 
that he was neither merchant nor banker, to ſupply his wants; but, that he 
would have his ſhare in the honour and danger in all enterprizes, which it 
might become him as a chriſtian prince to undertake. The aim of Francis was 
to regain the footing he had loſt in Italy, by the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh mo- 
narch, and fomenting jealouſy between Charles and the pope, whom he ſooth- 
ed and threatened by turns, according to the prevailing paſſions of his holineſs. 
He likewiſe. cajoled Henry, by flattering his inclinations in the affair of the di- 
vorce, aſſuring him, that ſhould Clement refuſe doing him juſtice, he would 
Join him in withdrawing. all ſpiritual obedience from the holy ſee. He con- 
cluded an agreement with the princes of the league of Smalcalde ; and per- 
ſuaded the king of England to aſſiſt them with fifty thouſand crowns, remitted 
by the hands of the French ambaſſador, as a ſum to be employed for the de- 
fence and conſervation: of the rights and privileges of the empire. The two 
kings had eadeayoured by negotiations to detach the pope wholly from the em- 
peror; but, Clement dreading an open rupture with ſuch a powerful antago- 


: niſt, amuſed them with vain hopes, until at length, fearing he would compro- 


miſe affairs with Charles, they reſolved to intimidate him from taking ſuch a 
ſtep, by diffuſing the report of a new treaty,” which they actually concluded at 
London. Though this was purely defenſive, as the articles were not known, 


the emperot was not a little alarmed, believing, that while the Turks ſhovld in- 


vade his Auſtrian dominions, Henry and Francis would attack him in Italy 
and the Low Countries. He was confirmed in this conjecture, when he un- 


derſtood that the kings of France and England had agreed to have an inter- 


view between Calais and Boulogne. | ; 
$ XXX. The parliament meeting on the fifteenth day of January, the com- 
mons, who were previouſly inſtructed by the court, preſented an addreſs, be- 
ſeeching his majeſty to conſent to the reformation of divers abuſes which had 
crept into the immunities enjoyed by the clergy. The king anſwered, that 
before he could aſſent to a propoſal of ſuch importance, he would hear what 
the clergy had to fay in their own defence. This ſtep was taken, in order to 
ſhew them how much they needed his royal protection, hated as they were by 
the parliament. Several ſtatutes were enacted, which ſlightly touched upon the 
privileges of that body; though they were abundantly conſoled for theſe mor- 
tifications, by an act releaſing them from the payment of annates to the ole 
| | whic 
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which had ever been a heavy burden. The ftatute imported, That finde the 

reign of the late King, above one hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds had been 
ſent to Rome, on account of annates, or firſt- fruits, palls and bulls for bi- 
ſhoprics: That the annates had been originally intended as a contribution for 
4 war againſt the infidels; but, as they were not employed for that purpoſe, it 


was enacted, That they not or th e: That 5 
five per cent. of the actual revenue ſhould be payed for the bulls of bimoprics: 
Thar, in caſe of the pope's refuſing to grant them on theſe conditions, the bi- 
ſhop elect ſhould be N by the king to the metropolitan of the province, 
by whom he ſhould be conſecrated: but, ſhould the archbiſhop refuſe conſe- 
cration, on pretence that he E 0 not 2 pet received his bulls: or pallium, 
two prelates nominated by the king ſhould perform the ceremony; and then the 
elect ſhould be deemed lawfully conſecrated. The parliament declated, That 
it ſhould be in the king's power to annul or confirm this act within a certain 
time. If, in that interval, he ſhould make an accommodation with the courts 
of Rome, it ſhould be deemed inviolable ; hut, ſhould the pope, on account of 


ſuch accommodation, pretend to harraſs the kingdom wiih, ſentences of ex- 


communication and interdict, theſe cenſures ſhould be held as null and void; 
all eccleſiaſtics were forbid to publiſh them 
ſervice, as if they never had been iſſued. 


$ XXXI. About this period the king received a letter ftom the pope, ob- 


ferving, that he had heard of his putting away his queen, and keeping an - 


other perſon called Anne, as his wife, to the great ſcandal of his character, and 


contempt of the holy apoſtolic ſee; before which the ſuit was ſtill de ending : 


he therefore exhorted him to take back queen Catherine, and diſmiſs Anne i. | 


and in ſo doing, he would avoid a rupture with the emperor, who could never 
otherwiſe digeſt ſuch an indignity as he had put upon his aunt; and prevent 
an interruption in the union of Chriſtendom, which, was the only ſecurity | 
againſt the progreſs of the Infidels. It does not appear that Henty ſent a par- 
ticular anſwer to this letter; but, he diſpatched doctor Bennet to Rome in qua- 
tity of ambaſſador, to lay before the pope the decifions and opinions of univer-" 
ſities and learned men, touching the divorce; and he was charged with à letter; 

in which the king taxed his holineſs with ignorance, partiality, and deceit; de- 
clared, that he did not intend to impugn his authority further, unleſs compelled; 
deſired he would conform to the opinion of ſo many learned caſuiſts; and do 

his duty according to the dictates, of his conſcience, 'Clement, inſtead of grati- 


fying the king's inclination, expedited a citation, ſummoning him to appear in 


perſon, or by proxy, at Rome, to anſwer to the queen's appeal; and Sir Edward 
Karne was 208 thither as Henry's excufator, He vas. inſtructed to employ the 
beſt counſel he could find, to juſtify the king for not appearing at Rome; on 
the principles of the canon law, and the prerogatives of the crown of Eng- 
land. He was accompanied by Bonner; and found the conſiſtory divided in 


their opinions of the divorce. Thoſe who favoured the emperor, preſſed tlie 


pope to proceed in the cauſe. The more moderate cardinals advifed him. to 
act with caution, as in all probability he would loſe England by adhering to 


Charles. The pope himſelf being informed of. the bill concerning annates, expo- 


ſtulated on that ſubject with the ambaſſadors, who anſwered, that as it was ſtil! 
in the king's power to revoke the act, it would depend upon his holineſs whe- 
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| ther it mould be annulled or confirmed. They retained Rovidellus, a learned 
| | canoniſt of Bologna, to plead: the king's: cauſe; and they bribed the cardinals 
of Ravenna, Monte, and Ancona, to uſe their influence in his behalf. The 
excuſatory plea was argued in the conſiſtory, and after much diſpute, neither 
allowed nor rejected: hut, the vacation approaching, the and college at 
cardinals wrote a letter to Henry, intreating him to ſend a proxy in the wits 
ter. Bonner, who was ſent over to England on this occaſion, had inſtructions 
from the cardinals who. were gained over to the King's intereſt, to aſſure him, 
that the affair could be judged in no other manner but in the conſiſtory; and 
that he had nothing to fear from the deciſion of the pope, whO now leaned 
Burnet. to the French intereſt, Js e 29) eee ad. blot 5211 e180 
$XXX1I. While theſe points were, debated at Rome, the parliament of 
England met again in April; and in the courſe of the ſeſſion, a member of the 
name of Temſe moved, that an addreſs might be preſented to the king, praying 
his majeſty to take back the queen, and avoid all the inconveniencies that might 
attend the illegitimation of the princeſs. Henry was incenſed at the freedom of 
this commoner, for which he chid the ſpeaker of the houſe, and appealed to 
the teſtimony. of his own conſeience for the juſtification of his conduct. He 
afterwards repreſented to the lower houſe, his intention of peopling the Eng- 
liſh fide of the northern Marches which were uninhabited; and the members 
vated a ſubſidy. for this purpoſe; but, before the bill could be paſſed, the 
lague broke out in London, and the parliament was prorogued till February. 
a after this prorogation, Sir Thomas More dreading the conſequences 
of à total rupture with the court of Rome, and diſliking the perſon and pro- 
ceedings of Anne Boleyn, reſigned his office of chancellor , which was con- 
ferted upon Sir Thomas Audley. Anne was created marchioneſs of Pembroke, 
and accompanied the king in his interview with Francis. | hk. 
C XXXIII: On the eleventh day of October, Henry embarked for Calais 
with a royal retinue, and viſited Francis at Boulogne, where he was entertained 
with equal magnificence and hoſpitality, for the ſpace of four days, at the ex- 
Herbert. piration af which the French king accompanied him to Calais. There he was 
ſplendidly regaled with entertainments of various ſorts. Anne de Montmorency 
conſtable, and Philip Chabot admiral of France, were admitted into the order 
of the garter, as the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk had been received into that 
of St. Michael at Boulogne. The two monarchs, in order to vindicate them- 
ſelxes from the aſperſions of Charles, Who taxed them with indifference to the 
intereſt of Chriſtendom 3 and to amuſe the Italians and Germans with the hope 
of a new war, which might hinder them from accommodating; their diſputes 
with the emperor, mutually engaged by letters patent, to raiſe an army of 
cighty thouſand men againft the Infidels, and march with them into the empire, 
or into Italy, according to the emergency of affairs: but, this ſcheme they never 
intended to put in execution. In this interview, Henry loudly complained of 
the pope's partiality ; and Francis ſeemed to encourage and foment his animo- 
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Sir Thomas More, who was very much ad- the income of a ſmall eſtate, not exceeding one 
dicted to jeſting, retired to Chelſea, diſmiſſed his hundred re; a- year, and the intereſt of a little 
fervants, made a preſent of his fool to the lord money. He was a man of learning, humour, mo- 

— and lived witch his daughters, upon Got 
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ſity againſt that pontiff, though he was then ed in a ſecret negotiation 


vith Clement, about a marriage between his ſecond fon che duke of Orleans, - 


ani} Catherine de Medicis the pope's kinfwoman_© / on ot, anon 
-& XXXIV., When the two kings parted, Henry returned to England | and 
in January was privately married to Anne Boleyn, by Rowland Lee, afterwards 
biſhop of Coventry and Liechſield, in preſence af Cranmer, who had nuw ſuc- 
ceeded Wareham in the arehbitſhopric of Canterbury, the dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and Anne's father, mother, and brothers. The pope had ſent a 
meſſage to che king, propoſing to ſend a lepate, with two auditors of the — 
ta try the cauſe in ſome indifferent place, reſerving the ſentence to himſelf; 
that a truce ſhould be eſtabliſhed for four years, before the expiration of which 
he would call a general couneil. Henry difparthed Sir Thomas Elliot with an 
anſwer to theſe propoſals, importing, That he could take no reſolution concern+ 
ing a peace, without the concurrence of the French king: that, conſidering the 
preſent ſtate of religion in Germany, he apprehended a general council would 
be altogether unſeaſonable : that he could not fend a proxy ta Rome, or 
any other place out of his on dominions, without giving up the prerogative 
af his crown, and acting contrary to the laws of his kingdom; (bur, that 
his holineſs might remit the diſcuſſion of the affair to the clergy of Eng- 
land, and confirm the ſentence they ſhould pronounee. The emperor, alarmed 
at the deſigns of Solyman emperor of the Turks, as well as at the interview and 
league between Henry and Francis, thought it was high time to quiet the cla: 
mours of the proteſtants ; and for that purpoſe repaired to the diet af Ratiſ- 
bon, where it was decreed, that no perſon ſhould be moleſted on account of re- 
ligion, until a general council ſhould be convoked. The preteſtants were 
o well ſatisfied with this indulgence, that they joined the other princes in fur- 
niſhing Charles with ſuch proportions of men and ſuccours, as enabled him to 
aſſemble a very powerful army, to ſtop the progreſs of the Infidels, - Theſe in- 
vaded Hungary, and advanced as far as Auſtria, in hope of drawing the Impe- 
rialiſts into a battle; but Charles wiſely avoided a general engage ment, and 
hampered them ſo much in their progreſs, that they were ſoon obljged-to re- 
treat into their own country, Then the emperor repaired to Bologna, where 
he had an interview with the pope, to whom he propofed a general council for 
the reduction of the proteſtants, a match between Catherine de Medicis and 
Sforza duke of Milan; and a league of the Italian powers, who-ſhould main- 
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tain an army to defend their country from invaſion. Clement would not agree Guicciardini 


to a council, becauſe the laft of thoſe aſſemblies had encroached upon the papal 
authority: he told the emperor, that his niece was already engaged to the duke 
of Orleans; but, he aſſented to the propoſal of the league, which was accord 
ingly concluded. About this time, doctor Bennet the Engliſh envoy made 
freſh overtures touching the divorce ; but they were rejected by the pope, as ex- 
pedients that would intrench upon his prerogative. - He ordered the dean of 


the Rota to ſummon Henry, to anſwer to the queen's appeal: Karne proteſted Burnet. 


againſt the citation, as the king could not expect juſtice at Rome, where the 
emperor's intereſt predominated. He demanded, that his holineſs would deſiſt, 
otherwiſe Henry would appeal to the deciſion of learned caſuiſts and univer- 
fities : he affirmed, there was a nullity in all the proceedings: that his king 
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was a ſovereign prince, and the church of England a free church, over which 
the pope had no legal authority. * "I MIL ada 

$XXXV. The Engliſh people reſolved to concur heartily with the, king in 
all his meaſures for aboliſhing the papal authority in this kingdom. The par- 


liament aſſembling in February, enacted a, ſtatute, prohibiting all appeals to 


Rome, under the penalty ſpecified in the ſtatute of -Premunire, Cranmer being 
in Germany when the archbiſhopric of Canterbury became vacant, was no 
ſooner informed of the king's intention in his favour, than he begged to be ex- 
cuſed from ſuch a burthenſome dignity ; but, his refuſal ſerving only to confirm 
Henry in his deſign of promoting him to that ſee, he was obliged to return, 


though he journeyed lowly, in hope that the king's reſolution might be altered 
before his arrival. Henry having great confidence in his learning, courage, 


AQ, Pub. 


and integrity, looked upon him as the only man who could put the finiſh- 
ing ſtroke to the divorce; and inſiſted upon his receiving the archbiſhopric. 
After Cranmer had ſubmitted with great reluctance to the will of his ſovereign 
in this particular, another difficulty occurred. He profeſſed ſcruples of con- 


ſcience about taking the uſual oath to the pope; but, at length, the king found 
out a ſalvo, which removed his objections. This was a previous proteſtation 


againſt the oath,” which he accordingly made, not much for the credit of his 
character; and was put in poſſeſſion of the temporalities of the archbiſhopric. 
This affair being determined, the convocation of the province of Canterbury was 
aſſembled, and required to give their opinion on the following queſtions : Whe- 
ther or not the diſpenſation of pope Julius II. for the marriage of Catherine and 
Henry, was ſufficient to render the ſaid marriage binding and valid? and, Whe- 
ther or not the conſummation of Arthur's nuprials with that princeſs, had been 
fully proved ? On the fifth day of April the convocation declared, That the 
pope had no power to grant diſpenſations againſt the law of God; and, that the 
conſummation of the firſt marriage had been as fully proved as the nature of 
the caſe would permit. The ſame anſwers were made to thoſe propoſitions by 
the convocation of Tork; and Henry reſolved. to proceed upon the cauſe of 
the divorce before the judicature of his own clergy. ali 
* $ XXXVL. In the mean time, he deſired Francis to ſend, over ſome perſon 
of confidence, to whom he might impart certain things which he did not care 
to divulge; and the French king pitched upon William du Bellay lord of Lan- 
geais, who was ordered to tell Henry, that the marriage between the duke of 
Orleans and Catherine de Medicis was concluded, and would be celebrated at 
Marſeilles in the preſence of the pope and Francis : that the preſence, of the king 
of England at ſuch a juncture, would probably induce Clement to comply with 
his deſires : or, that ſhould he decline coming in perſon, he might ſend thither 
an envoy to follicit his affair. When Du Bellay arrived in England, Henry 


gave him to underſtand, that as Clement had obſtinately rejected all his propo- 


Mem. Tu Tel- 


lay. 
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ſals, he was reſolved to renounce Clement in his turn: that he had married 
Anne Boleyn; but, that he would keep his mariage ſecret until the month of 
May, to ſee if the king of France Sula prevail upon the biſhap of Rome to 
do him him juſtice; but, ſhould” that pontiff ſtill continue obſtinate, he would 
intirely withdraw himſelf from the papal power. He likewiſe told Langeais, 
that he had written a book upon the Ulurpation of the Roman ſee, and the pre- 
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rogatives of crowned heads ; but would not publiſh it until all hope of accom- 
modation ſhould vaniſh. It was not in his power, however, to conccal his 
marriage much longer; for his new wife became pregnant, and it was neceſſary 
to make it public, in order to preſerve her reputation. The archbiſhop ot 
Canterbury now demanded his permiſſion to proceed againſt his former mar- 
riage with Catherine, whoſe conſent to the divorce the king attempted to ob- 
tain by fair means; but his endeavours proving ineffectual, the queen was 
cited to appear at Dunſtaple, near the place of her reſidence. She reject- 
ing the citation, Cranmer pronounced ſentence, declaring her marriage null, 
as being contrary to the law of God; and, by another, confirmed the king's 
marriage with Anne Boleyn, who was crowned on the firſt day of June. 
$XXXVII. Henry ſent the lord Mountjoy to intimate theſe ſentences to 
Catherine, who ſtil] refuſed to ſubmit; and the king ordered that, for the fu- 
ture, ſhe ſhould have no other title than that of princeſs dowager of Wales. 
He likewiſe notified his divorce and new marriage to all the neighbouring prin- 
ces; and, among the reſt, to the emperor, by the mouth of Sir Thomas Wyar, 
who endeavoured to juſtify his majeſty's conduct, and told the emperor, that 
the king of England hoped to find him his friend, as he had been heretofore. 
Charles received this intimation very coldly ; and anſwered, that he would take 
the advice of his council, touching the meaſures he ſhould purſue. The pope 
was incenſed to the utmoſt degree of indignation at the ſentence of Cranmer, 
and the book written by Henry againft the papal authority ; a copy of which 
had been already peruſed at Rome. He forthwith reverſed the ſentence ; and 
declared, that the king himſelf deſerved excommunication, unleſs he ſhould, 
before the end of September, renounce all that had been done contrary to the 
authority of the holy ſee. Clement ſtill hoped that ſome expedient might be 
found to reclaim Henry, who had gone too far to retract, but ſent the duke 
of Norfolk, as his ambaſſador, to accompany Francis in his interview with the 
pe at Marſeilles. That nobleman, while he reſided in France, being informed Herbert. 
of theſteps that were taken againſt his maſter at Rome, ſent lordRochford to Eng- Burnet: - 
land for new inſtructions, and was himſelf immediately recalled. Nevertheleſs, 
the king, at the defire of Francis, ſent Stephen Gardiner, lately created biſhop * 
of Wincheſter, with Sir Francis Bryan, and Sir John Wallop, to attend him 
at the interview; and theſe were accompanied by Edmund Bonner, an eccle- 
ſiaſtic of great impudence and reſolution, After the celebration of the nup- 
tials at Marſeilles, Francis prevailed upon the pope to ſatisfy the king of Eng- 
land; but, in order to fave the honour of the holy ſee, he inſiſted upon judging 
the cauſe in a conſiſtory, from which the cardinals of the emperor's faction ſhould: 
be excluded. Bonner, who was ignorant of this reſolution, demanded an audience 
of Clement, and gave him to, underſtand that the king of England had ap- 
pealed to a future council from any papal ſentence that either was or might be 
given againſt him. The pope ſaid he would take the advice of the cardinals; 
and, in a few days, told him that the appeal was not receivable: but Bonner, 
without being intimidated by this anſwer, proceeded: to notify the appeal of 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury from the reverſion of the ſentence he had pro- 
nounced; and his holineſs was ſo incenſed at Bonner's preſumption, that he 
threatened to cauſe him to be thrown into a cauldron of molten lead. Francis 
likewiſe expreſſed his indignation at the Engliſhman's inſolence, and ꝓromiſed 
da. 
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Guicciardini to aſſiſt the pope in taking vengeance on him for ſuch an outrage; nevertheleſs 
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_— n this intervention of Bonner, which, for the 
"preſent, prevented the actommodation ; Francis did not deſpair of ſeeing the 
diſpute terminaced in an àmicable manner. On his return from Marſeilles he 
ſent John du Bellay, biſhop of Paris, with new propoſals to Henry, who con- 
ſented to the diſpute's being terminated at Cambray, by judges who could not 
be ſulpected of partiality. The biſhop, having gained this point, ſet out for 
Rome in the middle of winter, and found Clement very well diſpoſed to agree 
to this expedient: but he inſiſted upon Henry's ſighing a writing, by which he 
ſhould be bound to abide by this determination; and, in order to avoid delays, 
fixed à certain day for the return of the courier, who was diſpatched to England 
Yor the inſtrument. © The emperor's miniſters were no ſooner informed & this 
negotiation, than they preſſed the pope to revoke his engagement; and, by dint 
of importunity, obtained his promiſe, that if the courier ſnould not arrive 
within the limited time, he would hold himſelf diſengaged, and give ſentence 
againſt Henry. The — not appearing preciſely within the rime,' the 
*brſhop of Paris ſollicited a delay of fix days only; but the pope was { much 
affected by the mengces of the Imperialiſts, that he would not comply with'this 
requeſt. On the contrary, he finiſhed in one conſiſtory, what, according to 
the uſual forms, ought to have been canvaſſed in three, He publiſhed a ſen- 
"rence, declaring the marriage of Henry with Catherine good and legitimate, 
and mandel that prince to take back his wife, on pain of occurring ecclefi- 
\altial cenſure. In two days after this deciſion the courier arrived from Eng- 
land, with full power to the biſhop of Paris to grant what the pope had de- 
Ibid. manded; and ſeveral ee adviſe him to overs the — but the 
emperor's partiſans prevaile n him to reject the vial. Thus Eng- 
fa e hol Aifinernbercd 2 the ſee of Rome. N 1 $ 
An. Ch. 1534. XXXIX. fo all probability the king was not ſincere in his propoſals of ac- 
| commodation with Clement; for, even before he could know the iſſue of that 
negotiation, the parliament, meeting on the fifteenth day of January, began the 
ſellion with an act, repealing the ſtatute of Henry IV. againſt heretics. Not 
that the parliament intended to exempt them from the penalty; for, by the new 
law, they were condemned to the ſtake : but, in order to hinder the clergy from 
being ſole judges in ſuch caſes, it was enacted that heretics ſhould be tried ac- 
"cording to the laws of the kingdom, without any regard to the canon law. 
By another act it was decreed, That no ſynod or convocation of the clergy 
ſhould be held without the king's licence: That his majeſty ſhould appoint two 
and thirty perſons from. the parliament and the clergy, to examine the canons 
and conſtitutions of the church: That thoſe, which were neceſſary ſhould be 
pteſer ved, and all the reſt aboliſhed. This parliament paſſed an act of attainder 
or conviction againſt Elizabeth Barton, known by the appellation of the maid ot 
Kent, a native of the pariſh of Aldington, who was tutored by certain eccle- 
ſiaſtics to excite diſturbances in the kingdom. She had been troubled” with 
hyſterical fits, during which ſhe uttered many incoherent and delirious expreſ- 
ſions, which induced the ignorant by-ſtanders to believe ſhe was divinely in- 
Tpired. Richard Maſter, the pariſh prieſt, , foreſeeing advantages to himſelf in 
trumping up an impoſture, perſuaded this weak fanatic that ſhe aCtually ſpoke 
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from the inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt ; taught her to counterfeit trances, and 
utter ſpeeches which were deemed the oracles of heaven: he was aſſiſted in 
this knaviſh deſign by one doctor Bocking, a canon of Chriſt- Church in Can- 
terbury. Elizabeth, thus inſtructed, became an apt pupil; propheſied with 
all che marks of holy emotion, writhed her body into ſtrange contorſions, in- 
veighed againſt the favourers of the new doctrine as abominable hereties, ex- 
claimed againſt the king's divorce; and, in order to raiſe the reputation of a 
chapel within the pariſh, declared that the Bleſſed Virgin had appeared to her, 
and affured her ſhe would never recover until ſhe ſhould viſit her image in that 
place of worſhip. She accordingly went in pilgrimage to the chapel ; where, 
in the midſt of an infinite concourſe of people, ſhe pretended to fall into a 
trance, poured forth 1 declared that God had called her to a 
religious life, and appoi Bocking to be her ghoſtly father; ſhe pretended 
to be recovered of all her diſtempers by the interceſſion of the Virgin; took. 
the veil, ſaw viſions, heard melody, received from Mary Magdalen a letter from 
heaven, was conveyed by an angel to Calais, while the king reſided in that 
city, received the ſacrament in his prelence, though inviſible ; and was brought 
again in the ſame, manner to her own monaſtery. She propheſied 
if Henry ſhouid proceed in the divorce, and marry another wife, his royalty 
would not be of a month's duration, but that he ſhould die the death of a vil- 


. 


 $XL. Her pretended revelations were collected and inſerted in a book, by a 
monk called Deering. Warham, g of Canterbury, a credulous though 
pious prelate, was impoſed upon by her deluſions : ſhe was countenanced by 
iſher biſhop of Rocheſter, and others, who adhered to the intereſt of Cathe- 
rine. They held private meetings with this diviner, and debauched many per- 
ſons from their allegiance, particularly the fathers and nuns of Sion, the Char- 
ter-houſe, and Sheen, and ſome of the Obſervants of Richmond, Greenwich, 
and Canterbury. One Peto, preaching before the king at Greenwich, told 
him he had been deceived by many lying prophets; but he, as a true Micajah, 
warned him that the dogs ſhould lick his blood, as they had licked the blood 
af Ahab. Henry bore this inſult with great temper ; but, to undeceive the 
people, appointed doctor Corren to. preach before him on the enſuing ſunday, 
when that eccleſiaſtic juſtified the king's proceedings,. and branded Pero with 
the epithets of rebel, ſlanderer, dog, and traitor. . He was interrupted by an 
Obſervant friar of the name of Ellſton, who called him a lying prophet, that 
fought to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion to the crown upon adultery. He ſpoke with 
ſuch virulence that the king was obliged to interpoſe, and command him to 
hold his peace; and he and Peto were afterwards ſummoned before the coun- 
cil, and rebuked for their intemperance. The eccleſiaſtics engaged in this 
conſpiracy, encouraged by the lenity of the government, had relolyed. to pub- 
liſh the revelations in their ſermons throughout the kingdom; they had com- 
 municated them to the pope's ambaſſadors, to whom alſo they introduced the 
maid of Kent, and they exhorted queen See e in her obſtinacy. 
At length the confederacy began to be a very ſerious affair, and Henry ordered 


the maid and her accomplices to be examined in the Star-chamberz where they 

confeſſed all the particulars of the impoſture, and appeared upon a. ſcaffold in 
St. Paul's church, where the articles of cheir confeſſion were publicly read, in 
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their hearing. From thence they were conveyed to the Tower, where they re- 
mained till the meeting of the parliament, which having conſidered the eaſe, pro- 
nounced. it. a conſpiracy againſt the king's. life and crown; and the nun, with 
her accomplices, . were. attainted of high treaſon. The biſhop of Rachetter, 
Thomas Gold, Thomas Laurence, Edward Twaites, John Adiſon, and Thob= 
mas Abell, were adjudged guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon, to forfeit theit goods 
and chattels to the ling, and to be impriſoned during his majeſty's pleature z 


and the books of the nun's revelations were ordered to be ſent to the ſecretary 


of ſtate, on pain of ſine and impriſonment. In the courſe of the inquiry they 
diſcovered that the letter ſaid to come from Mary Magdalen, was written: by 
one Hankherſt of Canterbury; that the door of a dormitory ſaid to haue been 


opened by miracle that the nun might go into the chapel, and converſe with 


God, was really opened for carnal communication between her and her accom- 
ices. | 157k 1358. $ 7 01 
$ XIII. The parliament paſſed: the act, declating the king's marriage with 


Catherine, void, and ſettling the ſucceflion upon the iſſue of his lawful wife 


Anne, whether male or female“; the members, having ſworn to maintain, the 
ſucceſſion, the two houſes were prorogued to the third day of November. 
On. the twentieth day of April, the maid of Kent, with Bocking, Maſter, 
Deering, Niſby, and Gold, were executed at Tyburn, where the nun confeſſed her 
impoſture, laying the blame upon the confederates, who had impoſed upon her 
ignorance; ſhe crayed pardon of God and the king, and be ſought the people 
to pray for her and her fellow-ſufferers. When the cheat was firſt diſcovered, 
Cromwell; who was by this time-raifed' to the office of fecretary of ſtate, ex- 
horted Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter to acknowledge his offence, and aſk pardon 
of the king, who he knew would grant it in conſideration of his age and infir- 
mities. Ihe biſhop rejected this advice with diſdain, and threatened to ſpeak 
his conſcience. freely, ſhould he be further troubled on this account. Cromwell 
ſent him another letter, expoſtulating with him upon his miſconduct, reminding 
him of having concealed. matters that concerned his majeſty's:life-and dignity 3 | 
alluring him that ſhould he be brought to trial, he would certainly be found 
guilty ; and preſſing him again to have recourſe to the clemency of the: king, 
who, upon proper ſubmiſſion, would pardon what was patt, and take him into 
favour : Fiber continued, ſtill: obſtinate, refuſing to make the leaſt ſubmiſſion, 
and was included in the act, as guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon. | 

XLII. After the ſeparation of the parliament, Henry ſent commiſſioners 
through the whole kingdom, to adminiſter the oath to all his ecclefiaftical ſub- 
inſt Annates; All perſons were likewiſe forbid to addreſs thetn- 


They confirmed the ſtatute | 
pope ſhould ſelves. to the biſhop of Rome for bulls, palliums, 


they; enacted that for the future 


have no ſhare in the election or confirmation of 
23 but, that in caſes of vacancy, the king 
ſhould expedite a conge d'elire, of licence, to 
elect new biſhops; and if the election ſhould not 
be made in twelve days after the date of the li- 
* the power of electing ſhould devolve to the 
- chem the biſhop elest ſhould take an oath 

to as king, who: ſtiould: recommend him to the 
bilhop for conſecration; and ſhould the elect or 
arckbiſhop refuſe to conform to this order, he 
ald incur the penalties of the act of Premunire. 


or any other religious purpoſe. Another act abo- 
liſhed Ke rotether wittt all procurations, 
delegations, bullz; and diſpenſations, iſſued by 
the court of Rome; impowering the archbiſhop- 
of Canterbury to grant ſuch diſpenſations as ſhould 


not be contrary to the law of God, on condition 


that part of the money thence ariſing; ſhould Be 
brought into the king's treaſury; Beſides, all 
religious houſes, whether exempted or non- 
exempted, were ſubjcted to the viſitation of the 
archbiſhop.. | : 
Jects, 
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jects, importing that they would be faithful to the king, queen, their Heirs, 
e l e e e n e 
church, and the pope to be no more than any other biſhop; that they renoun- 
cd, all obedience to that prelate ; that they would preach the pure dodtrines of 
the þaly, Seriptuee 4 gd hat ghey would publicly. proy Jer: the King as the 
jead ofthe Hag Charchs for the queen, and the archbiſhop of Cantebury, 
This oath Was voluntarily taken by the majority of all the abbots, pris 
monks, and all the biſhops, except Fiſher ; who, with Sir Thomas More, re- 
fuſed to take it as it was then conceived, ' Sir Thomas declared he was willing | 
to ſwear to the ſucceſſion, - provided he might be allowed to draw up an oath 
for himſelf... Cranmer and Cromwell expreſſed great tenderneſs for him. they 
endeavoured to convince him by arguments, and Cranmer propoſed that his 
expedient ſhould be accepted: but the king, being incenſed againſt them, they 


were committed - priſoners to the Tower, debarred the ule of pen and paper; 
Fiſher was ſtripped of every thing in his old age, but a few rags which 
hardly covered his nakedaeſs, | r 
S XI. III. Henry, having in vain endeavoured to perſuade Catherine to ſub- 
miſſion, began to apprehend ſome ſtorm from her nephew the emperor, who ; 
had undertaken to execute the pope's ſentence, and propoled to render his my 
union with Francis ſtill more intimate, for their common defence. That prince 
amuſed him with fair promiſes, but did not chooſe to contract any new con- 
nexions, leſt he ſhould diſoblige the pope, with whom he had been iſo lately 
allied. His chief aim was to recover Milan; and, in order to pave. the . 
for repoſſeſſing himſelf of that d atchy, he endeavoured to 1 Sforza from 
the intereſt of the emperor, Who had reſtored him on very hard conditions, 
and was in his heart diſaffected to the houſe of Auſtria. That the negotiation 
might be kept ſecret, it was carried on by one Merveille, a native of Milan, 
who had reſided many years in France, und. now returned to his native country 
with private credentials to Sforza, who received him as the French envoy. 
The emperor, being informed of this correſpondence, threatened the duke in 
ſuch a manner, that he reſolved to ſacrifice Merveille for his ſatisfaction. He 
| hired a man to quarrel with this envoy z. and the fray ending in the murder of 
the perſon thus 'employed, Merveille OS” convicted, and in two 
days beheaded. When Francis complained of this outrage offered to his ho- 
nour in the perſon of his envoy, the duke denied that Merveille was in any 
public character: but the French king, uſing this as a pretext for invading 
the Milaneſe, aſſembled a body of troops, and demanded a paſſage 1 
the territories of the duke of Savoy. That prince refuſing his demand, 


reſolved to ſtrip him of his dominions, to which he trumped up a claim in 
right of his mother Louiſa ; and, during his preparations. for this war, pope 
Clement dying, was ſucceeded in the papacy by cardinal Farneſe, who aſſumed 
the name of Paul III. In the courſe of this year, the landgrave of Heſſe de- 
eated the army of king Ferdinand, and re-eſtabliſhed the duke of Wirtem- 
erg in poſſeſſion of his dominions: at length, Ferdinand was ackagwlee 
as king of the Romans by the duke, the landgtave, and the elector of Saxony, 
in conſideration of his giving his word, that no perſen in the empire ſhould be Ae: 
moleſted on account — Ur e e e Ch * 
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(XIV: The Parliament of England re- aſſembling or ts tuen chird day 
of November, enatted ſeveral important laws, to deſtroꝶ all future bonnexion 
between the ap Burton und >the pope. They confirmed che: title of ſupreme": 
head'of! the! chufch, which duct 9 had already beſtowed: upon the king. 0 
They declared all thoſe who/ſhould ſpeak, write, or imagine any ching to the 
efadice' of che King and queen, gulley of high-treafoir. They deprived all 

ſueh of the benefit of ſanctuaries. They drew up a certain form of vath- to be 
taken by ſubjects, with regard to the ſucceſſion of the crown; aboliſning all 
former 4 — on the ſame ſubject. They adjudged to the king the annates and 
firſt fruits, together with the tythe ot all benefices. They eſtabliſhed: five 
and rwenty ſuffragans to be choſen by the king, and to depend upon the biſhops! 
of the dioceſes to which they ſhould belong; and granted à general amneſty, 5 


from which, however, they excepted Fiſher and More, who were, by a parti- 
culat act, declared guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon.” Aſter the parliament broke 


up, the king publiſhed a proclamation to ſuppreſs the name of pope, and eraze 
it from all books and writing. All the prelates renounced obedience to the 
biſhop of Rome, and, among the reſt, Gardiner biſnop of Wineheſter, tho? | 
in his heart he deteſted the king's meaſures. By this time the reformation 


had made great progreſs in England as well as in Germany, notwithſtanding the 


perſecution which had been raiſed at the inſtigation of Sir Thomas More, while 
he occupied the office of chancellor. The treatiſes of Luther were well known 
to the — of Henry; and the Bible was tranſlated into the Engliſh lan- 
gmge'd Tindal, who had: withdrawn into the Low Countries. The biſhop 
ordered ſome copies of this tranſlation to be burned by the hands 
— the common hangman. Several perſons were burned and ſuffered martyr- 
dom with furpriſing conſtancy. Theſe fevetities, inſtead of extinguiſhing, 
ſerved only to feed the flame of religious oppoſition, which was likewiſe in- 
creaſed by the = uarrel with the pope. The reformation was favoured by Anne 
Boleyn; archbiſhop Cranmer, and ſecretary Cromwell; but, at the ſame time, 
it: had very powerful enemies in the perſons of the duke of Norfolk, Gardiner, 
Longland biſhop of Lincoln, and many other ecclefiaſtics who had acceſs to 
court: and, in preaching before Henry, filled their ſermons with invectives 
againſt che new doctrine. The king himſelf, though he had ſhaken off the 
Papal yoke, was a bigotted catholic in every other reſpect; and, to his dying 
day, believed the real preſence in the Sacrament. Beſides, he bad written a 
book againſt the doctrine of Luther, who had treated him in a ſcurrilous man- 
ner; and though that reformer had afterwards humbled himſelf in a ann 
Heory, he could never forgive the inſolence of his firſt attack. 

XL. In the beginning of the enſuing year, the French king, in 0 0 
Foun the inelinations of Henry, ſent over Philip Chabert, admiral of France, 
le ee ſome overtures of peace, which had been made by the empe- 

That prince propoſed a marriage between the third daughter of Francis, 
— Philip prince ba? Spain; and another match between the dauphin, and 
Mary. ab ref — and Catherine. When the admiral imparted theſe 
particulars to the king of England, Henry replied that he could not but won- 
der at the inſolence of the emperor, in pretending to diſpoſe of his daughter, 
over whom he had no power; but he afterwards propoſed, in his turn, that his 


ee op davghter-ElizabeUy. un be married to the duke of Angouleſmez: 
5913 | third 
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third ſon of Francis, on condition that he (the French king) bis three ſons, he 
princes of the blood, the principal nobility; the parlia ments and univerſities of 
France, ſtnuld engage to procure a teverſion of the ſentence hieh the biſhop. 
of Rame had pronounced againſt Henry ; chat the duke of Angouleſme ſhould 
be educated iin England : and, in caſe of his aſoending che Engliſh chrome,, by 
virtue of his marriage che durch of Angoulaſme ſhould be independent of the 
crown of France. Theſe propoſals were favourably received by Franeis; wha: 
nevertheleſs.demanded that Henry would furniſh him with ſuccours for the wan 
olf Savoy, and releaſe him inrirely. from the perpetual penſion of one hundred 
thouſand crowns, which he had obliged himſelf by — to pay: to the king o 
England. Henry, judging from this demand that Francis was not in earneſtn- 
declared, that far from renouneing his penſion, che inſiſted: upon the payment ot 
the: arrears within the time preſeribed. This reply interrupted the hegotiation-z/$andoval. 
and; while Charles carried his arms into Africa, where he reſtored Muley Haſ- Herber. 
ſem to his kingdom of Tunis, from whence he had been expelled by the famous 
corſair Barbaroſa, Francis enen the: dateby of Savors: which he! reduced 
ing the very firſt campaign. = Yo-gorhid 
S XLVI. Although Henry had now /rrampled Under foss the [a I ny 
conquered all oppoſition in his own dominions, reduced the earl of Kildare, 
— had rebelled in Ireland at the inſtigation of the emperor, and concluded 
a treaty of peace with his nephew James king of Scotland; he did not enjoy 
that tranquillity which he might have expected to reap from his ſucceſs. He 
was embroiſed by the diſputes about religion, in which! he acted ſuch a part as 
was agreeable to neither ſide. He gave a looſe to bis paſſtons, and became 
boiſterous, cruel, and arbitrary. The monks having incenſed him with per- 
ſonal abuſe, he reſolved, with the advice of his couneilꝭ to execute the laws upon 
them without mercy. He was in particular exaſperated againſt the ne pope, 
who created Fiſher a cardinal during his impriſonment; as à fecompence for 
having denied the king's ſupremacy. + The. king, in order to ſhe his reſent- 
ment and contempt of the honour which the pope had beſtowed, ordered the 
oath to be tendered” once more to Fiſher, who, refuſing it as before, was con- 
demned and executed as a traitor. He was à prelate of ſome learning of an ex- 
emplary life, great auſterity, and devoted to the papal power. Sir Thomas 
More was inveigled by Rich, the ſollicitor-general, into a converſation about 
the ſupremacy, which, joined to his former conviction of miſpriſion of treaſon, 
was dremed a ſufficient cauſe: for taking his life away. He was accordingly: 
condemned and decapitated, though the king reaped nothing but reptoach from 
the death of a man who. was univerſally eſteemed for his integrity, and admired 
for his wir and facetious humour, which he exerted to the laſt moment of his 
life. He deſired one of the by - ſtanders to help him to mount the ſcaffold, ſay⸗ 
ing, he ſhould not be fo ſollicitous about coming down again. When the exe - 
cutioner aſked. his forgiveneſs, he told him, he would acquire very little ho- 
nour by doing his work upon him, becauſe he had :avery ſhort neck; and, 
after having laid his head upon the block perceiving bis beard was in the 
way of the ax, he laid it on aner dying; it ad. new deſerve! to ſuffer, as it 
never committed treaſon.” 1 // : 18 nr f ga 100. 
SXLVII. During theſe sss popir:Boo ULexpreſied: an enger defire, 
to find ſome means of accommodating c 
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lerreꝗ on this: ſubject with Gregorio Caiali, who ſtill teſided at Rorne, though 
not in a public character. But when he underſtood that Fiſher and More; ta- 
gether with, ſeveral monks, had been executed for fefa ſing to own the king's | 
ſupremacy, he concluded that England was loſt for ever to the ſet of Rom; 


N ancl, in order to ſupport the henour of che papacy, thundered a bull of ex. 


communication againſt Henry, ablelving all, his ſuhjects ef their *oath- of 
allegiance; ; 1 ordered all eccleGaitics. co retire from his deminions, com 

manded the nobility to riſe in arms againſt him, laid the kingdlottinder.an 
interdict, forbad all chriſtians to communicate with the Enghſh, annulled ali 
treaties which other powers had concluded with Henry before his marriage with 
Ann Boleyn, and declared all the children that ſhould be produced from that 
marriage illegitimate and incapable of ſucceſſion: neyertheleſs;. he delayed 


the publication of chis bull, until it could be ſupported by the Imperial arms. 


The king was no ſooner informed of this attack, - than he, in conjunction with 
Francis, ſent ambaſſadors to the princes of the league of Smalcalde in Ger- 
many, to propole an union of intereſts: hut the proteſtants, whoſe only aim 
was to enjoy liberty of conſcience, ſaw no proſpect of being able to maintain a 
ſincere union with two princes who condemned their doctrines, and even per- 
ſecuted thoſe of their own ſubjects by whom theſe dectrines were profeiſſed. 
They propoſed, in their turn, that Henry ſhould ſubſcribe the confeſſion of 
Augſburg; and he deſired they would ſend ſome able theologicians to confer 
wich thoſe of England on this ſubject. But he had no intention to conform to 


18 er * lien ſelf e bo dictate to all the 


J KI. Vill. As the — had Gandermlihim\/ in many — ad; bred 
debauched- a great number of his ſubjects from their allegiance, he, after having 
deliberated with: his council, ordered a general viſitation of the monaſteries, that 


ſtrict inquiry might be made into their titles, revenues, the morals of the 
 friars and nuns, and the regulations obſcrved in each order. By this expedient | 


he foreſaw he ſhould be able to undeceive the public in their opinion of the 
ſanctity of ſuch characters, to wreak his revenge upon the monks, Wham he 
conſide ted 28 his implacable enemies, and augment his revenue with their 
ſpoils, | Thomas Cromwell, being choſen viſſtor- general, appointed ſubſtitutes 
for che examination of the monaſteries, where: they found ſuch irr egularities 
and ſcenes of vice, debauchery, and impoſture, as were diſgraceful-to — 

and indeed ſhocking/to human nature. The examiners,” who were by no means 


A to monaſtic inſtitutions, did not fail to exaggerate thoſe particulars in 


their reports. They, firſt threatened the delinquent friars and nuns with all the 
leverity of the law, and then inſinuated, that, in order to avoid puniſhment, 
and conceal che diſorders they had committed, they ſhould reſign their houſes 
to the king. who would take care to provide for the ſubſiſtence of every in- 
dividual. This advice was followed by a great number of priors, with the con- 
currenca of their monkaʒ and the report of the commiſſioners was publiſhed, 


that the world mighe ſes chere was an abſolute neceſſity for | ſuch a general vi- 


ſitation. Then appearmd a minute detail of the moſt ſurprizing enormities; 
Many convents were divided into factions, which exerciſed the moſt barbarous 


cruelties on one another, as they chaneed to predominate. They carried on an 
r by W ſuperſtitious people with relies and 


images. 
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images. In ſome houſes, the viſitors: found the implements df elipping and 
coining The majority of the nuns in many nunneries was pregnant; a great: 
number. of pate ja monks was convicted of criminal cor reſpondence with 
harlots and married women; and, not a few detected in the gratification of un- 


-ural luſts, and other brutal practices. After this publication, the leing; as Burnet. 


the head of the Engliſh church, abſolved of their vows all the monks who had 
engaged in a religious life. before the age of four and twenty ; and permitted 
all the reſt to quit their monaſteries: and live as ſeculars, according to thein on 
pleaſure. But this permiſſion producing very little effect, Henry had recourſe 
to other meaſures. r Nur Hr | 


$ XLIX.. In.the courke of this year, cardinal Campejus, and an Ienläaa ealh- | 


ed Ghinacer,, were deprived. of their biſhopries- of Saliſbury and Worceſter, 
which the king beſtowed upon Nicholas Chaxton, and Hugh Latimer, whio fa- 
voured the reformation. John Helly obtained the ſee of Nocheſter, vacant by tlie 
death of Fiſher, and Edward Fox was appointed biſhop-of -Hereford. Menry, 


Adee that James king of Scotland, who he knew was diſaffected to 


his perſon, would, notwithſtanding the peace, tale the firſt opportunity of invad · 
ing England, if any civil commotion ſhould ariſe; thought he could not find 
a more effectual method to ſecure himſelf from that quarter, than by perſuad- 
iag his nephew to follow his example, in renouncing- the papal authority. For 
this purpoſe he wrote a long letter to that prince, explaining the reaſons of his 

arating himſelf from the ſee of Rome; then he ſent an ambaſſador to pro- 


675 


ames himſelf had no intention to forſake the old religion; nevertheleſs, he Herbert. 


would not bluntly deeline the interview which his uncle propoſed: but, he found 
means to delay the conference, under various pretenees; and in the mean time 
ſollicited the pope for a brief, forbidding hin to hold an interview with Henry. 
Then he intimated this prohibition to his uncle, who having already made pre- 


Parations for his journey, was extremaly incenſed at the repulie, which pro- | 


duced. a quarrel between the two monarchs. . 

SI. In the beginning of the enſuing year; the unfortunate queen Catherine 
died at Kimbolton, after having ſuſtained a long ſeries of afflictions. She had 
been harraſſed by repeated meſſages from Henry; importuning ler to reſign the 
title of queen, Which ſhe never would lay down, proteſting, that as the ꝑope 
had declared her marriage valid, the would ſooner loſe her life than her title, 


which ſhe continued to exact from all her ſervants. She betame, however; An. Ch. 15 36. 


king propoſed, that ſhe ſhould reſide at Fotheringay-Caſtle, . ſhe” declared, 
e would never go thither unleſs as a priſoner; She lived on the penſion aſſigned 
her as princeſs dowager of Wales; and though ſhe could have no great comfort 
in England, where {he was a ſtranger, ſhe never diſcovered the leaſt inclina · 
tion to quit the kingdom, where, in all probability, ſne was detained by her mo- 
therly care of the princeſs; Mary. Ia her will ſſie deſired her body might be 
buried in a convent of Obſervant friars : that five hundred maſſes ſhould: be 
fid; for her ſoul: and, chat a perſon ſhould make a pilgrimage to our lady of 
Walſingham, and.diſtribute two hundred nobles in charity upon the road: ſhe 
likewiſe bequeathed ſome legacies to her ſervants. When the king heard of 


i and acquired great popularity among the country people. When 
c 
ſhe 


her illneſs, he feat her a kind meſſage, and ſhe dictated a very tender letter to 


him, 
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him, in which iſhe called him her dear lord and huſband ; ; forgave. him all the 
trauple in which be had involved her; recommended her daughter Mary to 

his care and affettion ;\defired he would. provide for her three maids ; z 9 
ee . bor-dervants with 4 ſmall gratuity: and concluded with theſe words, «T 
this vow, That mine eyes defire you above all things.” . She was certain 
| «devon, and, virtuous princeſs, who led a ſeyere and raged: fe; bur, the 
in religion, and of a fretful diſpoſition, which, in all probability, at 
irſt-alienared che King's affection, as ſhe had no perſonal charms to fix his 5 
tural inconſtancy. He expreſſed ſome regret at her death; but, would n 
allow her to be buried ko to her own directions. Her body was interred 
Polyd.Vergil. in the abbey. church of ; aan badly which he afterwards converted into an 
Hollingſhed. epiſcopal cathedral... Queen Anne did not behave with due decorum on this 
erbert.  gecafion... She rej openly. at the deceaſe of Catherine; and ſeemed tot take 
baer : ure in communicating her ſatisfaction to the public. 
„LI. The parliament Had impowered the king to nominate two and thir 
to make a collection of eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions; and now that: 
vas confirmed. The King repreſented to the parliament in this ſeſſion, that che 
number of monaſteries was an expence to the kingdom, and deſired them 
to apply ſome remedy. to this evil: in conſequence of which remonſtrance, they 
pat an act, ſuppreſſing all monaſteries, whoſe revenues did not exceed two 
undred pounds; and appropriated their income for his majeſty's uſe. By 
this. law the crown acquired the yearly value of two and thirty thouſand 
beſides à capital of above one hundred thouſand-'pounds, on the 
plate, ornaments, and effects of churches and convents. Then he erected 
a new court of juſtice, called the Court of the augmentation of the King's re- 
venue, for. taking r of all ſuch ſequeſtrations. The clergy met in 
convocation, propoſed, that a new tranſlation of the Bible into the Engliſh lan- 
| ſhould be made, and publiſhed for the ſake of thoſe who did not under- 
Latin; and though: this motion was vehemently oppoſed by Gardiner, 
and his Partys ue carried his point. The king was petitioned to employ 
r rſons to tranſlate the Scriptures, the queen econded the petition, 
h complied; and though we know not who the tranſlators 
——4 the work was in three years printed at Paris. Henry having obtained 
all he wiſhed from the parliament, diſſolved that aſſembly, after it had conti- 
10 ſitting fix years, a longer term than parliament had ever ſubſiſted ſince 
ning of the Engliſh monarchy. | 
LI. By this time, Sforza duke of Milan 'being dead bent iſſue, the 
2 devolved to the emperor, who perceiving Francis bent upon the con- 
queſt of that country, and ſuppoſing he would not embark in ſuch an under- 
taking, without the promiſe of aſſiſtance from the king of England, reſolved, 
if poſſible, to diſunite thoſe two pote mates. He ſet on foot a private negotia- 
tion with the king of France ; ; and propoſed to cede the diitchy of Milan to one 
of that monarch's ſons.” At the ſame time, hearing of queen Catherine's death, 
he offered to renew his alliance with Henry, on condition, that the king of Eng- 
land. would be reconciled to the pope through” his mediation; that He wou 
furniſh him with powerful Foun againſt” the Turks; and aſſiſt him in 
fending Milan from the attacks of Francis. To theſe propoſals Henry repel, 
chat the eines le had ut agpinit — ; 7 
22 2 ud 
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ould Whways be ready to act as became a chriftlaf pringe: ago Fünen er: 

He. was willing to renew the alliance with the emperor, Provided iel be dene 
hour prejudice to his ally the king of Fratee; and the eperU We Seen, 


* 


t the delign of Charles was to detach Him from the i 


him to underſtand, that Charles intended to compet kim by force of rms te 
acknowledge the pope's ſupremacy: for which Purpoſe he4o6lficited the affe 
Ince. of Francis; and, on that condition offered" to cede the Milaneſe. The 


Pope ſhould inſiſt upon aſſembling a council, according to his own plenſure, 


leory ſhould join them in their proteſtations agaitiſt it, and aſſutme the titiè 


Protector of the league: that he ſhould never acknowledge the Pope's ſupre⸗ 
macy, or give the jeaſt affiſtanes to their enemies: arte mou foppiy the 
league with one hundred thouſand crowns for their preſent occaſſons, and furniſm 
donble that ſum, in caſe the war ſhould continue: and they declared; that as 
ſoon as he ſhould have agreed to theſe articles, they would ſend ambaſfadörs t 

ngland, to bring the tfeaty to perfection. Henry had no intention to ſub- 
ſcribe the confeſſion of Augſburg; bur as it was his intereſt to protract the he- 
gotiation, he gave them to underſtand, that the money ſhould be'furniſhed*4s 
toon as they could agree about the other articles: that he had no objectiom to 


the title of Protector; but, could not profeſs the faith of Augſburgh, untif his 


conſcience could be ſatisfied of the truth of that confeſſion; for Which purpofe, 
nominated Sturmius, Draco, Melanchthon, and Bucerus, to confer with"H 

and his theologians'; but they were forbid to come to any conclufroti that mi 
be n to-the emperor or empitſte. n m 


he deſired to be better informed of their particular doctrines. 5 0 Feb 


K 


mM LIM. This Fry was interrupted by an event equally ſurprizing in itſelf, 
an 


intereſting to the favourers of the reformation, "Henry began to be doyed 
with the poſſeſſion of Anne Boleyn, who had lately been delivered of à dead mile 
child, to che unſpeakable diſappointment of her huſband,” who was ſuperſtitious 
enough to believe this accident was a judgment from Heaven, He Vas about 
this time captivated with the beauty of Jane Seymour, one of the queen's” la- 
ths and his paſſions were ſo ſtrong. and impetuous, that he 'factificed every 
. ung to their gratification, Theſe concurring motives for His ahenarion from 
| dhe e ſtrengthened by his wife's deportment, whick was too Hank ud 
Hhngdͤardeg, t ſcreen her from the imputation of levity and indifcretion. Het ene- 
he. in particular the duke of Norfolk, and all thoſe who had adhered to the 
POEM took advantage of this diſpoſſtion, to inflame che Kibg's Jea- 


* 
a4 


we 


ouly.; the principal fomenter of which was' the lady Rochford,” ſalter=inflaw : 


* 


har he him(elf Had been the cauſe of the fuptute. "Hetity" Play Pereszwed, 14. Herbert, 
NR neerefts of Eratiee, with- 
ut any intention to renew the alliance with England Franess hat giver 
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Vith the moſt en venomed rancour. She hinted to the King that his wife carried. on 
a criminal cotreſpondence with her own hrother the lord Rochford: and Henry's 
' mind beitig prepared for this poiſon, by his diſguſt for Anne, and bis new paſ- 
lion for Jane Seymour, it operated with great violence. The inſinuations of 
the lady Rochford were conkrmed: by che duke gf Norfolk, who enjoyed a 
great ſhare of the king's confidence, and was devoted to the popiſh religion, 
which could got flourih while queen Anne lived to countenance the reforma- 
don. The partiſans of the pops therefore conſpired her ruin, She was not 
'@nly acguſed of inceſt with her brother Rochford, but likewiſe of living in 
catnal commerce with Henry Norris, groom of the ſtole, Weſtog, and Brereton, of 
the King's. privy chamber, and Mark Smeton a muſician. There was no other 
evidence than an hearlay declaration of one lady Wingfield, who confeſſed 
me particulars on her deathꝛbed: but, this was ſufficient to ruffle ſuch a 
mind as that of Henry, who is laid to have obſerved Anne, at a touruament in 
Greenwich, drop her handkerchief to one of her minions, that he might wipe 
kis face, after having overheated himſelf ig the exerciſe. Be that as it may, 
tke king returned abruptly to Whitehall; Anne was confined to her chamber; 
andthe aſpetted abi wy being apprehended at the ſame time, were com- 


5 


their 


queen, and her brother lord Rockiards were brought to 


220 i 


their trial, before the duke of Norfolk, as 16rd high Reward fot the octaion, 
the duke of Suffolk, the marquis of Exeter, the earl of Arundel, and five and 
twenty other peers. The queen” appearing at the bar, Wis charged with 


criminal converfation with her brother, and the other four ; as allo with hav- 


ing conſpired the king's death. She pleaded not guilty; and anſwered diſtincl 
all the evidence that was produced againſt her. As the was not confronted 
Smeton, in all probability he had bore falſs witne(s ," for; all the @thers deriied 
the charge. Neverchelels, the was convicted and condemned ko be burned 
or beheaded, at the king's pleaſure. Her Brecher likewiſe was foindiguihy, arid 
ſentenced to be beheaded and quartered. The Ring, not fatisfied with this: ven- 
geance, was defirous of ſeeing her daughter Elizabeth declared Mepitimate. 


of Northumberland, and Anne Boleyn. The earl being 1 an this ſubject, 
declared, that no ſuch contract had ever fubſiſted. He ſwore to this declara- 
tion on the ſacrament, which he wiſhed might be his damnation if he did nor 
ſpeak the truth. Nevertheleſs, Anne was kampered with in Tuch "manner, 
either by promiſe of life, or threats of executing the ſentence in all its rigour, 
that ſhe confeſſed ſuch a precontract, at Lambeth, before the affficted 'archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, and ſome other perſons of diſtinction; and her marriage 
with the king was declared null and” infufficient. This ſentepee, however, 
palpably contradicted the other which had been pronounced againſt her; for, 
if her marriage with Henry was null from the beginning, The could not be 
juſtly attainted for adultery, In two days after this declaration, ſhe was or- 
dered to be executed in the green on Tower-Hill ;* and behaved with great 
piety, reſignation, and good humour, She is ſaid to have written a letter to 
the king, when ſhe firſt underſtood che cauſe of her confiietment, Such an ad- 
dreſs was afterwards found among che papers of Cromwell, drawn up wich ſuch 
athetic eloquence and digniry of expreſſion, as do great honour to the auther; 
— it is generally ſuſpected to have been 5 another hand; On the da. 
that preceded the execution, ſhe deſired the wife of the lieutenant of the Tower 
to ſit down in the chair of ſtare; then kneeling before her, #hd ſhedding à flood 
of tears, ſhe conjured her to go, in her name, and aſk pardon of the princeſs 
Mary, for the harſhneſs with which ſhe had been treated. On the morning of 
her execution ſhe ſent for the lieutenant, that he tight be preſent at her receiv- 
ing the ſacrament, and declaring her own innocenee. She ſaid, the Was forty to 
| kear her execution was delayed till the afternoon, becauſe, before that time, the 
had expected to be out of her pain. Then ſhe inquired about the dexterity of 
the executioner; fixed her hands about her neck, obſerving, that the had a very 
little neck, and laughing heartily, When ſhe was brought to the ſcaffold, in 
of the dukes of Suffolk and Richmond, the lord chancellor, the” fecre- 
rary Cromwell! with the lord mayor, aldermen, and merit of London, ſhe 
ſaid ſhe was come to die, as ſhe had been judged by the liw., She prayed. Go 
would preſerve the king, who had been always to her # moſt nxerciful, good, 
and gentle ſovereign ;* and deſired, that people would judge of bim with cha- 
rity. She took leave of all the ſpectators, "deſiring they would pray for het; 
and after ſhe had ſpent ſome time in Qevotion, her head was ſevered from: h 
body by the executioner of Calais, who*was Urought over for his dexterity 


4K2 per- 


He remembered a report of a previous contra, between lord Pierey, now ear! 
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forming that operation. Her body was thtowvn into a common cheſt, and 
Pacied in the Tower-chapel without any ceremony. Her brother, with the 
other conxicts, were beheaded, except Smeton, who was hanged. Norris was 
promiſed to be forgiven, if he would confeſs his guilt, and accuſe the queen. 
But, he rejected the propoſal with diſdain, ſaying, in his conſcience he thought 
her free of the crimes laid to her charge; and would rather die a thouſand 
times, than ruin an innocent perſon. Thus fell Anne Boleyn, whoſe fate has 


been the ſubject; of much controverſy. She ſeems: to have been. a lady of 


unaffected piety, and a very charitable. diſpoſition; though ſhe had by her 
education in France, contracted a kind of vivacity that did not ſuit the manners 
of an Engliſh court. She was naturally volatile, and in ſome caſes child- 
uhly indiſcreet: fo. that, in all probability, her heart was better than her under - 
ſtanding. She encouraged learning and genius, diſtributed great ſums in alms; 
and died a ſacrifice to the jealguſy and intemperance of Henry, inflamed by the 
malicious ſuggeſtions of thoſe Who were enemies to the reformation, which 
ſhe in a particular manner patroniz e. 1717 l Kt 
LV. Nothing juſtified Anne Boleyn ſo much as the conduct of the king, 
who on the very day that ſucceeded her execution, married Jane Seymour; ſo 
little regard did he pay to common decorum, and the opinion of his ſubjects, 
over whom he had by this time acquired the moſt deſpotic authority. The 
princeſs Mary, who had been harſhly uſed by her father, on account of her at- 
tachment to her mother, and her obſtinate refuſal to conform to the ſtatutes 
which had been lately enacted, was adviſed by her friends to ſue for a reconcia- 
tion with the king at this juncture, when her ſiſter Elizabeth was declared ille- 
gitimate. She accordingly wrote a very lubmiſſive letter to him, imploring 
bis forgiveneſs for her former obſtinacy; and promiſing for the future to obey 
him in all his directions. Henry, before he would readmit her into his favour, 
inſiſted upon her ſubſcribing the act of ſupremacy, the renunciation of the 
biſhop of Rome, and the invalidity of her mother's marriage. Mary uſed all 
her endeavours to be excuſed from a ſubmiſſion of this nature; but ſeeing the 
King inflexible, at length complied, and ſigned the articles, which were contrary 
to her conſcience and perſuaſion. Elizabeth being in the fourth year of her 
age, was deprived) of the title of Princeſs of Wales, which ſhe had hitherto 
enjoyed; but Henry carefully ſuperintended her education, and treated her on 
all occaſions with parental affection. | | rw aber; ao 


— 4 
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SLI. A new parliament being aſſembled on the eighth day of June, enacted 


a ſtatute reverſing the former act of ſucceſſion, declaring the children of the 
king's two. firſt marriages illegitimate, and excluded for ever from the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the crown; confirming. the condemnation of Anne Boleyn, adjudg- 


ing the crown, after the king's death, to his iſſue by queen Jane, or any other 


wife he might afterwards eſpouſe; impowering his majeſty to regulate the 
manner in which they ſhould ſucceed, either by will, or letters patent under 
the great ſeal; and declaring all thoſe who ſhould maintain the validity 
of his firſt marriages, guilty of high treaſon. Pope Paul III. when he was in- 
formed of Anne's fate, began to conceive hopes of ſeeing all that had been done 
againſt the papal power in England, revoked; and conferred with Caſali on 
this ſubject. But, times were greatly altered fince Henry diſcovered Looms, 
Sep 8 tendency 
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tendency to an accommodation with the fee of Raume. He had now made-himfelf.; 
abſolute with the clergy as well as laity of his dominions; and e had no mind 
to part with any portion of his authority. In order to deprive the pope of all 
chaner for retrieving his ſpiritual Juriſdiction in England, this parlament 
paſſed an act, ſubjugating to the penalty af Premunire, all thoſe who:Thould in 
any manner attempt to re-eſtabliſh in England the authority of che biſhop of 
Rome; and all magiſtrates who ſhould neglect to put this law in execution. By 
another ſtatute, they annulled and aboliſhed all diſpenſations, exemptions, and 
privileges, derived from the court of Rome, ſaving, however, to the archbiſhop: 
of Canterbury, the power of confirming what ſhould be judged for the heneſit o 
the church and people. A third prohibited marriage with any of the Ring's 
relations, unleſs ny ſhould be previouſly granted. This act Was paſſed 
in conſequence of a ſtolen match between Fhomas Howard brother to the duke 
of Norfolk, and Margaret Douglas the king's niece, who, together” with her. 
huſband was confined in the Tower for this preſumption. A fourth la decreed. 
That all uſurpation of parliament upon the king's authority, before he ſhould) 
have attained” the age of four and twenty, might be annulled by letters patent 
under the great ſeal of England. In a word, one would Unagiue that this 
parliament had met with no other view than that of extending the royal prero- 
gative beyond the bounds within which it had been hitherto confined. Nor did 
the clergy yield to the parliament in this kind of flaviſh' complaiſance. The con- 


vocation confirmed the ſentence of divorce between the king and Anne Boleyn. 


upon the ſuppoſed precontract ſubſiſting between that lady andꝭ the lord Percy, 
though this nobleman had denied it upon oath in the moſt ſolemn manner. 
§LVII. The lower houfe of convocation being averſe to Cranmer, Crom- 
well, and thoſe who favoured the reformation, and ſuppoſing that the perſons 
whom Anne protected would now be involved in her ruin, ſent to che upper 
houſe ſixty- ſeven propoſitions, which they deemed heretical. At the {ame 
time, their deputies complained loudly againſt innovations in religion, and thoſe 
by whom they were introduced, meaning Cranmer, Cromwel, Shaxton, and 
Latimer. They had, in their propoſitions; inſerted many doctrines adopted by. 
the Lutherans, antient Lollards, and Anabaptiſts, inſinuating, that the reformerg 
profeſſed them all equally. But, they were baffled in their expeckation: Cran- 
mer and Cromwell ſtill maintained their places in Henry's favour, and the 
latter was created king's vicegerent in all ecclefiaſtical affairs. By Henry's 
order, he declared to the convocation, That the rites and cremonies of the 
church ſhould be reformed by the rules of Scripture; and in a tew'days, he pre- 
ſented to them a fer of articles drawn up by the king himſelf, touching the reli- 
ious doctrines, that the convocation. might examine them, and make a faith- 
Fudan their deliberations on the ſubject. In this debate, the friends and 
enemies of the reformation declared themſelves openly. Cranmer as ſeconded 
by Goodrick biſhop of Ely, Shaxton of Saliſbury, Latimer of Worceſter, Bars: 
low of St. David's, Fox of Hereford, and Hilſey of Rocheſter. At the head 
of the other party was Lee archhiſhop of Vork, ſupported by Stokeſſey of Lon- 
don, Tonſtal of Durham, Gardiner of Wincheſter, Longland of Lincoln, Sher- 
burn of Chicheſter, Nix of Norwich, and Kite of Carliſſe. Theſe were fecret. 
partiſans of the pope; with whom they hoped a reconciliation MR duet 
5 oh 
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be effected. But Cranmer and Cromwell had the king's ear, and perſuaded 
him, that the abuſes of which they demanded an abolition, directly tended to 
the ſupport of papal e After warm debates, the convocation agreed 
to certain articles reduced into the form of conſtitutions, importing, That the 
Holy Scripture was the foundation of faith, together with the creed of the Apo- 


ſtles, the Nicene, and that of Athanaſius : Thar baptiſm was abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary, as well as penitence, comprehended in the three acts of contrition, auricular 
confeſſion, and amendment of life: That the real body of Chriſt was preſent in 
the eucharift: That juſtification was acquired by regeneration, in contrition, 
faith, and charity: t images ought to be preſerved in churches; but, that 
the worſhip ſhould not of payer to the image, but to God himſelf: That the 
ſaints ought to be honoured, though without believing that they could Sent 

what was in the gift of God alone: That they might nevertheleſs be. invoked, 
without ſuperſtition, and their feſtivals obſerved ; but, that ſome of theſe might 
be retrenched by the king's authority: That the cuſtomary ceremonies of the 


church ſhould be retained; ſuch as the prieſt's ornaments, holy water, conſecrated 


bread, tapers on Candlemas-day, aſhes on Aſh-Wedneſday, palms on.Palm- 


Sunday, proſtrations before the croſs on Good-Friday, hallow of the font, 


war between France and the emperor. 


exorciſms, and benedictions: That prayers ſhould be put 7 207 eparted ſouls, 


and alms given for maſſes and exequies ; but, as the place they were in, and the 


| pains they ſuffered, had not been aſcertained by ſcripture, they ought to be re- 


mitted wholly to God's mercy : That the ridiculous notions of purgatory 
ſhould be exploded; ſuch as that ſouls could be delivered from it by the pope's 
pardon, or by maſſes ſaid in certain places, or before particular images. 

S LVIII. Theſe conſtitutions, corrected in ſome places by the king's own 
hand, were ſigned by Cromwell, Cranmer, ſeventeen biſhops, forty abbots or 
priors, and fifty archdeacons, or deputies from the lower houſe of convocation, 
among whom were two Italians, namely, Peter Vannes archdeacon of Wor- 
ceſter, and Polydore Vergil archdeacon of Wells, who wrote an hiſtoty of Eng- 


land. Before the convocation broke up, the king imparted to the two houſes, 


a citation he had received to a council, which the pope, in concert with the em- 

or, had aſſembled at Mantua. The clergy: having deliberated upon this 
ſubject, declared, That neither the pope, nor any prince upon earth, had power to 
convoke a en council without Fe conſent of all the ſovereigns in Chri- 
ſtendom. Henry, ſatisfied with this deciſion, publiſhed a — renin ye 
council of Mantua, ' declaring he could not look upon that as a free. council, 
which was aſſembled in a ſuſpected place, where the biſhop of Rome preſided, 
and which could not be compoſed of any great number of prelates, during the 


IX. About this time, Reginald Pole rendered himſelf univerſally famous 
for his taſte and learning. He was deſcended from the duke of N 


conſequently related to the King, who reſolved to raiſe him to the higheſt dig- 
nities of the church, beſtowed upon him the deanery of Exeter, and. ſent him 
to finiſh his ſtudies at Paris. He refuſed. to concur with Henry's agents ing 
procuring the ſubſcriptions and ſeals of the French univerſities, in favour of the 
divarce, which be himſelf diſapproved. He afterwards returned to Eng 


and concurred wich the c 10 acknowledging Henry ſupreme head 5 the 
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church. Then he made a voyage to Padua, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his wit and eloquence, above all his cotemporaries; and contracted an in- 
timacy of friendſhip with the moſt eminent men and writers of that country. 
Fhe king underſtanding, that he openly condemned him for his ſeparation from 
the apoſtolic ſee, feat to him a book written by doctor Sampſon in defence of 
his proceedings. To this performance Pole wrote an anſwer, intituled De unio- 
ne eccleſiaſtica, in which he reprehended the king in very ſevere terms, com- 
paring him to Nebuchadonofor z and conjuring the emperor to turn his arms 
againſt him, rather than againſt any other infidel. Henry, though incenſed at 
this preſumption, diſſembled his reſentment, and deſixed he would come over 
to explain ſome. paſſages in his book, which he did not rightly underſtand ; but 
finding him upon his guard, he deprived him of all his dignities, and wreaked 
his revenge on Pale's family and kindred. The made up all his loſſes, 


623 


and preſented him with a cardinal's hat. But he did not rife above the -» -— _ 


af a deacon; nevertheleſs, he became more and more attached to the 
interefts. 1 Is | 


SLX. The ſuppreſſion of the ſmall monaſteries, though deereed in the firft 


fefſioa of the parliament, did not take place till the month of Auguft, when iz 
produced great murmurs among the people, Many perſons of diſtinction were 


diſlatisfied at _ the effects of thoſe monaſteries which their anceſtors had 


founded. They ſaw themſelves deprived of a great convenience which they 
enjoyed, while they could provide for their younger children in thoſe convents ; 
beſides that of being boſpitably entertained by the abbots and priors, when they 
had occafion to travel through the country. The poor had (til r reafog 
tw. complain, becauſe they lived upon the alms daily diſtributed by thofe reli- 

10us / houſes; and ſuperſtitious people lamented, that the ſouls of their 

tends would now continue in purgatory, ſince the prayers for the dead were 
abokſhed by the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries. In order to appeaſe theſe dif- 
contents, the king, the advice of Cromwell, ſold the lands of the ſup- 
preſſed monaſteries at a low price, on condition that the purchaſers ſhould mazn- 
rin the practice of hoſpitality ; and he re-eſtabliſhed one and thirty convents, 
for the further ſatisfaction of the people: but even this condeſcenſion failed 


to produce the deſired effect, though it reconciled many lay gentlemen to the 


meaſures which had been taken. Yet, what the king gained by this expedient, 


he loſt by another ſtep, namely, that of publiſhing, in the name of his vicege- 


vent, a ſer of injunctions for regulating the lives and conduct of eccleſſaſtics. 


This was the firſt pure act of the king's ſupremaey ; for, in alf the preceding | 


tranſactions, he had the concurrence of the convocation. The clergy now 
looked upon themſelves as ſlaves to a vicegerent. The great advantage hey 
vied to make by their images, relics, and pilgrimages, was taken away by the 
injunctions. They were loaded with ſevere impolitions ; a fifth part of their 
vevenues was deducted for repairs; a tenth for exhibitioners, whom they 
were obliged to maintain; and a fortieth for charity: their labour was increaſed, 
and they were reſtrained to a lite of ſeverity. The ſecular clergy thus hampered, 
_eoncurred with the regulars, in diffuſing a ſpirit of diſcontent among the peo- 
ple; and they were fecretly encouraged by the great abbots, who trembied at 
the diſſolution of the leſſer monaſteries, on the ſuppoſition that their houſes 
would meet with the lame fate. 8 
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S LI. At length, a flame of rebellion was kindled, and broke forth in Lin- 
colaſhire, where above twenty thouſand perſons aſſembled, under the conduct of 
doctor Makrel, prior of Barlins, diſguiſed like a cobler. They ſwort᷑ to be true 
to God, the king, and the commonwealth ; and ſent a petition td court, com- 
plaining, That many religious houſes were ſuppreſſed by the advice of ſome evil 
counſellors: That they laboured under ſome hardſhips in their ſecular concerns, 
from certain late acts of parliament: That ſome biſhops had ſubverted the 
faith: That they apprehended the jewels and plate of their churches would be 
taken away. They intreated the king to, aſſemble the nobility of the nation, 
and conſult them touching theſe grievances; and they concluded with acknow- 
ledging him as ſupreme head of the church, to whom the tithes-and. farſt fruits 
of all livings juſtly belonged. The king publiſhed a very ſevere anſwer to this 
remonſtrance, following the firſt dictates of his paſſionate temper and imperious 
diſpoſition z. and ſent Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk againſt' them, at the: 


head of ſome forces. Though his anſwer ſerved only to inflame the multitude, 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction entered into a private negotiation with the duke, 


aſſuring him, they had joined the revolters for no other purpoſe but to bring 
them by degrees to a ſenſe of their duty; and that, if the king would indulge 
them with an amneſty, they would ſoon diſperſe without bloodſhed. The duke 
wrote to the king on this ſubject; and Henry being informed of another in- 
ſurrection in Yorkſhire, publiſhed an amneſty in favour of the revolters of Lin- 
colnſhire, who diſbanded accordingly, though ſome of the number joined the 
rebellion in the county of York, which was much more dangerous'than the other, 
becauſe the effect of premeditation, and encouraged by many perſons of con- 
ſequence. It was headed by one Robert Aſke, who had attempted to engage 
William lord Dacres of Gilleſland, and ſeveral other gentlemen in the conſpi- 
racy, which was called a Pilgrimage of grace. The inſurgents were preceded by 
prieſts with crucifixes in their hands; and the paſſion of Chriſt was painted on 
their banners. They compelled all the freeholders in the neighbourhood either 
to join them, or fly the country. They re-eſtabliſhed the monks who had been 
diſpoſſeſſed. The commons of Richmond, Lancaſter, Durham, and Weſtmore+ 
land, roſe in arms at the ſame juncture. | ee STOLL 463! 40} 
$ LXII. The earl of Shrewſbury armed his vaſſals to oppoſe their progreſs; 
and was created king's lieutenant - againſt the rebels; while the duke of Suf- 
folk was ordered to remain in Lincolnſhire to hinder any freſh commotion in 
that county. Several noblemen were commiſſianed: to levy forces, and the 
king himſelf began to aſſemble an army to be commanded by the duke of 
Norfolk. During theſe preparations, A ſke reduced the caſtle of Pontefract, into 
which the archbiſhop of York and the lord Darcy had thrown themſelves. He 
afterwards made himſelf maſter. of Hull and York, and obliged all the nobility 
of thoſe parts to jain, his army. Lancaſter, the herald, being ſent to this de- 
magogue with a proclamation, found him fitting in ſtate between the arch- 
biſhop and Darcy, who had taken his oath upon compulſion; importing, That 
they ſhould engage in this Pilgrimage of grace for the love of God, and preſer- 
vation of . rſon and iflue, the purification of the nobility, the ex- 
pulſion of baſe blood and evil counſellors, the reſtitution of the church, amd 


the ſuppreſſion of heretics... Aſke,, being informed of the contents of the pro- 
clamation, would nor ſuffer it to be read in public; but granted a ſafe-congduct 
EST | | to 
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to the herald, in conſideration of his office. He required Henry Clifford, earl 
of Cumberland, to ſurrender his caſtle of Skipton, and join his forces; but 
that nobleman refuſed to comply with his demand, although he was forſaken 
by five hundred gentlemen, whom he retained at his gyn expence. Then the 
rebels befieged Sir Ralph Ewers in the caſtle of Scarborough, Which he gal- 
lantly defended; though he and his 3 taſted no other food for twenty- 
four days but fimple bread and water. Ty this affair become 
every day more and more ſerious, fegt the duke Verden and the W of 
=; with ſome troops levied in hafte, to join the earl of Shrewſbury ;, bur, 
even after che junction, they were not able to face the enemy, ho 4 vanced 
againſt them to the number. of thirt fn pg men; and, in all probability, 
dul have attacked them at Doncaſter, had not the river been ſo ſwelled b 
heavy rains that they could not ford i it, and the bridge 0 Rrongly. forage, 
that they had no proſpe& of 17001 it · by aſſault. N 
S LXIII. The duke of Norfolk, who fayoured them in bis heart, was. 
ſorry to find himſelf unable to attack them: he maintained 2 private her 
_ ligence with ſome of their. chiefs, and, by his advice, they preſented an humb 
tition to the king, which the duke engaged to deliver, and ſupport with his 
Intereft; but, in the, mean time, be inliſted upon a ceflation of hoſtilitics,. to 
which they agreed. Perceiving however that Henry, inſtead of anſwering, Gets 
petition, endeavoured to ſow diviſion among them by his emiſſaries, they 
Feſolved to attack his army without further delay; but were once mark pre- 
vented by the rain, which rendered the river impaſſable, Then the ki ing pro- 
oſed they ſhould ſend” three hundred deputies to meet his commiſſiqners at 
Posen and the duke of Norfolk returning to that place, ave them to 
underſtand he had procured, an amneſty in their fayour, from which however 
ten were excepted ſix of theſe, by name, and the other four to be pitched upon 
by his majeſty. This indulgence they rejected, but ſent their three 1 —— 
deputies to Poncaſter; and. as they knew the 39 97 intention was 4 gain £1 
by protrafting 4 the. negotiation, and that he "hoped ſuch a number of 2 515 
Would not agree ampßg themſelves, wer ſuroiſhed them with inſtruclions in 
writing, containins & gertain propoſals, ff from: which they were not at liberty. t 


receds; They dgnanded a general pardop, without exception : *. at the. 

ſhould bats | Re at Vork, 1 —— al a equrt of 15 juſtice in i 
Nortfl; F har the iphaÞitanrs of cee p. Parts s ſhould not be: ig ed] to proſecute 
their Jaw⸗flts in London . N laws, lately eyance of 


the people, fonld be rex yealed': That the we (rl Mary ene A yh: declared 
legitimate, and the ope 5 authority reg bli cd on the antient doting: 
That the monaſteries which. had been ſy et ſhoy]d- be reſtore to. their 


former condition: That the Lutherans god all in ors in relig 13] 
ſeverely puniſhed :* That? 1 h 89 and Eg more foe 
5 


pelled from the crowh d at HATE t; Lee a on, the o - 
miſſioners. for the fut 178 ge of of e be impriſch EC e obliged 
to give account of their e and lr ings 


8 LXIV. Theſe ena es 1 1 7 18 a commiſſioners z and the 
e 


of Nor hs p56. Io ly afraid of 
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as he Was in no condition to oppoſe them, it would be neceſſary to give them 
ſore fort of fatisfaction. Henry forthwith impowered him to offer a general 
amneſty without exception, and to promile in his name that the next parka- 
ment ſhould be held in the North. Theſe terms were accepted by the chiefs of 
the inſprgents; and, the accommodation Depp concluded, they diſperſed to 
their own homes, to the inexpreſſible diſſatisfaction of the monks and fanatics, 


ho nevertheleſs till continued to,cheriſh among them the ſpirit of revolt. 


$LXV. While theſe events engroſſed the attention of the Engliſh monarch, 
a fle rupture happened between the emperor and the king of France. Charles, 
on his return from Africa, continued: to amuſe Francis with a negotiation; in- 
ſimuating that he would cede the dutchy of Milan in favour of his third ſon, 
the duke of Angouleme, on certain conditions: but, as he wavered in his pro- 
poſals, Francis ordered his general to ſuſpend all hoſtilities in Piedmont, and 
ſent the cardinal of Lorrain, as his ambaſſador, to demand a categorical anſwer 


of the emperor, who had repaired to Rome. There, in a public conſiſtory, 


he declaimed againſt the king of France as the ſole author of all the wars 


which had afflicted Europe fince his acceſſion to the throne; and obſerved, 


that, inſtead of ſhedding ſo much innocent blood, he would have acted more 
like a chriſtian prince in deciding the quarrel with Charles by a ſword and 


E in ſome boat or iſland. Next day, the French ambaſſador deſired to 


now if his intention was to challenge his maſter to ſingle combat; but he re- 


plied in the negative, ſaying, his meaning was that the French king ought to 


brve accepted the expedient when it was firſt propoſed. The cardinal ſoon 
perceived that Charles had no intention to beſtow the dutchy of Milan on a 


prince of the houſe of France; and wrote to Francis that he had nothing to 


expect but war from the emperor. He had already projected the ſcheme of an 


invaſion againſt France, and began to aſſemble three armies; one to act in 


Piedmont under his own command, another in Picardy, and a third in Cham- 


agne. Francis, being appriſed of his deſign, recalled the greateſt part of 
Fig troops from Piedmont, after having left ſtrong. garriſons in Turin and. 
the other places he had conquered. The French forces had no ſooner quitted 
Piedmont than Charles inveſted Turin, and, during the ſiege, entered Pro- 


vence at the head of a numerous army; while Francis, Ming provided for 
the defence of Marſeilles, ordered two camps to be fortified, one at Cavaillon, 


under the command of the marechal de Montmorency, and the other at Valence, 8 
where he was made acquainted with the death of his eldeſt ſon the dauphin, 


ho had been poiſoned by Montecuculli. The emperor, having reduced Aix, 
undertook the ege 
I 


of Marſeilles, which however he was obliged to raiſe; and. 
for want of proviſion, retreated in great diſorder towards Genoa, where he 
embarked for Spain. In the mean time, the count de Naſſau fell into Picardy 
with thirty thouſand men, took Guiſe by aſſault, and beſieged Peronhe, which 


was reliebed by the duke of Guiſe. Francis, in his return to Paris, was 


An. Ch. 1537. 


— 


met by James V. king of Scotland, who demanded his daughter Madelaine in 
marriage, and the nuptials were ſolemnized in January. 4 . fo 5 a | 
S LXVI. England was ſtill agitated by the remains of the laſt ſtorm in the 


: 


North. The King had no intention to keep his word with the rebels; but or- | 


dered the duke of Norfolk to continue in arms among them, to be a check 


vpon their conduct, and to exact the oath. of ſupremacy, which was ad- 


miniſter, q 


miniſtered to perſons of all ranks and conditions. Aſke was ordered to repair 
to court, where he at firſt met with a civil reception; but the lord Darcy. was 
| ſent to the Tower as ſoon as he arrived at London. The diſcontents among 
the people of the North ſoon broke out again in open rebellion: two gentle - 
men, called Muſgrave and Tilby, putting themſelves at the head of eight 
thouſand malecontents, made an attempt upon Carliſle; from hence they 
were repulſed, and afterwards entirely routed by the duke of Norfolk. Muſ- 
grave eſcaped; but Tilby, with ane Ie his followers, were taken, and hanged 
upon the walls of Carliſſe. Another body, commanded by Sir Francis Bigot, 
and one Hullam, endeavoured to ſurpriſe Hull, but were alſo taken and exr 
ecuted. Theſe enterprizes exaſperated the ferocious temper of the king to ſuch 
a degree, that he commanded Aſke and the lord Darcy to he put to death, on 
pretence of a conſpiracy, for which likewiſe the lord Huſſey and many perſons 
of diſtinction ſuffered, ' notwithſtanding; the amneſty which had been granted. 
The lord Darcy, during his impriſonment, accuſed. the duke of Norfolk of 
having favoured the rebels at Doncaſter. The duke denied the charge, which 
he,imputed to malice,” and offered to clear himſelf by fingle combat but the 
king, whether convinced of his innocence, or unwilling to deal ſeverely with 
ſuch.a powerful nobleman, declared himſelf ſatisfied with his conduct. By this 
time Henry's diſpoſition was ſo ſavaged that he became terrible to his ſubjects : 
not ſatisfied with the blood he had ſhed, he ordered Thomas Fitzgerald, fon 
to the earl of Kildare, and five of his uncles, who had ſurrendered to lord Grey 
on promiſe of pardon, and been long detained in priſon, to be hanged at Ty- 
burn; but the younger ſon of Kildare eſcaped by being packed up in a bundle 
of cloaths, and was conveyed to Ireland, from whence he ſailed to France; 
and, finding himſelf unſafe in that kingdom, took refuge with cardinal Pole, 


- 


who was his kinſman, and received him with great hoſpitality... The king, Ld. Herbert. 


having quelled the rebellion in Ireland, commanded the parliament of that 
kingdom to paſs divers ſtatutes againſt the pope's authority, for the eſtahliſh- 
ment of the ſucceſſion, the uſe of the Engliſh language, and the ſuppreſiion of 
certain monaſteries.. 124 een ane e mtb“ 
SLXVII. On the twelfth day of October the queen was delivered at Hamp- 
ton - court of a prince, who was chriſtened by the name of Edward; and, tho? 
the mother died in two days after the birth, Henry was overjoyed at this event, 
which not only gratified his vanity, but removed all doubts about the ſucceſſion, 


In fix. days after this child was born, the king created him prince of Wales, Polyd. Vergil. 


duke of Cornwall, and earl of Cheſter. At the ſame time, the queen's brother, 

Sir Edward Seymour, lately made lord Beauchamp, was created earl of Hert- 
ford; Sir William Fitzwilliams honoured with the title of earl of Southamp- 
ton; in the month of March, Sir William Paulet, treaſurer of the houſhold, 
was created lord St. John; and Sir John A eh dignified with 
the title of lord Ruſſel, © In che courſe of this. year, James V, of Scotland, in 


his return from France with his young queen, tauching on the coaſt of England. 


had been ſollicited by a great number of, the natives to take up arms againſt 
the, tyrant, Henry; but he declined embracing their propoſals, and arrived at 
Edinburgh, where his queen ſoon. died of afl hectic fever; then, he ſent am- 
baſſadors to France to demand in marriage Mary, {iter of the duke of, Guiſe, 


4 L theſe 


and cardinal of Lortain, whom he actually eſpouſed in the ſequel. During Buchanan. 
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theſe tränſactſons, tlie Proteſtants in Geriyiany were tit ꝓerſrented by ilie in- 
rrigus of the mp r and His brother Feräihagd king of the Romans. The 
council, conveked at Mantuda; was a ſtep directly contrary to the promiſe 
Charles had made of aſſembling one in Germany: and the Lutherans complained 
of this breach of promiſe, refuſing to ſubmit to the deciſions of a council in 
Which the pope preſided. The emperor, wheſe ſcheme was to cruſſi them by 
force of artis, endeavoured to affluſe tbem with deluſtve anſwers, until he 
Thould be in à condition to declafe his defigns. FPhat he might be enabled to 
execute it With the fairer pröſpect of ſueceſs, he concluded a truce with Fran- 
cis, And negotiated for a peace, in hope ef detaching the French king from 
the league Of Smalealde. Mean while the Pope, poſtponing the opening of 
the cou, from May to November, directed the cardinals Contarini, Sadelet, 
Potty and Bembo, to enquire into ſuch abuſes of the church as: required re- 
formation, They found nothing amiſs in point of dectrine; and, with re- 
tpett to diſcipline, made out a liſt of divers trifling irregularities, which, in 
their opinion, deſerved to be reformed. IR eee ee un gust! 
S EXVIE. Henty had been ſo provoked by the ill offices of the monks 


Who ſtirred up the late inſurrections, that he reſolved to ſupprefs all the monaſ- 


teries in England, without exception; his reſolution being in this particular in- 
flüenced by his Intereſt as well as reſentment, for lie already graſped in idea the 
rents and riches of all the convents and religious houfes. To pave the way 
for this total diſſolution, he ordered another minute viſitation, that he might 
be able to remove che prejudices of the people, by divulging the enormities 
committed in thoſe receptacles of vice; and ſuch ſcenies were brought to light, 
as could not fail to excite the farprize and abhorrence of the public. A great 
number of monks, and even ſome abbots and priors, were convicted of holding 
correſpondente with the rebels, and executed as traitors. Many compromiſed 
for their lives, by reſigning their houſes into the king's hands; ſome gave up: 


their monaſteries from motives of conſcience; others to avoid puniſhment and 


difgrace ; but all of them received penſions for their ſubſiſtence. Had nothing 


| N againſt choſe religious foundations but the vice and profligacy of the 


bots, abbeſſes, nns, and friars, the people would have naturally thought 


that the inſtitütion, which was good in itſelf, ought not to have been aboliſhed, 


for the corruption. of the members, WHO might have been changed and re- 


formed. But the king choſe a more effectual expedient, in opening the eyes 


of the people with re ry to the pretended ſanctity of relics, images, and all 
the other trumpery of ſuperſtition. The viſitors were inſtructed to examine, 
and, if poſſible, diſcover the arts by which the minds of the vulgar were 
infatuated; and then the whole machinery of monkiſh impoſture was detected: 
not but that the ſcandalous vices practiſed in convents were likewiſe pub- 
liſhed, in order to undeceive the nation. The impurities of Sodom and Go- 
morrah ate ſaid to have been exceeded in Battel- abbey, Chriſt- church in Can- 


terbury, and ſeveral other convents. . They found innumerable inſtances of 
-whoredorn, adultery, onaniſm, and other unnatural luſts and beaſtly practices; 


with arts to prevent conception, and procure” abortion among the nuns who 
were debauched. With reſpect to monkifh idolatry and deceit, Reading ſeems 
to have been the repoſitory - of the nation. There the viſtters found an angel 
with one wing, that brought over the head of the ſpear that pierced the 2 
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Jeſus Chriſt, with ſuch an inventory of other relics as filled up four ſheets of 
Paper. At St. Edmundſbury they ſeized Tome of the coals that roaſted St. 
9995 the parings of St. Edmund's toes, the penknife and bots of St. 
Thomas Becket, a great quantity of the real croſs, and certain relics to prevent 
rain and the generation of wands among corn. Thie houle of Weſtacre had 
pawned a finger of St, Andrew for forty pounds; But this the viſitors-did not 
think proper to redeem... There was a crucifix at Boxely in Kent, diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellation of the Rood of Grace, which had been long in reputation, 
becauſe it had been ſeen to bend and raile itſelf, hake the head, hands, and 
feet, roll the eyes, and move the lips. This puppet, being brought to Lon- 
don, was broke in pieces in ſight & the people at St. Paul's croſs, where; with 
their own eyes they faw the ſprings by hich it had been, actuated. At Hales 
in Glouceſterſhire the monks had carried on a profitable traffic with the blood 
of Chriſt in a chryſtal vial : ſometimes this blood appeared, and ſometimes 
was inviſible, according to the faith or, holineſs of the ſpectator. I his relic 
was no other than the blood of a duck renewed weekly, and put in a vial ; one 
{ide of which was thin and tranſparent,- and the, other. thick and imperwious to 
the rays of light: it was placed near the altar, ſo as to be turned occaſionally 
by thoſe ſpiritual jugglers, according to the bounty of the pilgrim, or votaty, 
by whom it was adored, | The viſitor for Wales ſent up to London a huge 
image of wood called Dawel Gatheren, to which incredible 8 e 
rims reſorted, on the ſuppoſition that ĩt had power to deliver ſouls from hell. 
This idol ſerved for fuel to burn friar Forreſt in Smithfield; and another 
famous image of our Lady at Worceſter, was found to be the ſtatue of a 2 | 
diſguiſed with veils. and other ornaments. , Another, in the biſhopric of St 
David's, with a taper which was ſaid to have continued burning nine years, 
witch many rich ſhrines belonging to our Lady of Walſingham, of Ipſwich, and 
of Iſlington, were committed to the flames by order of the vicegerent. That 
of St. Thomas Becket at Canterbury excelled all the others in magnificence, 
and opinion of ſanctity: vaſt numbers of 19 755 reſorted to it from all quar- 
ters, and even preferred it to thoſe of Chriſt and the Bleſſed Virgin; for, in 
one year, the -offerings at the altar of Chriſt and his mother did not exceed 
four pounds; and thoſe at the ſhrine of St. e amounted to nine hundred 
and Hfty- four. Lewis VII. of France had viſited and preſented at it a jewel 
that was deemed. the richeſt in Europe. Not contented with one feſtival in 
"the ycar, they kept the anniverſary of his tranſlation as an holiday; and, in 
every fiftieth year, there was a jubilee for fifteen days, during which, indul- 
gences were granted to all that came to viſit his ſhrine. The ſkull, which they 
worſhipped as the ſaint's, had never belonged to him; for the true ſkull was 
found lying in the grave with the reſt of his bones. The ſhrine was now 
broken down and carried away, together with the gold that adorned it, which 
filled two large cheſts that eight ſtrong men could hardly carry out of the 
church. The king ordered his bones to be burned, his name expunged from 
the calendar, and the office for his feſtival to be ſtruck out of the breviary. A 
convocation meeting took into. conſideration the articles which had been pub- 
liſhed in the preceding year, and given great offence; and, at the concluſion - 
of their ſeſſion, they printed an explanation of the Creed, the i | 
| the. 
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the ten Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, the ſalutation of the Virgin, 
with the doctrines of Juſtification and Purgatory. | (4. 
S LXIX. When Henry's proceedings were known at Rome, that city was 
filled with fatires and libels againſt his perſon and conduct. He was branded 
as the moſt infamous and ſacrilegious tyrant that ever exiſted. They accuſed 
him of violating the aſhes of the dead, which even the heathens bad revered; 
with waging war againſt heaven and the ſaints; with ſacrificing conſecrated 
prieſts to his ſavage cruelty and revenge; with pilfering all that the devotion 
of former ages had dedicated to God and his ſervice. They compared him to 
Belſhazar, Nero, Domitian, Diocleſian, and eſpecially to Julian the apoſtate, 
whom he reſembled in his learning and apoſtacy, though he fell ſhort of him 
in his morals. Henry had ſpies at Rome, who gave him to underſtand that 
the intelligence from England was generally ſent to cardinal Pole. That pre- 
late's pen being ſtill recognized in ſome of the keeneſt ſatires, Henry conceiyed 
ſuch; an implacable reſentment againſt him as he had never harboured againſt 
any other perſon; and wreaked his revenge on the cardinal's family. Pope 
Paul III. now publiſhed the bull againſt Henry, which he had hitherto ſuſ- 
"pended ; he endeavoured to inſtigate all chriſtian princes againſt him, and even 
offered the kingdom of England to James king of Scotland. 10 
S LXX. Henry being made acquainted with the publication of this bull, 
exacted of the biſhops and abbots a new oath, by which they renounced the 
pope's authority; and a new tranſlation of the Bible, printed at London, being 
preſented to him by Cromwell, he permitted it to be diſtributed through all the 
principal churches of the kingdom. About the ſame time, he ordered the clergy 
to read the Lord's prayer, the confeſſion of Faith, and the ten Commandments, 
in Engliſh. They were directed to recommend good works, and teach the peo- 
ple, that relics, roſaries, and fuch trompery, were unneceſſary to falvation. All 
the images to which devotees made offerings, were pulled down, all the tapers 
were taken away, except thoſe that burned before the repreſentation of Chriſt ; 
and he ſuppreſſed all the invocations of Ora pro nobis, added to the prayers 
addreſſed to ſain. e 3 
$ LXXI. Although this ordinance was a mortal blow to the old religion, 
the king was now ſo abſolute, that no perſon would venture to expreſs the leaſt 
diſapprobation. Gardiner 8 of Wincheſter, had by this time returned 
from France: he deteſted the reformation in his heart, was ſuſpected of having 
reconciled himſelf privately to the pope; and of carrying on a correſpondence 
with the emperor. Nevertheleſs, he diſſembled in ſuch a manner, that the 


king, who deſpiſed his intellects, had no doubt of his fidelity; and even be- 


ſtowed upon him ſome degree of his confidence, on account of his complai- 
ſance and ſubmiſſion. As he ſeemed to enter into all the king's meaſures with 
the utmoſt zeal of obedience, Henry willingly liſtened to him in his ſuggeſtions 
againſt the Sacramentarians, or thoſe who denied the real preſence in the Eu- 
_ chariſt, eſpecially as this was a doctrine to which the king himfelf was firmly 
attached. Gardiner imagined, that the zeal of thoſe who favoured. the refor- 
mation, when perſecuted, would irritate the temper of the king, who was impa- 
tient of contradiction; and that he would cruſh them during the prevalence of 
his indignation,” The biſhop carried his point fo far as to raiſe a perſecution 
againſt the Sacramentarians, one of whom called John Nicholſon, alias Lambert, 
ſuffered death as an heretic. | He had been minifter of the Engliſh company at 
PET | ; Antwerp, 
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Antwerp, from which office he was diſmiſſed on account of his belief. He 
afterwards kept a ſchool at London; and hearing doctor Taylor preach upon 
the real preſence in the Sacrament, preſented him with his reaſons! for contra- 
dicting that doctrine. The paper was carried to Cranmer, Who Was then of 
Luther's opinion in that article, and endeavoured to convince Lambert of his 
error. But, this laſt appealed to the king, who undertook to confute him in 
Weſtminſter-Hall, before the biſhops, nobility, and judges of the realm. A ſham 
diſpute was accordingly maintained by Henry, ſeconded by all his prelates, 
who extolled his learning with the moſt extravagant encomiums. Lambert 
was brow-beaten, confounded, and convicted of hereſy: but, he choſe to reign) 
his life, rather than part with his opinion; and was burned at Smithfield, with 


| horrid circumſtances of barbariry. The adulation of the learned; ' inſpired: the Burnet. 


king with ſuch an opinion of his own ability, as proved equally fatal to both 
parties; for, he now reſolved to puniſn rigorouſly all thoſe who ſhould pre- 
ſume to differ from him in point of opinion, without making any diſtinction 
between papiſt and reformer. Underſtanding that the emperor had concluded 
a truce for ten years with the king of France, he endeavoured to profit by his 
negotiation with the League of Smalcalde ; and deſired them to ſend over theo- 
logicians to confer with him concerning the points in which he differed from 
thoſe of their communion. They diſpatched ambaſſadors to England for that 
purpoſe ; but, as they inſiſted upon his embracing the confeſſion of Augſburg; 
and would not give up one tittle of their belief, touching the communion in 
one ſpecies, private maſſes, auricular confeſſion, and the celibacy of prieſts; all 
which articles they renounced, he was obliged to diſmiſs them without comin 
to any reſolution. | | 5 39147 U man 


had favoured its progreſs. Cranmer ſtill kept his footing in the ſeing's good 
graces, by dint of perſonal merit; but, Cromwell is ſaid to have minded his 
own intereſt, rather than that of religion: Shaxton, biſhop of Saliſbury, was 
proud and litigious : Latimer, of Worceſter, was weak and ſimple: Barlow, of 


St. Afaph, ſhallow and imprudent : and the other preachers of the new reli- 


gion were generally enthuſiaſts, who ſuffered themſelves to be hurried: away 


y an intemperate zeal, which payed no. reſpect to the temper and character of ; 
Henry; and conſequently never failed to incur his indignation, About this time 


they flattered themſelves they had gained an acceſſion of ſtrength in the pro- 


motion of Bonner to the ſee of Hereford, vacant by the death of Edward Fox: 
but, they were grievouſly diſappointed. for that prelate, notwithſtanding the 
obligations he had been laid under by the chiefs of the reformation, became one 


of their moſt rancorous enemies. At the death of Stokeſley, he was afterwards 
advanced to the ſee of London. Cromwell and Cranmer perceiving that their 
credit began to diminiſh, thought there was no method ſo likely to retrieve their 


influence at court, as that of perſuading. the king to marry: another wife, upon 
whoſe pi :e&tion they might depend. With this view they turned their eyes to 


Herbert. 


SLXXIII. By this time the pope had effected an interview at Nice, between 
the emperor and the king of France, who, though they could not agree to a 


Germany; and Cromwell undertook to negotiate a match between Henry, and 
Anne ſiſter to the duke of Cleves and to the dutcheſs of Saxony. | 


treaty 


SLXXII. The intereſt of the reformed religion in England began to deeline p. Bellay. 
ſenſibly at court, ſince the death of the queen, who, as well as her predeceſſor, 


— 
* * 
1 

— 
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treaty of peace, concluded a truce for ten years; and then pope Paul engaged 
in a league againſt the Turks, with the emperor, the king of the Romans, 
ang the Venetians. Francis having nothing further to fear from Charles, 
cooled ſenſibly in his friendſhip towards Henry, who reſented his indifference, 
and ordered Bonner, in his return from Spain, to demand of him an Engliſh 
rebel who had taken refuge in France, together with the arrears of his penſion. 
Bonner made thoſe demands in ſuch inſolent terms, that Francis, by an expreſs 
courier, deſired Henry to recal him; and ſo far the king complied with his 
requeſt, Mean while, cardinal Pole, not ſatisfied with having reviled the cha- 
racter of Henry, by word and writing, maintained a private correſpondence in 
England ;-and was even {aid to aſpire at the crown, through a marriage with 
the ptinceſs Mary. His correſpondence was diſcovered to the king by Sir 
Geoffery de la Pole, his own kinſman; and in conſequence of this information, 
Heary Courtney marquis of Exeter, grandſon of Edward IV. Henry de la Pole 
lord Montague, Sir Edward Nevill, and Sir Nicholas Carew knight of the gar- 
Herbert, ter, were tried, convicted, and executed for high treaſon. Irie 5 

$LAXIV. The king having extorted reſignations from all the abbots and 

_ priors of monaſteries, acquired a vaſt acceſſion or revenue, not only by the 

rents of thoſe houſes, but alſo by their moveables, clocks, bells, lead, and 

- other materials; for, notwithſtanding the induſtry which the monks, and their 

ſuperiors exerted in pillaging their churches and convents, when they found 

themſelves on the brink of being ſuppreſſed, a great quantity of rich moveables 

ſtill remained, inſomuch, that in the abbey of St. Edmundſbury, the king 

; found to the value of five thouſand marks in geld and filver bullion, The 
An- Ch. 159. parliament being aſſembled on the twenty- eighth day of April, and being pro- 
8 perly tutared by the king: enacted the law of the Six articles, commonly called 

S, the Bloody ſtatute, denouncing. death againſt all thoſe ,who ſhould deny tran- 
ſubſtantiation; maintain the neceſſity; of communicating. in both ſpecies, affirm, 
that it was lawful for prieſts to marry; that the vows of chaſtity might be 
violated; that private maſſes were uſaleſs; and, that auricular confeſſion was 
not neceſſary to ſalvation, This ſtatute was ſuggeſted by Gardiner biſhop of 
Wincheſter, who told the king, that nothing would more effectually prevent 
the formation of a league sghinſt him: chat he had not altered the eſſentials of 
religion: and, that no potentate or perſon could believe him an heretic, while 
he maintained theſe ſix articles, which ſo ſignally diſtinguiſhed the true catho- 
lies from ſectaries and ũnnevators. Crammer oppoſed this ſtatute in parlia- 
ment ſor three days ſueneſſively 3 but as ſoon as, the bill paſſed, he ſent his wife 
abroad to Germany, of hich ſhe was a native. Henry, in order to reconcile 
the people to the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries, pretended, he had undoubted 
intelligence of an intention to invade England, viſited the ſea - coaſts in perſon, 
and began to build bulwarks for the defence of the kingdom, as well as a navy 
to protect commerce; deelaring, that all this extraordinary .cxpence would be 

- [defrayed by the revenues of the monaſteries, without any additional tax upon 
the people. The patliament, Which was jatizely devoted to his will, confirmed 
him in poſſeſſion of thoſe houſes, on che ſuppoſition that he would employ their 
income in other religious foundations; and by another ſtatute impowered him 
to ere ſome new hiſhopries, The number of monaſteries ſuppreſſed in Eng- 
Aund and Wales, amounted to ſix hundred and forty-five :; ninety aeone 
121 1 25 deſtroyed, 


Da Bellay. 


Camden. 
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deſtroyed, together with two thouſand three hundred and feventy-four chantres 
and free-chapels, and one hundred and ten hofpitals : the Joy reyenue of the 
whole being equal to one hundred and ſixty - one thouſand and one hundred pounds. 
Henry from this fund augmented the number of colleges and profeſſots in the 
univerſities, erected the biſhoprics of Weſtminſter, Oxford, Peterborough, Bri- 
ſtol, Cheſter, and Glouceſter: that of Weſtminſter was diſſolved by queen 
Mary, and Benedictines placed in the abbey; but, queen Elizabeth afterwards 


converted it to a collegiate church, and a ſeminary for young ſcholars. In this L4- Herbert 


ſeſſion of parliament an act was paſſed, decreeing, that the, lame obedience 
ſhould be payed to the king's proclamation, or an order of council during a 


minority, as was due to an act of parliament; but, this under certain limita- 


tions. Another ſtatute regulated the rank of the nobility; and Cromwell, 
though the ſon of a blackſmith, obtained the firſt place immediately after the 


Princes of the blood. Then the ſeſſion confirmed the ſentence e Act. Pubj 


againſt the marquis of Exeter, and the reſt who had been executed for carrying 
on a correſpondence with cardinal Pole: and for the ſame offence, condemned 


the cardinal's mother the counteſs of Saliſbury, and the marchioneſs of Exeter, 


without allowing them to plead in their own defence, though they were both 


princeſſes of the blood royal. The king granted a pardon in favour of the 
marchioneſs, and a reprieve to the counteſs, who nevertheleſs, died afterwards 


on a ſcaffold. 101 21 | 04:43; 4 929 
$ LXXV. Henry ſtill eſteemed Cranmer for his conſcientious behaviour, tho? 


he oppoſed the ſtatute of the ſix articles; and ſent the duke of Norfolk to aſſure 


him of the continuation of his affection. He afterwards diſcourſed with him 
upon that law; and allowed him to explain the reaſons that induced him to 


oppoſe it. He even ordered him to commit theſe reaſons to writing, though 


ſuch a ſtep was rendered capital by the ſtatute. Cranmer accordingly drew up 
a memorial on the ſubject, which being loſt by accident, fell into the hands of 
a perſon who would have delivered it to the king, had not he been prevented 
by Cromwell. Shaxton biſhop of Saliſbury, and Latimer of Worceſter, who 
had likewiſe oppoſed the articles, were not ſo favourably dealt with. In order 
to appeaſe the king's reſentment which they had incurred, they thought proper 
to reſigu their biſhoprics ; but, they had no ſooner made this ſacrifice; than 
they were-accuſed of harbouring ſentiments contrary to the ſtatute, and com- 
mitted priſoners to the Tower of London. When the ſeſſion: of parliament 
broke up, the king appointed commiſſioners devoted to the catholic, religion, 


and ſent them through the kingdom, to diſcover all thoſe who condemned the 


ſix articles, that they might be puniſhed with all the rigour -of the law. In 
London alone, above five hundred perſons were impriſoned on this account, 
after having been inveigled into confeſſion by the commiſſioners; but, the 
chancellor repreſented the pernicious conſequences of ſuch a perſecution, in 
ſuch pathetic terms to the king, that he pardoned all thoſe Who had been ap- 
prehended ; and put a ſtop for the preſent to all further enquiry. The king's 


will was now become the meaſure of the law, becauſe both youre cultivated 


his favour with the moſt abje& complaiſance. Bonner biſhop of London, 
though in ſecret a zealous partiſan of the papal power, managed his intereſt 


with ſuch dexterity, that he obtained letters patent, adjudging to him the ſpiri - 
e N | tualities 
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tualities as well as the temporalities of his biſhopric, during the King's good 


&> 4 


pleaſure; and Gardiner {till maintained his influence by the moſt extravagant 
complaiſance, and the moſt profound diflimulation. 0 1 

S LXXVI. Henry foreſeeing a rupture between the emperor and the pro- 
teſtants of Germany, ſent new ambaſſadors to the league of Smalcalde, to en- 


courage them in their oppoſition to the houſe of Auſtria; and to promiſe he 


would engage in their aſſociation. They perceived his drift was only to amuſe 


them, and intimidate the emperor by means of a negotiation with his enemies; 
and they frankly gave him to underſtand, that they would unite with him on 
no other terms, than that of his embracing the confeſſion of Augſburg. They 


faid, they had heard with great mortification of his perſecuting their brethren 
in his kingdom; and in particular, complained of the law of the fix articles, 


the injuſtice of which Melanchthon explained to him in a ſubmiſſive letter. 
Henry was ſhocked at the freedom of their expoſtulation ; and Gardiner, by 
flattering his vanity, added fuel to his reſentment. It was not in his power, 
however, to prevent an incident which in a great meaſure forwarded the refor- 


mation. Though the king was in poſſeſſion of the ſupremacy, he could not 


be ſatisfied until the people ſhould be convinced of his right to that prehemi- 
nence; and Cranmer knowing his anxiety on this ſubject, told him, that nothing 
would contribute to their undeception, more than a free uſe of the Scriptures, 
by which they would ſee that the pope's authority was not founded on the word 


of God. Henry no ſooner ſignified his approbation of this propoſal, than 
Gardiner employed all his art and rhetoric, to prevent ſuch a fatal blow to the 
catholic religion. The two prelates diſputed on the ſubject in preſence of the 
king, who decided in favour of Cranmer, telling the other, he was but a novice, 


who ought not to enter the lifts with ſuch an experienced general. The truth 
is, he thought his own intereſt coincided with Cranmer's propoſitians. He 
granted letters patent to Cromwell as his vicegerent, importing, That his ſub- 


jects ſhauld- have free and liberal uſe of the Bible tranſlated into the Engliſh 
tongue; and that for five years there ſhould be no impreſſion of the Bible, or 


any part of it, but only by ſuch as he ſhould appoint. Towards the end of 


this year, the inhabitants of Ghent mutinied, and offered to acknowledge- 


the French king as their ſovereign, if he would protect them from the reſent- 


ment of the emperor.- But Francis rejected their propoſal, which he commu- 
nicated to Charles, who had by this time amuſed: him ſo effectually with the 


| proune of reſtoring to him the dutchy of Milan, that he ventured to paſs through 


is dominions on the faith of a ſimple ſafe- conduct, and even viſited him at 
Paris, where he was received with the ſame honours which the French payed 
to their own ſovereig. | | 105 

$LXXVII. At this very period, Anne of Cleves arrived in England, 


after the match between her and Henry had been concluded, under the direction. 


of Cromwell. The king no ſooner heard ſhe, had landed at Rocheſter, than he 
went thither incognito, to ſee his future conſort, and found her ſo different from 


her picture, which had been drawn by Hans Holbein, that in the impatience of 
his diſappointment, he ſwore they had brought him a Flanders mare. Never- 
theleſs, reflecting that her brother the duke of Cleves was the emperor's neigh- 
bour in the Low.Countrtes,. and his competitor for the ſucceſſion to the dutchy 


of 


of Guelderland; that her ſiſter was married to the duke of Saxony; chief of the 


league of Smalcalde ; and that the emperor was then at Paris, endeavouring 


to detach Francis from the intereſts of England; he would not run the riſque 
of affronting two ſuch. powerful princes,' at a time when he might ſtand in 
need of their aſſiſtance ; and therefore he married the princeſs on the ſixth. day 
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of January. Next day Cromwell aſked him how he liked his new bed - fellow ?. An. Ch. 1540, 


and he declared to him in confidence, that he liked her worſe than eyer; that he 
ſuſpected ſhe was no maid ; that ſhe had unſavoury ſmells about her: and, that 
he believed he ſhould never be able to conſummate his nuptials/ -Yet he lived 
decently with her for five months, during which his averſion ſeemed to increaſe; 
though ſhe: did not appear much afflicted at his diſguſt. - She was naturally dull 
and phlegmatic z altogether unſkilled in muſic, which was always [agreeable 


to Henry; and ignorant of the Engliſh: language; in which however, the ſoon 


became a proficient. nas Abe why lords tHe; 
$ LXX VIIL The parliament, meeting on the twelfth day of April, Crom- 
well opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he informed the two houſes, that 
the king, in order to terminate all diſputes about religion, had appointed com- 
miſſioners to examine the conteſted articles, that a ſtandard of faith might be 
eſtabliſned upon the word of God alone; and, that after the truth ſhould be 
thus made known to his people, he was reſolved to puniſi, without mercy, 
all thoſe who ſhould preſume to prefer their own opinions to the eſtabliſned ar- 
ticles of belief. Thoſe commiſſioners being approved by the parliament, re- 


ceived orders to begin their inquiry without delay: and in the mean time, the 


king created Cromwell earl of Eſſex. In this ſeſſion, the order of the knights 
of St. John of Jeruſalem was ſuppreſſed, on pretence of their dependence on the 
and the emperor ;. and all their effects in England and Ireland confiſcated 
for the uſe of the king, who allotted three thouſand pounds yearly for their 
maintenance. - © - e a 7") | "7 £3: 
S LXXIX. Immediately after the prorogation of this parliament, the fall of 
Cromwell was decreed. He was hated and envied as an upſtart by the nobility 
in general, and deteſted by all the Roman catholics, as the inveterate enemy of 
their religion. The king had expreſſed great diſſatisfaction at his conduct in effect · 
ing this diſagreeable marriage; and the duke of Norfolk and Gardiner did not 
fail to inflame his diſcontent. They repreſented, that the kingdom was filled 
with malecontents on the ſcore of religion; that they looked upon the vicege- 
rent as author of all thoſe meaſures which they diſapproved ; that Cromwell 
had deceived. his majeſty in the affair of his marriage; that he had raiſed an 
immenſe fortune by oppreſſion; and that the king, by ſacrificing him to the 
reſentment of the public, would intirely conciliate the affections of his people. 


This laſt argument had great weight with Henry, who was really incenſed in Erbert, 


his heart againſt Cromwell; and thought he had no further uſe for his ſervice in 
treating with the league of Smalcalde, as he had by this time determined to 
make peace with the emperor, who he foreſaw would break with Francis about 


the dutchy of Milan. On theſe: confiderations,” he gave up Cromwell to the purnet, 


revenge of his enemies. Upon the meeting of the parliament, the duke of 
Norfolk, at the council-table, arreſted the earl of Eſſex, in the king's name, for 
high treaſon ; and he was immediately ſent prifoner to the Tower. His diſ- 
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grace was no ſooner known, than all his friends forſook him, except Cranmer, 
who wrote ſuch a letter to Henry in his behalf, as no other man in the kingdom 
would have preſumed to indite; but it produced no effect in favour of the un- 
fortunate Cromwell, who, without being heard in his own defence, was by a 
bill of attainder found guilty of divers hereſies and treaſons; and condemned 


to ſuffer the pains of death, as the king ſhould think proper to direct. 


S LXXX. The fall of Cromwell was immediately followed by the diſſolu- 
tion of the marriage between Henry and his new wife: a diſſolution on which 
he had ſet his heart, not only on account of his averſion to Anne of Cleves, 
but alſo becauſe he was by this time enamoured of Catherine Howard, daugh- 
ter to Jord Edmund, brother to the preſent duke of Norfolk. The whole 
houſe of lords, with a committee of the commons, waited upon the king with 
an addreſs, deſiring he would order trial to be made of the validity of his mar- 
riage; and his majeſty complying with their requeſt, a commiſſion was granted 
for trying it in convocation. They forthwith proceeded to the examination of 
witneſſes, including the depoſitions of the king and members of the privy coun- 
cil; a declaration under the hand of Cromwell, ſigned in the Tower; the evidence 
of the earl of Southampton; the lord Ruſſe], at that time admiral; Sir Anthony 
Brown, Sir Anthony Denny, doctor Chambers and Butts, the queen's phy ſiei- 
ans, and ſome ladies of the chamber. The ſubſtance of the whole amounted 


to theſe particulars: That there had been a precontract between the queen and 


the marquis of Lorraine : that it did not appear whether theſe ſpouſals were 
made by the parties themſelves, or in the words of the preſent'tenſe : that the 
king having married her againſt his will, had not given a pure, inward, and. 
complete conſent : and, that he had never conſummated the marriage. Theſe 
frivolous objections were ſtrongly inſiſted upon by the popiſh party, and Cran- 
mer being influenced by the fear of his life, yielded his aſſent; ſo that the con- 
vocation unanimouſly judged the marriage null ; and on the ninth day of July 
ſentence was given for its diffolution. On the tenth of July, this ſentence was 
notified to both houſes, by whom it was approved; then the king ſent the duke 
of Norfolk; the earl of Southampton, and the biſhop of Wincheſter, to intimate 
the tranſaction to Anne of Cleves, who expreſſed no fort of diſſatisfaction at 
the divorce. They told her the king would by letters patent declare her his 
adopted ſiſter, give her precedency before all the ladies in England but his 
own wife and daughter ; that an eſtate of three thouſand pounds a-year would 
be allotted for her maintenance; and, that ſhe might either live in England or 
return to her ou country. She choſe to live in England, and was prevailed 
upon to write a letter to her brother, approving what had been done. Then the 


bull for annulling the marriage paſſed in both houſes without the leaſt op- 


'FLXXXIT. This important affair being terminated, the parliament, by 
a new act, mitigated the penalties in one of the fix articles of the ſtatute of 
blood, relating to eccleſiaſtics who ſhould violate their vows of chaſtity. The 
commiſſioners appointed by the king to examine the doctrines of religion, hav- 
ing drawn up a long report on that ſubject, a ſtatute was enacted, implying, 
That their report ſhould have the force of a law, as well as every thing that 
the king ſhould ordain on the ſubject of religion. Thus, they veſted in the leit 
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that infallibility of which they had deprived the pope. This complaiſant par- 
liament gave away the liberties of the nation in every reſpect: they firſt 
made the king abſolute maſter of their lives and fortunes, and now they ſub- 
jected their conſciences to his will and pleaſure; but this laſt act they clogged 
with a contradiction, in theſe words, Provided nothing ſnould be done contrary 
to the laws of the realm. They paſſed another act, ordaining chat a marriage, 
already conſummated, ſhould not be diſſolved on account of a precontract, or 
any other hindrances than thoſe of the divine law. This ſtatute, which ſo 
palpably contradicted the king's own conduct in the caſes of his wives, 
was intended as a previous ſtep towards the legitimation of the princeſs Eli- 
zabeth, and his marriage with Catherine Howard. The convocation of the 
clergy in the province of Canterbury granted one fifth of their revenues payable 
in five years to the king, as a mark of their gratitude for the pains he had 
taken to deliver the Engliſh church from papal: tyranny. Notwithſtanding: 
this ample gratification, the king demanded a ſubſidy from parliament; and 
though the members had been ſo long accuſtomed to behave towards him 
with the moſt ſervile complaiſance, they could not help expreſſing their ſur- 
prize at this demand, conſidering the tranquillity of the times, and the great 
ſums the king had derived from the diſſolution of the monaſteries. Warm de- 
bates were maintained on this ſubject in the houſe of commons: but the par- 
tiſans of the court repreſenting the great expence the King had incurred by 
putting the ſea-coalt in a poſture of defence, the majority acquieſced in this 
reaſon, and voted a very conſiderable ſubſidy. | 

$ LXXXII. This condeſcending parliament was cloſed with an act of am- 
neſty ; from the benefit of which, however, the counteſs of Saliſbury, and 
Cromwell, were excluded, as well as thoſe who were convicted of having denied 
the king's ſupremacy, or of having violated any of the articles in the ſtatute 
of blood. Cromwell's fortitude ſeemed to forſake him when he was arreſted : 
being required to ſend to the king a full account of his tranſactions in the 
marriage, he concluded his letter in the moft abject manner. He ſubſcribed 
himſelt a moſt woeful priſoner, ready to take the death, when it ſhould pleaſe 
God and his majeſty; yet (he ſaid) the frail fleſh incited him continually to 
call to his grace for mercy, and grace for his offences. He dated the letter at 
the Tower, this Wedneſday the laſt of June, with the heavy heart and tremb- 
ling hand of your highneſs's moſt heavy and moſt miſerable priſoner, and por 
ſlave, Thomas Cromwell; and below the ſubſcription he wrote «© Moſt gra- 
e cjous prince, I cry for mercy, mercy, mercy.” He afterwards: wrote ſuch 
a pathetic letter to the king, that Henry ſeemed affected with it, and cauſed. 
it to be read thrice over in his hearing; but theſe” impreſſions were effaced by 
the beauty of Catherine Howard, and the inſinuations of the duke of Norfolk 
and the biſhop of Wincheſter; ſo that a warrant was granted for his being be · 
headed on Tower-hill. When he was brought to the ſcaffold, his regard for 
his ſon hindered him from expatiating upon his own innocence. He thanked 
God for bringing him to that death for his tranſgreſſions; he acknowledged 
his offences againſt God and his prince, who. had raiſed him from a low de- 
grec; conſeſſed he had been ſeduced, but that now he died in the catholic 
faith. Then he deſired the bye-ſtanders to pray for the king, the prince, and 
tor himfelf; and, having ſpent a little time at his own private devotion, ſub- 
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mitted his neck to the executioner, who mangled him in a ſhocking manner, 
This great miniſter was the fon of a blackſmith ; and, though he had not the 
benefit of a liberal education, he raiſed himſelf by his natural ſagacity and dex- 
terity in buſineſs to the higheſt offices of the ſtate. He bore his proſperity 
with great moderation; was particularly grateful to thoſe, who had aſſiſted him 


in his neceſſities ; and ſuch was his integrity, that his enemies could not fix any 
ſtain of corruption on his character. The king is ſaid to have lamented his 


death; and the fall of the new queen, who did not long ſurvive Cromwell, 


together with the miſeries that fell upon the duke of Norfolk and his family 


in the ſequel, were conſidered as the judgments of heaven upon them for their 


cruel perſecution of this miniſter. Walter lord Hungerford ſuffered at the 


ſame time for ſorcery, treaſon, and beſtiality. In a few days after Cromwell's 


death, a number of people were executed together for very different crimes : 
ſome for having denied the king's ſupremacy, and others for having main- 
tained the Lutheran doctrines. Theſe laſt were three prieſts of the name of 
Barnes, Gerard, and Jerome; they had been condemned by act of parliament, 
for ſpreading hereſy and falſifying the Holy Scripture ; and. they ſuffered at 


the ſtake with great conſtancy, praying for their perſecutors. 


order; and then the world perceived, that, inſtead o 


S LXXXIII. On the eighth day of Auguſt the king declared his marriage 
with Catherine Howard, whom he had ſome time ago privately eſpouſed ; and 
as this lady was wholly devoted to her uncle the duke of Norfolk, and Gar- 


diner biſhop of Wincheſter; the partiſans of the pope began to flatter them- 


ſelves with the proſpect of a change in matters of religion. They marked out 
Cranmer as a ſacrifice. Already they began to revile him openly; and a member 
of parliament publicly declared in the houſe, that he was chief and protector of 
the innovators. The commiſſioners appointed to draw up an expoſition of the 
chriſtian doctrine having finiſhed their work, it was e by the king's 

advancing, it checked 
the progreſs of the reformation. Other commiſſioners, employed to reform the 
miſſals, made hardly any other alteration than that of raſing out the pope's 
name, when it occurred; and every thing ſeemed to prognoſticate the fall of 


Cranmer, though his enemies proceeded very gradually in the work of his de- 


Du Bellay. 


ſtruction, well knowing that he was perſonally beloved by his ſovereign. 

S LXXXIV. During theſe tranſactions in England, the good underſtanding, 
ſo lately eſtabliſned between the emperor and Francis, ſuffered a ſudden inter- 
ruption. While Charles tarried at Paris, he poſitively promiſed to beſtow the 
dutchy of Milan on the duke of Orleans; but poſtponed the ceſſion until 
he ſhould arrive in the Low Countries, that he might not ſeem to have acted 
on compulſion, in which: cafe the ceſſion would be deemed void: after his 
departure from France, however, he - ſtill found new pretences for delaying 
the execution of his promiſe; and in the mean time ſubdued and chaſtiſed the 
inhabitants of Ghent, who had revolted. Francis, finding that he had no in- 
tention to part with the Milaneſe, was ſo incenſed at his diſappointment 
that he diſgraced his chancellor Poyet, and the conſtable Montmorency, 
who had adviſed him to truſt to the word of the emperor. In the courſe of this 
year, a rupture had well nigh happened between the French and Engliſh, on 
account of a bridge that Francis ordered to be built upon a river, which diyided 
his dominions from the Engliſh territory in Picardy. The garriſon of Calais 
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having deſtroyed the bridge, the French king began to levy forces; and Henry 
reinforced the garriſon of Calais. That ſuch a frivolous cauſe might not pro- 
duce a war between the two nations; commiſſioners were ſent-by both kings to 
examine the affair, and terminate the difference in an amicable manner; but 
the conference proving ineffectual, they began mutually to provide for the de- 
fence of their frontiers. It was likewiſe in this year that pope Paul III. by a 
bull confirmed the order of Jeſuits. 8 | bn, 


S LXXXV. A new flame was now on the point of breaking out in Europe. An. Cl. 1541. 


The emperor was threatened with a war, not only by Francis, but likewiſe by 
Solyman emperor of the Turks, who had taken into his protection young Ste- 
phen Sepuſa, who diſputed the kingdom of Hungary with Ferdinand king of 
the Romans. Charles endeavoured to intimidate the Porte from a commiſſion 
of hoſtilities, by affecting an intimate union with the kings of France and 
England: he promiſed to erect the Low Countries into a kingdom, and be- 
ſtow it upon the duke of Orleans. Francis, who perceived his drift, and 
knew his inſincerity, appointed ambaſſadors for the courts of Conſtantinople 
and Venice, in order to diſabuſe thoſe powers; but as they failed down the 
Po in a boat, they were aſſaſſinated by the direction of the marquis of Guaſt, 


governor of Milan. The French king complained loudly of this outrage; Mezerai. 


for which however he received no ſatisfaction from the emperor; and this was 
a freſn ſource of animoſity. Charles, at this time, had convoked a diet at Ra- 
tiſbon; and, as this was no ſeaſon for diſturbing the proteſtants, he granted 
them another reſpite called The Interim, that they might the more chearfully 
furniſh him with ſuccours againſt the infidels. The kiog of the Romans had 
already inveſted Buda, which he hoped to reduce before the Turks ſhould come 
to its aſſiſtance : but, the garriſon making a gallant defence, the Ottoman army 
came to their relief, and obtained a ſignal victory over the Germans. Never- 
theleſs, the emperor, inſtead of marching into Hungary, great part of which 
was now in the hands of Solyman, repaired to Italy, and embarked at Porto 
Venere with an army of five and twenty thouſand: men, deſtined to act againſt 
Barbaroſſa, who had ſeized the ſovereignty of Algiers. He landed in the Id. 
neighbourhood of that city, on the twenty- ſecond day of October; but before 
he could undertake any thing of conſequence, a violent tempeſt deſtroyed the 
beſt part of his fleet, and he was obliged to reimbark in the beginning of 
November. > 65 5 ̃ 87 9: NL; Ne 
S LXXXVI. Mean while, Henry king of England, underſtanding that his 
nephew James, the Scottiſh monarch, was entirely directed by the council of 
ſome churchmen devoted to the ſee of Rome, began to be afraid, that he 
might be brought over to the intereſts of the emperor, and at his inſtigation 
diſturb the Engliſh dominions. He earneſtly deſired to perſuade James to 
follow his example in renouncing the papal authority, and was vain enough to 
believe his own eloquence was ſufficient for this purpoſe: - He therefore ſent 
ambaſſadors to demand an interview at Vork, and James agreed to the pro- 
ofals : but the Scottiſh clergy, fearing the conſequences of this interviev“, 
| Found means to diſſuade their ſovereign from going to Vork; and, after Henry 
bad waited for him ſome days in that city, he received. letters of excuſe; at 
Which he was exceedingly incenſed. The chagrin he felt at this diſappointmen t 
was a meer trifle in compariſon. of what now awaited him on his _— to» 
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London. Ile had, upon all occaſions, expreſſed the moſt perfect ſatisfaction in 
his preſent. marriage. He was fo captivated with the queen's accompliſhments, 
that hen be received the ſactament on All Saint's day, he thanked God for 
bis N deſited his confeſſor to join with him in the ſame thankſgiving. 
This joy owever was of very ſhort duration: while he was at Tork, à man 
© of the ey, Laſſels had waited upon Cranmer at London; and, from the 
information of his fifter, who had been ſervant to the dutcheſs dowager of 

Norfolk, gave him a very ſurpriſing account of the queen's” incontinence. 
He ſaid ſhe had led a very lewd life before her marriage, carried on a ſcanda- 
5 lous correſpondence with two men called Deirham and Mannock ; and that 5 
continued to indulge herſelf in the ſame criminal pleaſure ſince ſhe Was raiſed 
to her preſent greatneſs. Cranmer was equally ſurpriſed and embarraſſed at 
this intelligence, which he communicated to the chancellor and ſame other 
members of the privy council, who adviſed him to make the king acquainted 
wich the whole affair, at his return to London. The archbiſhop knew what 
a xiſque he ran, by intermeddling in ſuch a delicate ſubject with a prince of 
Henry's diſpoſition: but he likewiſe knew the danger of ſuppreſſing ſuch in- 
formation; He therefore reſolved to commit what he had heard to writing, 
in the form of a memorial, which he delivered into the king's own hand, . 
firing his majeſty to read it in private. Henry believed at firſt it was a piece 
of calumny, and determined to puniſh the authors with the utmoſt . 


With this yiew he ordered the keeper of the priyy ſeal to examine Laſſels, 
who repeated the ſame ſtory, and even produced his ſiſter, by whom it Was con- 
"firmed. Then Deirham and Mannock being arrefted, confeſſed that they had 
carnally known the queen; that one of her principal confidents in thoſe ſtolen 
ee Firs the lady Rochford, who had accuſed her huſband of inceſt with 
Anne Boleyn; that this lady had introduced into the queen's bed- chamber one 
Culpeper, ho had ſtayed with her from eleven at night till four o'clock in the 
morning. As the queen had taken Deichatn into her ſervice, it was preſumed 
ſhe intended to continue in the ſame courſe of life. When ſhe was firſt queſ- 
- tioned about theſe particulars, ſhe denied the charge; but afterwards, -under- 
ſtanding that Deirham and Mannock had diſcovered what they knew, ſhe con- 

feſſed that before her marriage ſhe had admitted ſeveral men to her bed. 
Henry was ſo affected at this diſcovery, that he ſhed a flood of tears, and bit- 
terly lamented his misfortune. Deirham, Mannock, and Culpeper, were con- 
victed and executed: but he referred the queen's fate to the conſideration of the 


An. Ch. 1542: parliament, which he aſſembled on the ſixteenth day of January. 


S LXXXVII. The lord chancellor having moved the houſe of lords to 
take the king's caſe into conſideration, and ſend ſome of. their number to ex- 

amine the queen; the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of Weſtminſter, 
the duke of Suffolk, and the earl of Southampton, were pitched upon for that 
purpoſe. . To theſe ſhe repeated her confeſſion ; and when they made their 
report, both houſes declared her guilty. They then petitioned 40 King that 
- the Pra il be puniſhed with death; that the ſame penalty might be, inflifted on 

the lady Nochford, the accomplice of her debauches, her grandmother the 
dutcheſs dowager of Norfolk, her father and mother, the dutcheſs of Bridge- 
water, five other women, and four men, on account of their having been,privy 


enry 
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to the queen's diſſolute life, without making it known to his majeſty. 
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having conſented to the requeſt of parliament, they were condemned to death 
by an adt of attainder, which at the ſame time decreed the penalties of treaſon 
againſt all thoſe who, knowing the debauchery of any future queen, ſhould 
not diſcloſe them immediately; againſt any young woman who, being ſollicited 
in marriage by the king, ſhould deceive him with reſpect to her virginity s 
againſt any queen, or princeſs of Wales, who ſhould allow herſelf to be 
bauched ; againſt any man who ſhould preſume to follicit a queen or 2 
on ſuch a ſubject ; againſt all thoſe who ſhould in any ſhape aſſiſt him in ſuch ad- 
dreſſes; and finally againſt any perſon who, knowing the young woman de- 
manded in marriage by the king to be no virgin, ſhould conceal this circum- 
ſtance from his majeſty's knowledge. Henry having paſſed. this ſtrange act, 
his wife Catherine and lady Rochiord were beheaded, the queen ſtill owning 
ſhe had led a diſſolute life before marriage, but denying on her ſalvation that 
ſhe had ever defiled his majeſty's couch. The public exclaimed fo loudly 
againſt the ſeverity of the act of parliament, by which her parents and rela- 
tions were condemned, that the king did not think proper to execute the ſen- 
rence upon them, though ſome of them were long detained in conhnement. 

$ LXXXVIIL This affair being terminated, the parliament confirmed an 
act of the Iriſh parliament, erecting chat country into a kingdom; and, from 
this period, the ſovereigns of England have aſſumed the title of king of Ire- 


64 


land; whereas they were formerly ſtiled lords of that iſland. As Henry in- Ld. Herbert 


tended to ſeize the colleges and hoſpitals of the kingdom, as he had already 
made himſelf maſter of the monaſteries; this complaiſant parliament, in order 


to pave the way to the execution of his deſign, paſſed an act, annulling the par- 


ticular conſtitutions of colleges and hoſpitals; and this obſtacle being remo- 
ved, ſome of them were reſigned to his majeſty, but a ſhorter method was ta- 
ken in the ſequel. While the parliament was employed in this manner, the 
convocation was divided into parties, touching the new tranſlation of the Bible, 
which Gardiner and his partiſans maintained was full of errors; and that there- 
fore the people ought not to read it until it ſhould be corrected, Cranmer, 
perceiving his intention was to gain time, in hope that the king's opinion would 
change, obtained an order from his majeſty, referring the correction to the two 
univerſities; and a patent was granted to a London bookſeller, giving him an 


excluſive right to print the Bible in Engliſh. Act Pub. 


$LEXXXIX. While the king of France attacked the emperor in five places 
at once, without any great ſucceſs, Henry reſolved to take vengeance on the 
king of Scotland for the affront he had ſuſtained at his hands in the affair of 
the interview; to compel the Scottiſh nation to relinquiſh their connexions 
with the enemies of England; and to oblige James to renounce the papal au- 
OY As a pretext was wanting for his committing hoſtilities, he pretended 
that the truce had been violated ; that certain Engliſh rebels had been enter- 
tained in Scotland; and he publiſhed a manifeſto, in which he claimed that 
right of ſuperiority 'over the kingdom of Scotland which we have enlarged 
upon in the reign of the firſt Edward. James, being apprized of his uncle's 
intention, began to put himſelf in a poſture of defence, and ſent two ambaſ- 
ſadors to London with propoſals of accommodation. Theſe were detained at 
the Engliſh court, under various pretences, until Henry was ready to take the 
Held, and even then they were obliged to attend the army which was ſent into 
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their country under the command of the duke of Norfolk. Two other Scottiſh 
ambaſſadors, meeting that nobleman on his march, were detained as priſoners 
until he arrived at Ber wick. Mean while king James, hearing of his approach, 
derached a body of ten thouſand men to the frontiers, under the command of 
Gordon, who could not, however, prevent the duke's entering Scotland, where 
he ravaged the country bordering on the Tweed, and then retreated to Berwick 
on account of the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. James, in the mean time, aflembled 
an army of fifteen thouſand men, with a train of artillery, appointed the lord 
Maxwell general, and reſolved to invade England on the weſtern ſide by Sol- 
way frich. Thither the king went in perſon, but he ſoon quitted the field, 
after having beſtowed the chief command upon his minion Oliver Sinclair, an 
upſtart, who was extremely diſagreeable to all the nobility. They were ſo in- 
cenſed at his being appointed general, that they refuſed to ſerve under his ban- 
ner, and the whole camp was filled with mutiny and confuſion; when Sir 
Thomas Wharton appearing with three hundred horſe, they ſuppoſed it was 
the van of Norfolk's army; and, being ſeized with a pannic, fled in the ut- 
moſt trepidation. The Engliſh, perceiving their rout, purſued with great 
diligence; and, without the leaſt reſiſtance, took the earls of Caſſils and Glen- 
cairn, the lords Maxwell, Fleming, Somerville, Oliphant, Gray, and Oliver 
Sinclair, with about two hundred gentlemen, eight hundred ſoldiers, and all 
their baggage and artillery. | 
$XC. The news of the diſaſter affected James ſo deeply, that in a few days 
he died of grief and mortification, leaving his new-born daughter Mary heireſs 
of the Scottiſh throne. Another ſubject of chagrin is faid to have alſo contri- 
buted to his death. The duke of Norfolk having ſent an herald about the ran- 
ſom of the prifoners, he was murdered by one Leech, a Lincolnſhire rebel, who 
was afterwards delivered up to the king of England. The priſoners being 
brought to London, were carried in proceſſion from the Tower to Weſtminſter, 
where the king reproached ſome of them with having miſled his nephew by 
their pernicious counſels. Nevertheleſs, they were treated with more hoſpitality 
than they had reaſon to expect; and diſtributed among the principal noblemen 
who entertained them at their houſes. When the tidings of Mary's birth, and 
her father's death arrived at the ſame time, Henry, thought this was a favoura- 
ble conjuncture for effecting an union of the two kingdoms, by a match between 
Edward prince of Wales, and the young queen of Scotland. He ordered his. 
emiſſaries to ſound the diſpoſitions of the priſoners on this ſubject ; and finding 
them well inclined to ſupport ſuch a propaſal, he ſer them at liberty, on con- 
dition, that they ſhould return to London, in caſe the project ſhould not ſucceed. 
$ XCI. Scotland was left in great confuſion by the untimely death of its mo- 
narch. The next heir to the crown after young Mary, was James Hamilton 
earl of Arran, a man of a moderate genius, and quiet diſpoſition. He favoured. 
the reformation, but was altogether unfit for the management of public affairs. 
On account of his bias towards the new religion, he was hated by the clerg "W 
and the queen dowager, who was ſiſter to the duke of Guiſe, and blindly devoted 
to the papal authority. Her bigotry and ſuperſtition were encouraged by Da. 
vid Beaton archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, a prieſt of a violent temper, who had 
1228 the reformers with the utmoſt rancour; and obtained a cardinal's 
t, as a recompence for his zealous attachment to the ſee of Rome, I his pre- 
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late, fering all the nobility of the kingdom at variance among themſelves, re- 


ſolved to make his advantage of this civil confuſion; and produced a forged 


will'of the late king, by which he himſelf was appointed regent or vicerey dur- 
ing the minority of Mary, He was ſupported in his pretenſions to this office by all 
the credit and influence of the queen dowager. On the other hand, the friends of 
the reformation incited the earl of Arran to claim the regency; by virtue of 
his proximity of blood; and thus animated, he determined to demand it at the 
meeting of the next parliament, after he ſhould have detected the forgery of 
the wit: produced by Beaton. His party gained a conſiderable acceſſion by the 
arrival of Archibald Douglas earl of Angus, and his brother William, who nov- 
returned from England, after an exile of fifteen. years: - When the parliament 
aſſembled, the will was examined, the fraud diſcovered, and the earl of Arran 
appointed regent of the kingdom. Henry ſent Sir Ralph Sadler as his ambaſ- 
ſador to this aſſembly, to propoſe the match between prince Edward and their 


young queen. Notwithſtanding. the cardinal's oppoſition, the propoſal was 


embraced ; the parliament appointed the two Douglaſes, and ſome other perſons; 
as ambaſſadors, to negotiate the treaty, which was concluded at London on the 
firſt day of July, importing, That the young queen ſhould be educated in Scot- 
land until ſhe ſhould have attained the tenth year of her age: and, that the 
Scottiſh parliament ſhould ſend three hoſtages of diſtinction to reſide in Eng- 
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land, until the marriage ſhould be accompliſhed. . | Act. Pub. 


SXCII. Theſe meaſures, however, were defeated: by the intrigues of Beaton, 
who, by means of a large contribution from the clergy, bribed and caballed with 
ſuch fucceſs, that the people in general exclaimed. againſt the treaty; with Eng- 
land, as an union that would end in their own ſlavery. The Engliſh ambaſ- 
ſador was inſulted by the populace ; the regent had no longer power to protect 
him, much leſs to ſend the hoſtages ſtipulated in the treaty. Then he ſummoned 
the priſoners to return to England, according to their engagement; but, none 


of them would truſt themſelves in the power of Henry, except Gilbert Ken- 
nedy earl of Caſſils, who prized his honour. above. his liberty, and returned to 


London, where Henry compared him to Attilius Regulus, and was ſo pleaſed 
with his punctilious behaviour, that he diſmiſſed him without ranſom, after having 
| beſtowed upon him extraordinary marks of favour and eſteem; at the-ſame time, 
he reſolved to declare war againſt Scotland. Mean while, the queen and the 
cardinal, in order to ſtrengthen their party againſt the intereſt of the Hamiltons, 
iuvited Matthew Stuart earl of Lennox to return from France, where he had 
reſided for ſome time, promiſing that he ſhould marry the queen dowager; 
and, in caſe of the infant Mary's death, ſucceed to the crown in preference to 


Arran, whoſe father's marriage was liable to ſome objections. Allured by this 
bait, the earl of Lennox returned to Scotland, and levied a body of men, in 
order to reſcue the young queen from the hands of the regent, ho propoſed an 


O 


accommodation, which. was accordingly effected. The earl of Arran tired of 
oppoſing the queen dowager and cardinal, reſolved tc unite himſelf with them 


for the future; but, before they would receive him into their confidence, he 


was obliged to abjure the doctrines of the reformation, which he had hitherto: 
profeſſed. When they gained this important point, they had no further oc»: 


caſion for Lennox, whom the queen dowager amuſed with hopes of the mar- 
riage, while ſhe, by letters, intreated the king of France to recal him to that 
| 4N 2 kingdom, 
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kingdom, as à perſon whoſe preſence obſtructed the French intereſt in Scotland. 
Before theſe letters arrived in France, however, the French king had remirted 


a conſiderable ſum. to Lennox, in order to be diſtributed among his friends in 


Scotland; for this was the method by which he and Henry ſuppotted factions 
in that T . Lennox, percaying that the queen had no intention to fulfil 
her promiſe, divided part of the money among his own friends; and the car- 
dinal, who expected to have received the largeſt portion, was fo exaſperated at 
his diſappointment, that he inſtigated the regent to raiſe a body of forces, and 
ſurpriſe Glaſgow, to which Lennox had retired with his acquiſition. This 
nobleman ſuſpecting their drift, levied ten thouſand men for his on defence, 
and fortified, Glaſgow and Dunbarton, while the regent proceeded very flowly in 
his eadeadvours to aſſemble an army. At length a peace was concluded between 
the two parties, and the chiefs were externally reconciled at Edinburgh, from 
whence they repaired together to Stirling; but Lennox receiving intimation of 


à conſpiracy againſt him, quitted the court abruptly, and retired to his fortreſs 


of Dunbartan,. where. he firſt learned the ill offices the queen dowager had done 


him with the king of France, „ | 

+ $:XCII. While Scotland was agitated with theſe commotions, the parlia- 
meat of England meeting in January, granted a ſubſidy to the king, to reim- 
burſe hos Boe the nce of the Scottiſh war, as well as his other occaſions. 
Then they enacted a ſtatute, permitting the nobility, gentry, and merchants to 


have Engliſh Bibles in their houſes, together with certain other religious bopks. 


mentioned in the act, for the inſtruction of their families. This law, which 
was granted to the follicitations of Cranmer, contained a clauſe that mitigated 


Ld. Herbert. 


the penalties of thoſe who ſhould be accuſed of hereſy; but, the parliament 
leſt it in the king's power to annul or change this act as he ſhould think 
proper. Immediately after the ſeſſion broke up, Henry concluded a league 
with the emperor, which, though contrary. to the intereſts of England, grati- 


; fied his: ſpleen. againſt Francis, whom he now perfectly hated for his ſci6ſh diſ- 
Poſition, as well as for ſome ſarcaſtic raillery which he had thrown out againſt 


Henry's perſon and. marriages. Charles deſired nothing ſo paffionately as'an 
alliance with England, which he concluded would counterballance the enmity 


of France, and 32 of the German proteſtants. He had, by this time, 


torgot the diſgrace of his aunt Catherine, or at leaſt, the ſuggeſtions of his in- 


xereit-and ambition ſtifled thoſe of his reſentment. Bonner biſhop of London 
was {ent to Spain to manage the negotiation, ia which one conſiderable obſtacle. 


occurred. Ihe emperor. inſiſted upon Henry's. acknowledging his 'daughter- 


Mary as his legitimate offspring; and the king of England obſtinately refuſed 


to give him that ſatisfaction. Yet he promiſed to give her a rank in the ſuc- 


 ceſhon, according to the power veſted in him by parliament; and, at faſt, Charles. 
was contented with this verbal promiſe. The treaty which was concluded at 


London, contained in ſubſtance, That the emperor and the king of England 


mould ſend. ambaſſadors, to tell the king of France, that as the Turks had ih- 


vaded Chriſtendom at his ſollicitation, they expected he would break off all 


sommunication with thoſe Infidels, and repair. the damage they had done in 


Europe: That he ſhould deſiſt from all hoſtilities againſt the emperor, reſtore 


the places he had taken with the aſſiſtance of the Muſſulmen, and pay the debts 
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be owed to the king of England. The contracting patties tnoveover agreed, 
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That 
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That neither peace. pot truce ſhould! be. made. with France, but on condition | 
that the French king ſhould diſcharge his obligations to 1 and, as a ſecu- 
the counties of 


twenty thouſand men, fiye thouſand of which ſhould be cavalry. 7. 
-- $XCIV.. In the month of July, Henry once more changed his condition, by 


naged his temper with prudence and ſucceſs. She favoured the reformation'in 
her heart: but, ſhe knew how dangerous it was to contradict the King in reli- 
gious matters; and therefore ſhe would not venture to interpoſe in behalf of 
three proteſtants that were burned at Windſor, immediately after her marriage, 
at the ſollicitation of Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter. That prelate, and the 
other enemies of the reformation, not contented. with the deſtruction of thoſe, 
and other ſuch innocent enthuſiaſts, eagerly aſpired at the ruin of Cranmer, 
whom they conſidered as the head and protector of all thoſe innovators in reli- 
gion; and on the ſuppoſition, that the king would bear no conttadicton in ar- 
ticles of faith, they ventured to inſinuate to his majeſty, that hereſy would never 
be weeded out of the land, while its protector was ſuffered to flouriſh. Henry, 
at firſt, made no anſwer to theſe inſinuations, becauſe he gueſſed their aim, and 
ſuppoſed his ſilence would diſcourage them from renewing, their attempts; but 
Gardiner, and the duke of Norfolk, with other partiſans of popery, repeated the 
fame ſtrain ſo often, that his curioſity was intereſted, He ſeemed to liſten with 
pleaſure to their remonſtrances, and even received ſome articles: of accuſation 
againſt Cranmer, ſubſcribed with the names of his accuſers ; for, the duke and 
the biſhop being unwilling to appear as parties in the affair, had prevailed upon 
the.canons of Canterbury, and ſome juſtices of the peace in Kent, to prefer 
thoſe articles againſt the archbiſhop. Henry thus informed, took an opportu- 
nity, while he diverted himſelf on the river Thames, to ftop at Lambeth, where 
Cranmer reſided, and that prelate coming down to receive his majeſty, was or- 
dered to come into the barge, where the king converſed with him in private. 
He expreſſed his uneaſineſs at the growth of hereſy, which he {aid he was re- 
 Jolved to extirpate, by puniſhing its fautors and protectors with the utmoſt ri- 
gour of the law. Cranmer applauded his reſolution ; but intreated him, in the 

name of God, to examine well what war branded with the name of hereſy, leſt, 

in puniſhing ſuppoſed heretics, he ſhould wreak his vengeance on the faithful 

; ſervants, of. the Almighty ; then the king told him, that he was ſuppoſed to be 

the chief protector of the heretics, and put into his hand the articles of accu- 
fation; which the archbiſhop: having peruſed with great compoſure, he fell 
upon his knees, and deſired he might be brought to trial. He frankly owned, 
that with reſpect to the law of the ſix articles, which he had ſo ftrenuouſly 
oppoſed, his ſentiments; ſtil remained unaltered, though he had never ſpoke, 
nor acted againſt it in any ſhape, ſince it acquired the force of a law. * 
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the king aſked if he was really married, he anſwered in the affirmartive 
but declared, that as ſoon as the law of the fix articles had paſſed through both 
houſes, he ſent his wife to Germany. Henry was fo ſtruck with the candour and 
integrity of this truly primitive biſhop, that he aſſured: him of his protection, 
made him acquainted with the ſcheme that was formed for his deſtruction; 
diſcloſed to him the names of his accuſers; and commanded him to proſecute 


them for defamation. Cranmer begged to be excuſed; but the king. inſiſted 


upon his proceeding, and deſired him to nominate. the judges. The archbi- 
ſhop, however, proceeded fo coldly in this proſecution, that Henry ſeeing it 


- was againſt his inelination, allowed him to drop it, though he could not help 


D 


admiring his generoſity. Such was the ſimplicity of Cranmer's heart, that he 
could not diſtinguiſh his own enemies; and ſuch his benevolence, that he could 


not with-hold his aſſiſtance from thoſe whom he knew to be his enemies. One 
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day, he went to court to ſollicit in favour of a perſon Who had craved his in- 
tereſt, Henry aſked him, if he thought that perſon was his friend, and he re- 
plying in the affirmative, ** No (faid the king) he is your invetcrate-foe, and 1 
** order, you to call him knave when next you ſee him.” Cranmer begged 


he might be excuſed from uſing ſuch expreſſions as did not become the mouth 
of a biſhop. Henry ſaid he would be obeyed ; but, Cranmer ſound means 


to avoid the meeting; and the king continued to admire and love him for 
his chriſtian meekneſs and integrity. On the twenty-third day of Decem- 
ber, lord Parr, the queen's brother, was created earl of Eſſex ; and her uncle 
was honoured with the title of baron Parr, and the office of queen's, cham- 
berl ain. The war ſtill continued between the emperor-and the king of. France. 
In the beginning of the campaign Francis obtained ſome advantages in Plan- 
ders, which he loſt again when Charles arrived in the Low Countries with an 
army of Spaniards. Barbaroſſa the Turkiſh admiral having joined the count 
d' Enghien at Marſeilles with one hundred and ten gallies, the united fleets 
ſteered towards Nice, which they attacked, and reduced the town; but, the 
caſtle was defended ſo vigorouſly, that they. were obliged to abandon the en- 
terprize, and Barbaroſſa returned in the fpring to Turkey. KG ' 

XC. All the aſſiſtance Charles received from the king of England dur- 
ing this campaign, was a body of fix thouſand troops ſent over under Sir John 
Wallop, who joined the emperor's army in the Low Countries; but the two 
allies formed the project of entering France by Picardy and Champagne in the 
enſuing ſummer. Mean while, that nothing might interrupt the good under- 
ſtanding re-eſtabliſhed between them, Henry reſolved to keep. his word with 
regard to the princeſs Mary ; and the parliament being aſſembled in January, 
paſſed an act, regulating the different degrees of thoſe who, after the king's 
death, might pretend to the ſucceſſion. Prince Edward and his poſterity. held 
the firſt rank in this act of ſettlement : the next place was occupied by the 
male iſſue which the king might have either by the reigning queen, ot any 
future lawful wife: the third rank was allotted to the princeſs Mary and her 
iſſue: and the fourth to Elizabeth and her children: but, to convince theſe 
princeſſes, that they owed this diſtinction intirely to their father's favour, this 
act ſubjected them to any conditions he ſhould pleaſe to impoſe, which, ſhould 
they reject, they were deprived of all right of ſucceſſion; beſides, in caſe of 
their diſobeying their father, or dying without iſſue, the king was impowereJ 
OM 5 | to 
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to regulate the order of ſucceſſion according to his own pleaſure, either by 
will or letters patent. By a clauſe of this ſtatute, all the ſubjects were obliged 
to take a new oath, renounting the authority of the pop of Rome, on pain 
of incurring heavy penalties, which were likewiſe decreed againſt thoſe who 
ſhould violate any articles contained in this act of parliament. In this ſeſſion, 
the title of King of England, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and 
Supreme head of the Anglicane and Iriſh churches, was inſeparably annexed to 
the crown of England. Another act deprived the eccleſiaſtical courts of the 
power to oppreſs the ſubjects on pretence of hereſy, by decreeing, That no 

rſon could be judged on the ſtature of the fix articles, before the accuſation 
ſhould be approved by a jury of twelve men, ſworn before the King's commil- 


fioners, to be appointed for that purpoſe. Then the parliament paſſed a ſtrange Ld. Herbert 


bill, by which the king was releaſed from all the debts he owed to indivi- 
duals; and laſtly, they granted him a power to appoint commiſſioners for 
examining and altering the eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions. About this period, the 
lord Audley dying, was ſucceeded in the office of chancellor by Thomas 
Wriotheſley, a great ſtickler for the old religion. 

$ XCVL The king of France underſtanding, that the emperor and King of 
England intended to attack him in the center of his dominions with an army 
of one hundred thouſand men, recalled twelve thoufand men from Italy, 
where they had ſerved under the young count D*Enghien, who had obtained a 
ſignal victory over the marquis de Guaſt at Ceriſoles, and would in all proba- 
bility have ſubdued the Milaneze, had not he been thus diſabled from purſuing 
his good fortune. Henry, mean while, continued to make preparations for 
this mighty invaſion; and reſolved to render them ſubſervient to two purpoſes. 
His deſign was to humble Scotland before he ſhould embark for the continent. 


He had no intention to make conqueſts, but only to compel the Scots, by the 


terror of his arms, to conſent to the marriage which he had already propoſed. 
That people was in no condition to maintain a war; but cardinal Beaton, who 
now. governed them under the name of the regent, was a prelate of ſuch vio- 
ence and obſtinacy, that he choſe rather to expoſe his country to deſtruction, 
than conſent to a match that would ruin his own fortune. Henry therefore re- 
tolved to ſend into Scotland part of the forces itended for France; and the 
care of the expedition was intruſted to the earl of Hartford, and John Dudley 
baron of Lifle, the admiral of England. The army embarked at Newcaſtle, 
and landing at Leith, marched directly ro Edinburgh, which they pillaged and 
burned, without meeting the leaſt oppoſition, © They did not attack the caſtle, 
but returning to Leith, reduced that town to aſhes; and reimbarking, re- 
turned to Berwick. Henry had occaſion for his troops in the execution of his 
great project againſt France; and he thought he had done enough to intimidate 
the Scots into his meaſures. But, on this occaſion he deviated from the dictates of 
found policy. Inftead of intimidating the Scots into compliance, he rendered 


himſelt odious to the whole nation by this cruel deſcent. He ought either to 


have conquered the whole kingdom, while it was in his power, or to have conci- 
liated the affection of the natives by the lenity and generoſity of his conduct, 
while they were at his mercy. He might have made; his own terms when his 
troops were in poſſeſſion of Edinburgh, before he had driven the Scots to de- 
pair, by reducing their capital to aſhes. aahble bent | OY 
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-- 4 XCVII. Mean while, the earl of Lennox finding himſelf: abandoned 
the French king, whom the queen dowager and a Fo of the p_ 
Guiſe had prepofſeſſted againſt him, began to ſound the diſpoſition of Henry to- 
wards himſelf and his intimate friend the carl of Glencairn. The king of | 
lending a willing ear to his propoſals, Glencairn, andthe biſhop of Canhneſs, bto- 
ther to Lennox, with two other perſons, repaired ro Carliſle, where they treated 
with Henry's commiſſioners z and engaged in the following conventions : That 
they would cauſe the true word of God to be preached in their territories : 
Thar, to the beſt of their power they would hinder their young queen from 
being removed out of Scotland, unleſs ſhe could be put into the hands of the 
king of England: That they would employ all their intereſt in obtaining for 
Henry the adminiſtration and protectorſhip of Scotland: and, That the biſh 
of Caithneſs, and Hugh Cunningham, ſhould remain as hoſtages in England. 
Henry promiſed on his part, that his army ſhould not ſpoil their lands; 
That the regency. of the kingdom ſhould be beſtowed upon Lennox, on con- 
dition, chat he ſhould do nothing without Henry's advice: That this noble- 
man ſhould receive out of the crown-revenues a reaſonable proportion for the 
maintenance of that dignity : That, in caſe of Mary's death, the king of Eng 
land ſhould ſupport his pretenſtons to the crown againſt thoſe of the earl of Ar- 
ran: That Glencairn ſhould have a penſion of one thouſand crowns : and; That 
Henry's niece the lady Margaret Douglas ſhould be married to the earl- of 
Lennox. This treaty being ſigned at Carliſle, the earl repaired to London, 
where he confirmed the agreement, and promiſed to deliver the caftle of Dun- 
barton, and the Iſle of Bute; into the hands of the Engliſh ;- Henry engaging 
to furniſh him with five hundred men, and a penſion for himſelf, and Striveling 
governor of Dunbarton caſtle,” Theſe conventions being ratified, Lennox 
failed thither with fix hundred Engliſh ſoldiers in thirteen veſſels, bur Strive- 
ling preferring his duty to his friendſhip for the earl, refuſed to admit them 
into the fortreſs. Thus diſappointed, they ravaged the iſles of Arran and Bute, 
lundered Kintyre and ſome other villages; and failed back to Briſtol, while 
1 was abroad on his expedition. While Lennox was employed in this 
fruitleſs attempt, a body of Engliſh made themſelves maſters of Jedburgh, 
Kelſo, and Coldingham, which laſt place they garrifoned before they retired to 


their own country. The cardinal and regent raiſed about eight thoufand men 


to retake this · town; but, the former hearing, that a detachment was on its 
march from Berwick to the relief of the place, was ſeized with ſuch conſter- 
nation, that he betook himſelf immediately to flight; the greateſt part of the 
army inſtantly diſbanded, and the artillery would have been abandoned to the 
firſt comer, had not the earl of Angus carried it off by means of his own vaſ- 
fals. After this diſperſion of the Scottiſh forces, parties of the Engliſh ra- 
vaged the Merſe, Teviotdale, and Lothian, and even compelled the inhabitants 
to take the oath of allegiance to the king of England. : | 

$ XCVIHI. By this time, the emperor having granted a toleration to the 
proteſtants, who purchaſed this indulgence with a good ſubſidy, he ſettled a 
new regulation touching the enſuing campaign, with his ally the king of Eng- 
land; and theſe two powers agreed to bring above an hundred thouſand men 


into the field, fo as to join in the neighbourhood of Paris. Charles reduced 
i wy ris ha - \Lux- 
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Luxemburg, fell into the Barrois, where he took-Commercy and Ligny then 
he entered Champagne, and inveſted St. Didier about the beginning of 
July. Henry 90 — that n army was in motion, ap- 
pointed his queen regent of the realm in der council, 
embarked his forces, amounting to thirty thoufand Which landing at Calais 
about Midſummer, the duke of Norfolk with a detachment joined the count 
de Bures, who commanded about twelve thoufand Imperialiſts; and theſe to- 
gether undertook the ſiege of Montreuil. If Charles and Henry had not 
amuſed themſelves: in beſieging towns, but marched directly to Paris, accord- 
ing to the plan of operations, Francis would have been reduced to extremity; 


s abſence, with à proper council, 


for, his whole army did not exceed forty thouſand men. Henry arriving at Du Bellay. 


Calais, and underſtanding that the emperor was employed in the ſiege of 
St. Didier, inſtead of advancing towards the heart of France, "fat down before 
Boulogne, which ſurrendered on the twenty - ſixth day of July. From that 
period the two allies began to diſtruſt one another. They were both guilty of 
having infringed the treaty. The emperor, by indirect methods, — 5 terms 
of peace to Francis, and Henry openly granted ſafe · conduct to the French ambaſ. 
ſadors, Who came to treat with him on the fame ſubject. Mean while, Charles 
having at laſt made himſelf maſter of St. Didier, ſummoned Henry to' march 
towards Paris, according to their convention; and the king of England excuſed 
himſelf until he ſhould have reduced Boulogne. The emperor had already ad- 
vanced as far as Chateau-Thierry, and filled all Paris with conſternation; but, 
concluding, from Henry's anſwer, that the projected operations of the cam- 


aign would not be put in execution, he renewed his ſecret negotiation with 


rancis, which had been ſuſpended; and concluded a ſeparate peace, which 
was ſigned at Crepy on the nineteenth day of September, without Henry's be- 
ing either included in the-treaty, or made acquainted with the tranſa&tion. 
 $XCIX. Having thus delivered himſelf from the burthen of the war, he 
recalled his troops under the command of count de Bure; fo that Henry was 
obliged to abandon the ſiege of Montreuil, and retire to Calais with all expedi- 
tion, as the army was greatly diminiſhed by ſickneſs, and a draught made for 
the garriſon of Boulogne; and the dauphin advanced againſt him at the head 
of a numerous army. That prince, who did not reach the Boullonois till 


Ld. Herbert. 
Mezerai. 


alter the retreat of the Engliſn, attempted to ſurpriſe the city by the breaches 


which were not yet repaired, and his troops had actually penetrated into the 
lower town; but, thoſe in the upper part making a vigorous ſally, obliged them 
to retire in diſorder. A conference was afterwards opened at Calais by the 
commiſſioners of both nations, to treat of a pacification; but, the French ip- 
liſting upon Henry's abandoning Boulogne as a preliminary article, the nego- 
tiation produced no effect. The king, at his return to England, ordered forti- 
fications to be raiſed at Graveſend and Tilbury, for the defence of the river 
Thames, and took all the neceſſary precautions to repel an invaſion; Which he 
imagined Francis would attempt in his turn. The earl of Lennon, the lord 
Dacres, and Sir Thomas Wharton were ſent with a body of forces into Scots 
land, where they took Dumfries, and plundered the country, from whence they 
carried off a very conſiderable booty. The ſucceſs of this incurſion encou- 
raged Sir Ralph Evers, now created a baron, and Sir Bryan Layton, to make an- 
obey Rog in the winter, when they 3 waſte all Teviotdale, with the ſpoils 
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of which they returned in triumph. In order to animate their endeavours in 
the proſccution of this war, they were indulged with a grant of all the lands 
they ſhould conquer; and thus encouraged, they renewed: their incurfions in 

An. Ch. 1545. thelſpring. By this time, the earl of Angus had raiſed ſome forces for the de- 
fence of his country, and drawing - the Engliſh: ud aders into an ambuſcade at 

Ancram,; fell upon them with ſuch fury, that all the leaders were ſlain or taken 

priſoners; and the Whole hody intirely defeated. Among the priſoners was ont 

Read, an alderman of London, who had refuſed to contribute to a benevolence 

ekacted hy the king, and for that reaſon was impreſſed as a ſol dier. 

F ©. Ia the beginning of the year the marechal de Biez encamped with 
fourteen thouſand men in the neighbourhood of Boulogne, in order to build 

44 fort that ſhould command the harbour; but, the earl of Hertford; who com- 

manded in the town, making a ſally wich part of the garriſon, compelled him 
to retire with precipitation, leaving behind ſome artillery, and great part of his 
baggage. Francis now determined to make one great effort againſt England. 
le equipped a vaſt fleet, and raiſed a very numerous army, deſigning to attack 

Baulogne both by fea and land. He ſent a reinforcement: to the marechal de 

Biea, with order to build that fort which he had been obliged to leave undone, 

Mean while, he himſelf repairing to Havre de Grace, which was the rendez- 

vous of his ſhipping, commanded his admiral-Annebaut to ſet fail for the 
coaſt of England. The French fleet arrived on the eighteerth day of July at 
Spithead, in ſight of Portſmouth, where they were encountered by the Engliſh 
navy, which being greatly inferior to them in number, after a ſlight ſcirmiffi 
retired into the harbour. Then the French made a deſcent upon the Iſle of 
Wight, where they burned a few farms and villages; and afterwards they 

landed on the coaſt of Suſſex, in hope that Henry, who had come to Portſ- 
mouth, would order his fleet to quit the harbour, and fail to the aſſiſtance of 
the country. But, Annebaut being diſappointed in his expectation, and find- 
ing that excellent precautions had been taken for the fecurity of the coaſt, he 
watered on the Iſle of Wight, and retired towards Boulogne, where he ſet on 
ſhore four thouſand foldiers, with all the pioneers which had been embarked for 
the expedition. Then he fet fail again for the Engliſh coaſt; and Henry's fleet 
being by this time augmented, put ro ſea to give them battle: they met in a little 
time, and engaged each ether with equal fury; but, night parting them, after 
they had ſought two hours, the French retired to Havre de Grace, and the 
Engliſh-admizal ſteering towards Normandy, ravaged the coaſts of that 


Godwin. 
Ld. Herbert. 


998 The principal aim of Francis was the reduction of Boulogne: he had 
hired ten thouſand uenets for that ſervice, and beſtowed the command of 
his whole army upon marechal de Biez, who encamped in the neighbourhood 


cot che fort, which he had undertaken to build at Portet. This work, how - 
ever, advanced very ſlowly, through the ignorance of the marechal and his en- 
gineer; at length being alarmed with a report that Henry had likewiſe engaged 
a body of Landfquenets in his ſervice, and intended to fend over an army 
for the relief of Boulogne, he left the fortunfinifhed, and took poft on the 
mountain of St. Lambert, that he might prevent the enemy from throwing 
ſuccours into the town. No enemy appeared; for although Henry had ac- 
tually enliſted ten thauſand Landiquenets, they came no farther than Liege, 


where 
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where finding themſelves diſappointed in the expectation of their levy money, 
they returned to their on country, whither alſo they caried the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners, whom they pred to detain until they ſhauld receive proper fa - 
tisfaction. While the French army lay encamped at St. Lambert, the duke 
of Orleans died at Chateau - Montier, to the unſprakable regret of his father 
Francis, whoſe peace with the emperor, in a great meaſure, depended upon 
the life of that young prince. Skirmiſhes were daily fſought between parties 
of the Engliſh garriſon of Boulogne and the French army, in one of which 
the duke d' Aumale, afterwards duke of Guiſe, received a- ſurpriſing wound 
from a lance, which, penetrating at the corner of his eye, advanced half a foot | 
within his ſkull, and, the lance. breaking, the head ot it remained in that po- 
ſition. It was withdrawn with great difficulty, and the wound cured by the Du Bellay. 
admirable ſkill, of Ambroſe Pare, ſurgeon to the king of France; but a dreads 
ful ſcar was left. on the face of the duke, who thence acquired the epithet of 
Balafre, or Slaſhed Face. | Mi 366 SET g 
85 CH. The ſeaſon being now pretty far advanced, the marechal de Bien was Mezerai. 
ordered to ravage the territory of Oye, belonging to the Engliſn, in which he Ld. Herbert. 
accordingly reduced a flight fortification; but he was ſoon obliged to quit his 15 
ound on account of the rains, and the low marſhy ſituation of the 1 
Such were the tranſactions of a campaign, which Francis began with an army 
of two hundred thouſand men, raiſed and maintained at a ptodigious expence. 
The French king ſeeing all his meaſures had miſcarried, that his kingdom 
was exhauſted, and himſelf threatened with a new war by the emperor, as the 
conditions of the laſt treaty were diſſolved by the death of the duke d' Orleans, 
began to be extremely deſirous of reconciling himſelf with England: but, as 
he did not chooſe to be a ſuitor in his own name to Henry, he took ſuch mea- 
ſures, that the princes of the league of Smalcalde offered themſelves as me- 
diators. This interpoſition appeared the more natural, as they were mena- 
ced by the emperor, who had entered into a negotiation with the Furles, and 
could not be ſuppoſed to find a better expedient for their own ſaſety than chat 
of compromiling the difference between Francis and Henry, and ſolliciting the 
protection of theſe two princes. They accordingly ſent envoys into France 
and England, with propoſals of mediation. Theſe were well received at both 
courts: a congreſs was opened between Ardres and Guitnes but, Francis de- 
manding that Boulogne ſhould be reſtored, and the Scots comprehended in 
the treaty, Henry reſuſed to comply with theſe articles, and the negotiation 
roved ineffectual. The king of England, however, in hope of over - awing 
F rancis into more condeſcenſion, ; ſent the biſnops of Wincheſter and Weſt- 
minſter on an embaſſy to the emperor, as if he had been inclined to a recon+ 
ciliation with Charles. On the other hand Francis ſent a body of five thouſand 
men into Scotland, under the command of the count de Montgommeri; that a 
powerful diviſion might be made upon the Engliſh-frontiers. The (Scottiſh 
army thus reinforced, amounting to fifteen thouſand men, advanced towards 
the Tweed; and, ſmall parties paſſing the river, made ſhort incurſions into the 
territories of England; but the French general could not perſuade his allies to 
venture themſelves wholly in the enemy's country. On the contrary; hearing 
the earl of. Hertford was on "_ march to give them battle, they retired with 
great diligence, and in a few days diſperſed. The proteſtants of Germany bea 
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gan t be very*roughly Handlea by the emperbr, who told them ißt tHe diet 2 
Ratiſbon, that they had no favour to expect, umleſs they would ſubmir;thent- 
telves entirely to che chj:iHof Trent, hi che POPE iptended to opeh. ö The 
thirteenth» day bf December! on the fecious pretences of extirparitiy heteſy, 
reformingiehureh-diſciptihe, "arid eſtabliſhing a Tolid' peace among the Princes 
of :ChriſtentUorny; MhiotzO to eit esind 2 1 JIN "30242 D1319 * 1201 
ell. The parliament of England, meeting on the twenty third day of No- 
vember: paſſec an act, ſuppreſſing alf colleges and hofpitals, and appropriating 
their effects to che kingꝰs uſe; on pretence that the purpoſes of their bundatiogs 
had been hitherto per verted: they Bkewiſe voted à conſiderabſe ſum to indem: 
nify his majeſty for the expence of his wars with France and Scotland; and the 
clergy granted a ſubſidy for the ſame purpoſe. © The war was carrieck on even 
in the winter ſeaſon: the earl of Surry, Ton to the duke of Norfolk, who com- 


T3 
10 


manded at Boulogne, being informed of a convoy which the F rench conducted 


to the fort of Outreau, attacked it with part of his garrifon, but was defeated 
and abliged to retreat in great confufion; and Henry was fo mortified at this 
check that he recalled the earl, and ſent the lord Grey to command in his room, 
At the ſame time; the king, hearing the French deſigned to cut off the com- 
munication between Boulogne and Calais, ordered the earl of Hertford, with 
ten thouſand men, to go and take poſt at Ambleville, where he built two forts 
to ſecure the communication. Notwithſtanding theſe hoſtilities both kings 
paſſionately deſired an accommodation: Francis perceived that the reduction 
of Boulogne was a much more difficult taſk than he had imagined}; and he 
ſaw himſelf upon the eve of à war with the emperor, in which caſe he ſhould 
want the aſſiſtance of ſuch an ally as the king of England. Henry, on the other 
hand, was become ſo corpulent that he could not aſcend the ſteps of the ſtair 
that led up to his chamber, without the utmoſt difficulty. This unwieldineſs 
rendered him indolent and unfit for managing the adminiſtration; and grew 
upon him ſo faſt that he believed it would ſoon put a period to his life: fo that 
he was unwilling to leave an expenſive war upon the hands of his infant ſuc- 
ceſſor. Beſides; he dreaded the power and ambition of the emperor, and de- 
ſigns of the pope, againſt which he wied to raiſe a bulwark, by making an 
alliance with the king of France and the proteſtants of Germany. Both parties 
being thus favourably diſpoſed, the plenipotentiaries of France and England 
opened a congreſs at Campes between Guiſnes and Ardres. In the beginning 
of June, they concluded a treaty, importing, That Francis ſhould pay to Henry 
at a certain day two millions of golden crowns, in lieu of the arrears of his pen- 
ſion, and the money expended in the ſiege of Boulogne, which town Henry 


| ſhould keep in his own hands, until he ſhould receive payment of all that was 


Rymer. 


due to him from the king of France; but, thoſe debts being diſcharged, Bou- 
logne, with its territory, ſhould be reſtored to its former owner. The em- 
ror was comprehended in this treaty as well as the Scots, on condition 
that they ſnould give no new eauſe of provocation; and both monarchs agreed, 
that certain diſputes, concerning the legality'of demands on either fide ſhould 
be diſcuſſed and determined by commiſfioners appointed for that purpoſe. At 
the publication of this peace in London there was a ſolemn proceſſion,” in which. 
all the rich ornaments, plate, and jewels, : belogging to the churches, were ex- 
hibited with great oſtentation: but this was the laſt time they made ſuch a pub- 
4 : | whe 
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be appearance; for, ſoon after, the king ſeiged the whole for. his own accaſions, 
by | 


virtue 0 his ſovereign authority. 173 03 19078 on betf ved isch nodliis 
IV. The war had: proved fo expenſive, that, notwithſtanding, this acceflion 
to the ſubhdies granted in parliament and convocation, and the ſpoiſs af:chopels, 
colleges” and hoſpitals, he was oper Sponge a new tax upon his ſubjacts, 


22 oo 


under the title of Benevolence. e univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge, 


alarmed at the act by which the colleges were granted to his majeſty; pteſented 


petitions, imploring his favour and protection; and, aſter a long deliberation, 
he confirmed their charters and foundations, to which he added Frigitytrollege 
a, his own. expence. Before, the concluſion, of the peace the-proteſtants) of 
Germany ſent prince Philip, brother of the elector, palatine, to demand ſuc⸗ 
cours from Henry; and, in particular, to ſollicit a ſupply: of one hundred 
thouſand Crowns 2 the defence of the league: but, inſtead of money, he ſent 
them ſeven propoſitions, containing the terms upon which he was willing to 
engage in a defenſive league with the proteſtants. In the mean time the em- 
peror and pope formed an alliance for their deſtruction: his holineſs ſupplied 
Rim with money and a ſtrong body of troops, under the command of Octavian 


Farneſe. The proteſtants armed in their o defence, under the elector >: .: .1_ 


Saxony and the landgrave of Heſſe; but neither ſide cared to hazard an en- 
gagement. At length, the king of the Romans, falling into the territories of 
the elector of Saxony, that prince was obliged to go to the relief of his oun 
ſubjects; and, the landgrave being weakened by his departure, retired into his 
own dominions: ſo that the emperor being left maſter of the field; reduced 
Frankfort, Ulm, and ſeveral other towns of the League, where he: found 
money for the maintenance of his amp. Gait n 
. $ CV. While the proteſtants in Germany took arms in defence of their doc- 
trine, thoſe who; favoured the reformation in Scotland were perſecuted by car- 
dinal Beaton, under the regent's authority. Several perſons were condemned 
to the flames for hereſy, and among the reſt, a miniſter of the name of Wiſhart, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his piety and learning, and was univerſally 
beloved for the integrity of his heart, and the innocence of his manners. He 
was burned at St. Andrew's, in ſight of the barbarous primate, who had rejected 
the interceſſion of the regent and many other noblemen ; and now feaſted his 
eyes with the execution of this unfortunate man from a window of his own 

lace. Wiſhart ſuffered with admirable conſtancy; but the zealots of his per- 
ſuaſion, not contented with deſcribing him as a primitive martyr, in point of 
courage and reſignation, endeavoured to raiſe him to the dignity of a her, 
by alledging that he predicted the fate of his perſecutor, who, in a . days 
after his death, was aſſaſſinated by Norman Leſley and his aſſociates. 
 $CVL In England the reformation ſeemed neither to advance nor gain 
ground. The king dictated in all matters of faith, and neither party durſt 
avow the leaſt deviation from his opinions. For ſome time he had been in- 
commoded by an ulcer in his leg; the pain of which, added to his corpulence 
and other infirmities, rendered him ſo peeviſh, and increaſed his natural iraſ- 


cibility to ſuch a degree, that ſcarce any perſon approached him without fear 


and trembling. In matters of religion he was ever impatient of contradiction; 
but, by this time his temper was ſo irritated, that thoſe who preſumed to differ 
from him in opinion could expect no mercy. - Shaxton, who had reſigned tho 
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biapri of Saliſbury, and ſtill remained in prifan for having, refuſed 19 con; 
al 


form to the ſix articles, being now accuſed of denying che reaLprelence in the 
ſacrament, the king ordered that he ſhould be proſecuted with, the utmoſt rigour, 
of lay 3 and tie was condemned to the ſtake z but he ſaved, his life by dene 
his recantation, and, in the ſequel, became a cruel perſecuror of the proteltancs. 
Anne Aſkew, a woman of good birth, and uncommon: talents, WhO was ell 
known. to many perſons at court, being convicted of the ſame crime, choſe ra- 
ther to ſuffer death than purchaſe pardon at the expence of ſuch abjuration.. She 


Was ſuppoſed to be favoured by ſome ladies of high rank, and even to have 


maintained ſome ſort of religious correſpondence with the queen; ſo that chan- 


cellor Wriotheſley, hoping the. might diſcover ſomething, that would furniſh 


matter of impeachment againſt that princeſs, the carl of Hertford,” or his coun- 


tels, who favoured the reformation, cauſed this poor woman to be put to the 


rack; and is even ſaid to have manually aſſiſted in augmenting the torture, which, 
though adminiſtered with unuſual violence, ſhe endured with the moſt amazing 
fortitude. Her bones were diſlocated in ſuch a manner, that they were obliged 
to carry her in a chair to the ſtake, where ſhe ſuffered with four men, con- 
demned on the ſame account; and the apoſtate Shaxton attended them to the 
place, where he preached a ſermon, reproaching them in the harſheſt terms for 
their wilfulneſs and here. % 2 enn, 

S CVII. The enemies of the reformation, perceiving the king was now 
more furiouſly than ever incenſed againſt the Sacramentarians, made another 
effort to deſtroy Cranmer. They renewed their complaints againft the arch- 
biſhop, as the protector of that pernicious ſect; and told Henry, that were he 
once committed priſoner to the Tower, ſuch proofs would appear againſt him, 
as would aſtoniſh his majeſty. The king loved Cranmer with an affection 
which ſeemed to contradict every other part of his character; and he now re- 
ſented the preſumption of thoſe who attempted to ruin a man, in whoſe favour 
he had ſo often interpoſed. Nevertheleſs, he diſſembled his ſentiments, receiy- . 
ed the articles. of his accuſation, and permitted that he ſhould next day be 
examined in council. In the night, however, he ſent privately for Craumer, 
told him what had paſſed, and deſired to know in what manner he propoſed 
to defend himſelf. The archbiſhop thanked the king for his great goodnels in 
making him previouſly, acquainted with the deſign of his enemies, and humbly 
intreated him to appoint ſuch judges for his trial as ſhould underſtand the 
ſubject on which he would he tried. Henry, ſmiling at his ſimplicity, told him 
he was. a fool to make ſo light of his own ſaſcty; that, if he was once in priſon, 
they would find abundance of falſe witneſſes: to ruin him; and that, ſince he 


could not take care of himſelf, he (the king) would look after his affairs. He 


directed him to appear before the council when ſummoned, and plead his pri- 
vilege as privy colinſellor, that his accuſers might be brought before his face; 
that in cale they ſnould inſiſt upon committing him to the Lower, he ſhould 
appeal perſonally to the king, and produce his majeſty's ſeal ripg, Which he 
then took from his finger, and delivered to Cranmer. Next morning, being 
ſummoned t appear before. the council, and going to the place where they 


rs ſat, he was kept waiting in a lobby among ſervants, to the altonithmenrt-of all 


the ſpectators, until doctor Butts, the king's. phyſician, having ſeen him by 
accident, communicated this circumſtance to Henry, who forthwith ſent an 
crack & ; 55 order 
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order that he ſhould be admitted. When he appeared before the board, they 
gave him to underſtand they had received divers informations, affirming that 
all che hereſies in England ſprung from him and his chaplains. He, in his 
anſwer, conformed to the king's direction; and, perceiving them bent upon 
conmnirting him to the Tower, told them he was forty to be ſo uſed by thoſe 
with whom he had fat fa long at the fame board. So ſaying, he preſented the 
ring, at fight of which they were aſtoniſhed and confounded, and repaired 
in a body to the king, who chid them ſeverely for having treated the primate” 
of England in ſuch an unworthy manner. He ſaid he thought he had à wiſer 
council than now he ſound they were. He laid his hand upon his breaſt; and 
declated, by the faith he owed to God, that he believed the archbiſhop was the 
moft faithful of all his ſubjects. The duke of Norfolk endeavoured to excuſe 
their conduct, by ſaying that all they intended was a trial, by which the arch- 

biſhop's innocence womd have been vindicated, fo as to free him from all tu- 

ture aſperſions. Henry a dee with a frown, he would not ſuffer perſons who 
were fo dear to him, to be handled in that faſhion : he faid he knew their fac- 


tions and malice, and was reſolved. to extinguiſh the one and ppniſh the other 


- 


Cranmer, and the ceremony was performed in his preſence, | : 
 $CVUIL. The popiſh party were not ſo diſcouraged by this miſcarriage, 
but that they attempted another ſtroke of ſtil] greater importance. The queen 
was a favourer of the reformation ; and ſermons were often preached in her 


without mercy. In the mean time he commanded them to be reconciled to 


apartments by miniſters of that perſuaſion. The king was appriſed of theſe par- 
ticulats, at which he connived. Hie was even indulgent enough to bear her 


diſputing with him on points of religion; and ſometimes her zeal got the better 
of her diſcretion. One evening the had proceeded fo far, that he was exaſpe- 
rated at her petulance : perhaps his vanity was mortified by her foiling him in 
the way of argument. When ſhe quitted the apartment, he complained of her 


prefumprion to Gardiner, who fed his reſentment with malicious infinuarions ; 


and, afſociating the chancellor in his deſign, repreſented the queen and her 


principal ladies as heretics who favoured the innovators, and had correfponded 


with Anne Aſkew. They even affirmed they were traitors as well as heretics, 
and inflamed Henry's paſſions in ſuch an artful manner, that he ſubſcribed 
certain articles againſt the queen, intended as the foundation of an impeach- 
ment. The chancellor, chancing to drop this paper, it was found by a perſon 
who delivered it to Catherine. She no — ſaw che king's ſubſcription than 
ſhe concluded herſelf ruined, and was overwhelmed with fear and conſternation. 
The agitation of her mind produced violent fits, of which Henry being in- 
tormed, viſited her in her chamber, and ſpoke to her with fuch expreſſions of 
tenderneſs,” as greatly contributed to her recovery. Next night ſhe waited 
upon the king in his apartment; and, he turning the conyerfation upon teli- 
gious diſputes, the ſaid, that, conſcious of the weakneſs of her ſex, the, as in 
duty bound, would ſubmit in theſe and all other points to his ſuperior jadg- 
ment. Henry, ſtill piqued at her former oppoſition, replied, 4 Not fo, by St. 
Mary! you are become a doctor, Kate, to inſtruct, not to be inftructed;” She 
then very artfully aſſured him, that ſhe ſhould never have preſumed to argue 
with him on any ſubject, except to amuſe the pain of his infirmities, or with 
a view to profit by his ſuperior learning. Hearing this declaration, Is ic 


even 
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_ parting, embraced her with great cordiality, aſſuring her ſhe might depend 
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even ſo, ſweetheart {cried he) then we are perſect friends again. He, at 


upon his affection. Next day, while he walked with her in the garden the 
chancellor „e aſſembled, to conduct her and ſeveral other 


A 
ladies to the Tower. When the king. ſtepping aſide with him, was heard to 
call him knave, fool, beaſt, and ordered him to quit his preſence. The queen, 
who knew not his buſineſs, interceded in his favour; and Henry exclaimed, 
Poor ſoul, thou little knoweſt how ill he deſerves thy good offices. Henry 
was totally alienated from the biſhop of Wincheſter by his conduct on this oc- 
caſion. He expelled him from the council; and though that prelate evaded 

further diſgrace and puniſhment by the moſt abject ſubmiſſion, he could never 
retrieve any ſhare of his ſovereign's favouur. oo ont nun 

SIX. The proteſtants had ſtill more cauſe to triumph in the ruin of the 
duke of Norfolk, who had been their moſt powerful and implacable enemy. 
The duke was a nobleman who had ſerved the king with talents and fidelity; 
and his ſon, the earl of Surry, was a young gentſeman of great courage and 
vivacity, though not without a tincture of pride, vanity, and affectation-. The: 
family was not only powerful in its own ſtrength, but rendered ſtill more im- 
portant by being at the head of the popiſſi party. Of courſe it became for- 
midable to the earl of Hertford and Sir Thomas Seymour, who pretended to 
the management of affairs in caſe of the king's deceaſe. They knew the en- 
mity which the Howards bore them, and dreaded their competition in a mino- 

ity. They perſuaded Henry that the earl of Surry aſpired at a marriage with 


the princeſs Mary, in which caſe he might embroil the government of young 


Edward. They even hinted he had deſigns upon the crown, and bore the 
arms of Edward the Confeſſor, without any badge of diſtinction and diminution. 
This was a ſtring that Henry never heard touched without emotion. He re- 
ſolved to ſacrifice the family of Norfolk to the ſecurity of the ſucceſſion. That 
unhappy family was divided im itſelf. The dutcheſs, who had lived ſome years 
in a ſtate of ſeparation from her huſband, turned informer; againſt him: his 

ſuppoſed concubine, Mrs. Holland, acted the ſame treacherous part. His 
daughter, Mary dutcheſe dowager of Richmond, was at variance with her 
brother the earl of Surry, and enliſted herſelf among the number of his accuſers, 
the chief of whom was Sir Richard Southwell, who charged him with infidelity. 
to the king. The earl denied the charge, and challenged. Southwell to ſingle 
combat: indeed the whole imputation brought againſt this noble family, 
amounted to no more than ſome! haſty expreſſions of difcontent, and the earl's 
bearing che arms of Edward the Confeſſor, while his father uſed thoſe of Eng- 


land, with a diſtinction of labels of ſilver, which were peculiar to the prince 


of Wales. Theſe armorial bearings had been authorized by the heralds; and, 
for ia ſxries of years, obſerved by the king, without giving offence: but, now 


dat a prete nec was wanting for the ruin of the Howards, they were deemed 
ſuffleient grounds for an attainder. The earl of Surry was tried by a common 


* 
* 


jury, convicted, notwithſtanding the excellent deſence he made, condemned, 
and beheaded on Tower- hill. The father endæavoured to mollify the King by 
letters and ſubmiſſions ; but Henry's heart was not at all ſubject to tender im- 
preſſions, The, parliament meeting on the fourteenth day of January, a bill 
af attainder was brought againſt the duke of Noriolk, who could not — 
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ing, had not an event of 
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the kingdom intervened, and prevented the execution. 
8X. Henry had for ſome time ved himielf faſt approaching the 
of life. On che eleventh day of he had eftabliſhed the noble 


ndation of Trinity College in Cambridge.; and ow: the thirtieth day of the : | 
ſame month, he made his will, bequeathing the crown to his' fon — | | . 
ward and his iſſue; failing which, to his Mary and Elizabeth z in 
default of whom and their iſſue, to the heirs: of his nieces: Frances and Eleanor, | 
of his ſiſter Mary late queen of France; and after them, to the next | 
ul heir: 1o that the children of his elder ſiſter Mar queen of Scotland. 
were excluded from their rank in the ſucceſſion. He willed that his on daugh- 
ters ſhould forfeit their right of ſucceſſion, ſhould- they marry without content 
of the privy council. In the mean time, to each of them he left ten thou- 
fand pounds, by way of dower, and three thouſand for their ſubſiſtenoe, until 
they ſhould be married. The queen was intituled to three thouſand pounds in 
plate, and one thouſand in money, over and above her jointure. Ie leſt ſix-hun» 
dred pounds a- year in land, to the dean and chapter of Windſor, for the main 
tenance of thirteen poor knights, and other pious uſes; Hig executors were 
directed to pay his debts, repair any injuries he might have unknowingly com- 
mitred; confirm all his grants and promiſes not perfectedꝭ at the time of his 
deceaſe. Legacies were left to each of his executors, and many of bis faithful 
ſervants. On the third day of January, he paſſed a grant of St. Bartholemew's 
Hoſpital, with the ſcite of Chriſty ehureh, and five hundred marks a- year to 
the city of London. Though Henry believed his malady was incurable; per 
haps he did not think death was fo: very near; and no perſon would venture 
to tell him his ſituation, until Sir Anthony Denny, out of chriſtian compaſſion, 
exhorted him to take care of his ſoul, as he, in all probability, had not many 
hours of life to enjoy. He thanked him for his charitable candour, owned he 
had been a great err but, expreſſed his conſidenee in the mercies of Chriſt, 
When Denny 5 a ghoſtly director, he deſired fim to ſend for archbi- 
ſhop Cranmer, who. had retired to Croyden, that ho might not be ꝑreſent, nor 
concerned in the ſcandalous bill of attainder againſt the duke of Norfolk, who | 
had always been his enemy. Befbre he reached the palace; Henry was ſpeech- 
leſs, though not inſenſible; for, when the archbiſhop deſired him to make ſome | 
ſign of his dying in the faith of Chriſt, he ſqueezed his hand with ſeeming 
fervour, and in a few minutes expired, on the twenty-eighth day of January, An. Ch. 1547. 
in the fix and fiftieth year of his age, after a reign of thirty ſeven years and 
nine months. The death of the king happening between the date of the war- 
rant and the execution, the duke of Norfolk was ſaved by this providentia] 
idterpoſition; though there ſeems to have been ſome diſpute in the council about 
his fate, for they concealed his majeſty's deceaſe for three days; and then the lord 
chancellor declared the parliament diſſolved. 
Henry VIII. before he became corpulent, was a prince of agoodly perſonage, and 
commanding aſpect, rather imperious than — He excelled in all the exer- 
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ciſes of youth, and poſſeſſed agnod underſtanding, which was not much improvetl 
by the nature of hiseducation. Inſtead of learning that philoſophy which opens the 
mind, and extends the qualities of the heart, he wasconfined to the ſtudy of gloomy. 
and ſcholaſtic di ſquiſitions, which ſerved to cramp the ideas, and pervert the facul- 
ties of reaſon, qualifying him for the diſputant of a cloiſter, rather than the law- 
giver of a people. Inthe firſt years of his reign, his pride and vanity ſeemed 
to domineer over all his other paſſions; though from the beginning he was 
impetuous, headſtrong, impatient of contradiction and advice. He was raſh, 
arrogant, prodigal, vain-glorious, pedantic and ſuperſtitious. He delighted 
in pomp and pageantry, the baubles of a weak mind. His paſſions ſoothed 
by adulation, ä reſtraint; and as he was an utter ſtranger to the finer 
feelings of the ſoul, he gratified them at the expence of juſtice and humanity, 
without remorſe or compunction. He wreſted-the ſupremacy from the biſhop 
of Rome, partly on conſcientious motives, and partly for reaſons of ſtate and 
convenience. He ſuppreſſed the monaſteries in — to ſupply his extravagance 
with their ſpoils; but, he would not have made thoſe acquiſitions ſo eaſily, had 
not they been productive of advantage to his nobility, and agreeable to the 
nation in general. He was frequently at war, but the greateſt conqueſt he 
obtained, was that over his own parliament and people. Religious diſputes had 
divided them into two factions. As he had it in his power to make either ſcale 
preponderate, each courted his favour with the moſt obſequious ſubmiſſion, 
and in trimming the ballance, he kept them both in ſubjection. In accuſtom- 
ing themſel ves to theſe abject compliances, they degenerated into ſlaves; and 


he from their proſtitution acquired the moſt deſpotic authority. He became 
rapacious, arbitrary, froward, fretful, and ſo cruel, that he ſeemed to delight in 
the blood of his ſubjects. He never betrayed the leaſt ſymptoms of any ten- 
derneſs in his diſpoſition, and as we have already obſerved, his kindneſs to 
Cranmer was an inconſiſtency in his character. He ſeemed to live in defiance 
of cenſure whether eccleſiaſtical or ſecular; he died in apprehenſion of futurity ; 
and was buried at Windſor with — arr” and childiſh pageantry*, which 
in thoſe days paſſed for real taſte Denne N ra) 


Henry, by his firſt wife Catherine of Spain, had dow of Sir Gilbert Taillebois, he had Henry Fitz 
two ſons who died in their infancy, and a daugh- roy, created knight of the garter, earl of Nottin- 
ter Mary, who ſucceeded to the throne of Eng- gham, duke of Richmond and Somerſet, warden 
land. Anne was mother of Elizabeth, and of the Scottiſh Marches, admiral of England, and 
a male child ſtill- born. By Jane Seymour he had lord lieutenant of Ireland. He was a young prince 
a ſon named Edward, his immediate ſucceſſor. . of promiſing parts, and died in the ſeventeenth 
Anne of Cleves, Catherine Howard, and Cathe- year of his age. A5 510 
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$ 1 Eduard VI. 2 to the + 2 5663 The. ** of Hertford choſen PSII 4 
created duke of Somerſet. 5 II. He confirms his | authority by patent. J III. 
Death e Francis king of France. & IV. The Principal proteftants of England 
 avow their principles. & V. The protector marches into Scotland; & VI. Defeats the 
Scots at AD Ogh. $ VII. The progreſs of. the reformation in England counte- 
nanced by the protector, and confirmed by the parliament.” $ VIII. intrigues of the 
., admiral againſt his brother the protetior. & IX. Troubles of the proteſtaiits' in 
Germany. $X. Campaign in Scotland. & XI.'The emperor grants tb Interim 
in favour of the proteſtants. & XII. The admiral is convicted of high treaſon 
and bebeaded. S XIII. Tuo perſons burned for hereſy. & XIV. Inſurrettiois 
in different parts of England. S XV. The inſurgents befiege Eueter; but are 
... defeated and quelled by the lord Gray. S XVI. Rebellion in Norfolk, quaſbed by 
_ , theearl of Warwick. Another inſurrection in Yorkſhire. & XVII. 2. 15 protector 
prapoſes in council to give up Boulogne. & XVIII. Clamours againſt the dute f 
Somerſet. Several lords of the council declare againſt bim. & XIX. He is accuſed 

of divers miſdemeanours, and committed priſoner to the Tower. & XX. Bonner 
1s deprived of his biſbopric. & XXI. The duke of Somerſet is ſined and reltaſel. 
-$ XXII. Peace concluded with France. & XXIII. - Arbitrary proceedings of the 
carl of Warwick. & XXIV. Death ef pope Julius. & XXV. The printeſs 
Mary refuſes the liturgy. Scheme of the earl of Warwick. $ XXVI. The duke 
, Somerſet again arreſted, tried and condenmed for felony, & XXVII. He 
i beheaded on Tower-Hill. & XXVIII. The- parliament diſſolved ; and another 
convoted. & XXIX. The duke of Northumberland's fourth fon lerd Guildford 
Dudley, eſpouſes the lady Fane Gray. $ XXX. Who is d. eee next heir of 

the crown, & XXXI F e 


§ 1. II ENRY VIII. was ſucceeded on the throne of England by his only 
ſon Edward VI. now in the tenth year of his age. 


his father's death he reſided at Hertford with his ſiſter Elizabeth, from whence 
he was conducted by his uncle the earl of Hertford, and Sir Thomas Brown, 


to the Tower of London, where he was received b the council in a body, and 


— king of England. Next day, the late king's. will being opened, it 
appeared, that Edward's majority was fixed at the age of fifteen : that“ * 
perſons were nominated as executors of the will, regents of the kingdom, and 
tutors of the young king; and that theſe, or the majority of them, were im- 
powered to regulate the affairs of the adminiſtration. They likewiſe found 


At the time of 


FTheſe were archbiſhop Cranmer, lord Wri- 
otheſley chancellor, lord St. John ſteward of the 
houſhold, lord Ruſſel keeper of the privy ſeal, 
the earl of Hertford lord chamberlain, the lord 
viſcount de Liſle, Cuthbert Tonſtal biſhop of Dur- 
ham, Sir Anthony Brown maſter of the horſe, Sir 
William Paget ſecretary of ſtate, Sir Edward 
Nees chancellor of the court of augmentations, 


— 


Sir Edward Montague chief juſtice of the common 
pleas, Mr. Bromley one of the twelve judges, Sir 
Anthony Denny, Sir William Herbert gentleman 
of the privy chamber, Sir Edward Wotton trea- 
_ of Calais, doctor Wotton dean of Canter- 

ury and York. 4 en Gardiner was expunged 
— the will by the king's own hand. + 
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ton; the title of earl of Warwick was conferred upon Du 
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ahecher Bound zppeinted, to be aiding and aſſiſting to the executors when 


called upon for their advice T. Henry's will being read in public, the regents 
and counſellors immediately #ook paſſeſiomaf their ſeveral offices. Then ſome 
of the members obſerving, that it. would be troubleſome to the people, and 
eſpecially to foreign winters to addreſs themſelves to ſixteęn different perſan, 
51 al authority, propoſed, that one of the number ſhould be choſen as chi 
and preſident, under the title of Protector. This propofal was vehemently op- 
pak by the chancellor, who foreſaw'the cheice would fall upon the earl of 
rtford, with whom he had been long at varfance on account of religion. 
His objections, however, were over- ruled. That nobleman was choſen Pro- 
tector of the tealm, and governor of the king's perſon, on this expreſs con- 


- dition, That he ſhould do nothing without the confent of the other regents. 


of his ſucceſſor, the regency took an extraordinary ftep, on 17 of fulfilling 
the intentions of the late king, who had refolyed to make ſome promotions 
among his courtiers, Evidence was examined touching the particulars of 
Henry's. delign, and in conſequenee of their depoſitions, the earl of Hertford 
was created duke of Somerſet; the earl of Eſſex made marquis of Northamp- 

aley lord viſcount de 
Lille; chancellor Wriothefley was promoted to the earldom of Southampton; 


While preparations were making for the funeral of Henry, andthe coronation 


Sir Thomas Seymour was created baron Sudley; and Rich, Willoughby, and 


Sheffield, were erected. into barons of the fame appellations. At the. ſame 
time the duke of Somerſet Was created treaſurer and marechal, vacant by the 
condemnation of the duke of Norfolk; and his brother the new baron'Sudley, 
was appointed admiral of England. After the obſequies of the late king, they 
proceeded to the coronation of Edward, which was performed on the twentieth 
day of February; and on this occaſien an amneſty was publiſhed, from which 
however, the duke of Norfolk, cardinal Pole, Edward Courtney, eldeſt fon of 


the marquis of Exeter, and three other perſons, were excluded, 


"FI, The lord chancellor being a man of a fiery, ambitious, turbulent diſ- 
poſition, whoſe politics and 7 were very different from thoſe of the pro- 
tector, this laſt reſolved to feize the firſt opportunity to expel him from the re- 
gency; and he ſoon furniſhed him with a pretence. He granted a commiſ- 
hon under the great ſeal to certain ſubſtitutes, to hear and decide cauſes in 


_ Chancery in the ſame manner as if he himſelf were preſent. And this 


ſtep he tobk of bis own fimple authority, without the conſent of the King, or 
other regents. The council being apprized of the affair, ordered the judges 
of the realm. to give their opinions on the ſubject; and they unanimouſly 
declared, that the chancellor could not delegate his power to any other perſons 
without che conſent of the king and regency ; otherwiſe he forfeited his office, 
and became liable to fine and impriſonment. When he was made acquainted 
with this declaration in full council, he inveighed againſt the judges, and even 
revited the council and protector. t 


n a word, his behaviour incenſed the mem- 


+ The council conſiſted of the earls of Arundel Petri ſecretary of ſtate, Sir Richard Rich, Sir 
and Eſſex, Sir Thomas Cheney treaſurer, Sir John Baker, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Thomas Sey- 
John e, comptroller of the houſchold, Sir mour, Sir Richard Southwell, and Sir Edward 
Anthony Wingfield chambe zin, Sir William Pickham. Hayward. Herbert. 


bers 
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bers to ſuch a degree, that he was confined to his own houſe, and deprived of 
the great ſeul, which was put into the hands of the lord St. John, unt nes 
chancellor could be appointed: but, the earl ef Southampton was afrerw 
releaſed on his giving ſecurity for the N of tie fine to which he thou 
be condemned. Somerſet having removed this troubleſome opporient, ga e 
colleagues to underſtand, that the French ambaſfador, and other 1 envoys, 
defired to be ſatisfied concerning the extent of his power, before they von 
treat wich him on the ſubjects of their ſeveral embaſſies ; and therefore, it would 
be neceflary that his protector ſhip ſhould be eſtabliſhed "by patent. They 
thought the propofal was reaſonabſe, and joined Rim in à petition to tlie King, 
who by patent conſtituted the duke of Somerſet governor of his perfen, an 
protector of his realm and ſubjects. All the executors, except the earl of 'South- 
ampton, were with the twelve additional counſellors, pes to him for a 
council; but they were reftrained from doing any thing withont his 'conſenr 
and advice; whereas he was impowered to ſwear of the council any perſon he 
fhould think proper for that ſtation, and in conjunction with any number of 
the counſelors which he might chooſe, to convene, annul, or change whatey r 
they the ald think proper to alter or abokth. Thus he med Bin f abſolutely 
maſter of the government, though in ſo doing, he intailed upon himſelf the 
hatred and envy of many other noblemen, by which he ſuffered ſeverely in the 
ſequel. of * nn 
I II. Since the death of Henry, two new treaties had been concluded with 
France, The firft was a renewal of alliance between Francis and Edward; and 
the other related to the limits of che territory of Boulogne, and the fortifica- 
tions which the two 55 had erected in the neigkbourhood of that place. 
It was agreed, That the Engliſh might finiſh the works they had begun at 
Boulemberg, Blackneſs, and Ambleteuſe: and, That ' the French ſhould have 
the ſame liberty with reſpect to thoſe at St. Etienne; but *dulcontinue their 
works at Portet and La Pointe. But, Francis dying before the ratificarign, of 
this treaty, the politics of the court of France afſfamied another ape" under 
Henry II. his ſucceſſor. The protector of England was no fooner informed 
of the death of Francis, than he diſpatched a courier to Nicholas Wotton the 
Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, directing him to receive the ratification of the 
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new king, and fee him fwear to the obſervance of the treaties. By this time Ad. Pub. 


the intereſt of the cardinal of Lorraine, and the duke of Guile, predominated at Ninan. 


the court of France; and being devoted ro the old religion, "they exerted all 
their power in vas, . marriage between young Edward and their niece 
the queen of Scotland. hey perſuaded Henry, that it was his intereſt to re- 
cover Boulogne at any rate; and therefore he not only refuſed to ratify tt 

treaties, but even diſowned the ambaſſador whom his father had ſent to Lon- 


don. Thus the unſettled limits of the territory of Boulogne, and the new for- 


rifications, remained a ſubject of contention between "the two crowns ; and 
from Henry's refuſing to confirm the alliance, it plainly; appeared his intention 
was to infringe the treaty. | 8 eee 
SIV. The eyes of Henry VIII. were no ſooner cloſed, than the friends of 
the reformation. congratulated. themſelves on the event. They no longer ſup 
preſſed their ſentiments on religion; but, maintained their doctrines o aly in 
preaching and teaching, even while the laws againſt them cothlifced in full 
force. 


Hayward. 


| therefore began to make (preparations for P 


September with an army of fifteen thouſand infantry, and three tho 


an amiable diſpoſition, averſe to cruelty and perſecution.” The ee 


Ae e . er tek A Wr 5 ene 
ers 'who was by this time releaſed from priſon. The proteftants in Germany 


1 


Re images.. e e dee 
FV. The next affair that ingroſſed the protector's attention was the war with 


Scotland. jr had on his death-bed laid ſtrong injunctions upon his exe- 
I 


cutors to effect, if poſſible, the match between Edward and Mary; and as the 
French party prevailed in Scotland, there was no proſpect of executing what he 
had ſo much at heart, in any other way but by force of arms: the protector 
| ion proſecuting the war in Scotland, 
while the French king declared, that he would not abandon his antient allies in 
their diſtreſs, At the deſire of the French ambaſſador, the duke of Somerſet 
conſented to try the effect of a negotiation, before hoſtilities ſhould be com- 
menced. Conferences were opened on the fourth day of Auguſt; and Tonſtal, 
chief of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries, was directed to break up the congreſs: 
immediately, if the Sora ambaſſadors. had no power to conſent to the mar- 
riage. Accordingly, as no fuch power was veſted in them, the negotiation: 
proved fruitleſs. The protector therefore entered Scotland in the 3 of 
| and horſe, 
well appointed, provided with a train of artillery. John Dudley earl of Warwick 
was the protector's lieutenant ; and the cavalry was commanded by lord Gray, 
lord Dactes, and Sir Francis Bryan. The regent of Scotland, alarmed at this 
invaſion, ordered the fire-croſs to be carried through all parts of the realm, and 
made'proclamation, that all men above ſixteen years of age, and under fixty, 
ſhould reſort to Muſsleburgh with arms and proviſion. Thus ſummoned, a” 
great number appeared at the place of rendezvous; ſo that the t diſmiſſed a 


great ſuperfluity, after having retained an army of thirty thouſand men, well ſup- 


lied with arms, ammunition, and ordnance. They took poſt near Mnſsleburgh * 
within four miles of Edinburgh, in order to attack the Engliſh in their march; 
and the duke of Somerſet encamped at the village of Preſtonpans, at the diftance 
of about two miles from their front. While the two armies lay in this ſitua- 
tion, the Scottiſh regent detached beſt part of his cavalry to inſult the Engliſh 
quarters, and theſe being encountered by the lord Gray, and Sir Francis 
Bryan, were totally defeated, after an obſtinate and furious engagement, in which 
the lord Home, and about eight hundred Scots, were left dead upon the field. 
Next day a trumpeter came with an infolent meſſage from the Scottiſh general, 
permitting the protector to fetite in peace to his own country; and propoſing 
trom the lord Huntley, that the I 5 ſhould be decided by twenty againſt 
twenty, ten againſt ten, or by ſingle combat between himſelf and the duke of 
Somerſet.” A proper anſwer was made to this bravado by the protector, 12 5 
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Chap. IV. EE 
the earl of Warwick begged leave, that he might be allowed to accept of Haot- 
ky's challenge: but the duke would not grant his permiſſion Fand itafterwards 
appeared that Huntley had ſent no ſuch meſſage. ©, Before the gtector would 
engage the enemy, he ſent a letter to the Scottiſh, regent, alfuring bim his 
intention was not to hurt the realm of Scotland, but rather;to defend it, by 
promoting an union of the two kingdoms; on. fair apd honourable e 
virtue of the marriage to which the Scottiſh parliament had agreed in the mo 
ſolemn manner. He pointed out the advantages that would acerue to Scot- 
land from ſuch a match. He propoſed, that if all the nobility of the kingdom 
were not inclined to a peace upon ſuch terms, hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe until the 
queen ſhould be of age to chooſe for herſel . 
5 VI. The regent communicated theſe honourable propoſals to his brother John 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, and a few other individuals, who being elated with 
the hope of victory, adviſed him to conceal them from the reſt of the nobility ; 
and in the mean time, diffuſed a report through the whole army, that the Eng- 
liſh-were. come to carry off the queen, and enſlave the country. The: ſol- 
diers believed this inſinuation, and took to their arms in a tumultuary manner. 
Underſtanding that the Engliſh were in motion, they paſſed: the river Eſk,, 
and took poſſeſſion of a riſing- ground, while the protector  wheeled- about, 
and encamped upon the hill of Pinkencleuch, near the ſide of the frith, where 
their fleet lay at anchor. The enemy imagining he intended to reimbark, 
quitted their advantgeous ground in order to attack them, and this precipitate. 
ſtep was the cauſe of their deſtruction. The Engliſh began to be in want of 
proviſion, and had the Scots maintained their poſt, the protector could not have 
retreated without expoſing his army to the moſt imminent danger. But, the 
impetuoſity of the enemy ſaved him the riſque of any fuch diſaſter. On the 
tenth. day of September they divided their forces into three bodies. The firit 
under the command of the earl of Angus, was "flanked on the right with four 
or five pieces of artillery,” and on the left with about four hundred horſemen. 
The ſecond line was commanded by the regent. The: third by the earl or 
Argyle, who had brought into the field four thouſand Highlanders; and theſe 
were diſpoſed on the left flanks of the ſecond and third bodies. The protector 
ſeeing them abandon their poſt, congratulated himſelf upon the event; and cauſed 
his army to be drawn up in order of battle. The van was commanded by the 
earl of Warwick, and took poſt on the ſide of the hill, where the great artillery 
was poſted. The main body, under the general, was drawn up partly on the 
| _ hill, and partly on the plain; and the rear was extended on the plain, at ſome 
diſtance from the van and center. The lord Gray, who commanded the men 
at arms, was poſted on the left wing, ſo as to flank the Scots ; but, forbidden to 
charge until the front of both armies ſhould be engaged. The enemy advancing... 
along ſhore, were galled from an Engliſh galley, the ſhot of which killed the lord 
Graham, and threw the Highlanders into confuſion. The lord Gray perceiving 
their, diſorder, , advanced immediately to charge the enemy's van in flank z- but, 
met with ſuch a warm reception from their ſpearmen, that he himſelf was dan- 
gerouſly wounded; and as the action happened in broken ground, his men at 
arms were actually routed, and the ſtandard in great danger of being loſt. Had 


the Scots been, furniſhed with horſe to purſue this advantage, in all probability, 


the Engliſh would have been intirely defeated z though the wind and ſun 1 
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dof. the- enemy s but, as they were: deſtitute of cavalry, che lord 
Grey had time to rally his horſe behind his infantry. The earl of Warwick 
detached Sir Petet Mewcas, and Peter Gambea, a Spaniſh officer, with all the 
muſquetry to attack the Scots, whoſe Highland archers were not yet come up. The 
Engliſh muſquetry advancing; to aſlough where the horſe had been diſcomſitedl. 


fired in che faces of the enemy. Theſe were ſuſtained by the archers, who ſhot their 


arrows over the heads of the muſqueteers;; at the ſame time, the ; artillery 
planted on the hill on the left, and the ordnance of the galley anchored cl 
to the ſhore on the: left, made ſuch: havock amongſt them, that they fell in 
joey without having it in their power to annoy their enemies. In this diſ- 
treſs, their van fell. back a little, in hope of drawing the Engliſh, over the 
97 and broken ground, that they might have an opportunity of acting 
A to hand; but the Highlanders in the ſecond-line; imagining their front 
was defeated, betook themſelves to flight in a body: and this circumſtance 
overwhelmed their whole army with conſternation. Diſorder and rout immedi- 
ately enſued. The Scots threw. down their arms, and fied in the utmoſt confu- 
ſion. Then the Engliſh-cavalry being rallied, feil in among: the fugitives, and 
meeting with no reſiſtance, made ſuch a terrible carnage, that they lay like 
meep in a field of paſture. The whole ſurface of the ground was ſtrewedt with 
ſpears and ſwords ; the river Eſk, and ſeveral petty brooks: were ſwelled with the 


blood of the ſlain, which amounted: to fourteen thouſand, inſomuch; that when 


the 


ſlaughter was over, the very ſoldiers were aſhamed of their on cruelty; 


for the Engliſn did not loſe above fifty horſemen, and their: infantry did not 
ſtrike a ſtroke. About three thouſand ceclefiaitics, who made a ſeparate body 
for themſelves, were maſſacred without mercy. Fifteen hundred of the 
vanquiſhed were taken priſoners, and among theſe the earl of Huntley, the 
lords Leſter, Hamilton, and Wemys, together with the maſter of Sempil. Nor 


was this the only overthrow which, the Scots ſuſtained in the courſe of this 
While the regent's attention was wholly turned againſt the duke of So- 


merlot, che lorck Wharton, and: the earl of Lennon entering Scotland by, the 


weſtern: Marches, took ſeveral forts, and ravaged: the whole country; ſo that 


the earl of Bothwell, and my nur ny of Teviotdale, and the Merſe, rather 


chan be gontinually harraſſed by rheſe depredations, ſubmitted: to the king of 


England. and were received into his protection. The duke of Somerſet, had 
he taken advantage of the conſternation which filled all Scotland immediately 
after the battle of Muſslehurgh or Pinkey, might have ſubdued the whole eoun- 


try without any further. oppoſition, But, he was prevented from reaping the 


ſtuits of his ſucceſs by the intrigues: of his brother in England. Having ga- 
thered the ſpoils of: the field, in which he: found! thirty thouſand: jacks and 
- ſwords; and thirty pieces of cannon: that: were tranſported: to England, he or- 


dered his navy to ſcour the frith, in which they took or deſtroyed a great number 
of Scortiſn veſſela. Then he plundered and burned Leith, and all the neigh - 
bouring: villages on the ſea-coalt,, made an unſucceſßful attempt on the caſtle 


of Edinburgh, ſortiſed che iſland of St. Columba in the frith, and the caſtle of 


Brought in the mouth of the Tay; and the ſeaſon being far advanced, returned 


to England, where he was gratified by the king with lands to the value of five 
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8 VII. He acquired great popularity by n dut at 
che ſame time attracted the envy of divers noblemen, nor did he to beat his 
fortune with moderation ; for, he obtained a patent under the great ſeal, to fit. 
in parliament on the right hand of the throne under the cloth of ſtate; and to 
enjoy all the honours and privileges that at any time dny of the uncles of the 
| kings of England had poſſeſſed. In his abſence the viſitors had p 
| their taſk without oppoſition, except from Gardiner and Bonner, o refuſed 
to obey che order of council, alledging, it was contrary” to che agreement 
- which they had engaged to make no change in religion-duri the king's mi 
nority. Theſe prelates being examined in council, and perſiſting in their ob- 
ſtinacy, were committed to priſon, Gardiner expoſtulated wich the | 
ina letter, and the princeſs Mary wrote to im on the ſame fubject; but, che 
duke was bent upon proteRing the reformation, and therefore payed yery tietl 
tor 


- regardrotheir remonſtrances. The lord Rich was created chan 
parliament meeting on the fourth day of November, manifeſted” the utmoſt 
attachment to the protector. They repealed all the acts touching wh treaſon, 
| which had-paſſed fince the reign of the third Edward ; all acts of felony ſpe- 
cified fince the rupture with the pope; the ſtature wich veſtedthe king's procta- 
mation with the power of an act of parliament z two acts paſſed — the 
Lollards; and the famous ſtatute of the fix articles. The king's ſupremacy 
Das confirmed a-new; and the pains of treaſon wete- decreed againſt thoſe heirs 
| of the crown mentioned in Henry's will, who ſhould attempr ro/-difturb-rhe 
+ ordet- of the ſucceſſion : their adherents and abettors were likewiſe 2 2 — 
the ſame penalties. The benefit of the clergy, and the privileges of ſanctuary 
- were reſtored; from theſe however, aſſaſſins, and four ſorts of thieyes were ex- 
cluded. it was decreed, That the act impowering Henry's ſucceſſor to annul 
che laws made in his minority, ſhould take place with regard to What ſhould 
de done hereafter, but not in that which had been alteady tranfacteddl. Private 
maſſes were prohibited, and the people permitted to receive che communion in 
both ſpecies. The king was impowered to fill yacant biſho ;fo that ſham 
 defticns were intirely aboliſhed. The cogrizance of matrimonial” and teſta- 
mentary cauſes was transferred from the ecclefiaſtical courts to thoſe of the 
regal juriſdiction; and they paſſed a law, onacti That if any common perſort 
| ſhould refrain from working, or at leaſt from offering to work for the ſpace of 
three days, he ſhould be branded in the face with a red hot iton, and become the 
lave of the informer. This rigorous decree wWas levelled againſt chte monks, 
| who fince the diſſolution of the monaſteries, inſtead of working for their liveli- 
| hood; ſtrolled from family to family, and endeavoured- to breed diſturbance 
in the fate: Nevertheleſs, this law was not rigorouſly executed; and ſoon 
repealed by a ſubſequent parliament. Finally, they granted to Edward all the 
foundations for chantries, chapels, and colleges, of which Henty had trot al- 
ready taken poſſeſſion. This act met with great oppoſition from ſeveral pre- 


lates, and from Cranmer in particular. Hie hoped to find ſome opportunit/ Hayward. 


dhe hands of the king, the church would be deprivwed of them for ever. 
he was not able to carry bis point. The nobility chirſted aftet the effects o 
the church, and theſe they eafily obtained from the court: and. the executors 
of Henry's will wanted money to pay his debts and legacies. The feffion was 
Vor, II. 40. con- 


for converting thoſe bene factions to religious purpoſes ; wheteas, by 2 


— 


The/archbiſhop of Cologne, who had embraced that religion, ſaw himſelf 
compelled to renounce the double dignity of archbiſhop and elector. The pope Ad. Pub. 
himſelf became jealous of the emperor's proſperity, and removed the cbuncil 
from Trentto Bologna; whilegreathumbers of the proteſtants fled for reflige into 
England; where the moſt remarkable men 2 them received penſions from 
che miniſtry of Edward. In the beginning of the next year the council made An. Ch. 1548. 
ſeveral alterations in the ceremonies of religion. It forbade the uſe of candles Sieidan. 

on Candlemas day, palms on Palm ſunday, and creeping to the crofs on Good - 
friday. It left the people at liberty to practiſe or lay aſide auricular confeſſion; 
and ordered all the images to be removed from churches. All the popiſni 

party were alarmed at theſe changes, which produced great murmurings amongſt 


reer. 


the prieſts and people of the old religion; and when the proclamation, that 
confirmed theſe changes, was publiſhed, Gardiner inveighed againſt it openly, 
on his old maxim, that there ſnould be no innovation during the king's mi- 4 
nority. Being ſummoned again before the council, he ſubmitted to the autho- 
rity of the board, and was ordered to preach a ſermon at St. Paul's, maintain 
ing that the king's authority was the fame before as after his majority, He, 
performed this taſk ſo little to the ſatisfaction of the regency, that they com- 
mitted him to the Tower, and this act of ſeverity intimidated the whole party 
to ſuch a degree, that they conformed to the new ordinance without further 
. 1T1TCꝓCCPP ů ů CO SID, 
X. The protector had offered a truce for ten years to the regent of Scotland; 
but that nobleman, being entirely en. as French councils, rejected his 
propoſals, in hope of being previouſly ſfuccoured by the king of France; ſo that 
the duke of Somerſet; being obliged to continue the war, took a number of 
Landſquenets into his pay, and appointed the earl of Shrewſbury his lieutenant. 
The regent of Scotland opened the campaign with the ſiege of Broughty-caltle, 
which he could not reduce; while the Engliſh troops fortified Haddington 
and Lauder, and made incurſions to the gates of Edinburgh. In the month of 
May the regent, receiving a reinforcement of ſix thouſand men and ſome ar- 
tillery from France, under the command of Defſe d'Eſpanvilliers, reinyveſted 
Broughty, which he took, putting all the garriſon to the ſword.” The queen 
mother paſſionately deſired that young Mary ſhould be educated in the French 
court,” where her two brothers had ſuch influence; and the king of France, in 
order to facilitate the conſent of the regent, created him duke of Chateleraut, 
with a yearly revenue of two thouſand livres. Thus gratified, he allowed the = 
young queen to be put on board of the fleet which brought over the ſoldiers ; 
and this ſailing north about round the Orkneys and Ireland, landed her ſafely 
in Bretagne, from whence ſhe was conducted to Paris. The French ſhips made 
this circuit in order to avoid the Engliſh navy under admiral Seymour, who 
cruiſed in the frith of Edinburgh, and landed in ſeveral parts of Fife; but was, 
by the gallantry of Dun, repulſed with diſgrace. © By this time the Scots and 
French undertook the ſiege of Haddington, and carried on their operations 
vigorouſly until the Engliſn forces approaching under the command of the earl 
of Shrewſbury, they abandoned the enterprize. The earl, having thrown into 
the place a ſupply of men, proviſion, and ammunition, advanced to Muſsle- 
burgh; where the enemy lay intrenched, and offered them battle; which they 
not choofing to accept, he ſuddenly retired to England. Immediately after 
kis departure, Deſle, the French r attempted to ſurprize Haddington; 
. 402 but 
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but the, garriſon, being ſeaſonably alarmed, obliged him to retreat with G 
loſs and precipitation, even after part of bis Loops had entered che town. The 
Engliſh in this. place, were gccalionally relieved, by the. garriſon of Berwickh, 
ond Sir mas Palmer, with fifteen hundred horſe, was routed and taken; 
ane the on of his followers. being ſlain. In order to compenſate for this 
Gila che 10 


Au ray, entered Scotland by the weſt, and ravaged Teviotdale 
and. Liddeſdale, from whence he carried off great booty. At length, the, pro- 
tector, petceiving that he could not maintain Haddington without expoſing his 
troops to wangen anger, detached the carl of Rutland with fix thouland 
men to demoliſh the fortiicati N the artillery, This ſervice 
was performed without loſs, and the earl, in his retreat to Berwick, laid waſte 
e 5 but, at the ſame time, the Scats took. the caſtle of Hume by ſur», 25 
| all the Engliſh in the place were either killed or taken. sii 5 

$ XI. At this conjuncture a quarrel happened between the pope and the em- 
and the pope, rejected his . Then the r, 40. ſhew his indepen- 
dence,. propoſed articles of accommodation to the proteſtants. Theſe were 
known by the appellation of Interim, becauſe they were no other than expe- 
dients do be uſed, until a council could be held in ſome town of Germany. 
Though the expreſſions were foftened, they at bottom, contained almoſt all the 
doctrines of the Roman church: yet they allowed that a man's marxi ; 
ſhould, be no objection. to his receiving the order of ptieſthood; and that - iT 
communion, in both ſpecies, ſhould hot be with-held from thoſe ho might 


demand it in that manner, This Interim was preſented. in a diet convaked at 


Augſhurg, and enacted into a decree, notwithitanding the proteſts of ſeveral 


towns of the empire. While the emperor thus endeavdured to cruſh the refar- 


work, ,ough was obliged to pay ually, becauſe. the greateſt, p 


the inferior c was ſtill. attached to the old religion, and he himſelf had a 


* e ot enemies, among whom his own, brother was the moſt violent 


- 


ding year, the admiral renewed his Gareiis 20 the prigceſs Elizabeth; but as 


the will. of the late king cxprely excluded her from the ſucceſſion, ſhould the .. 
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that his authority would be precarious as er had 

the government, exhorted him to reſign . Kok and eu air co 14 
finding him deaf to his remonſtrance, he reſolyed to ſactifice Htn en 
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ſafery, Lis accuſation” was reduced to three andthirey' articles ;7 ad ee | 


members of the council were ſent to interrogate him on the 
refuſed] to anſwer, demanding a trial, and that he r be 
to face with his accufers. Next day the council repaired to the Tower in 7 
body, hen he tilt inſiſted on his former demand, which, however, was not 
anted. Then he deſired they would leave the drvicles of his accufarion, char 
= t examine him at His leiſure, and for his defence: rhis requeſt.” 
was likewiſe denied. The council then 1 that he ſhould be Tondetnned”” 
in parliament by an act of attainder. In the mean time it ap inted rh 
miſnoners to hear what he had to ſay in his own defence. 1 2h 
ſuaded to Hignify his diſapprobation of the "admiral; and, the iro hci 
making their report, a bill of atrainder was brought into the houſe' f perts-. 
It accuſed him 1 — ſeize the perſon of the king, and the govern- 
ment of the realm ; of laying up great ſtore of proviſion 2 Bf che" 4 
deavouring to eſpouſe the lady Elizabeth, and of perſuading iy his 
render age to — upon himſelf the adminiſtration of abe The bi para 
both houſes with very little oppoſſtion; and received” the "royal cp 
The admital was beheaded on the tenth day of March, contrary to the ſenſe of 
the nation in general, who thought the articles: of accuſation frivolous in them-"Haywood. 


ſelves; and that the admiral had been — dealt with; int being condemned api. or of 


upon ſuch allegations, without havi. opportunity of making a defence 
—— his accuſers. But the chief 5 


ief odium fell upon the ptotẽctor, Whoſe Hit. of the 


character is not to be vindicated from he imputation of ct "and injuſtice cc Reformation. 


in tlie affair of this proſecution. — 
$ XIII. The king having received a fubliay from the cl Nag ele rec, 
mons; for the conqueſt of $ Scotland, the parfiametit was pr Seck tif Lorem? 
ber. The new litorgy was recetved in all the churches,” and met wirkt po op⸗ 
poſition but from the princeſs Mary, whom the king ancf council reſolve to * 
humble: but the emperor interceded in her behalf,” and, rather than diſ 
that potentate; they allowed her to emoy her own religi on in peace,” There. 
formers now began to perſecute in their turn: Joan B , an 1 ke Wo, 
being eonvicted of herefy, becauſe ſhe adhereq tothe ſet of the anab 
was'conflemned to the flames, though the young king refaſed to figh e eath- ; 
wat rant until he was preſſed by Cranmer; and then, vanquiſhed" R imp 5 
tunity, declared that if he did wrong, the fin” ſhould be u Pon the head a 
arch ſhop. In the ſequel, PIT Arann was — ö e n wie A 


Smixhfield: © iN | $014 C81” 
XIV. Ae Uns Jandtire che Kihg <6 ver cb cm- 
—_— which bad been brewing tree my ar. GH "Whett the monafterics:? 


were ſuppreſſed, a — — — odigious number of SAN Ip gr, to earn their fub⸗ 
ſiſtence by their Tabour; ſo that every fpecies of buſineſs Was oyerftodced;” 
The lands of the monaſteries had been forme fartned out to common peo „o 
as to employ a great number of hands; and, the rents being moderate, th were 
enabled to maimtait their familics 'on 8 pore c e but low, ce 
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s being poſſeſſed by the nobility, the rents were raiſed; and the farmers, 
. 28 that wool was a better commodity than corn, turned all their fields 
into paſture· ground. This practice was attended with divers inconvenierices; 
The rice of meal increaſed, to the unſpeakable hardſhip of the lower claſs of 
people; and, as few. hands were required to paſture· grounds, 4 great 
number of poor people was utterly deprived of ſubſiſtence; While the nation 
was filled with murmurs and complaints againſt the nobility, who were the 
ſources of this misfortune. The protector eſpouſed the cauſe of the ſufferers : 
he appointed commiſſioners to examine whether or not the poſſeſſors of chureh- 
lands fulfilled the conditions on which thoſe. lands had been fold by the crown; 
he demoliſhed. a royal park at Hampton · court, of which the inhabitants of that 
diſtrict complained, and took ſeveral other ſteps for the relief of the common 
people. This conduct intailed upon him the hatred of the nobility. In the 
laſt ſeſſion of parliament the lords had projected an act, impowering the poſ- 
ſeſſors of church · lands to farm them in any manner they ſnould think proper; 
but the bill was rejected by the lower houſe. Nevertheleſs, the lords continued 
to incloſe their grounds, and the peaſants imagined their deſign was to reduce 
them again to ſervitude. On this ſuppoſition, the common people of Wilt- 
ſhire and Somerſetſhire, aſſembling in a great body, began to pull down the 
encloſures; but they were ſoon diſperſed by Sir William Herbert, afterwards 
earl of Pembroke. Inſurrections happened at the fame time in Suſſex, Hamp- 
ſhire, Kent, Glouceſterſhire, Warwickſhire, Eſſex, Hertfordſhire, Leiceſter- 
ſhire, Worceſterſhire, and Rutlandſhire : theſe however were appeaſed by the 
interpoſition of moderate perſons...” ee. 
_ . XIV. This ſtorm was ſcarce overblown, when ſtill more dangerous com- 
motions were excited in Oxfordſhire, Devonſhire, Norfolk, and Yorkſhire. 
Into the firſt of theſe, counties the protector detached: the lord Gray with fifteen 
hundred horſe and foot, who, falling upon them, flew a great number; and of 
the priſoners divers were executed. The inſurgents. of Devonſhire; amounting 
to the number of ten thouſand, were headed by one Humphrey Arundel; an 
experienced ſoldier, and encouraged by the ſermons of ſome eccleſiaſtical in- 
cendiaries. They ſent a ſet of articles to the king, demanding that curates 
ſhould adminiſter baptiſm at all times of neceſſitiy: That their children might 
be confirmed by the biſhops whenſoever they ſhould reſort unto him: That 
the maſs ſhould be celebrated without any man's communication with the 
prieſt: That they might have a reſerve of the Lord's body in their churches : 
That they, might have holy. bread and holy water: That God's ſervice might be 
ſaid and ſung; with an audible voice in the choir : That prieſts ſhould live in 
celibacy: and, That the fix-articles: ſhould-be uſed as they were in the time of 
Henry, until the king ſnould be of age. Theſe demands the miniſtry anſwered 
by a formal manifeſto, concluding with an offer of a general pardon, ſhould 
they return to their own homes: but the popiſh monks among them, Who 
had already converted this rebellion into a religious affair, perſuaded them that 
this lenity was the effect of fear; that the miniſtry intended to tax their ſneep 
and cattle, and raiſe an exciſe upon all their drink and proviſion. Thus inſti- 
zated, they undertook the ſiege of Exeter, which was gallantly defended by 
- inhabitants. John lord Ruſſe], privy ſeal, had been ſent againſt them with 
2 ſmall body of forces, and taken up his quarters at Honitonfrom whence, he + 


chal marcheg 
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marched to the relief of Rxerer; in hope of Beihg Able to fre Tultbitis ite 
the town: but the inſurgents had taken ſuch precautions as baffled his endea- 
vours ; and, in his retreat, he found himſelf encompaſſed by a great number, 


through which he [fought his way back to Honiton. The citizens of Exeter 


were reduced to great extremity, When the lord Gray joined the lord Ruſſel 
with a ſtrong reinforcement. Then they marehed towards Exeter, routed the 
rebels with great ſlaughter,” and relieved the city, which was recompenced for 
its loyalty with an addition of revenue, and an extenſion of its liberties. The 
inſurgents, not yet diſpirited, aſſembled on Cliſton-heath, with a crucifix in a 
covered waggon, adorned with tapers and trompery; and they were again 
charged hy lord Gray, who made a terrible carnage. Their ringleaders 
were taken and hanged, and ſeveral innocent perſons afterwards ſuffered from 
the cruelty of Sir Anthony Kingſton, provoſt-marſhal of the king's army. 
S XVI. The ſedition in Norfolk appeared ſtill more terrible. The male- 
contents increaſed to the number of ſixteen thouſand, under the conduct of one 
Kit a tanner, and Coniers an eceleſiaſtic, who performed the office of their chap- 


lain. They broke down incloſures, ravaged the country, denounced vengeance 


againſt the gentlemen of the neighbourhood. They preſented articles of complaint 
to the king, demanding, That lands and farms ſhould be reduced to their an- 
tient rents: That the price of wool ſhould be lowered: and, That all incloſures 
ſhould; be taken away. The king promiſed that all their grievances ſhould be 
redreſſed in parliament; and, in the mean time, offered to indulge them with 

an amneſty, if they would lay don their arms and diſperſe.” They rejected this 
proffer with diſdain, eſtabliſned their head - quarters at Mouſhold, Where Kit 
the tanner, and a committee, ſat in judgment under a large tree, ſince known 
by the name of the Oak of reformation; They undertook the ſiege of Norwich, 

which having reduced, they impriſoned the mayor and ſome of the principal 

citizens. At length, lord William Parre, marquis of Northampton, taking the 
field with fifteen hundred men, beſides a ſmall number of Italian muſqueteers 
under Malateſta, marched directly towards Norwich, which the rebels had eva- 

cuated. He took poſſeſſion of the city without oppoſition; but, the mſurgents. 
giving the aſſault in the night, were repulſed with conſiderable loſs. In the 
morning they renewed: the attack with ſuch fury, that they entered the town, 
and the marquis was obliged to retreat, after lord Sheffield and a good number 
of his men had been ſlain in the conflict: for the inhabitants, in general, fa- 

voured the rebels; and, while the king's troops were engaged with them in the 
ſtreets, annoyed them from the windows and balconies. This diſcomfiture of 


the marquis was no ſooner known in London, than the earl of Warwick was ſent 
to his aſũſtance with fix thouſand infantry, fifteen hundred horſe, and a train of 


artillery, provided for the war in Scotland. When he arrived at Norwich he 
ſummoned. the rebels to ſurrender, aſſuring them they ſhould have the benefit 
of a free pardon: but, his propoſal being rejected, he planted his artillery 


againſt, the town; and, a breach being made, entered by aſſault. One hundred 
and thirty of the inſurgents were ſlain, and ſixty being taken, were hanged up 
immediately by martial law: nevertheleſs; ſome of his waggons falling int 
the hands of the enemy, ſupplied them with ammunition, Which they began 
to want. The execution of their confederates ſerved only to increaſe their rage; 
they poured in like a tide at one of the gates; which was guarded With artillery; 


and, 


* * 
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and, notwithſtanding a obitmate carried off the canon, together 
5 even the ys behaved do delperateiy on this occa- 


ſion, that they were ſeen to pull out the arrows from their bodies, and deliver 
them to their own archers. Emboldened by I oy Cy 


wall, and then, ſtorming the breach, were difficulty. 
e e gn rophecy , they ans pray Ni of ouſhoid ; and, 
taking poſſeſſion » wales calle] ſent a defiance to the earl of 
Warwick, - This nobleman, having received a reinforcement of fourteen hund- 
red horſe, ſent them another offer of a general pardon, from which, however, 


ſome of their ringleaders were excepted. They refuſing to accept it on 


theſe terms, he ordered his whole cavalry to attack them in the valley, where 
they were drawn up in ſome ſort of order, and had placed in the front the gen- 
2 had priſoners, bound in couples, api. * 


firſt brunt ”f the 3 The king's s troops however {| e unhappy 


captives, and fell upon the rebels with ſuch vigour that were 
into diforder, and began to fly with' great precipitation. ee quay | 
tinued three miles with ſuch 3 that three thouſand lay dead upon the 
Thoſe who guarded their artillery and baggage had fortified U ee 
with waggons and palliſadoes, and declared they would fight to the laſt drop 
of their blood; but, pet romiſe of pardon from the earl's own mouth, they 
laid down their arms, ſubmitted. Kit their ringleader eſcaped from the 
field ; but, —— — in a barn with his brother, was hung in 


Chains on Norwich caſtle ; his brother was hanged on Wymondham — 


and nine of their accom ſuffered on the oak of reformation. While N 
folk was expoſed to commotions a third ſedition broke out in Yorkſhire, 


where William Ombler, a man of ſome diſtinction, with Thomas Dale, a pariſh 


clerk, and one Stevenſon, miſted by 4 ridiculous prophecy, aſſembled about 
three thouſand people by ringing bells and firing beacons, as if the coaſt had 


been invaded, r reſtore the church to her an- 


tient rights, humble the rich, relieve the poor, and redreſs. the grievances of 


the nation. They murdered ſeveral ons out of meer wantonneſs; and, 
marching into the Eaſt-Riding, increaſed to a formidable unmber: but, no 
ſooner was the king's pardon preſented, than they began to diſperſe; and, the 
s being a , were, with four of their accomplices, executed at 


York. Theſe inſurrections bein quelled, the protector, who had acted during 


the whole diſturbance with remar able lenity, now publiſhed a general amneſty, 
in order to reſtore the peace of the kingdom; and this indu gence confirmed 
the hatred of the nobility which he had already incurred, as well as of ſome privy 


counſellors, who reſented bis preſurung to act in ſuch an affair without their 


Codcurrence. 


$XVIL Heary II. of France, reſolving to make advantage of theſe diſturb- 
ances, equipped a navy in order to attack a fleet of Engliſh ſhips lying at anchor 
in the iſland of Jerſey, but they met with fuch a warm reception that they 
thought proper to retire, though nat before they had fuftained conſiderable da- 
mage. 2 


1 The prophecy ran in his Anis: Shall fill up Duſſendale 
The country knuffs, Hob, Dick, and Hick, | With dag d bodies oa. | 
22 


but 
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bor gas vigoroiſſly repulſerl from the fort of Bullenberg, fom Nich, howeyer, 
the Englifh withdrew their artillery; and blew up the fortthcations,. In Sep- 
tember Henry undertook the ſiege of Boulogne; bur, his army. being. infected 
With the plague; he himſelf retired to Faris, Jeaving the:condutt of the ſiage 
to Gaſpar de Coligny, lord of Chatillon, _ who, After ſome ineffectual endea- 
vouts, converted the fiege into a blockade. The protector. was. not à little 
diſturbed by theſe hoſtilities, eſpecially when, he underſtood chat Henty was on 
dhe point of concluding an alliance with the proteftants in Germany. The 
kings coffers were ſo empty that he could. not maintain a war without demand- 
f ing new ſubſidies, which would excite freſh-murmurs among the people ant 
the ſiniſter accidents of war might furniſh . his enemies with pretences for con- 
demning his conduct: befides, he foreſaw that war would retard the progreſs 
of the reformation. Moved by theſe confiderations, he. propofed.in-council 
chat peace with France ſhould be procured. at the expence of reſtoring Bou- 
- logne, Which coſt. the kingdom an incredible fam of money, and Would be 2 
_ perpetual bone of ; contention while it remained in the hands of the Engliſm: 
_ whereas, by giving it up, they Would not only ſecure an advant is peace 
with France, but -alſo detach chat power from the intereſt of 3 The 
council, having taken this propoſal into conſideration, determined that Bou- 
loge ſhould not be reſtored; but that an ambaſſador ſhould be ſent to con- 
" clude an alliance mich the emperer. 
XVIII. Sir William Paget was immediately diſpatched for thus purpoſe; 
and, in the mean time, the protector's enemies employed erniſfaries to blacken 
His gbaracter. They tepreſented him as a particide, a traitor; and a {acrilegious 
tyrant, who not only betrayed the intereſt of his country, but, in order to gra 
tify his pride, deftrayed churches and tombs, that he miglit uſe the materials 
for building his own ſuperb palace. They taxeU him With having/berrayed 
the. forts in the Boulonnois, by leaving them unprovided for defence; With 
having abandoned Haddington in Scotland, ſeized the adminiſtration-into his 
own hands; rejected the advice of council, miſmanaged the affairs of govern- 
ment; and, when Paget returned without having fucceeded in his negoriation, 
they affirmed he was inſtructed by the protector to avoid an alliance with the 
emperor, that he might have a prerence for reſigtiitig Boulogne. The pro- 
tector being informed of theſe ſuggeſtions, began to be 8 of a de- 
ſign to carry off the perſon of the King by cotrupting his ſervants; and there- 
| 1 he employed ſome of his on domeſtics near his majeſty, with directions 


to watch over all his actions. On the ſæth day of October, the lord St. 


John, preſident of the council, the carls of Southampton, Warwick, and 
Arundel, Sir Edward North, Sir Richard Southwell, Sir Edward Wotton, 
and Dr. Wotton, dean of Canterbury, [repaired to the biſhop of Ely's houſe in 
Holborn, to hold a council, as if there had been no other members; and the king 
ſending ſecretary Petre to know the reaſon of their meeting, they detained him 
to aſſiſt at their deliberations. They began by conſidering the ſtate of the king- 
dom, and laid the blame of all the diſorders which had happened at home, and 
all the loſſes ſuſtained abroad, upon the protector. They declared their in- 
tention was to confer with him on theſe ſubjects; hut, underſtanding he had 
armed his domeſtios, and ſurrounded the king with à guard, they would not 
expoſe themſelves to the violence of his deſigns. They ſent for the mayor, 
Vor. II. | 4R aldermen, 


ſembled thoſe members of the council who had not yet forſaken him, and of- 


„ 
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Aldermen, and common: council of London, together with the Iieutenant of the 


Tower, and forbade them expteſly to acknowledge the duke of Somerſet as pro- 


tector. This laſt ptomiſec to comply with the order; but the others made 


quivocal.anfiver * 8 all of them ſeemed to favour the proceedings of tk 
1 The protector was no ſbonet informed of theſe tramfactions, 'thi 
He fent the King to Windſor, and armed the inhabitants of that place and 


Hampton-coutt for his ſecurity: and next day the malecontents were joined 
dy the chancellor, lord Riche, the marquis of Northampton, the catl of 
Shrewſbury, Sir Thomas Cheney, Sir John Gage, Sir Ralph Sadler, and Sir 


Edward Montague. Thus reinforced they wrote a letter to the King, com- 
plainihg of the duke of ' Somerſet,” and ordered the archbiſhop and Paget to 
take care chat his majeſty ſhould be ſeryed by his own domeſtics. On the eighth 
day of October they repaired to Guildhall, where they declared their fole aim 
Was to deliver the king from the hands of the duke of Somerſer, who minded 
nothing but his own private advantage; and the burghers of London anſwered 


aloud, that they would ſupport them to the utmoſt of their power.. 


LO 


4 


4 Je Th e duke, finding himſelf abandoned by the citizens of London, 


J the lieutenant of the Tower, was overwhelmed with deſpondence : he aſ- 


fered to ſubmit to the judgment of any two of them, joined to a like number 
of the malecontents. The conſequence of this puſillanimous declaration was 


his being immediately deſerted by the lord Ruſſel, Sir Anthony Brown, Sir 


- 


Anthony Wingfield, Wentworth, and Baker, ſpeaker of the houſe. of com- 


mons. At length the malecontents declared him unworthy of being protector, 
and publiſhed a manifeſto for the juſtification of their conduct. Then they 


" wrote a letter to the king, importing, That his father had appointed them ex- 


ecutors of his will and regents of the kingdom: That they had elected the duke 
of Somerſet to exerciſe the office of protector, on the expreſs condition, that he 
ſhould do nothing without their approbation; but, that he had tranſgreſſed 
theſe terms, and made himſelf abſolute maſter of the government: for which 


reaſon, deeming him unworthy of the truſt, they deſired his majeſty would 


allow them to execute the office with which they had been inveſted by the late 
king, and diſmiſs Ta troops which the duke of Somerſet had aſſembled about 
his majeſty's perſon. The archbiſhop of Canterbury and Paget adviſed the 
king and the duke to comply with the- demands of the council, which-had 
already ſent deputies to Windfor to prevent the eſcape of the protector and 


Tome of his confidents. When Edward ſignified his affent to their propoſals 


they went to him in a body, and met with a gracious — K. all the duke's 
friends, except Cecil, were ſent to the Tower; he himſelf, being brought be- 
fore the council, was accuſed of having violated the condition upon which he 
was Choſen protector: of having treated with ambaſſadors, and diſpoſed of 


diſhoprics and governments by his ſole authority: of having held the court of 


requeſts in his own houſe: of having debaſed the current coin of the kingdom: 
of having publiſhed proclamations touching the incloſure of lands, contrary to 
the deliberations of the council: of having neglected to ſuppreſs, and even of 
having ſupported and favonred the inſurrections: of having neglected to ſupply 
the forts of the Boulonnois with proviſion and ammunition, ſo that they fell into 
the hands of the enemy: of having endeavoured to prejudice the king againſt 
; . „ * the 
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the members of che council, by falſe inſinuations: of Dec ee d them 


traitors: of having maliciouſly alarmed his majeſty, by ſending him ſuddenly 


to. Windſor, thereby endangering his health: of having armed his, 2 
ch- 


friends and on gy while the. king's ſervants were left defencelels.; and 0 
having intended to fly to Jerſey or Guernſey. On theſe articles of 1impeact 


ment, which he had not time to anſwer, he was ſent to the Tower and the 


council appointed ſix: lords to act as governors to the king, two at a time offi- 


ciating alternately. Then the earl of Warwick appeared to be the principal Hayward. 


»>romoter of the protector's ruin; for the other members of the cquncil permitted 
Pian. without the leaſt oppoſition, to aſſume the reins of government. 14 
., FXR. The enemies. of the reformation triumphed in the fall of Somerſet, 
perſuaded that Warwick was a catholic in his heart, as he maintained ſuch an 


intimate correſpondence with the earl of Southampton. Bonner and Gardiner, 


who continued priſoners in the Tower, wrote letters to him, congratulating 


him upon his having freed his country from ſuch. a tyrant; and people 1 ab 4 
taken 


to imagine the duke of Norfolk would be ſet at liberty. They were: miltak 
in their conjectures; Warwick had no religion but ambition. He knew the 
young king was ſtrongly attached to the new doctrines, and it was his intereſt to 


gain the favour of his ſovereign. Bonner was brought before the council, 


and made acquainted with the ſubjects of complaint laid to his charge. 
He was ordered to preach a ſermon in St. Paul's church, maintaining that the 


authority of a minor king is equal to that of a king come to the age of matu- 
wy; In his ſermon, which was preached. before a very, numerous audience, 2 | 


not once mention the ſubject, but expatiated on the real preſence in 
ſacrament, and inveighed againſt thoſe who did not belieye tranſubſtantiation. 
William Latimer and John Hooper informing againſt him, a commiſſion was 
granted to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Ridley, with the two ſecre- 


taries of ſtate, and the dean of St, Paul's, to try him in a ſummary way. His 


, deportment, when he entered the court, was ridiculouſly, extravagant; he pre- 


tended that he did not fee his judges, until they were pointed gut by one of the 


bye-ſtanders. When the evidences were examined, he ſaid one talked like a 


_ gooſe, and another like a woodcock : he treated the court with contempt, and 


laughed at. the people, calling them fools and dunces ; Dr. Hooper, he affirmed, 
Was an als indeed: he told ſecretary Smith that he was a liar; and, being re- 
| 5 by Cranmer, who ſaid he ought to be ſent to priſon for the inſo- 
provided they did not ſend him to the devil; but thither he would not go. He 
{aid he had a few goods, a poor carcaſe, and a ſoul; the two former were in 
their power, the laſt was in his own, The court was ſeveral times adjourned ; 


lence of his behaviour, he. replied, that he cared not whither they ſent him, 


at length, finding his defence could not avail him, he appealed to the king, and 


was ſent to the Marſhalſea, after having reviled his judges: in the moſt abuſive 
terms. He was again brought before them, and ſolemnly. deprived. of the 


biſhopric of London, becauſe he had not declared the king's power in his mi- 
nority, as he was commanded by the protector and council. The earl of South- 
ampton was ſo much mortified to find himſelf diſappointed in the conduct of 
Warwick, that he retired from court without taking leave, and died of cha- 
n at his houſe. in the country. Though the earl of Warwick, was thus de- 


4 


Nee aks -an, intriguing rival, he found himſelf not a. little perplexed by 


HiR. of the 


Reformation. 
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2 England. From this anſyyer 


ſevere law agai 
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the conduct of che French king, who perſiſted in his reſalutian to recoyen Bou- 
logne, Which rhe Saale Fey in 88 ion, to, rcheve, . The councibſent: - 


_ anather'embaſſy"to"the emperor, defiring him to take that city under his pro- 


tection; but, he ttegted the propolal with great indifference, alledging, hat 
he was ät peace” wich France ; and at laſt, fraokly owning,. that they had very, 
little reafoft to, expett afliftance from, him, while. religion remained. on ſugh a 

the council determined to make. peace 


boo nn in adi 10 S2A&MIO! 
i lee n the fourth day of November, enacted a 
unlawful aſſembſies, in, order to prevent future inſurrectionss 


bur, they repealed the laſt ſtatute againſt vagabonds, as it appeareditoo rigorous, : | 
a0 3. an act upon the ue e which had paſſed in the reign of 


= 


French monarch. I 
XXI. The 1 meeting 


An. Ch. 1550. the lait Henry. ' Then a bill of attainder was read in the houle of lords againſt: 


the duke of Somerſet, founded upon a confeſſion ſigned with his own hand. 
A deputation of the members was ſent to know, from his own, mouth, whether 
or not this confeſſion had been extorted. He thanked, them for their candout 

owned that he had voluntarily ſigned the writing; but ſolemnly proteſted, that 
he had never harboured a ſiniſter thought againſt the king, or commonwealth. 


In cogſecuence of this canfeſßon, he was deprived. of all his offices; and all his 
moveables, together with great part of his landed. eſtate were fotſeited for the uſe 


* 


of his n 755 His total deſtruction was prevented by his ſubmiſſive behavi- 
our, which le t his enemies no roam, to proſecute him further: ſo that he was re- 
leaſed from his confinement, after having given ſecurity far his future eonduct; 
and in two months after his enlargement, readmitted to a place in the council. 


The parliament, mean while, confirmed. the new liturgy, decreed, That all the 


old offices, miſſals, and breviaries, ſhould he delivered to certain commiſſianers 
appointed for that purpoſe: That all the prayers ey to ſaints ſhould: be 
razed out of the books printed in the late reign: and, That all the images taken 
from churches ſhould, within a fixed time, be committed to the flames. Then 


they granted a ſubſidy, which was followed by an act of amneſty, though the 


priſoners in the Tower were excluded from it, and the meeting was: prarogued! 
till the ſecond day of February. During. this ſeſſion, the ſons of peers were 
for the firſt time permitted to ſit in the houſe of commons. | 

 $ XXII. The earl of, Warwick had been appointed lord high admiral, and 
great maſter of the houſehold, and now directed the council with the moſt ab- 
ſolute authority. He wanted to purchaſe a peace with the French king by the 
reſtitution of Boulogne; but, knowing what a load of popular odium the duke 
of Somerſet had incurred by making an overtare of that nature, he em- 
ployed an Italian merchant called Guidatti, who. lived at Southampton, to ſet: 
on foot the negotiation, in ſuch. a manner as would acquit him of all ſuſpicion. 
That foreigner. repairing on ſame, pretence to Paris, inſinuated himſelf into the 
houſe of the dns Ko great favourite of Henry; and in converſation with, 
ſome of that miniſter's officers, ſaid he believed the court of England would 
willingly part with Boulogne for a proper conſideration in ready money. The 


conſtable being informed of this hint, conferred with Guidatti; and underſtand- 


ing the meaning of what he had dropped, deſired; he would tell ſame individuak 


of the Engliſh council, that the king of France would rather terminate the 


affair of Boulogne by accommodation than by war. Thus, by th: interpaſition of 
18 1 this. 
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21 
this foteigner, plenipotentiaries were” appointed on NS TE and a copgrals 
was opened in By 8 of ogne. After ſome. warm debates, -. 
the treaty was concluded on the following terms; That Boulogne mould be 
reſtored to che king of France, who, in. cob ſideration of the vements 
made in that fortrefs, and the expence. of furniſhing j it with, provi n and muni- 
tion, mould pay four hundred thouſand golden crowns to the king of England: 
That France and England ſhould mutually. give hoſtages, tor. the, per- 
formance of theſe articles: That Edward, ſhould reſtore to the queen of Scot- Ia, ward. 
land, the two forts of Lauder and Douglas, which ſhould be demoliſhed, to- 
ether with thoſe of 8 and Roxburgh, that were likewiſe, occupied: 
t e-Englith : That the ing of England ſhould deſiſt from all hoſtilities _ 
Scotland; but, That he ſhould ik to himſelf the power of prolecunag all Rymer.. 1 
his actions, demands, and pretenſions againſt France and Scotland; while che 
French king, and the queen of Scotland ſhould enjoy the ſame privilegs. with | 
reſpect to their demands upon England. 
XXIII. Whea this tteaty was brought over to London, the earl of War- 
wick feigned himſelf ſick, that he might not be obliged to ſign his name to condi - 
tions againſt which his tongue had W exclaimed. He could not, however. 
elude the reproaches of the )ublic, who plainly. perceived, that thoſe Who a- 
cepted of four hundred thouſand crowns, inſtead of two millions, which Francis l. 1 
had engaged to pay, were the very perſons who inveighed ſo bitterly againſt the 
protector, for barely proppſing the reſtitution of Boulogne on, reaſonable. terms, 
This conſideration excited ſuch murmurs among the people, that the earl of... 
Warwick thought proper to divert their attention to other objects that would con- 
duce more to their ſatisfaction. Hie made an inquiry into the practices of thoſe 
who had embezaled the king's revenue, or been guilty, cf oppreſſion in the exer- 
ciſe of their offices, An additional motive. to this inquiry was his deſire to 
pay the king's debts, Nor did he ſpare his on friends whom he had,. uſed a 
inſtruments to ruin the duke of — The earl of Arundel was condemned 
in a heavy fine; Southwell was committed to priſon ; and others purchaſed his 
forbearance with. round ſums; of money. This ſeverity pleaſed; the nation in 
general, and eſtabliſhed Warwick's authority among the great, who perceiving 
. the. vigour with. which. he. ated, began to dread the weight of bis reſentment. 
In the courſe of this year, Thirleby reſigned the fee of Weſtminſter, which was 
reunited. to that of London, and beſtowed upon Ridley of Rocheſter, The 
biſhopric of Norwich was given to Thirleby,;_ that of Rocheſter; to Poinet; 4d. pub. 
and John Hooper was created biſhop. of Glouceſter, Polydore Vergil, wbo had 
reſided forty years in England, obtained permiſſion to pals, the reff of his days 
in his own country; and | the king allowed him to enjoy his beneſices, in conſi- 
deration of his having ſpent the beſt part of his life in compiling the W 
hiſtory 
$ XXIV. Pope Paul III. dying in the latter end of the preceding year, the 
cardinals. aſſembled in the conclaye agreed to elect Pole as his ſueceſſor; and 
actually repaired to his chamber in the night, to adorę him according to cuſtom: 
but, he deſired they would deter the ceremony till next day, that it might not 
be a work of darkneſs. This ſeruple ſeemed ſo extraordinary, that ome: o, 
them en he b ſenles; others were ** k 


— 


could not agree t 


Spondan. 
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commiſſioners appointed 


Jener 409 OTTER. 200 DIMAUIST gill Lot Deen 14 ST. 26, \ 
he obtain the papacy, he would exert himſelf in reforming the court of Rome, 


r HE HTS TONY ory. 


and the college of cardinals. They from that moment reſolved to elevate ſetwe 

other perſon, to. the papal chair; but, being divided into three factions, they 

if the month of February when they elected the ca inaf de 
L The em diet it 


8 


f 
Monte, who aſſumed the name of Julius II e Emperor PR ub ts In- 
rended to compel the proteſtants to ſubmit to all the deciſions of the ccni 
which had been brought back to Trent: but, he was warmly oppoſed by Mau- 
rice elector of Saxony, though that prince uſed ſuch circumſpection in his con- 
duct, that he did not forfeit the favour of Charles, who conſented to his being 
appointed general of the army of the empire, to finiſh, the w. r by the ſiege & 


Nt 


Magdeburg, the only proteſtant city which had not ſubmitted, _ Enron 
XXV. In England the teformation was ſo agreeable to the young king, 
that the miniſtry, in order to gain his favour, countenanced and encouraged it 
With all their influence, while Cranmer was indefatigable in the ſame work. 
Gardiner was depoſed for the ſame reaſon. on account of which Bonner had 
been deprived of his biſhopric, and ſent back to the Tower, where he remained 
till the reign of queen Mary: Ane confeſſion of faith was finiſhed by the 
| | or that purpoſe, and the new liturgy was in many 
places corrected. The King, whoſe underſtanding far exceeded his years, began 
to take cognizance of different affairs. He wrote a journal of all the tranſ- 
actions that fell under his obſervation; and became fo zealous for the new reli- 
non, that he inſiſted upon its being embraced by all his ſubjects without di- 
flinckion. The 1 8 Mary, however, would never conform to the altera- 
tions which had been made; and her oppoſition ſubjected her to many morti- 
fications ſrom the council; and the king himſelf,” whoſe zeal on this occaſion 
roſe almoſt to a ſpirit of perſecution. His ſiſter Elizabeth was educated in 
the principles of the reformation, which was afterwards brought to perfection 
under her adminiftration. The princeſs Mary was ſo alarmed at the inſults ſh, 

had received, that the reſolved to quit the kingdom, and actually concerted 

ſcheme for that purpoſe with the gouvernante of the Low Countries; but hei 

defign' was diſcovered, and meaſures were taken to prevent the execution of it. 
The earl of Warwick perceiving the king was incenſed againſt his ſiſter Mary, 
formed a project for excluding her intirely from the ſucceſſion, to match Eliza- 


beth in a foreign country, and effect a marriage between one of his own ſons 


and lady Jane Gray, eldeſt daughter of the earl of Dorſet, and Francis Bran- 


don, who in the order of ſucceſſion held the next place to the two daughters of 
Henry. For this purpoſe, the earl of Warwick contracted an intimacy of 
friendſhip with Dorſet; and two ſucceſſive dukes of Suffolk of the family of 
Brandon being cut off by the ſweating-ſicknelſs, which now 1 * in England, 
the title was conferred upon the earl of Dorſet. Yet it will be found difficult to 
reconcile this project of Warwick to his negotiation for the marriage of the 
king with the daughter of Henry II. the French monarch. The marquis of 
Northampton, the biſhop of Ely, and ſome other perſons of diſtinction, were 
ſent ambaſſadors to France, with the order of the garter for Henry; and the 
propoſal of a match between his daughter Elizabeth and the king o 75 ——4 
Commiſſioners were immediately appointed to treat with them on this ſübject. 
and the treaty was ſigned at Angers; but Edward died before the princeſs 
| I was 
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was af age. In the mean time, Henry returned the compliment, by ſending Rymer. 


the marechal de Montmorency at the head of a ſplendid embaſſy, with the order 
of St. Michael, to the king of England. A raooet! e een 
XXVI, Immediately after cheſe tranſactions, the earl of Warwick was 
reated duke of Northumberland 3 nor were his intimate friends forgot in this 
promotion. William Pawlet earl of Wiltſhire and lord high treaſurer, received 
the title of marquis of Wincheſter, and Sir William Herbert was created earl 
of Pembroke. The new duke did not think his authority was perfectly ſecured 
during the life of the duke of Somerſet, who made great progreſs in retrieving 
the” g's lavour; and actually began to take meaſures for reaſſumiug the 
office of protector. In order to preyent the elevation of ſuch a powertul 
rival, Northumberland reſolved to ruin him effectually. He found means 
by artful inſinuations to alienate the King's affection from that nobleman; and 
then by repeated inſults, provoked him to take ſuch meaſures as furniſhed a 
handle to work his deſtruction. Somerſet's patience being exhauſted, he is ſaid 
to have contrived a ſcheme for aſſaſſinating this troubleſome upſtart. One of 
his confidents, called Sir Thomas Palmer, betrayed his private converſation, 
and declared, in the king's hearing, that the duke of Somerſet had laid a plan 
for aſſaſſinating the duke of Northumberland, the marquis of Northampton, and 
the earl of Pembroke, The evidence of this perſon, who was a man of an 
infamous character, was corroborated by the confeſſion of one Crane; another 
of the name of Hammond owned that the duke's chamber had been ſtrongly 
watched by night at Greenwich; and the lord Strange voluntarily declared, 
that Somerſet deſired he would perſuade the king to marry his third daughter, 
and act as a ſpy about his majeſty's perſon. The duke was immediately arreſted, 
and ſent to the Tower, together with the lord Gray, and ſome other adherents: 
next day the dutcheſs was committed to the ſame place, as well as Sir Thomas 
Holdcroft, Sir Miles Partridge, Sir Michael Stanhope, Wingfield, Bannifter, 
Vaughan, and many others. The duke of Somerſet was ſoon, brought to his 
trial before the marquis of Wincheſter, who fat as high ſteward upon the occa- 
ſion, and the reſt of the peers, including the duke of Northumberland, the mar- 
quis of Northampton, and the earl of Pembroke, who were both parties and 
judges in this court of judicature. He was accuſed of a deſign to ſecure the 
. perſon of the king, and reaſſume the adminiſtration of affairs, to aſſaſſinate the 
duke of Northumberland, and raiſe an inſurrection in the city of London. He 

leaded Not guilty, and deſired he might be confronted with his accuſers. 
Ulis requeſt was rejected: he was 4 win of treaſon, but condemned to death 
for ſimple felony, on a ſtatute paſſed in the reign of Henry VII. declaring ir 
felonious for any perſon to harbour the thought of killing a privy 3 
This ſcandalous ſentence being pronounced, Somerſet craved pardon of the 
duke of Northumberland, the marquis of Northampton, and the earl of Pem- 
broke, for the enmity he had bore them. The populace ſeeing him reconveyed 
| 0 the Tower. without the ax, which was no longer carried before him, becauſe 
he WAS condemned to be hanged, imagined he had been intirely acquitted ; and 
in repeated ſhouts and acclamations manifeſted their joy, which was ſoon con- 
verted into ſorrow, when they were better informed of his doom, 
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XXVII. The nation in general believed he would obtain his pardon; 
B. „the King's heart was hardened agamſt him by the arts of the miniſter, 
who prevailed upon one Bartuille to declare to his majeſty, that Somerſer had 
employed. him to aſſoſſimate the duke uf Northumberland. He was even told, 
that the duke Had confeſſed the whole ſcheme, after his condemnation: he was 
amuſed with diverſions, that his mind might not have leiſure to reflect upon 
the nature of the trial; he was beſinged in ſuch a manner, that no friend of his 
uncle could e his perſon. That unbappy nobleman had indeed juter- 
eſted che Jord iche the chancellor in his favour; the correſpondence between 
them being accidentally diſcovered, the lord Riche was deprived of the great 


ſeal, which was given in charge to the biſhop of Ely. At length, the King 


ned an order for the execution of his uncle, who, on the twenty- ſecond day 
ef January appeared on the ſcaffold, without the leaſt emotion, in the midft of 
a vaſt concourſe of the populace, by whom he was beloved. He ſpoke to them 
wich great 9 proteſting his innocente of the crimes laid to his charge; 
and that he Rad always promoted the ſervice of his king, and the intereſt of 
rue religion 29 the utmoſt of his power. The people atteſted the truth of 


the his pow 0 
what he ſaicl by crying aloud, It is molt true: and when he prayed, that the 


Fox. 


king might enzay health and proſperity, there was a general reſponſe of Amen. 
The ſpectators ſeemed to be in great agitation, and on the brink of takin 

ſome. violent meafure. Certain people, Who had been ordered to affiſt in arms 
at the execution, perceiving, as they approached Tower-hill, that the duke was 
already on the ſcaffold, mended their pace, crying aloud to each other, © Come 
<, away!” the precipitation with which they advanced, and this exclama- 
tion, which was ecchoed through the. whole multitude, produced an univerſal 
tumult. After this had ſubſided, Sir Anthony Brown riding towards the ſcaſ- 
fold, the people exclaimed © A pardon, a pardon. But, the duke with great 
campoſure, aſſured them they were miſtaken; and intreated them to be quiet, 
that he might paſs his laſt moments in peace, I hen he continued his ſpeech ; 
and concluding with a deſire that they would join with him in prayer, ſubmitted 
to the ſtroke of the executioner. Thus fell the duke of Somerlet, a ſacrifice 
to the ambition of his rival. He was a nobleman of a middling genius, not 
without virtues, though warmed by ſtrong paſſions, among which vanity, pride, 
and ambition, ſeemed to predominate. - The people were fo well convinced of 


his innocence, that they looked upon him as a martyr ; and dipping handker- 


Hayward, 


chiefs in his blood, preſerved them as precious relics. Sir Ralph Vane, a brave 
old ſoldier, and Sir Miles Partridge were hanged, and Sir Michael Stanhope, 
with Sir Thomas Arundel, beheadedas'the duke's accomplices. Vaneencountered 
death with equal intrepidity and diſdain, obſerving, that the time had been 
when he was of ſome eſtimation, but now the cowardly and courageous were 
treated alike; and all of them declared, in their laſt moments, that they had 
never offended againſt the king, or any of his council. a | 
$XXVIIL While the Engliſh miniſtry was intent upon theſe tranſactions; 
the emperor's affairs in Germany aſſumed a new aſpect. Maurice elector of 
Saxony entered privately into a league with France, and the proteſtants of his 
own country. He ſent ambaſſadors to engage Edward in the fame aſſociation; 
and ſollicit a ſupply of four hundred thouſand crowns to maintain the intereſt 
1 5 MH 19 of 
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of the reformed religion. The miniſtry gave him to underſtand, that the king 
was not averſe to a league calculated intirely for the ſake of religion; but that 
he. would not be concerned in any league or alliance which was &ncerted on 
alixical maxims. Nevertheleſs, if the elector of Saxony would confer more 
particularly with the proteſtant Rs and then ſend ambaſſadors fufficiently 
authoriſed to the King, he would return a more poſitive anſwer. * The parlia- 
ment aſſembling on the twenty-third of January, a ſtatute was enacted againſt 
thoſe, who ſhould write or ſpeak evil of the king; but in this act was inſerted 
a clauſe, importing, That no perſon ſhould be convicted except upon the evi- 
dence of two witneſſes at, leaſt, to be confronted with the criminal. Then 
they paſſed an act to authorize the New common prayer- book ; another for 
aſcertaining the faſts and holidays; a third for the relief of the poor ; a fourth 
allowing the marriage of the clergy; a fifth, againft uſury; and a ſixth againſt 
ſimony. A bill was brought into the houſe of peers, for ſetting alide the entail 
of Somerſet's eſtate in favour of the children of his firſt marriage, whom he 
Had excluded from his inheritanee ; but as a clauſe of this bill declared, that 
the late duke and his accomplices had been juſtly condemned, the houſe of 
commons refuſed to paſs the act until the clauſe was removed. In the ſame 
ſeſſion, the duke of Northumberland attempted to deſtroy Tonſtall biſhop of 
Durham by attainder, on pretence of having concealed à conſpiracy ag int 
the king; but the commons rejected the bill, beeauſe the defign was to son- 
demn the biſhop without his being confronted by his accuſers. The quke's aim 
was to obtain for himſelf the dignity of palatine of Durham, which was an- 
nexed to the biſhopric. But perceiving, that this parliament, 'which had been 
elected during the protectorſhip of Somerſet, was not diſpoſed to comply with 
all his wiſhes, he took care that it ſhould be diffolved, and another convoked ; 
for the enſuing year. In the mean time, he continued to indulge his reſentment | 
agalgfe ths hermory ang adherents of the late duke of Somerſet. He om 
enced a rigorous inquiſition about the fands formerly belonging to the chan: F 
tries, which had been given away during the adminiſtration of that nobleman : 
and ſome of the new proprietors were condemned in heavy fines, while the reſt 
appeafed him with large ſums of money. He conceived a, violent antipathy to 
the lord Paget, who had been always a ſtaunch adherent of Somerſet; and that 
nobleman was not only ſubjected to a grievous fine, but even degraded from 
the order of the garter, on pretence that he was not a gentleman by birth. 
Thus, the duke at once gratified his reſentment, and procured the vacant garter 
for his own ſon the lord Warwick. Tn the courſe” of this year, Heath and 
Day, the biſhops of Worceſter and Cheſter, were depoſed on acount of their 
open oppoſition to the reformed religion, The patents by which the king filled Hid. of the: 
the vacant-biſhoprics,. were altered-in the form, ſo as that he was left at liberty Reform. 
to deprive them of their ſees, according to his own pleaſure, without obſerving, 
the ordinary formalities. The company of German merchants known by the 
appellation of the Steel-yard, was ſuppreſſed becauſe it monopolized the; expor- 
tation of the woollen manufacture; and a project was formed for converting, 
Hull and Southampton into free ports ; But, the ſcheme was nev 
execution. The king of France having declared war a inſt ths emperor, and 
taken Metz by furprize, the elector of Kab aemblec his troops, and polling. 
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off the maſk, marched directly to Inſpruck, where he had well nigh! taken 
the emperor, who now found himſelf obliged to favour: the a "ap 
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XXIX. The duke of Northumberland found the: FR cmrmectNG: — 

ſe as he could have wiſhed. They granted a very conſiderable ſubſidy 
to the King; on a „ 7 that his finances had been diſſipated during the 
adminiſtration of Somerſet. THE ſuppreſſed the biſhopric of Durham in lieu 
of which-one was founded in the ſame place, and another at Newcaſtle; but, 


the digniry of palatine was conferred on the duke of Northumberland. Then 


.. the-parkament was diſſolved, after a ſhort ſeſſion of one month; though, dur- 


21 ing that time, the miniſter accompliſhed the 1 for which it had been 


convoked. The king, who had been for ſome time indiſpoſed, in conſe- 
quence of the ſmall pox, which leſt a diforder upon his lungs, ſigned an 


order ſor the viſitation of the churches, that their ſuperfluous- plate and 


omaments might be converted to the uſe of the poor; but ſuch fraud and ex- 
tortion were practiſed in this inquiry, that the poor reaped very little benefit. 


from the king's Charitable intention. His diſtemper now degenerated: into 4 


confirmed conſumption; and many people did not ſcruple to inſinuate, that 
the duke of Northumberland had Wanne with his conſtitution. Edward 
ſaw his own. danger, and bore the proſpect of death with uncommon fortitude: 
all the concern he manifeſted was for the ſtate of religion, which he forefaw. 


would be altered i in the reign of Mary his ſucceſſor. He was greatly diſturbed 


by this reflection; and the duke of Northumberland did not fail to feed his 
diſquiec, by deſctibing the ſcenes of perſecution that would be acted under a 
popiſh ſovereign. His deſign was to. pave the way for Edward's ſetting aſide g 
the ſucceſſion. When the phyſicians deſpaired of the king's life, he was com- 
mitted co the care of an obſcure woman, who undertook to cure him by means 
which ſhe would not ow 07S * hopes of his recovery now remaining, the 
duke would %Y longer delay the marri 1 his fourth ſon lord G uldford_ 
Dudley, with the la y Jane. * eldeſt aug hter of the new duke of Suffolk, 
and Frances Brandon, mentioned in They $ will, as next in ſucceſſion to Ris 
own daughters. At the ſame time, Jane's ſecond ſiſter Catherine eſpouſed the 
lord Herbert eldeſt ſon. of the carl of. Pembroke ; J and the third was married 4 
to Martin Keys the groom I. porter. * N 
1 XXX. Theſe knots of intereſt being Gd the duke kelolred to take the; 
firſt opportunity. of executing the other part of his project. One day, when 
the king lamented his Gſter's averſion to the reformed religion, Northumber- 
land told him there was only way of preventing the misfortunes which threat- 


__ ened his country and that Was by excludin the rinceſs Mary-from the fuc- 


. A © ceſſion, ang transfe ing the crown to lady Jane Grey. He repreſented, that, 
the princeſs Elizabeth 


J 15 gs Belp ſharing. en ſiſter's fate, 7 the on, 
pretence the! CONS. SE was illegitimacy ;- and that equally. 
affected RM bet bo es, WL both, their LE had been Ae 
N 0 188 A be e his expedient was. well reliſhed by Edward. 
The int ereſt of f HOO. was his prevailing. care, which on this occaſion. ſur- 
e ch Ja Pats ther a e and he entertained. the molt tender regard 
Grey, who poſſeſſed al * amiable accompliſhments. of mind 


1 or 
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and perſon · ¶ Three of the judges were forthwith ordered to dra up an act of - 
conveyance, transferring the crown to lady Jane Grey upon the death of Ed- 


ward, They at firſt refuſed to comply with this order, alledging, that in fram· 
ing ſuch an act, they ſhould render themſelves, Iiable to the pains and penalties 
ot high treaſon, according to act of patliament. The duke of Northumberland 
was ſu ĩncenſed at their retuſal, that he could hardly refrain from perſpnal vid 
lence. In a word, partly by threats, and partly by letters of pardon gramted in 
their favunr 8 the drones ar wh to draw up the act of 
conveyance, which was ſign b ot 1 ; except: Sie Fatnes | 
ee Wee the members of the privy — 2 — | 

OTE 2: 45 | ; | 


- 


1 


8 
man who Rad undertaken his cure; but the diſtemper gaining ground every. 
day, ſhe was diſmiſſed, and the phyſicians: were recalled.. withſtanding 
all their endeavouts, he died. on the ſixth: day of July, im rhe ſeventrentii year. 
of his age, and in the ſeventh. year of his reign, after having enhibiteck marks 


of the. moſt pious reſignation. Edward is celebrated by hiſtorians! for the 
beauty of His perſon, che fweetriefs of his diſpoſition, and the extent of his 


knowledge. By that time he had attained his year, he underſtood the 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and Spaniſh es; he was verſed inthe ſciences 


of logic, muſic, natural philoſophy, and maſter of all the: theoſdgicaſ diſputes; 
inſomuch that the famous Hieronymus Cardanus, in his return Scotland, 
viſiting the Engliſh. caurt, was aſtoniſſied at the progreſs he had made in learn · 

ing; and afterwards extolled him in his works as a prodigy of nature. Not- 
withſtanding theſe encomiums, he ſeems to have hac an ingredient'of” higotry 
in his diſpoſition, that would have rendered him very traubleſome to thoſe — 
der conſciences, who might have happened to differ from him in religions princi- 

ples; nor can we reconcile either to His boaſted r e ee his 
conſenting to tlie death of his uncle, ho had ſer ved him facchfully; unlefs we 

ſuppoſe he wanted reſolution to withſtand: che importuniies of his miniſter; 
and was deficient in xhat vigour. of mind, Which oſten cxifts independent of 


+ He died at Greenwich, and was buried in Weftminſter-Abbey, with great pomp, near the 
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The king {till continued under tlie regimen preferibed by the 
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Zac "Jo 8 55 proc dne in Londen 511. The late 4 if N 7 | 
" detefted by the pe III. He aſſembles troops at Newmarket, - 


4 17g of the bet: ih, for Mary, who is Fa in London. & V. 5 be 
_ duke of Nerthunberland and bis principal adherents are arreſted. & VI. Veen 
| "Mary makes her entry into London. S VII. The dnke of Northumberland con. 
e ned and bebeaded. S VIII. The proteſtants are ill treated. $ IX. Cranmer 
„3 committed priſoner ta the Tower. 5 \ 4 Promotions at court. Mary is crowned and 
Tem 4 ſubſiay-. 8 XI. The 5 rliament repeals the act for confirmin Ide a. 
* © worce of the queen” mother, and repeals all the laws touching religion, that were” 
"nad i in the preceding reign. & XII. Mar) ſollicits the pope to [end ever cardi nal 
Pyle as his legate in England. XIII. That prelate is detained by the intri Wes. 
. of Gardiner. Diſpure concerning tranſubjtantiation between protetants 4 on Ca. : 
_ thalic 175 $ XIV. Treaty of marriage between the queen and Philip of 
Spain. $ XV. Conſpiracy by Wat and Carew." $ XI. Wyat 9 85 to. 
London, where be is obbiged 2 $ XVII. Lady Jane Grey, with ber buf 
7 : hang and father, are beheaded,” $ XVIII. Wyat accuſes the princeſs Elizabeth, 
 who' is harſhly treated. & XIX. The maſs reſtored. Proteſtant clergy deprived 
' of thar liomgs. Proceedings in parliament. Second diſpute at Oxford.  $ _ 
Philip, arrives in England; his nuptials ſolemnixed. $. XXI. Cardinal Pole ; 
gives abſolutien to both. 95 6 of f parſiament ;. and the pope's authorit is feat a. 
Je XXII bir Edmund Karne ſent ambaſſador to Rome. KI 5s S2- 
_ veral ecclefiaſtics. burned for hereh 22 XXIV. Philip diſtlaims 45 perſecution. 
.FXXV. "Banner”s brutali ty. VI. Paul IV. ſucceeds to "the papacy. 
8 XXVII. The: perſecution 1 111 3 II. IO hs and Ridley burned 47 
7 -Death of Gardiner. $X Mary brings forth a mola ; and Phi- 
d quits the kingdom. & XX Rt AA XXII Bur abdicates bis throne. | 1 vp 


- 6 27 "mo and death A PLE exe 


- Guiſnes; and Hames. $ XXXIX. Philip abtaing' another Diary at bet. . 
$ XL. 7. he perſecution continues to rage. $ X LI. Death of queen Mary.” ©" 


$ 1. HE duke of Northumberland carefully concealed the death of Ed- 
7 ward, in hope of ſecuring the perſon of the princeſs Mary, who by 
an order of council had been required to attend her brother in his illneſs. She 
had come as far as Hoddeſdon, within ſeventeen miles of London, when the 
received a meſſage from the earl of Arundel, informing her of Edward's death, 
and t left which had been taken to erclude her from the throne. AIAtmied 7 
at this inte igence, ſhe retired immediately to Kenning-Hall in Norfolk, from 
whence ſhe fent orders to Sir George Somerſet, Sir William Drury, and! 3 


W. Waldegrave, to attend her — with all the forces they could raiſe. 
Circular 


Ohap. V. F JEN G LAND. | 
Circular letters were diſpatched to all the great towns and nobility of the king- 
dom, reminding them of her right, and commanding them to proclaim her 
without delay. Then ſhe wrote to the council, expreſſing her ſurprize, that as 
they knew her undoubted right of ſutceffion; they had not made her acquainted 
with her brother's deceaſe; and promiſing to take them into favour, provided they 
would. immediately proclaim her in the city of London, and other places, ac 
cording to the dictates of their duty. Having taken theſe ſteps, ſhè retired to 
Framlingham-Caſtle in Suffolk, that ſhe might be near the ſea, and eſcape to 
Flanders, in caſe ſhe ſhould find herſelf hard preſſed. Mean while the duke of 
Northumberland, who governed the kingdom in the name of the council, 
being appriſed of Mary's retreat, went with the duke of Suffolk as deputies 
from the council, to intimate to Jane Grey her acceſſion to the thrane, by vir- 
tue of an act of conveyance. They found this young lady at Sion-houſe; and 
when they made her acquainted th che del gh of their, viſit, he was over- 
whelmed with grief and aſtoniſhment. She ſhed a flood of tears, appeared quite 
inconſolable ; and it was not without the utmoſt reluctance, that ſhe. yielded to 
the intreaties of Northumberland, Northampton, her own ſather and huſband, ſo 
far as to accept the crown. At length, however, they; extorted her conſent; 
and next day conveyed her to the Tower. On the tenth. day of July ſhe was pro- 
claimed in e and the council ſent an anſwer to Mary's letter, importing, 
That as ſhe was born of an unlawful marriage, formally diſſolved by act of par- 
liament, ſhe ought to drop her pretenſions, and acknowledge the ſovereignty 
of queen Jane, who had aſcended the throne by virtue of the late King's letters- 
aten. Pe 38 o LAGER 
K § II. The people were ſo aſtoniſhed when they heard this lady Proclaimed, 
that they expreſſed no marks of joy and exultation. They could not con- 
ceive for what feaſon king Henry's two daughters wete excluded from the 
ſueceſſion; and they hated the duke of Northumberland, as the perſon who 
had ruined their darling Somerſet. Nor was their hatred. alleviated by the 
conduct of the duke on this occaſion.” A low plebeian having uttered ſome 
ſarcaſtic obſervation upon this unexpected ſucceſſion, he ordered him to be ap- 
prehended, deprived of his ears, and expoſed in the pillory for: his inſolence; 
an act of ſeverity, from which the populace drew an ill omen of the new go- 
vernment. The duke knew he had incurred the odium of the people, and even 
of the great. He ſuſpected ſome members of the council of averſion to his 
perſon and meaſures; and for that reaſon continued to keep them in the Tower, 
on pretence of conforming to the practice of the Engliſh ſovereigns, who, with 
their council, uſed to reſide in the Tower, on their firſt acceſſion to the throne. 
His ſuſpicions were not without foundation. The earl of Arundel was attached 
to the old religion, and hated Northumberland, who had extorted from him a 
large fine, on pretence that he had diſſipated the king's revenues. The other 
members were diſguſted by his inſupportable pride and arrogance; and longed 
for an opportunity to ſhake off the yoke of his authority. At preſent they 
found themſelves in effect priſoners; and were fain to temporize, by aſſenting to 
every thing he propoſed. The death of Edward, and acceſſion of ſady Jane Grey, 
were notified to the Engliſh ambaſſadors at ſoreign courts; and Richard Shelly 
was diſpatched as envoy, with a letter from Jane to the emperor, offering to re- 
new the treaty of peace between him and England. Shelly, however, — — 
f man 
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demand an audience until he ſhould ſee what turn affairs might take in his own 


country. 


11. Northumberland underſtanding that Mary, was joined ber 


chef carl of Bath, Henry Ratcliff carl of Suſſex, the ſons of che lor 5 
and Mordaunt, Sir Henry Pedingfield, Sir W. Drury, Sit Henry Jernegan, 
and many, other perſons of diftigetion 3, that ſhe; had. been proclaimed. et Nor- 
wich';. and that the people of Norfolk and Suffolk had riſen in arms for the 
defence of her claim; he, with the conſent of council, aſſembled ſome troops ar 
Newmarket, ſet on foot new levies in London, and different parts of the king- 
dom ; and appointed the duke of Suffolk general of the army becauſe he him- 
felf was afraid to leave the council, of which he had reaſon to be jealous. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the carl of Arundel, wha, wanted nothing but; an oppartuuity'to act 
openly-in behalf of Mary, made ſuch remonſtrances to Jane Grey, touching the 
military characterof the duke of Northumberland, which would ſtrike terror into 
the hearts of her enemies, that ſhe inſiſted upon his taking the command of the 
forces in lieu of her father, from whom ſhe could not part Without the utmoſt re- 
luctance. Northumberland could not help complying wich her requeſt. He ſec, 
out for the army at Newmarket, att ded by his ſon the carl of Warwick, the 
marquis of Northampton, the earl of Fluntio on, and the lord Grey of Wil. 
ton; and ſoon found himſelf at the head eight thouſand men, with whom, 
he advanced to Bury. Mean While, Mary was joined by the lord Thomas 
Howard ſon to the duke of Norfolk, with all the friends of that family. Six 
ſhips being ordered by the council to cruiſe on the coaſt of Suffolk, in order to 
prevent her eſcape by ſea, were driven by ſtreſs of weather into a port of Eſſex, 
where. the crews imptiſoned their commanders, and reyglted dee aur 
thouſand men were. raiſed in her behalf in Bucks, by Sir Edward Haſtings, 

body had, afſembled, 


Wharton, 


; the lord, Windfor, and Sir Edward Peckham.: another, 


in Oxfordſhire, under Sir John Williams; and a third in, the county of Nor- 
thampton, commanded. by Ir Thomas Treſnam. | Nevertheleſs, when her; 
friends were informed that the duke of Northumberland had begun his march, 
ſomeof them adyiſed her to retire. into another country and perhaps ſhe would 
have complied with this adwice, had he acted. with vigour, and diſpatch; . But, 
in all probability, he perceived marks of diſaffection among his troops. Inſtead. 
of marching directly to the enemy, he loitered ſeveral days in the neighbour - 
hood of Cambridge; and ordered doctor Edwin Sandys vice- chancellor of the 
univerſity, to ſupport the ſucceſſion. of Jane in a ſermon. The doctor preached 


cordingly, but ſpoke with ſuch circumſpection, that he offended neither party. 
This was not the. caſe with Ridley at London, who. preached with more zeal 


than diſcretion; and made ſo free with the character of Mary, chat ſhe never 


forgaye him for the attack, te 94 65 
| Iv. The duke wrote, to the council in the moſt. Ea terma far a rein- 
forcement ; and they actually offered eight crowns per month, beſides ſubſiſtence, 


to every volunteer who, would inliſt Rebe terre in ſuch was the general 
odium againſt, Northymberlang that, ew. or none wonld engage. even an theſe 
terme; while they crowded to the banners of Mary, and maintained themſelucs. 


at their own. expence, In a little time her army amounted to forty, thouland 


men, and great numbers of people aſſiſted her with, money, plate, and jewels, 
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| berlatid; to produce a torrent of popularity in her favour. The earls of Arundel 
and Pembroke, finding themſelves ſtill detained in the Tower under the inſpection 
of the duſte of Suffolk, who was inſtructed by Northumberland to watch their con- 
duct toolt an opportunity from that duke's preffing letters to propoſe, that as the 
French ambaſſador was averſe to enter the Tower, they ſhould meet him at Bey; 
nard's· Caſtle, ahouſe belonging to the earl of Pembroke, where they might confer 
with him, and take meaſures for bringing over a body of troops which had been 
raiſed by the direction of the duke, for the ſervice of queen 17285 Suffolk aſ- 
ſeating to the propoſal, they invited to the place all the noblemen about Lon-, 

on who were thought well affected to Mary; and when they met, the carl of 
Arundel made a ſpeech in favour of that princeſs, propoſing that ſhe might be 
proclaimed queen of England. This motion being ſeconded by the carl of 
Pembroke, who laid his hand upon his fword, and declared he would defend her 
againſt all opponents, the whole aſſembly aſſented to the propoſal. They 
forthwith ſent for the lord mayor and aldermen, and informed them of the reſo-. 
lution which had been taken: then mounting their horſes, they rode to the 
crofs in Cheapſide, where Mary was proclaimed queen of England, by Sir 
Chriſtopher Barker principal king at arms: Te Deum was ſung in the cathe- 

dral at 8. Paul's; and the event was celebrated with all manner of rejoicings 
uſual on ſuch occaſions. The earl of Arundel and lord Paget were diſpatched 
to Framlingham-Caſtle, to give the queen an account of theſe proceedings. 
Some companies took poſſeſſion of the Tower without oppoſition. Lady Jane 
Grey reſigied her royalty with marks of real ſatisfaction; and retired. with, her 
mother to their own habitation. | 6 ˙·˙· 


5 v. The duke of Suffolk acquieſced in all theſe tranſactions; and next day 


feet he fell down upon his Knees, besehen his protection in 9 abject 
lord Warwick, Ambroſe, and Hen- 


er Sir Andrew ee 
1a 


* of Nörthampton, / the lords "Haſtings; and Robert Dudley, Sir Robert 
a of 
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and ſend for cardinal Pole, in quality of pope's legate. Gardiner dreaded t 
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of Suffolk, Sir Roger Cholmley, and Sir Edward Montague, the chief juſtices 


of England: but thele three were afterwards ſet at liberty, iti t tt ana mn 
8 VI. On the third day of April the queen made her entry into London, 40 


<ompanied by her ſiſter Elizabeth, who had joined her on the raad with à thou- 
fand horſe raiſed for her ſervice, When ſhe arrived at the Tower ſhe releaſed 


the duke of Norfolk, the dutcheſs of Somerſet, the biſhops Gardiner and 


Bonner, and the lord Edward Courtenay, ſon and heir of the marquis of Exeter, 
a young nobleman, whom, in a ſew days ſhe created earl of Devonſhire, 


Thus Mary became miſtreſs of the realm without ne ſhe owed . 


Her ſucteſs, in a great meaſure, to the popular, hatred which the duke of Nor- 
thumberland had incurred: but ſhe forgot the good offices of the Suffolk peo- 
ple, who had firſt declared in her fayour, on the expreſs. promiſe of being in- 
dulged with liberty of conſcience. She was indeed a bigot to her religion in 
the moſt gloomy ſenſe; and her attention, during her whole reign, was en- 
groſſed by the eager deſire of reſtoring the papal power in England, and, of. 
gratifying her revenge againſt thoſe who were averſe to her principles and ſuc- 
cemon. She propdſed in council to re-eſtabliſh the catholic religion at ones 
5 
effects of ſuch a ſudden change, and foreſaw that cardinal Pole, who was not 
his friend, would ſoon ſuperſede his influence with the queen. He therefore 


— 
* 


privately ſent an expreſs to the emperor, repreſenting that the queen's propoſal 


was dangerous, becauſe the Engliſh people could not be brought all at once 
to recognize the papal Wes and the Zeal of the cardinal, would, produce 
dangerous" convulſions in the kingdom: that, on the , contrary, every thing 
would ſucceed to the ſatisfactinn of her majeſty and the advantage of religion, 
provided ſne, the queen, would appoint him chancellor, that he might be 
veſted with authority ſufficient to manage ſuch a delicate affair, and execute the 
ſcheme which he had projected. Charles was ſo convinced of the ſolidity of 
his remonſtrance, that he wrote to Mary, exhortin her to moderate her zeal, 
and liſten to the advice of Gardiner, to whom ſhe at length committed the great 
ſeal of England, even before his pardon was expedited : ſo that he fat as judge 
in chancery, while he himſelf was under ſentence of death. 

$ VH. On the eighteenth day of Auguſt, the duke of Northumberland was 
brought to his trial in Weſtminſter-hall, Thomas duke of Norfolk, fitting as 
high ſteward. He deſired to know, whether a man, acting by orders under the 
grtat ſeal, could be juſtly charged with treaſon for theſe actions? and, whether 
thoſe, who were at leaſt equally culpable, could fit as his judges ? The oh. 
ſteward replied, That the great ſeal of an uſurper could be no warrant ; and, that 
any perſon, againſt whom there was nothing upon record, was reputed, in law, 


capable of ſitting on any trial. From this laſt anſwer, which is e to 


common ſenſe, the duke foreſaw that any objection he could make would be over- 
ruled; he therefore confeſſed the indictment, and referred himſelf to her majeſty's. 
mercy. His example, in this particular, was followed by the earl of Warwick 


and the marquis of Northampton, who were tried at the ſame tribunal ;z. and all 


three were condemned to death as traitors. © Sir John and Sir Henry Gates, Sir 
Andrew Dudley, and Sir ie Bae ce army, pd and underwent the 
ſame ſentence. The duke confeſſed on rhe ſcaffold, that he had been always a 
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Roman, catholic in his heart, and expreſſed great forrow for having plundered 
the effects of the church, eſpecially as he could not now make reſtitution. He 
is ſaid to have been amuſed with a promiſe of pardon, in conſequence ot * 
ke made this confeſſion: if that was the caſe he was miſerably deceived, an 
died unregretted by both parties; Gates and the infamous Palmer ſuffered death, 
but the other condemned hems were firſt reprieved, and afterwards pardoned. 
When the obſequies of Edward were performed in Weſtminſter-abbey, the 
new miniſters propoſed to ule the old office, which had been aboliſhed; but 
Cranmer oppoſed this deſign with great vehemence, and, in perſon, celebrated 
the ſervice, according to the new liturgy. x | 
 F VE. Though the queen declared in council, that ſne would not force the 
conſciences of her ſubjects, ſhe favoured the Roman catholics ſo openly, 
that they did not ſcruple to ſay in public, their religion would ſoon be re- 
eſtabliſned. Bonner's chaplain, Bourn, preaching in St. Paul's church, ex- 
tolled his maſter with ſuch extravagant encomiums, and mentioned king Ed- 
ward in ſuch contemptuous terms, that his audience, being incenſed at his inſo- 
lence, began to pelt him with ſtones, and handled him ſo roughly that he 
would have loft his life, had not he been protected by Bradford and Rogers, 
two proteſtant miniſters, The queen afterwards publiſhed a. proclamation, 
profeſſing the faith in which ſhe had been educated ; but _ promiſed that 
no perſon ſhould be puniſhed for religion, until it ſhould be eſtabliſhed by 
act of parliament. In the mean time ſhe forbad all unlawful aflemblies, and 
all perſons were prohibited from preaching without licences. - She declared 
that no man ſhould be puniſhed for the laſt rebellion without her own expreſs 
order; but that ſhe would puniſh ſeverely all thoſe who ſhould promote ſuch 
pernicious deſigns for the future. The inhabitants of Suffolk, truſting to the 
verbal promiſe of her majeſty, did not ſcrupulouſly obſerve. the injunctions in 
this proclamation ; and, an order being ſent to their magiſtrates to puniſh the 
delinquents with the utmoſt rigour of the law, they ſent deputies to court, 
to remind the queen of her promiſe : but their remonſtrance was treated with 
great contempt, and one of their deputies placed in the pillory for the freedom 
of his expoſtulation. Bradford and Rogers were confined on account of their 
popularity. Bonner, Gardiner, Tonſtal, Heath, and Day, were re-eſtabliſhed 
in the dioceſes of which they had been deprived... Hooper, biſhop of Glou- 
ceſter, and Coverdale of Exeter, with ſeveral other proteſtant divines, were 
| impriſoned, becauſe they would not ſubmit to Gardiner, who was impowered 
by the queen to grant licences for preaching. Divine ſervice was openly cele- 
brated in the old manner, though contrary to the laws ſtill ſubſiſting. Judge Hales 
was fined in a thouſand pounds for having directed the judges of Kent to con- 
form. to the laws of Edward, which had not been repealed. Montague was 
diſmiſſed from his office, which was beſtowed on Bromley, a papiſt. Peter 
Martyr, profeſſor of theology at Oxford, underwent ſuch inkl from the 
enemies of the reformation, that he was obliged to take ſhelter in Cranmer's 
houſe; though that prelate was in no condition to protect himſelf, for the 
court had already doomed him to deſtruction. | p 
SIN. Bonner not only endeavoured by coarſe raillery to ridicule the good 
| biſhop, whom he called Mr. Canterbury; but, imbvrder to ſcandalize the arch- 
diſhop's character, diffuſed a report that he had ſubmitted to the queen, and 
©. Yor. II. 5 SK promiſed 
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Frag BORY Bock V. 
promiſed to make 4 public recantation of his errors. Cranmer, in order to 
vindicate himſelf from this aſperſion, drew up a declaration of his faith, which 
he offered to maintain in public, with the queen's permiſſion, On accbunt of 
this writing, which was publiſhed without his knowledge, he was ſuminoned 
to the'Star-chamber, Where he owned himfelf the author of the paper; and 
was, for that day, diſttiifſed. Some of the council adviſed the queen to treat 
him gently, as he had always been remarkable for the mildneſs of his difpoſition. 
Gardiner ſpoke in his favour; becauſe he Knew that the archbiſhopric would 
be given to cardinal Pole, ſhould the Tee be vacated. The queen herſelf, for: 
getting that Cranmer had interpoſed in her behalf, when her father intended to 
have läcrificed her to his reſentment, refolved to ruin him effectually. She 
remembered nothing of Cranmier, but that he had pronounced her mother's 
divorce; and promoted the reformation. . He 19 ſummoned to appear before 
the council, together with 61d Latimer, which aft was ſent directly to the 
Tower, and next day he was followed by Cranmer, on pretence that he had 
been Kuilty of treafoffable practices, and publiſhed ſeditious libels. Several 
other preachers were impriſoned at the fame time: Peter Martyr, John Laſco, 
arid all the foreign proteftants, who had taken refuge in * * were allowed 
to quit the Kingdom in peace; a good number, of the Engliſh, who profeſſed 
the reformed religion, forefeeing a perfecution, withdrew into foreign coun- 
tries on pretence of being natives of France, until orders were ſent to all the 

ſea · ports, that no Perſon ſhouſd be allowed to leave the kingdom on that pre- 
dtence, without prodicihg a paſſport, ſigned by the French ambaſſador. 

FX. The queen ho. reſolved to fec 8 noblemen who had exerted 
themſelves vigoroully in her favour. The carl of Arundel was appointed lord 
_ ſteward of the houſehold, Sir Edward Haſtings was made maſter of the horſe, 
and afterwards 5 of the realm. The earl of Suſſex was created a knight of 
the garter, with the particular Privilege of appearing covered in the queen's 
preſehce. Lord Pager was re-admitted into tat order; Francis earl of 
Shrewſbury was appointed preſident of the north; Sir John Williams promoted 
to a peerage, and afterwards to the office of chattiberlain to the houſehold ; Sir 
Henry Jernegan was conſtituted captain of her guard, which was increafed with 
the addition of four hundred men; ard Sir Thomas Treſham was created lord 
Prior of the order of St. John of Jerufalem, which was now revived ; conſe- 
quently he took rank as the firſt baron of — Thomas lord Delaware, 
Sir William Drury, and Sir Richard Southwell, were gratified with penſions. 
The queen promoted her chaplain TAPER to the fee of Norwich, appointed 
Englefield maſter of the 'wards, Rocheſter comprroller of the houſehold, and 
Waldgrave maſter of the Wardrobe. On the firft day of October Mary was 
crowned by the hands 'of Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter; and ſhe that fame 
day publiſhed an amneſty, from the benefit of which, however, all thoſe who 
had Been arreſted before the month of September, and many others, were no- 
minally excluded. Then Mary, With a view to ingratiate herſelf with her ſub- 
jects, and diſpoſe tlie pebple to return members of parliament who ſhould act 
agreeably to her intention, remitted the fubſidies which had been granted for 
the payment of Edward's debts: but, immediately after this popular act, ſhe 
re-eſtabliſhed John Weſey in the ſee of Exeter, Which he had feſigned in — 
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late reign ; and committed Holgate, archbiſhop of York, to the Tower, on a Rymer- 
general accuſation of having committed diyers capital crimes... © - HOoduin. 
9 XI. The next care of the miniſtry was to pack a parliament that ſhould 
be favourable to their deſigns ; and ſuch ſcandalous methods were taken for 
this purpoſe, that although the proteſtants were much mbre numerous than 
the papiſts in England, almoſt all the members of the houſe of commons were 
roman catholics; in the houſe of lords the queen had a great majority; for 
even the greateſt part of thoſe noblemen, who had profeſſed the reformed re- 
ligion in the reign of Edward, now infamouſly confarmed to the court-doc- 
trines, from motives of intereſt and ambition. All the proteſtant biſhops were 
either impriſoned or depoſed, except Taylor of Lincoln, and Harley of Here- 
ford; and theſe were expelled. from the houſe of peers on the fixſt day of the 
ſeſſion, becauſe they refuſed to kneel at the maſs. The only ſtatutes enacted 
in this ſhort ſeſſion, were, an act to limit all treaſons to the caſes ſpecified in a 
former ſtatute on the ſame ſubject in the reign of Edward the Third; and 
another, to repeal the act of attainder paſſed againſt the marchioneſs of Exeter, 
whoſe ſon, the earl of Devonſhire, was now re-eſtabliſhed in all the honours of 
bis family. The two houſes, meeting again on the twenty-fourth of October, 
after a very ſhort prorogation, paſſed an act for reverſing, the ſentence of di- 
vorce between Henry VIII. and Catherine of Arragon, and for repealing all the 
acts by which that ſentence, had been confirmed. By this law the princeſs 
Elizabeth was again declared illegitimate z and Mary, having no further occaſion 
for her concurrence, treated her with harſhneſs and even cruelty. Before the 
meeting of the parliament ſhe had, by dint of importunity, prevailed upon 
Elizabeth to accompany her to mals, that the people might think. ſhe did no- 
thing without the concurrence of the preſumptive, heir; hut now that ſhe was 
rendered incapable of ſucceeding the queen, ſhe withdrew from her all marks of 
affection or regard. An act was paſſed, for aboliſhing all che laws which Ed- 
ward had made touching religion; and all form of public worſhip was prohi- 
bited, except that which had been, uſed at the end ↄf Henry's reign. Another 
ſtatute decreed rigorous penalties againſt thoſe who ſhould maltreat eceleſiaſtics 
on the ſcore of the re: eſtabliſhed ſervice, gr profane the Euchariſt, or pull 
down eroſſes, crucifixes, and images. Then the parliament renewed an act of 
the laſt.reign, making it telgny, for twelve people, r any greater number, to 
aſſemble with a view of changing the eſtabliſhed. religion; and repealed the act 
of attainder, Which had paſſed againſt the duke of Norfolk. 
XII. On the third day of November, the lady Jane Grey, her huſband 
lord Guildford Dudley, his dN] brothers, and archbiſhopCranmer, were brought 
to trial; and, confeſſing their indictments, were condemned to death for 
levying war againſt the queen, and gconſpiring in favour of an uſyrper. Yer l 
the ſee of Canterbury was not declared void, becauſe Mary intended that 
Cranmer ſhauld be depoſed in a canopical. manner; and, to make a merit of 
pardoning his treaſon againſt herſelf, while ſhe reſolved that he ſhould ſuffer 
death,as an heretic. Mean while the revenues of the archbiſhopric were ſe- 
queſtred; and the prelate, with the ther convicts, ſent. back. to the Tower. 
Upon the death of Edward, cardinal. Brandini, the pope's legate at Bruſſels, Burnet. 
had ſent over an agent, hoſe name was Commendoni, to ſound the inclinations 
of Mary ; who toldchim that her Las was to.re-eſtabliſh.the papal autho- 
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rity in England, and-defired that his holineſs would ſend oyer cardinal Pole 28. 


his legate. At the ſame time ſhe exhorted Commendoni to continue the dif- 
guiſe in which he had come to England, that her deſigns might not be too 
precipitately divulged. The pope, being made acquainted with. her, deſife,, | 
ad with his conſiſtory, which declared that it would not be for the hondur 
of the holy ſee to ſend over a legate until one ſhould be demanded in form; 
but the pope, giving them to underſtand that he knew more than he thought 
proper to diſcloſe on that ſubject, they aſſented to the propoſal. 
„XIII. The (nomination: of Pole to this, office was equally diſagreeable to 
the'emperoar and biſhop Gardiner. Charles had projected a · match detween his 
ſon Philip and Mary, and was apprehenſive of the ſcheme's miſcarrying by the 
interpoſition of Pole, whom, it was reported, the queen intended to take for, 


her huſband: Gardiner, on the other hand, foreſaw that this legate would ſtep 


between him and the archbiſhopric of Canterbury; and, in all probability, de- 


ſtroy his influence at court. He therefore repreſented to the queen, that Pole 


would ruin her intentions in favour of the roman catholic religion, by his un- 
ſeaſonable zeal. The emperor wrote to her on the ſame ſubject in the moſt 


earneſt manner, and propoſed the marriage between her and his ſon Philip prince 


of Spain, of which ſhe perceived all the advantage, and accordingly embraced 
the propoſal. She likewiſe wrote to Pole, who had been detained in his journey 
to England by the emperor's order, that the intereſt of religion would not per- 
mit him to come over immediately to England, where the people were not yet 


properly diſpoſed to recognize the pope's authority: nevertheleſs, ſhe carried on 


à literary correſpondenee with the cardinal, who adviſed her to reconcile her 


kingdom at once to the holy ſee, without regarding the murmurs of the peo- 


ple. Gardiner ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed this council, alledging that the marriage 


ought to be concluded before a total re- union with the Roman ſee, becauſe in 


that caſe her meaſures would be ſupported by a powerful alliance. Gardiner 
deſpiſed Pole as a ſhallow politician, and the cardinal looked him upon as a 


man of intrigue, who made religion ſubſervient to his own intereſt : in a word, 


they hated one another. The commons, being informed of the intended match, 
ſent the ſpeaker, with 'a depuration of twenty members, to ſupplicate the 
queen that ſhe would not give her hand to any foreign prince; and ſhe, per- 
ceiving ſhe had nothing to expect from them, unleſs ſhe would give them ſatis- 
faction in this particular, immediately diſſolved the parliament. During the 
ſeſſion of parliament, the convocation, fitting as uſual, re-eftabliſhed the doc- 


trine of tranſubſtantiation, which was oppoſed by ſix deputies only, and three 
of theſe maintained a public diſpute againſt the real preſence in the Euchariſt; 


An. Ch. 1554. 


but they were reviled, threatened, inſulted, and interrupted in their arguments ; 
and the victory was of courſe adjudged to their adverſaries: for, by this time, 
one hundred and ſixty benefices had been beſtowed upon the creatures of the 
court; ſo that there were very few proteſtants in the lower houſe of con- 

$ XIV. In the beginning of the next year the emperor ſent over the count of, 
Egmont, at the head of a magnificent embaſly, to regulate the.conditions of the. 
marriage; and the queen entruſted Gardiner with the care of this negotiation... 
This prelate had already received twelve hundred thouſand crowns from Charles, 
to render certain individuals propitious to the match; and now he Os - 
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inſiſt upon conditions that ſhould be very advantageous to England. The treaty 
was concluded on theſe terms: That, by virtue of the marriage, Philip ſhould 7 
enjoy the title of king of England conjunctiy with Mary, as long as the mar- 
riage ſhould ſubſiſt; but that the queen ſhould diſpoſe of the revenues of Eng- 
land, and the nomination of all employments and benefices, which ſhould be 
conferred upon the natives of England only: That ſhe ſhould: enjoy the titles 
belonging to the king her huſband: That her jointure ſhould be ſixty thou- 
ſand livres: That the children of the marriage ſhould ſucceed to the effects of 
the mother: That the archduke Charles, the fon of Philip, ſhould enjoy the 
kingdom of Spain, Naples, and Sicily, with the dutchy of Milan and all the 
Italian dominions; but, in default of prince Charles and his iſſue, theſe ſove- 
reignties ſhould devolve to the eldeſt born of Philip and Mary: That this firſt- 
born ſhould, at any rate, have Burgundy and the Low Countries: That the 
younger ſons and daughters of the marriage ſhould be provided with appanages 
and portions in England: That, in caſe the marriage ſhould produce daugh- 
ters only, the eldeſt ſhould ſucceed to Burgundy and the Low Countries, pro- 
vided ſhe ſhould, with the conſent of her brother Charles, eſpouſe a native of 
theſe countries or one of her mother's dominions; otherwiſe prince Charles 
ſhould keep poſſeſſion of theſe countries, and provide her with a portion aſ- 
ſigned upon Spain and the Low Countries: That, if prince Charles ſhould die 
without iſſue, the eldeſt ſon of Philip and Mary, or, in default of ſons, the eldeſt 
daughter ſhould ſucceed to all the dominions of her father and mother; and, 
that the ſucceſſor ſhould not intrench upon the laws, cuſtoms, and privileges 
of the countries compoſing his or her inheritance, . nor adminiſter che govern - 
ment by any other than natives of the reſpective countries. There was a clauſe 
annexed, importing, That, before the conſummation of the marriage; Philip 
ſhould ſolemnly ſwear to the obſervation of the following articles: That all 
his domeſtics ſhould be Engliſh or ſubjects of the queen: That he ſhould bring 
no foreigner into England, who might be diſagreeable to the natives of this 
country: That he ſhould make no change in the Jaws, ſtatutes, and cuſtoms 
of England: That he ſhould not convey the queen from her dominions, with- 
out her own expreſs deſire; nor any of the children, without the conſent of the 
nobility: That, in caſe of his ſurviving the queen without iſſue by her, he 
ſhould not arrogate to himſelf any right upon England or its dependencies ; 
but leave the ſucceſſion to the lawful heir: That he ſhould not carry jewels or 
other things of value out of the kingdom; nor alienate: any thing belonging to 
the crown, nor ſuffer any ſort of uſurpation; and that, notwithſtanding. this 
marriage, the alliance between England and France ſhould remain un- 
infringed. | | K-22 | | 
SXV. Immediately after the ratification of this treaty, which brought no 

advantage to England, though it ſtrengthened the hands of a popiſh miniſtry, 
the queen pardoned the marquis of Northampton, who had been condemned 
with the duke of Northumberland; and ſuſpended the effect of the acts of par- 
liament which had been made to the diſadvantage of the monopolizing company 
of German merchants. The marriage was univerſally diſliked by the, people, 
who were afraid of Philip's introducing into England the arbitrary maxims o 
the Spaniſh government. The whole nation was filled with murmurs and diſ- 
content, which at length degenerated into a conſpiracy: at leaſt the — 
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match was the pretence for countenancing a rebellion contrived by the duke of 
Suffolk, Sir Perer Carew of Devonſhire, and Sir Thomas Wyat of Kent, tho" 

their intention was certainly to depoſe Mary, and reſtore the Jady Jane Grey to 


the throne of England. Carew's defign being diſcovered, and one of his ac- 


- Eortyplices at reſted, he eſcaped to the continent; . while Wyat, in apprehenſion 


6f being detected, haſtened the execution of his project. He aſſembled a ſmall 
number of people, and proclaimed at Maidſtone, that his intention was to 
ptevent the kingdom from being enſlaved by the Spaniards. Then he repaired 
to Rocheſter, and fortified the bridge with ſome pieces of cannon. The queen 


ueen 
alurtrred at this revolt, which ſhe was in no condition to ſuppreſs, as ſhe had 
cifbanded her army, ſent an herald with offers of pardon to the rebels, if they 

Would lay down their arts and ſubmit. This offer ing rejected, ſhe ordered - 


the duke of Norfolk to march againſt them at the head of her guards, reinforced 
by five hundred Londoners, commanded by one Bret; and, in the mean time, 
the ſheriff of Kent, raiſing a poſſe, encountered one Knevet, in his march to 
Join Wyat, and routed him at the firſt onſet. Sir George Harper, one of 

yat's'partifans, feigning to defert to the duke of Norfolk, Tae Bret 
with his Londoners to join the rebels; and their example was followed by the 
majority of the guards: fo that Norfolk, Arundel, and Jernegan, betook them- 


ſelves to flight, while their baggage and artillery fell into the hands of the 


enemy. . 

— 8 XVI. Wyat, thus reinforced to the number of four thouſand men, | 
his march for London. Being met at Deptford by two deputies whom the 
queen had ſent to know his intention, he demanded for himſelf the government 
of the Tower and the guard of the queen's perſon, and inſiſted upon the coun- 
cil's being changed at his diſcretion. "Theſe extravagant demands the queen 
in perſon reported to the citizens of London aſſembled in Guildhall, deſiring 
their aſſiſtance againſt the traitor; and declaring ſhe would take up her habi- 
ration within'the city, to manifeft the confidence ſne repoſed in their loyalty 
and affection. Mean while the armed 'a body of five hundred men, chiefly 
foreigners, for che defence of the bridge. Wyat, on the third day of Febru- 
"ary, arrived in Southwark: but, finding the bridge ſecured againſt him, he 
marched along the river Thames to Kingſton ;._ and, though the bridge at that 
place was cut down, and the oppofite bank guarded by a ſmall number of 
men, he red the breach, and paſſed wirh his army, by this time increaſed 
to ſix thoufand. Then he proceeded directly to London; and, on the fifth 
day of the month in the morning, reached Hyde- park, where he was deſerted 
by many of his followers, and, among the reſt, by Sir George Harper; who, 
in order to make ſome amends. for his treaſon, diſcloſed the whole ſcheme to 
her majeſty. Wyat, leaving his artillery and the greateſt part of his followers 
in Hyde - park, advanced at the head of the reſt into Weſtminſter, repulſed Sir 
John Gage with the guards at Charing- croſs; and, continuing his march thro 
the Strand and Fleet - ſtreet, found Ludgate ſtrongly barricaded and well 
guarded againſt his entrance. Being refuſed admittance he wheeled about, in 
order to retire ; but, by this time, the earl of Pembroke had aſſembled a good 
number of horſe and foot, and, by means of chains and barricadoes, inter- 
cepted his retreat. Then his courage began to fail him. en the 
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herald coming with a meſſage from the queen, and exhorting him to deſerve 
her clemency by ſubmiſſion, he ſurrendered himſelf to Sir Maurice Berkeley, 
and all his followers laid down their amm. | EA 

XVII. The duke of Suffolk had retired to Warwickſhire, where he. was 
diſcovered to have had a ſhare in this confpiracy, by an intercepted letter from 
Wyat ; and the earl of Huntingdon received an order to arreſt him. The 
duke being informed of this circumſtance, diſmiſſed his followers, and con- 
cealed himſelf at the houſe of one Underwood, his own ranger, wha baſely be- 
trayed him to the earl, by whom he was conveyed to the Tower of London. 
This conſpiracy proved fatal to lady Jane Grey, to whom Dr. Fecknam, dean 
of St. Paul's, was ſent with a meſſage from the queen, deſiring that ſhe and her 
huſband ſhould prepare for immediate death. She received this notice with 
marks of real joy; and, when Fecknam exhorted her to embrace the catholic . 
religion, ſhe told him ſhe had no time to enter into religious controverſies, He, 
miſtaking her meaning, prevailed upon the queen to. reprieve her for three 
days longer; but, when ſhe was informed of this reſpite, ſhe aſſured him it was 
far from being agreeable to her wiſhes. Then he diſputed with her on dif- 
ferent points of doctrine, concerning which ſhe argued with uncommon ſtrength - 
of reaſo!', diſplaying a ſurpriſing fund of knowledge. Her huſband had ob- 
tained leave to take his laft farewell of her, but ſhe would not confent to ſuch - 
an interview, leſt it ſhould ſhake their mutual fortitude: ſhe, nevertheleſs, 
viewed him through the window as he went to execution, and even faw his 
-headtefs body brought back in a cart, to be interred in the Tower chapel. She 
-herfelf, in two hours after his execution, ſuffered on a ſcaffold within the for- 
treſs, left her fate ſhould excite dangerous -commotions among the populace. . 
The heutenant of the Tower begging ſhe would favour him with me- 
_ - morial, the preſented him with tablets, in which ſhe had written three ſhore - 
ſentences in the Greek and Latin languages, declaring her own innocence. In 
her way to the ſcaffold ſhe ſaluted the ſpectators with equal affahiliey and com- 
poſure, holding Fecknam by the hand. When the reached the ſcene of her 

- tuffering, ſhe embraced him affectionately, faying, . God will requite you, 
good Sir, for your humanity to me: though it gave me more uneaſineſs 
than all the terrors of approaching death.“ Then turning to the ſpectators, 
ſhe obſerved that innoeence Was no excuſe for facts that tended to the prejudice . 
of the public. Having ſpent a little time in devotion, her female attendants 
- took off her gown and the ornaments of her head and neck, and covered her 
eyes with an handkerchief. Thus prepared, ſhe laid her head on-the block, and 
-encouraged the executioner, who heſitated to do his offiee; which at length he 
performed: her fate drawing tears from the eyes of all the ſpectators, even-thoſe 
who ere zealouſly attached to queen Mary. Her death was followed by the 
execution of Wyat's aecomplices. Twenty gibbets were erected in different 
parts of the city, and on theſe fifty rebels Were hanged. | 
_- XVHI. Alexander Bret, with ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, ſuffered the 
fame fate in Kent; four hundred appeared before the queen with halters about 
their necks, and were pardoned: The duke of Suffolk received ſentence of 
death on the ſeventeenth day of February, and was beheaded. Wyat, being 
tampered with by ſome of the court emiſſaries, aecuſed the marquis of Exeter 
of having a ſhare in the conſpiracy. Mary is ſaid to have looked — this 

nobleman . 
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nobleman through the medium of jealouſy, becauſe he feemed to neglect her 
advances, and preferred his addrefſes to the princeſs Elizabeth. Being accuſed 
by Wyat, he was committed to the Tower, and Elizabeth ſent thither as his 
accomplice. . But Wyat, being touched with remorſe, in his way to execution, 
begged leave to ſee the marquis, and on his knees implored his forgiveneſs for 
having loaded him with ſo foul a calumny. He likewiſe,” in preſence of the 
therift and. all the ſpectators, exculpated Elizabeth, whoſe lite was violently 
purſued by Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter. - On the twenty · ſeventh day of 
April lord Thomas Grey was beheaded, as an abettor of his brother the duke 
of Suffolk. In the following month Elizabeth was removed from the Tower 
to Wodeſtoke, where ſhe was detained in cuſtody by Sir Henry 8 — 
and the marquis of Exeter was ſent to the caſtle of Fotheringay.” 

$ XIX. This conſpiracy being totally quelled, the queen ordered the chan- 
cellor to purge the church of married eccleſiaſtics; and the archbiſhop of York, 
with the biſhops of St. David's, Cheſter, and Briſtol, were depoſed becauſe 
they had not lived in celibacy: thoſe of Lincoln; Gloucaiten, and- Hereford, 
met wich the ſame fate, on pretence that they had preached erroneous doctrines 
Of ſixteen thouſand inferior eccleſiaſtics, two thirds were deprived of their be. 
nefices, on account of their being married; and the maſs was re-eſtabliſhed in 
all churches, together with the liturgy uſed in the latter part of Henry's reign. 
The parliament which was now aſſembled was even more complaiſant-than the 
laſt; becauſe Gardiner had diſtributed among the electors a great part of the 


money he received from the emperor. The firſt act of the ſeſſion imported, 
That the prerogative royal was attached to the perſon who enjoyed the crown, 
whether male or female; and conſequently that the queen poſſeſſed all the 


rights of her progenitors, according to the conſtitution of England. The in- 


tention of this act, planned by Gardiner, was to hinder Philip from taking 


poſſeſſion of the adminiſtration, and rendering himſelf abſolute in England. 


A ſcheme of government had been projected, for abſolving Mary of all reſtric- 
dane on the ridiculous pretence, that all the laws enacted for limiting the 


ative, had alluded to kings only; and that ſhe, being a queen, was not 
e by ſuch reſtraints. This projector had been encouraged by the empe- 


ror's ambaſſador; and, at the ſame time, the Spaniards affected to publiſh a 
genealogy of Fug deducing him in a direct line from John of Ghent, duke 
h 


of Lancaſter; as if he had intended to avail himſelf of that title in his efforts to 
enſlave the Engliſh nation. The parliament re-eſtabliſhed the biſhopric of 
Durham, which had been ſuppreſſed in the late reign ;- it confirmed the ſen- 
rence againſt the- duke of Suffolk « and thoſe who had been lately executed, and 
approved the treaty of marriage between the queen and Philip. Towards the 
end of the ſeſſion a new conference was appointed at Oxford, on the ſubject of 


tranſubſtantiation. As the proteſtants complained of the manner in which the 


laſt diſpute on that ſubject had been carried on, the court ordered it to be re- 
commenced at Oxford ; and Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, were ſent thither 
from the Tower, as the proteſtant champions. In the courſe of their argu- 
mentation they were inſulted, interrupted, and filenced. On the ſuppoſition 
of their being confuted,. they were ummoned to ues their errors, and, on 
their refuſal excommunica 
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XX. On the twentieth day of July prince Philip arrived at Southampton, 
with a fleet of ſixty ſhips. When he ſet foot on Engliſh ground he unſheathed 
his. ſword a and, being preſented with the keys of the town by the magiſtrates, 
he-reftored them, without ſpeaking one word. The queen met him at Win- 
| cheſter, where they. were married by Gardiner, and their nuptials ſolemnized 
with great ſtate and magnificence. Philip was in the twenty- ſeventh year of 
his age, and Mary turned of eight and thirty. After the ceremony of. che mar- 

riage they were proclaimed king and queen of England, France, Naples, and 
Jeruſalem, with the addition ot many other high ſounding titles. He was a 
ince of the moſt profound diſſimulation, and maintained a reſerve which was 
extremely diſguſting to the Engliſh people: nevertheleſs, he brought over great 
ſums of money, which reconciled many perſons to the marriage. From Win- 
cheſter they removed to Windſor, where Philip was inſtalled a knight of the 


rter. In order to conciliate the affection of his new ſubjects, he interceded in 
behalf of the princeſs Elizabeth and ſome others whom Gardiner had devoted to 
deſtruction. By his mediation Elizabeth, the archbiſhop of York, and. ten 
knights were pardoned. Notwithſtanding this generoſity, he was very diſagree- 
able to the nation : no perſon could approach him or the queen without having 
firſt demanded and obtained an audience; ſo that her court was almoſt wholly 
deſerted. The duke of Norfolk died in September; and the lord Paget, wit 
another nobleman, was ſent over to the Low Countries to conduct cardinal 
Pole into England, as the pope's legate. | | | 
- $ XXI. Mean while the parliament meeting on the eleventh day of No- 
verber, . repealed the act by which that prelate had been condemned in the 
reign of the laſt Henry. He was received in England with extraordinary marks 
of joy by the king, queen, and nobility. The parliament being ſummoned to 
attend their majeſties in the houſe of lords, the cardinal declared the ſubje& of 
his legation, which was to bring them back, like ſo many ſtrayed ſheep, into 
the fold of Chriſt. .. He ſpoke. ſo pathetically on this occaſion, that the queen 
was tranſported with an exceſs of pleaſure, and declared ſhe felt the child leap 
in her womb. This declaration was immediately publiſhed through the whole 
kingdom; and Te Deum was ſung in St. Paul's church with great ſolemnity. 
Her female attendants encouraged her in the coneey of her own pregnancy till 
the middle of next year, when ſhe was effectua ly OE ro her un- 
ſpeakable mortification. On the twenty-ninth day of November the two Hayward. 
houſes preſented a petition to their majeſties, intreating them to intercede with Godwin. 
the legate, that the kingdom might be reunited to the church from which it 
had been ſo long ſeparated. by a horrible ſchiſm; and promiſing to repeal all 
the acts which had been made to the prejudice of his holineſs. This requeſt 
being communicated to the legate, he repaired to the houſe of peers; and, af- 
ter having expatiated upon the pope's tender affection for the people of Eng- 
land, preicribed, by way of penance, that they ſhould aboliſh all the laws 
enacted againſt the papal authority. Then he indulged both houſes with ab- 
ſolution, which they received on their knees, and removed all eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures. They accordingly enacted a ſtatute, re-eſtabliſhing the pope's au- 
thority in England, under certain limitations, however, one of which was an 
expreſs clauſe, That alienations of church- lands ſhould be authorized; and that 
II. 4 U the 
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che poſſeſſors of them ſhould not be ſubject to any cenſure or proſecution on that 
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4 XXII. This was a very delicate point, and retarded the reunion of the 
Engliſh church with the ſee of Rome. The pope practiſed ſeveral artifices to pro- 
cure, a reſtitution, or, at leaſt, to ſave the pretenſions of the church to an in- 
demnification., But, as the nobility of England, among whom they had been 


diſtributed, were tenacious of their poſſeſſions, and a powerful body not to be 


diſobliged at this juncture, the legate received powers to compromiſe the affair, 


and the parliament paſſed a law, importing, That whoever {ſhould attack any 


poſſeſſor of church: lands, on pretence of eccleſiaſtical right, ſhould be. 
ſubject to the penalties ſpeciſied in the ſtatute of Premunire. The houſe of 
commons was ſo forward in its zeal for the queen's ſervice, that ſeveral bills 
were brought into it, which the lords would not paſs, left the proteſtants ſhould 


| be driven to deſpair. They complimented Philip with an act, condemning to 
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pe priſon and confiſcation of goods, any perſon who ſhould aver, that 
Philip had no right to aſſume the title of king ef England, while his marriage 
with the queen ſubſiſted. The penalties attached to high treaſon were decreed 
ainſt any who ſhould make an attempt upon his life, while he acted as admi- 
niſtrator for the heir of the crown, as well as againſt thoſe who ſhould, in 
prayer, petition God to touch the queen's heart, ſo as ſhe ſhould renounce idolatry, 
or otherwiſe abridge the days of her life. The ſtatutes againſt heretics, enacted 
in the reigns of Richard II. Henry IV. and Henry V. were now revived; and 
though cardinal Pole adviſed in council, that perſecution ſnould be avoided, 
and the morals of the clergy reformed, the queen adhered to the opinion of 
Gardiner, who declared for the rigorous perſecution of nonconformiſts. Mar 
leſt to Pole the care of reforming the morals of the clergy; but, the charge of 
extirpating hereſy was committed to Gardiner. In the mean time, the diſ- 
tched the lord viſcount Montague, the ' biſhop of Ely, and Sir Edmund 
ee to yield obedience to the pope, in the name of the king, queen, and 
three eſtates of the realm. | To 
XXIII. Gardiner had now. almoſt attained the accompliſhment of his wiſhes. 
He fat. as judge in the high court of chancery; he acted as prime minifter, and 
chief counſellor to the queen; from thence he thought his glory would be com- 
pleted by compelling the proteſtants to recognize the papal authority. He began 


the perſecution with Hooper, who had been biſhop of Glouceſter, and Rogers, 


one of the moſt popular proteſtant preachers. They were condemned for hereſy: 
by the chancellor, and other commiſſioners appointed to judge theſe matters; and 
being delivered over to the ſecular arm, Rogers was "burned in Smithfield, 
where he ſuffered with great conſtancy, rather than enjoy an offered pardon at 
the expence of changing his religion. Hooper was ſent to Glouceſter; and, after 
having rejected a pardon on the ſame terms, was brought to the ſtake: there he 


ſuſfered inexpreſſible torment by being burned piecemeal, inſomuch that one 


of his arms dropped off before he expired; yet he 'bore his fate with ſurpriſing 
patience and refignation. The next victim was a preacher. called Sanders, Who 
ſuffered death at Coventry; and he was ſoon followed by doctor Taylor, vicar 
of Hadley, an old reverend eceleſiaſtic, who ventured to oppoſe ſome Romiſh 
ieſts, who celebrated maſs in his church. Gardiner being informed of his 
baviour, ſent for him to Lopdon, where he reviled him with the han" 
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uf traitor, villain, heretie, and-knave, committed him to the priſon of tlie 
King's- bench, from which, in a few days, he was brought to his trial, con: 
demned, and ſent down to be burned at Hadley. When he was conducted to the 
ſtake, and began to harangue the dy- ſtanders, one of the guards ſtruck him on 
the head. Then he was fixed in a barrel of pitch, and one of the ſpectators 
flinging a faggot at the good old man, which wounded him ſeverely, ſo that 
his whole viſage was covered with blood, he replied, Oh friend! I have harm 
<< enough, at needed that? When he repeated a pfalm in Engliſh, one of the 
guards ſtruck him on the mouth, bidding him ſpeak Latin; and while be was 
employed in pious ejaculations, another cleft his head with an kalbert in ſuch 
a manner, that his brains came out, and he expired. Perhaps hiſtory cannot 
parallel a more infamous ſcene of unprovoked cruelty. Bradley was con- 
demned at the ſame time, but Gardiner thought proper to delay his exe: 
XXIV. Perceiving that the execution of theſe four eccleſiaſtics ſerved 
only to increaſe the zeal of the proteſtants, and excite murmurings among the 
people, he transferred to Bonner a commiſſion, from which he had nothing to 
expect but the hatred of the public; and in ſo doing, he let looſe the moſt ſa- 
vage miniſter of vengeance upon the proteſtants ; for the zeal of Gardiner was 


cruel, but that of Bonner altogether furious. Every perſon of humanity; what- 


ever might be his perſuaſion in points of religion, was ſhocked. at this bar- 
barity; even the biſhops were aſhamed. of it, and on all occaſjans publicly diſ- 
claimed the perſecution. : ſo that the odium of courſe fell upon the king and 
queen, particularly on the former, who was a foreigner, and had been educated 
in a country ſubject to the inquiſition. Philip being informed of this calumny. 
and opinion of the Engliſh, juſtified - himſelf by the mouth of Alphonſo his 
confeſſor, who, in preſence of the whole court, charged the-biſhaps with thoſe 


paſſage in ſcripture, authorifing them to put people to death merely for mat: 
ters of faith. It was not without aſtoniſhment that the audience heard a Spa- 
niard condemn perſecution ; and the biſhops were ſq confounded, that for ſome 
weeks che effects of their inhuman rage were ſuſpended: but, at the expita- 
tion of that term, the barbarous flame broke out witch double fur. 

XXV. Bonner behaved with che vtmoſt brutality of frantic zeal. He 
tore off the beard of a por weaver, and tortured him with the flame of a taper, 
until his veins burſt, and his ſmews were conſumed, becauſe he could not con- 
vert him to the Romiſh faith. Young, raw apprentices, ignorant fiſhermen, 
and peaſants, perſons of family, worth; and character, were ſacrificed without diſ- 


trinction; and among theſeFerrars formerly Liſhop of St. David's, though he ap- | 
pealed to cardina} Pole, :who was averſe-to'this religious butchery. The biſhops Hitt. of the 
and civil magiſtrates ſeemed'to-vie with each other, the firſt in condemning, the Reform. 


laſt inexecuting the unhappy proteſtants ; till, at length, the people were provoked 
almoſt to rebellion againſt ſueh monſters; and then their proceſſes were for 
ſome time -interrupted./ By the interceſſion of Philip the princeſs Elizabeth 
was releaſed from Wodeftoke, and allowed to refide in a little country- 
houſe, where knowing herſelf under the obſervation of ſpies; ſhe applied to 
ſtudy, and made ſome progreſs in learning; but ſhe was obliged to conform 
to the eſtabliſhec religion, otherwiſe ſhe mult have fallen a victim to the ill 
offices of Gardiner, who eagerly wiſhed for an opportunity to accompliſh} her 

5 4 0 2 2 deſtruction; 


cruelties againſt which the nation exelaimed: and deſired them to produce one 
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Gaeſtructton; becauſe he khew ſlie was a zcalous proteſtant, and foreſaw thai 
_ "Nibalfdthe"ever aſcend elle throne; all huis labour would be defeated - 
XVI. The queen was now ſeized with u feruple of confoience/tunder 
- which' ſhe became very uneaſy. She poôſſeſſed ſome of the lands which had be- 
longed to monafteries; and pope- Julius IIR netwichſtanding his compromiſing 


that affair by means of cardinal Pole, had publiſhed a bull, excommunicating 
all thoſe who had ſetzed the lands of the cove c | 


- ſe WI hy or of religious communities, 
as well as all the princes by whom ſuch invaders were favoured and aſſiſted: 
Mary believing herfelf far advanced in her pregnaney, would not run the; riſque 
of dying in a ſtate of excommunication. She declared to her miniſters, that ſhe 
was reſolved to reſign all che church- lands that were in her poſſeſſion; and or- 
dered them to deſiver a lift to the cardinal legate. Julius III. dying about 
this period, was ſucceedet in the papacy” by cardinal Marcellus Cervinus, who 


did not many days ſurvive his exaltation. When the tidings of his death ar- 


rivech in Englahd, the queen took ſome meaſures for elevating Pole to the pon- 
tificate; but the conclave elected cardinal Caraffu, who aſſumed: the name of 
Paul IV. one of the moſt proud, arrogant, and ambitious pontiffs who had ever 
pofſſeſſed the ſee of Rome. He refuſed to give audience tothe Engliſſ am- 
baſſadors, becauſe Mary aſſumed the title of queen of Ireland; but, as the 
P. envoys would not give up that addition, he thought proper to erect 
Ireland into a kingdom by virtue of his pontifical power. Then he demanded 


Which he ſaid he would ſendt over à collector to receive 


full reſtitution of all the church-lands, and à continuation of St. Peter's pence, 


XX VII.” During theſe revolutions at Rome, the Engliſh council being in- 


and maintain ſpies upon thoſe of the reformed religion. This order ſavoured ſo 
much of an inquifition, that the nation in general believed, it was ſuggeſted 


formed that the juſtices of the peace, and particularly thoſe of Norfolk, favoured . 
the proteſtants, ſent them inſtructions to conduct themſelves in another manner, 


_ the Spaniards, againſt whom the people conceived an implacable hatred. — 5 
verities already praiſed had excited ſuch murmurs, that even- Bonner re- 
ſtrained his furious zeal, and diſmiſſed ſeveral perſons who were ſent to him, 
aàccuſed of herefy ; till, at length, the queen and her conſort, ſcandalized at his 
moderation, wrote a letter, exhorting him to obey as uſual the dictates of his 


duty. Thus animated, he renewed the perſecution with 'redoubled/ violence. 


duty. 
John Cardmaker a prebendary at Bath, John Warne an upholſterer in Lon- 


Thomas Oſmund a fuller, and William Baniford another weaver, were com- 


don, Thomas Hawkes ——.— of Eſſex, John Sampſon, and John Audley 
atts a linen-draper, Nicholas Chamberlain a weaver, 


mitted to the flames for having denied the real preſence in the Euchariſt. Even 


one Tool, who was hanged for robbery, having expreſſed ſome doubts about 
tranſubſtantiation at the gallows, underwent a trial after his death; and his body 


was burned for hereſy. Theſe victims were followed by Bradford the protef- 


tant preacher, who had; with the aſſiſtance of Rogers already executed, ſaved 


the life of Bourn now promoted to the ſee of Bath and Wells. He was burned 
at Smithfield; together with John Leaſe, an apprentice nineteen years of age. 
Several perſons ſuffered at Canterbury, and other places; and among them 


Margaret Polly, the firſt woman who died for hereſy in Mary's reign-. 
9 


XXVII. In the month of October, the biſhops of London, Glouceſter, 
and Briſtol, were ſent to Oxford, with a commiſſion from the cardinal, to try 
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eld Latimer: aud Ridley, who were convicted and condemned, the 
dons were offered ta them, if they would. recant,; When, they were. brought. co 
: the. ſtake-before Baliol college, Ridley, ſaid ro. h to his je 75 7 12 N go 
e heart, brother 3 for: God will either aſſuage the 
it. And Latimer conſoled him in his tu in. We & tbis. HHS: light 
* ſuch a candle in England, as I truſt b by 8 s grace, ale . ge 
They bore their fate with admirable courage and conſtancy ; and were two of 
the delt men who had hitherto ſuffered in England for religion. Gardiner . 
w cager after the blood of thoſe prelates, that he would not dine on the day of 
ſuffering, until he received the news of their death, which 0 not arriye till 
four o'clock in the afternoon. Then he ate his meal with marks of ungom- 
mon ſatisfaction; but was that ſame evening ſeized with a ſuppreſſion. of urine, 
which in leſs chan a week brought him to his grave. He is ſaid to have felt 
r remorſe in his laſt moments, and to have exclaimed, have ſinned 
ich Peter; but I have not wept with Peter.“ He was certainly a prieſt of 
A character, a profound diſſembler, and of a proud, vindictive, __ diſ- 
poſition +. It was by his ambition that Cranmer's fate was ſo long delaye 
: he knew that ſhould the archbiſhopric be vacated, :the queen would con r 
it immediately on his rival Pole, whom he had ſlandered in ſuch, a manner to 
the reigning pope, that his holineſs hated the cardinal as a favourer. of the re- 
formation. Pole was undoubtedly a man. of moderation and n, and of 
caurſe diſapproved of the perſecution. 

XXIX. In ſummer the queen had ſuppoſed berſelf ſeized with the pains of 
child bed, and couriers were prepared, to carry the news of her delivery, into 
different countries. The report of her having brought forth a ſon was diffuſed 

into different counties of England. The biſhop of N orwich cauſed Te Deum 
to be ſung. in his cathedral for the birth of a prince, and a certain prieſt ven- 
tured to deſcribe the lineaments of the child, from the pulpit, 72 all the 
. queen's hopes vaniſhed at her bringing forth a ſubſtance known by e name 
— Mola, to her own unſpeakable grief, as well as to the aſtoniſhment of 
the whole court, and the confuſion of Philip, who had flattered Fiel With 
the proſpect of uniting England and Spain by the iſſue of this marriage. This 
diſappoiutment did not help to ſoften Mary's diſpoſition, Informations were 
given of ſome pretended. conſpiracies in, Dorſetſhire and Eſſex, and ſeveral 
perſons were impriſoned, and put to the torture; but, nothing was difcoyered, 


and the whole was ſuppoſed to be a calumny.iaveated by the prieſts againſt the 


favourers of the reformation. Mary. ſet on foot a rigorous inquiſition againſt 


thoſe who had pillaged churches and monaſteries in the time of the viſitation ; 


and they were now. obliged to compound for their rapine, by diſgorging the 
belt part of the booty. Philip loſing all hope of having children by the queen, 


and conceiving a diſguſt to her Perſon, which was by no means. agreeable ; . 
being moreover, informed of his father's intention to reſign; his dominions; 


de quitted the kingdom, and retired- to Flanders, leaving his conſort ene 
* 1 at his diſtaſte and indifferenſe. 
8 XXX. The Parliament meeting on the ewenty- fit day. of October o con- 


+ Though he aflumed ' the name of Gardiner, AO of this 11 guinity, that He 
75 a natural ſon of Richard Wideville, bro- prom romoted him 30 * k of” 
f-t6 Vlizabeth conſort nene andit was nog (AG Þ 
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eee of the firſt⸗fruits and tithes; but, the commons 
abated cotiſiderably of their former cornplaiſance in other particulars. The a 
mifniftty) having gained their ends in the laſt feſſion, neglected the payment of 


penſions; the People were genetally ſhocked at the crüelties which had been 


Godwin. 


tperrared, and the lower houſe conld not without regret behold the lands of 
the church wreſted from the poſſeſſors. When the queen demanded a ſubfidy, 


ſome of the members openly obſeryed, that ſhe could not expect the people 


ſhould be'burthened with thoſe expences which might have been defrayed by 
the church-lands; and it was with great reluctance thar they indulged her 70 
an inconſiderable ſupply. Gardiner, who had uſed to manage the parliament, 
was now no more; and Mary had put his office of chancellor in commiſſion, 


till the firſt day of January, when it was beſtowed upon Heath archbiſhop 


York. After the diſſolutiott of this parliament, the queen received a bull from 
the pope, erecting Ireland into a kingdom; and, towards the end of the year, 
the Ernperor Chartes V. refigned his dominions to his fon Philip. He after- 


Wards ceded che Imperial dignity to his brothet Ferdinand; though the pope 
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refafed'at frſt to recognize che new emperor, on pretence that the reſignation 
ought to have been made to him only. nan 

SI XXXI. Although, in the courſe of this year, ſixty- ſeven perſons were 
burned for religion, including four biſhops, and thirteen prieſts, the zeal of the 
papiſts was not yet moderated. On the twelfth day of September, Brocks bi- 
ſhop of Glouceſter, as the pope's ſubdelegate, together with two commiſſioners 


from the king and queen, had condemned Cranmer at Oxford, for herely ;. 


and on the fourteerith day of February, Bonner and Thirleby were ſent thither 
to degrade that prelate. He was cloathed in derifion with pontifical robes of 


coarſe canvas, and Bonner having infulted him with the indecent raillery, 
ordered him to be ſtripped of his ludicrous attire, according to the ceremony 


of degradation uſed in the church of Rome. Thirleby wept bitterly during 
this Whole ſcene, proteſting to Cranmer, that this was the moſt ſorr 
action of his Whole life; and that nothing but the queen's peremptory com- 


mand could Have induced him to be preſent at the affliction and diſtreſs of a 


erfon wich Whom he had lived in the moſt perfect friendſhip. After the arch- 

iſhop's condemnation, a great number of divines both Engliſh and Spaniards, 
aſſailed him in different ſhapes, with a view to make him a proſelyte to their 
opinions. They threatened and ſoothed him by turns; they flattered him with | 
promiſe of a pardon; and in a word, tampered with the infirmities of his nature, 

o effectually, chat he ſtibſcribed/an abjuration, renouncing all the errors of Lu- 
ther and Z winglius, acknowledging the pope's ſupremacy, the ſeven ſacraments, 
the corporal preſence in the Euchariſt, purgatory, prayers for the dead, and the 
invocation of faints. His recantation was immediately printed, and furniſhed the 
popilh party with infinite matter of triumph and exultation, while the proteſtants 
were overwhelmed with dejection and difgrace. The queen now exhibined a 
ſignal proof of her o revengeful diſpoſition. She had affected to forgive 


the archbiſnop for the crimes committed againſt her as his ſovereign, in full 


expectation of his being burned as an heretic; but, being diſappointed in chis 
hope, by his recantation, ſhe pulled off the maſque, and ſigned a warrant for his 
execution. He was conducted to St. Mary's, where being placed in a conſpi- 
cuous part of the church, Cole provoſt of Eaton preached a ſermon, in which 
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he magnified Cranmer's-converſion as the immediate work of God's inſpiration. 
He then flattered the archbiſhop with the hope of heaven; and aſſured him; 
that diriges and maſſes ſhould be ſaid for his foul in all the churches of Oxford. 


During the Whole ſermon, Cranmer n the utmoſt anxiety and internal 
agitation, lifting up his eyes to heaven, ſhedding a torrent of tears, and groaning 
with unutterable anguifh, When he was deſired to declare his faith,” he prayed 


with the moſt pathetic expreſſions of horror and remorſe. He then made a ſhort 
but moving exhortation to the people; repeated the creed of the apoſtles, | de- 
clared his Belief of the Scriptures, confeſſed that he had ſigned a paper con- 
trary to his conſcience, from the apprehenſion of death, for which reaſan che 
hand that ſubſcribed the recantation ſhould. firſt feel the torture of the fire. 
He renounced the pope as the enemy of Chriſt, and profeſſed the ſame opinion 
of the Sacrament which he had publiſhed in a — written on that ſuhject. 


The aſſembly conſiſting chiefly of papiſts, who hoped to triumph Mill further 
in the laſt words of ſuch a convert, were equally confounded and incenſed at 


this declaration. They called aloud to him to leave off diſſembling, and pull - 


. e down, led him to the ſtake at which Latimer and Ridley had ſuffered; 
up 


raiding him by the way with this fecand apoſtaſy. When the fire was 
Kindled, he ftretched forth his right hand to the flame, in which he held it 
until it was intirely conſumed, exclaiming from time to time, That unworthy 


<< hand?” but, exhibiting no other ſigns of pain or diſorder. He continued 


to pour forth pious ejaculations until he expired; and after his body was de- 


frayed, his heart was found intire among the aſhes. . Such was the unworthy Burnet. - 


fate of Thomas Cranmer archbiſhop of { Canterbury, who with a very ſmall 
alloy of human weakneſs and irreſolution, poſſeſſed all the candour, ſimplicity, 
meeknefs and benevolence of a primitive chriſtian. | 


-SXXXU. On the very day of his death cardinal Pole was put in poſſeſſion Rymer. 


of his archbiſhopric, in conſequence of bulls which he had already received 
from the pope, at the queen's deſire. The perſecution ſtill raged with unceaſing 
fury, under the conduct of Bonner, who ſent the poor wretches in trogps to the 


ſtake, without diſtinction of age, ſex, or circumſtance. Thirteen were {acrificed- 
together in one fire at Stratford le Bow; and in the iſland of Guernſey, a ſcene 
of almoſt incredible barbarity was acted. A mother and her two daughters - 


committed to the flames, one of them being married, and in the laſt 


month of her pregnancy, was, by the violence of the pain, taken in labour, 


and produced an infant, which a humane  by-ſtander reſcued from the fire. 
Bar, after ſome conſultation, the magiſtrate who ſuperintended the execution, 


ordered the innocent to be thrown back into the flames, where it periſhed with 
the mother. When we conſider the barbarity of thoſe proceedings againſt poor, 
harmleſs people, who had committed no outrage againſt the eftabliſhed govern- 
ment, or religion, but been condemned for ſimple anſwers touching their be- 
lief, extorted from them by violence, we can hardly believe the perpetrators - 


were the children of human nature, far leſs the ſervants of Chriſt, whoſe doc- 


trine was mercy and benevolence. JO looked rather like the miniſters of Burnet. 
infernal malice, let looſe upon a wretched world. Within the compaſs of this 


year, fourſcore and five perſons, men, women, and children, the lame, the blind, 
and the ignorant, ſuffered death, becauſe they would not believe in purgatory, 
tranſubſtantiation, and other popiſh tenets, which are now juſtly exploded by 
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the church of England. Nothing could be more impolitic than this inhuman 
perſecution; for, opinions are rivetted by oppoſition. The indignation of all 


moderate people was arrouſed by ſuch - barbarity : the ſurpriſing reſolution 
with which the-martyrs ſuffered the moſt painful death, diffuſed a general no- 


tion of their ＋ and inhanced the merit of the religion which they pro- 
feſſed: ſo that this 
the ſabſequent eſtabliſhment of the re 


antic zeal of the Papilts, in a great meaſure contributed to 

ormation. | 7 
'$ XXXIII. While the miniſtry thus endeavoured to extirpate the proteſtant 

religion, the queen reſolved to ſtrengthen the intereſt of the Roman catholics, 


by reſtoring ſome old, and founding ſome new monaſteries. She certainly 
would have re-eſtabliſhed all the religious houſes which had been ſuppreſſed, if 


the fear of diſobliging the nobility had not deterred her from the execution of 


her deſign. Several members of the lower houſe in the laſt ſeſſion, hearing 


ſuch a propoſal mentioned, layed their hands upon their ſwords, ſaying, They 
knew how to defend their property. Mary being informed of this oppolition, 


| | agen her ſcheme to a more favourable opportunity. In the mean time, 


commiſſioned Bonner and others, to eraze from the public regiſters, all 


her father's tranſaftions againſt the monks and the pope, particularly, 


on account of the viſitations, and the renunciation of the papal authority, 
made by the monks and abbots. Nor was the queen's attention ſo much 
ingroſſed by the affairs of religion, but that ſhe intermeddled inthe intereſts of 


'the continent. She had offered her mediation between France and Spain, and 


the ambaſſadors of both nations had aſſembled between Calais and Ardres ; 
but the peace was retarded by the elevation of Paul IV. to the papacy. This 
pontiff was outrageouſly proud, inſolent, and ambitious, though already four- 
Traces years of age. He was an inveterate enemy to the Coloneſi; and his two 
nephews perſuaded him, that the * of Spain, who ſupported that family, 
had formed a conſpiracy againſt his life. They pretended to have diſcovered 
the particulars of this Po in letters to the duke of Alva governor of Naples, 
intercepted. Cardinal Colonna was impriſoned, the 
envoys of Philip and Mary were put under arreſt, and the pope ſeized Palliano 
and Nettuno, two places belonging to the Coloneſi. Then he declared war 
againſt the king of Spain, and ſollicited the aſſiſtance of the French monarch ; 
promiſing to aid him in his turn with all his forces for the conqueſt of Naples. 
The ropoſal being ſupported by the cardinal of Lorrain, a league offenſive 
and defenſive was Fon at Rome ; but this was almolt rendered ineffectual by 
the mediation of Mary, in-conſequence of which a truce for five years was con- 
cluded between France and Spain. The pope being thus abandoned by his ally, 
the duke of Alva began to approach the city of Rome, after having taken Oſtia, 
and ſome other places; but, the cardinal Caraffa being ſent as legate a latere 
to Paris, managed his. intrigues with ſuch art and ſucceſs, that the king of 
France broke the truce, without alledging any other cauſe than that F the 
pope's 8 oppreſſed by the Spaniards. 4 N 
XXXIV. At the commencement of the ſucceeding year, cardinal Pole viſited 
the two univerſities ; and while he reſided at Cambridge, Bucerus and Fagius, 
two German theologians, who had been dead ſeveral years, were ſummoned to 
ive an account of their faith. As they did not appear, they were condemaed 


to be burned for hereſy ; and their remains being dug up, were a 
aſhes 
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aſhes at Oxford. The wife of Peter Martyr was like wiſe taken out of her 
grave, and buried in a dunghil, becauſe ſhe had been a nun, and broken her 
vow of celibacy. The magiſtrates began to be aſhamed of acting as inſtruments 
of ſuch unheard · of barbarity, and relaxed ſo much in their diligence, that the 
council ſent circular letters, exhorting them to redouble their zeal in the pro+ 
ſecution of heretics. The queen, being incenſed at hearing from all quarters 
that the number of proteſtants daily inergaſed, notwithſtanding the executions, 
began to entertain thoughts of eſtabliſhing an inquiſition in England. As 
a previous ſtep to this meaſure ſhe renewed. the commiſſion of the preceding 
year, impowering one and twenty commiſſioners to judge heretics of all ranks 
with unlimited authority. The perſecution revived, and ſeventy-nine perſons 
were committed to the flames. During theſe tranſactions, the duke of Guiſe 
marched with an army into the kingdom of Naples, from - whence he was 
foon recalled by the pope to the relief of Rome, which was hard preſſed by 
the duke of Alva. | | | 


'$ XXXYV. Philip, exaſperated at Henry of France, for having broken _- 
truce, levied an army of fifty thouſand men to act in Picardy = by divers - 


artifices and inſinuations, prevailed upon his conſort Mary to eſpouſe his quar- 


rel. She granted commiſſions to the ſheriffs and juſtices of the peace to enliſt . 
ſoldiers, that they might be ready to march at the firſt notice. In the interim 
one Stafford having received ſome aſſiſtance from the court of France, aſſem - 
bled ſome Engliſh refugees; and, embarking in a veſſel, landed in Scotland. 
From thence marching to Scarborough, he ſurprized the caſtle, and publiſhed - 
a manifeſto, in which he affirmed that Mary had forfeited all right to the crown, - 


by introducing.Spaniards into the kingdom, of which he declared himſelf the 
protector. But his ſucceſs was of very ſhort duration; the earl of Weſtmoreland 
2 raiſed ſome troops, retook Scarborough, in which he found Stafford 


and three of his accomplices, who were executed at London. Godwin 


S XXXVI. On the twentieth day of May King Philip arrived in England, 
where by this time eight thouſand men were ready to embark. for the Low 


Countries; and the queen, having ſent a herald to declare war againſt France, 
theſe troops were tranſported, on the ſeventeenth day of June, under the com- 


mand of the earl of Pembroke, who joined the Spaniſh army commanded by 


the duke of Savoy: then Philip returned to Bruſſels. The Spaniſh general 


having inveſted St. Quentin, the conſtable of France detached the admiral de 


Chatillon with three thouſand men, to throw himſelf into the place. He found 


means to enter with ſeven hundred ; but the reſt were bewildered in the night. 


With this reinforcement he defended the place vigorouſly, in expectation of 


being relieved. by his uncle the conſtable, who being greatly inferior in number 


to the allies, contented himſelf with introducing the admiral's brother d' An- 


delot, with a ſupply of five hundred men; but, in return from this expedition, 


he was attacked, routed,, and taken priſoner by the duke of Savoy, after two 
- thouſand five hundred men had been killed upon the ſpot. In this action, which 
was fought on the tenth day of Auguſt, .and thence called the hattle of St. Lau- 


rence, beſides the conſtable Montmorency and his ſon, the dukes of Mont- 


penſier and Longueville, Ludovico Gonzaga, brother to the duke of Mantua, 


the marechal St. Andre, the Rhingrave Roche -dumain, the count de Roche 


foucault, the baron of Curton, and many other perſons of diſtinction, fell into 
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the viſcount"of- /Vurenne, the lords of Chandinier and Fontdormy, and a 
great number of officers. France was overwhelmed with ſuch conſternation, at 


"the news of this di ſaſter, that if the duke of Savoy had marched directly to 


Paris, he migtit have entered that city without oppoſition : but he ,praczeded 


to the ſege of St. Quentin, which in a few days he took by aſſault; when the 
admiral, with his brother, and all that ſurvived of the garriſon were made 


priſoners. The whole French nation exclaimed againſt the pope, who had oc- 
caſioned che rupture of the truce,” and Henry recalled his forces from Italy. 


S XXXVII. Whea his holineſs ſirit underſtood that the queen of England 
had declared war againſt France, he was violently exaſperated againſt cardinal 


Pole, as if he had adviſed that meaſure, and would have recalled him imme- 


diately, had not Carne, the Engliſh ambaſſador, repreſented the injury that 


he would do to religion by ſuch a procedure; but when the news of the battle 
arrived he was ſeized with a tranſport of rage, and reſolved to ſacrifice Pole 
to his revenge. He ſent for Payton, the queen's confeſſor, to Rome, where 
he beſtowed upon him a cardinal's hat, appointed him legate in England, and 


_ diſmiſſed him with a decree, by which Pole was recalled. But che queen, be- 


ing informed of this mandate, gave notice to Payton, that ſhould he attempt 
to ſet foot in England, ſhe would cauſe him to be puniſhed with all the rigour 
of the Premunire. © This letter ſtopped the new cardinal in his journey; and 


Pole, — he had not received the pope's decretal, abſtained from all the 
functions of a 


legate, that he might not ſurniſh che pontiff with a pretence to 


take any ſtep to his prejudice. Nevertheleſs, the pope, finding himſelf unable 
to cope nk the duke of Alva, concluded a peace with Spain; and, by an 


article of the treaty, Pole was re-eſtabliſhed in his legation. 


SS XXXVI. The French King ereated the duke of Guiſe his lieutenant- 


neral for the whole kingdom ef France, and excited the queen- regent of 
otland to infringe the peace with Mary. As ſhe could not prevail upon the 
ſtates of the kin to mply with her wiſhes, ſhe ordered Aymouth to be 


fortified, eontrary to an article of the laſt treaty ; and the Engliſh oppoſing this 
meaſure by force of arms, a rupture enſued. D'Oyſel, at the head of the Scot- 


tiſh army, entered the frontiers of England, but he was immediately recalled 
by an expreſs order of the parliament; and the queen regent adviſed Henry of 


France to haſten the marriage between the —— and her daughter Mary; 


chat he, being maſter of Scotland; might cxert his authority with the natives. 


Henry reliſhed this advice, in conſequence of which he ſent ambaſſadors to 
_ [regulate the articles of the marriage with the parliament of Scotland. In the 
latter end of che year Philip ſent intimation to Mary, that the court of France 


had projected ſome ſeheme againſt Calais, and offered to ſupply her with troops 
for the guard of that fortreſs, which was in 4 defenceleſs condition. The 


council looked os this intimation as a ſtratagem of Philip to gain poſſeſſion 


of Calais; and the queen not only declined accepting his offer, but alſo neg- 


lected to put the place in a poſture of defence, not withſtanding the repeated 
ſollicitations of lord Wentworth the governor. The miniſtry was too much 
engroſſed by religious affairs to beſtow proper attention upon this object of 
importance. In the beginning of the year Calais was inveſted by the duke of 
_ Guife, who, having taken by -affault the two forts of Ne 
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bank, battered the town, and obliged the governor to furrender bn the ſeventh 
day of the ſiege. He was no ſooner maſter of the place, than he expelled all 
the Engliſh inhabitants: then he ſat doun before Guiſnes, in thich che lord 
Grey eemmanded: but the garriſon, conſiſting of eleven hundred men, were 
Fo diſeouraged by the loſs of Calais, that at the firſt attack they: retired to che 
citadel,” where they ſuſtained another aſſault, and then ſurrendered themſelves 

iſoners of war. The caſtle of Hames, being —— a —— which — Ge 

almoſt inacceſſible, might have made a vigorous reſiſtance 

— — of 


— — — dũ— 


abandoned it, and fled at the approach of the enemy. Thus, — 
Afteen days, in the — of winter, all that remained of the Engliſh cunqueſts 
in France, vas loſt by the ignorance and — — . 4 
this was the fruit of the alliance between England and Spain 
S XXXIX. The loſs of Calais filled the hole kingdom of England ahh | 
-murmurs and complaints: the miniftry were 10 confounded, that they could not | b 
open their mouths in their own juſtification, and the queen felt all the pangs 
of the moſt mortify ing diſ: „ Philip preſſed her to make a power- 
ful effort for the recovery o the place, — French ſhould have time to 
repair the fortifications: but the miniſters could not find means to execute ſuch 
+an-cnterprize z and they were afraid that the undertaking would detach their 
attention too much from the concerns of religion. The parliament, meeting 
on the twentieth day of January, granted a fubfidy to the queen, and ſhe re- 
ceived another from the clergy. Some of the partiſans of the court, propoſing 
an a& for giving the force of a law to all che queen's proclamations, one ot 
the members oppoſed the propofition, alledging that the queen, by virtue of 
uch an unlimited power, might, by a ſimple proclamation, alter the ſucceſſion. 
The houſe, offended at this member's ſuſpicion, committed him to the Tower; 
but no further mention was made of the act, becauſe, in all probability, Mary 
perceived the nation was attached to the right of the princeſs Elizabeth, who, 
after che prorogation of the parliament, was demanded in marriage by the King 
of Sweden; but the rejected His propoſal. In the month of Aptit the dauphin 
eſpouſed Mary queen of Scotland; and, in June, Philip king of Spain, by 
his general the count d'Egmont, obtained a complete victory over the Frenc 
at Gravelines, where the French general de Termes and his principal offers were 
taken. This victory was in a great meaſure owing to ten Engliſh men of war, 
which chancing to fail along ſhore, while the battle was maintained with equal 
fury on both ſides, made a terrible laughter among the French with their cannon, 
inſomuch that the rout began from this quarter. About the ſame time, lord 
Clinton, high admiral of England, with a fleet of one hundred and forty ſhips, 
made a deſcent upon Conqueſt in Normandy, which he took and plundered; 
but ſome of the Flemings, that were on board the navy, making an excurſion 
farther into the country, were attacked and routed by the militia; and the ad- 
miral retired to his ſhips with precipitation. 1 
S XL. Mean while the perſecution was renewed in England with freſh fury. 
The queen ordered, by proclamation, that thoſe who ſhould receive heretical | 
books, without delivering them immediately to the magiſtrate, ſhould be 
forthwith executed by martial law; and all perſons were forbidden to pray for 
ſuch as ſuffered on account of hereſy. A man, of the name of Bambridge, 
being condemned to the flames in Hampſhire, and unable to bear the torture, 
4s : cried 


Burnet. 


Fox. 
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-cried aloud, . T recant, I recant.” The ſheriff immediately ordered the fire to 
be extinguiſhed, and the man ſigned an abjuration. But the court ſent down 
an order to burn this unhappy wretch even after his recantation, and ths ſhe- 


riff was committed priſoner to the Fleet, for having preſumed to ſuſpend the 


execution. In this laſt year, nine and thirty proteſtants ſuffered martyrdom - 
in different parts of England; fo that the number of thoſe who died for their 
faith in the reign of Mary amounted to two hundred and eighty- four, beſides 
many who ſuffered long confinement and incredible miſery,” though their lives 


were not taken away. 


- -$ XLL. Mary having obtained nothing but damage and diſgrace from the 
war, the more willingly liſtened to a negotiation for a peace between France, 
Spain, and England; and the conferences were begun at Cambray in the 
month of October. In November the queen demanded a ſupply from parlia- 
ment, in caſe the treaty ſhould not be concluded: but the commons were very 
- backward in complying with her requeſt ; and, before the bill paſſed the queen 
expired. Her health had been infirm ſince the iffue'of her ſuppoſed pregnancy; 
and the different mortifications to which ſhe: was afterwards expoſed, had ſuch 
an effect upon her conſtitution, that ſhe was ſeized with a dropſy, which put a 
period to her life on the ſeventeenth day of November, in the forty- third year 


of her age, after ſne had reigned five years, four months, and eleven days. 
We have already obſerved that the characteriſtics of Mary were bigotry and 


revenge; we ſhall only add, chat ſhe was proud, imperious, froward, avaritious, 


and wholly deſtitute of every agreeable qualification 4. She was ſurvived but 
fixteen hours by cardinal: Pole, a prelate of a ſoft and moderate diſpoſition, 


. who diſapproved. of perſecution, and wiſhed to bring back the Engliſh to 


their antient faith by mild and gentle exhortations, recommended in the ex- 


ample of a reformed cler. | | 
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5. E ND of the 8E COND VoLUME. | 


ERRATA in Vor.. II. 


J. 5. after between the, add troops of the 
I. ult. for baronet r. banneret | 

I. 9 from bottom, for Charles r. the French king 

113 l. 7, 8. for a fever attended with violent eruptions r. a malignant eruptive fever 
135 1. 20. for as r. to be N | 


366 I. 27. for while r. and 
370 I. 26. for his r. the king's 
374 1. 12. for father-in-law r. ſtepfather 
454 J. 12 from bottom, for proviſions r. proviſors 
20 I. 6 from bottom, for Strafford r. Stafford 
507 |. 16. for he r. Flamock a 
533 1. 18. for provided they ſhould require aſſiſtance r. if ſuch aſſiſtance ſhould be required. 
555 J. 2 from bottom, after rivals add ſo 8 
2 L forks . Thidl, 26 for Lyon r.L 

7 1. 4. r. . Ibi . r. 
592 K Gem bene or BA Rd 22 
598 J. 3 from bottom for he r, the king | 
599 1. 21. after colleges add at Oxford and Ipſwich 
606 I. 3 from bottom, dele him 
Gro |. ult. for the r. an 
mop I. 23. for reconciation r. reconciliation 

3 1. 9. after college add, in Cambrid 
665 1. 1, for bis r. thi We 

. 17. for mother-in-law r. ſtepmother 

671 1. 31. for but r. and 


